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TO 
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OF  THE 


UNITED  STATES, 

THIS  VOLUME  OF 


IS,  RESPECTFULLY,  DEDICATED; 

IN  THE  HOPE, 

That  they  may  be  encouraged  to  adhere  to  the  simplicity  of  Truth,, 

AS    SET   FORTH    BY   THE 

PRINCIPLES  AND  ACTS  OF  THEIR  FATHERS^ 

AND  EMULATE  THE  NOBLEST  DEEDS  WHEN  THE. 
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BY  FOREIGN  ENEMIES  OR  DOMESTIC  ENCROACHMENTS: 

SO   THAT 

THE  BLESSINGS  WHICH  THESE  PATRIOTS  WON 

MAY  DESCEND  TO  POSTERITY, 
And  our  Republic  forever  continue  to  be  the  Pride  of  Humanity,  and  an  Asylum  for  thv 
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PREFATORY. 

It  is  with  unaffected  diffidence,  that  the  editor  now  presents  his  long-expected  volume  to 
•the  people  of  the  United  States,  from  an  apprehension  that  its  contents  will  not  accord  with 
the  hopes  entertained  bv  those  who  felt  interested  in  the  publication.  Self-love,  or  self-re- 
spect, seems  to  demand  that  some  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  work  should  be 
submitted,  that  the  real  merits  or  demerits  of  the  case  may  be  understood. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  1816,  a  letter  was  published  in  the  Weekly  Register,  (of 
which  the  editor  of  this  work  is  also  the  editor  and  proprietor),  from  an  anonymous  corres* 
pondent,*  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

"Among  the  patriots  whose  efforts  have  tended  to  give  stability  to  our  institutions,  no  one  is  more  en- 
titled to  the  best  wishes  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  no  one  has  rendered  himself  more  honorably  known, 
than  yourself.  The  steady  zeal  with  which  you  have  prosecuted  your  valuable  work,  has  made  it  as 
a  light  to  the  people,  by  which  they  see  their  true  interests,  and  discover  the  certain  means  of  preserv- 
ing and  improving  their  unparalleled  freedom  and  its  attendant  blessings.  I  am  satisfied  that  you 
take  pleasure  in  an  American  offering  you  his  thoughts  on  any  subject  of  a  public  nature,  however 
little  merit  may  be  in  his  suggestions.  I  am,  therefore,  led  to  propose  to  your  consideration  an  un- 
dertaking which  no  one  is  so  well  qualified  to  accomplish  as  yourself— it  is  to  collect  and  print  hand- 
somely a  volume  of  speeches  and  orations  of  our  revolution:  you  can  make  the  supplement  to  one  ot 
your  volumes  such  a  book.  The  present  is  a  most  propitious  period;  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
V6  were  never  so  prevalent  as  at  present.  The  moment  and  opportunity  may  pass  and  not  immedi- 
ately return;  the  events  of  the  late  war  have  imparted  a  glow  of  national  feeling  for  every  thing  re- 
publican. Let  us  then  avail  ourselves  of  the  circumstance  to  make  some  deep  impression.  What 
better  impression  can  we  make  than  by  rendering  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  our  fathers  familiar? 
An  opportunity  for  such  a  work  exists  now— which,  we  know,  is  but  transient,  as  but  six  Americans 
Vho  witnessed  the  great  debate  remain.  Now,  can  a  doubt  arise  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  or  Mr.  Adams» 
or  Mr.  Thompson,  would  not  take  delight  in  furnishing  materials?— the  speeches  themselves,  and  & 
view  of  the  proceedings  and  different  characters  of  the  speakers.  We  have  one  selection  of  American, 
speeches,  made  by  a  British  emissary— if  such  men  are  to  select  our  political  lessons,  I  need  not  tell 
you  what  must  be  the  opinions  of  the  rising  generation,  nor  of  their  certain  degradation." 

Then  followed  a  promise  to  communicate  sundry  articles,  and  some  hints  of  the  writer  to 
obtain  others. 

This  letter  was  spread  before  the  readers  of  the  Register  to  gather  public  sentiment  on  the 
subject,  and  form  some  opinion,  through  communications  solicited,  of  the  supply  of  materials: 
that  could  be  obtained,  with  very  little  prospect,  at  that  time,  of  accomplishing  the  wishes  of 
my  correspondent,  though  there  was  not  any  want  of  zeal  to  satisfy  them.  I  apprehended 
that  the  supply  of  matter  would  be  short— for  I  had,  myself,  been  an  eager  collector  of  such, 
things  for  many  years,  and  seemingly  had  some  right  to  judge  of  the  quantity  that  remained, 
for, edification  and  improvement,  in  a  recurrence  to  first  principles.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  many  were  desirous  that  the  collection  should  be  attempted,  and  certain  distinguished 
persons  held  out  flattering  prospects  of  success,  urging  me  forward  by  the  presentation  of 
motives  which  they  were  pleased  to  think  had  an  irresistible  influence  on  my  conduct:  but 
I  still  hesitated,  because  ef  the  deficiency  of  materials,  until  January,  1S19,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  volume  would  be  put  to  press  in  an  address  that  contained  the  annexed 
remarks: 

"It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  very  few  of  the  soul-stirring  orations  and  speeches  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period  remain  to  claim  the  admiration  of  a  blessed  posterity:  Still,  some  good  things  are  left 
to  us,— and,  by  a  liberal  enlargement  of  the  plan  originally  proposed,  we  feel  pretty  confident  of  pre- 
senting an  acceptable  gift  to  the  American  people,  by  rescuing  from  oblivion  a  great  variety  of  fieeting, 
scattered  articles,  belonging  to  the  history  of  our  country  anterior  to  the  sublime  epoch  of  the  revo- 
lution, during  its  continuance,  and  immediately  after  its  glorious  termination,  whilst  its  feelings  were 
fresh  upon  the  heart  and  understanding  of  our  heroes  and  sages.  As  heretofore  observed,  our  collec- 
tion of  materials  is  somewhat  extensive,  our  resources  promise  some  rich  additional  supplies, — and  no 
effort  shall  be  left  untried  to  increase  our  store:  so  that,  on  the  whole,  though  the  collection  will,  douot- 
less  be  defective,  and,  perhaps,  not  equal  the  expectations  of  some,  we  are  consoled  with  a  belief  that 
it  will  not  be  unworthy  of  the  patronage  of  an  enlightened  public— zealous  to  catch  a  "spark  from  the 
altar  of  '76,"  and  prepared  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  past  times. 

"The  volume  will  be  slowly  printed  as  the  matter  presents  itself,  and  be  concluded  as  soon  as  the 
nature  of  things  will  admit  of— but  shall  not  be  hurried.  Order  in  its  arrangement  can  hardly  be  hoped 
for;  but  it  will  not,  on  that  account,  suffer  much  depreciation  of  value." 

*Since  ascertained  to  be  Bbnjamin  Elliott,  esq.  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  whose  nantie  I  take  the  liberty 
tn  mention  as  the  projector  of  tbe  undertaking;  aad  the  meryt  of  it  belongs  to  him. 
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Still,  it  was  not  until  September  in  the  same  year  that  a  regular  prospectus  was  offered,, 
for  i  yet  fea  ed  the  want  of  matter,  as  well  as  the  severe  labor  that  I  was  sensible  would  be- 
come necessary  to  obtain  it,  if  to  be  obtained  at  all.  This  prospectus  contained  these  para- 
graphs: 

'/.eiieving,  as  we  do,  that  the  simplicity  of  the  truth,  as  held  forth  by  those  who  devised  and  execu- 
ted the  severance  of  this  country  from  the  power  of  a  despot,  has  been  widely  departed  from,  no 
effort  on  our  part  shall  be  wanting  to  encourage  a  spirit  to  seek  after  and  hold  on  to  the  principles 
wl.icl'  appear  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  under  an  assurance  that  vigilance  is  the  condition  on  -which  freedom  is  granted  to  us.  Hut  we  en- 
ter upon  the  undertaking  before  us  with  considerable  diffidence — fearful  of  the  want  of  a  just  discrimi- 
nation, and  als.>  of  time  for  research  and  reflection  to  do  justice  to  the  weighty  concern.  It  seemed 
however,  to  be  imposed  on  us  as  a  duly,  andioe  will  execute  the  task  as  well  as  we  can. 

•'The  materials,  'hough  the  slock  is  pretty  large,  are  not  yet  sufficient  for  the  extensive  work  con- 
templated. The  editor  of  the  Register  has,  for  several  years,  been  a  collector  of  scraps  and  rare 
things — several  gentlemen  have  liberally  contributed  articles  which  they  would  not  have  parted  with 
except  on  ai>  occasion  like  this;  and  others  have  promised  us  liberty  to  overhaul  their  neglected  stores 
of  old  papers:  but  much  useful  matter  must  be  in  the  hands  of  those  with  whom  we  have  not  yet  com- 
iriurir-ated  on  the  subject;  and  every  patriot  is  invited  to  give  his  aid  to  this  collection,  designed  to 
record  the  feelings  of  "the  times  that  tried  men's  souls."  Letters  may  be  sent  to  the  editor  at  his 
cos  *or  postage,  and  originals  will  be  carefully  returned,  if  requested.  When  copies  from  manu- 
sci  ipts  are  presented,  it  might  be  well  to  permit  us  to  state  the  source  from  whence  they  were  deriv- 
d,  if  necessary" 

The  terms  were  also  set  forth — it  was  promised  that  the  volume  should  contain  between 
four  and  five  hundred  pages,  and  cost,  <n  sheets,  the  sum  of  thee  dollars.  A  view  to  pecu- 
niary profit  was  disavowed — it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  origin  or  progress  of  the  work, 
ami  if  a  i  easonable  allowance  for  money  and  time  expended  is  afforded  by  its  sale,  it  will  be 
as  much  as  ever  has  been  expected. 

1  had  no  sooner  fairly  committed  myself  than  1  regretted  it — the  patriots  of  the  revolu- 
tion did  not  make  speeches  to  be  unattended  to  by  their  brethren  in  congress  and  fill  up  the 
columns  of  newspapers*.  They  only  spoke  when  they  had  something  to  say,  and  preferred 
acting  to  talking — very  unlike  the  legislators  of  the  present  time.  1  plainly  saw  that  great 
difficulties  would  oppose  themselves  to  the  fulfilment  of  my  promise-  I  feared  that  more 
was  expected  of  me  than  any  man  could  do— for  the  facts  that  were  manifest  to  my  mind 
could  not  be  appreciated  by  all:  my  pride,  (an  honest  one,  I  trust),  was  alarmed — but.  in 
obedience  to  a  fixed  rule  that  I  have  adopted  for  my  own  conduct,  1  resolved  to  meet  the 
difficulty  presented  and  conquer  it  by  perseverance — if  1  could.     To  give  some  idea  of  the 

Quantity  of  books  and  papers  that  have  been  looked  into  to  effect  this  compilation,  1  think 
lat  1  do  not  exagge  ate  when  1  say  that  they  were  sufficient  to  load  a  cart,  and  hours  on 
hours  have  been  spent  in  the  service  without  the  least  profit.  Perhaps,  I  was  unlucky  or 
unwise  that  my  attention  was  not  directed  to  the  proper  sources;  it  may  be  so — but  of  this 
1  am  satisfied, that  very  few  of  tl^'soul-stirring-1'  speeches  of  the  revolutionary  period  remain 
to  warm  the  hea'  ts  of  a  grateful  posterity:  they  were  pronounced  to  be  heard,  not  published. 
Y*  ith  this  b  ief  narrative,  I  submit  the  work  to  the  liberality  of  my  countrymen,  American 
republicans — in  the  firm  belief  that,  if  I  have  not  accomplished  all  that  was  hoped  for  by 
some,  it  will  appear  that  others  are  agreeably  disappointed;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  good 
will  result  from  the  publication  of  this  collection:  it  will  rescue  from  oblivion  many  things 
that  were  hastening  to  it,  and  lay  the  foundation,  perhaps,  of  a  mote  extensive  and  much 
more  perfect  work,  which  1  shall  always  keep  in  my  view. 

In  explanation  it  is  necessary  further  to  observe,  that  the  leading  object  of  this  volume 
was  to  shew  the  feelings  that  prevailed  in  the  revolution,  not  to  give  a  history  of  events; 
hence,  all  matters  of  the  latter  class  have  been  rejected,  except  as  immediately  necessary 
to  shew  the  effects  of  feeling.  Th.3  volume,  also,  might  have  been  more  acceptable  if  a  greater 
degree  of  order  had  been  observed  as  to  dates,  &c;  but  it  was  almost  impossible  to  approach 
regularity,  in  this  respect,  as  well  from  the  natu  e  of  things  as  from  the  occasional  attention, 
only,  that  I  was  able  to  give  to  the  work  —but  any  inconvenience  on  this  account  is  obviated 
by  the  copious  index,  o.  table  of  contents  prefixed  Two  articles  have  been,  unfortunately, 
inserted  twice — but.  as  they  are  of  an  excellent  quality,  1  shall  not  be  sorry  for  it,  if  the  error 
causes  them  to  be  twice  read.  Many  notices  of  proceedings,  &c.  are  given  only  to  indicate 
the  general  conduct  of  the  people  on  such  occasions  as  they  have  reference  to. 

*The  earl  of  Dartmouth  asked  an  American  in  London,  (whose  name  we  cannot  call  to  mind  at  pre- 
sent), of  how  many  members  the  congress  consisted?  the  reply  was  "fifty-t.wo."  "Why  that  is  the  num- 
ber of  cards  in  a  pack,"  said  his  lordship — "how  many  knaves  are  there?"  "Not  one/'  returned  the 
lepublican — "please  to  recollect  that  knaves  are  court  cards!" 
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infantry  conpany  of  Dover,  and  proceedings 
thereon,  261;  correspondence  of  Cssar  and 
Thomas  Rodney,  &.c.  338—345 

Delaware  river,  passage  of  361 

Drayton,  Wm.  Henry,  charges  delivered  by  him 
in  1776,  72,  81,  92;  his  speech  in  the  general 
assembly,  1778,  98;  his  project,  104;  his  ad- 
dress to  lord  llo.ve  and  gen.  11  j^ve  115 
Drayton's  memoirs,  an  ex.-ict  from                      46/ 
Dickinson,  John,  a  letter  uom   him,   1779,  343; 

his  speech  in  congress  493 

Dunmore.lo  ter  to  gen.  Howe,  1775,  138; 

his  wick,  d  ion,  1775  373. 

E . 
Edinghim,    lord,  resigns  his   command  in  the 

Br  ti-.li  army,  8tc.  421 

Ellery,  William,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  decla- 
ration of  independence  415 
Estaing,  the   count  de — his   declaration  in   the 
name  of  the  kmg,  to  the  ancient  French  in 
A  nerica  403 
Eulogium,   by  judge    Brackenridge,    (1779)  on 
those   who  had   fallen   in  the  contest  with 
Great  Britain  119 
Espoi-ts,  resolves  in  Virginia  respecting  19J 
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F. 

Farmer,  John,  h's  let'er  to  the  editor  326 

Fayette,  ihe  marquis  de  la— an  address  to  him 
from  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  and  reply     393 

Female  patriotism,  305;  do.  pensioner  for  ser- 
vices in  the  revolutionary  army,  417;  at  Bris- 
tol, P  inn.  420 

Frankii't,  Dr.  extracts  from  several  of  his  letters, 
313;  his  letter  to  lord  Howe,  315;  his  intro- 
duction to  the  French  academy,  316;  Jeff  r- 
son's  letter  respecting  him,  317;  >iis  letter 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  1778—384;  his  re- 
marks on  holding  Canada  as  a  'check*  487 

French — D'Estaing's  address  to  those  in  North 
America  406 

G. 

(Sage,  gen.  his  proclamation  offering  pardon  to 
all  but  Adams  and  Hancock,  136;  his  corres- 
pondence with  gen.  Washington,  on  the  usage 
of  prisoners,  266:  reply  to  gov.  Trumbull  438 
Gardner,  col.  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  hill  370 

<8ates,  gen.  pleasing  instance  of  his  gratitude     276 
©eorgia— speech  of  gov.  Bullock  to  the  provin- 
cial congress,  1776  159 
ffiermans,  (old)  of  Penn.  form  a  company           420 
Uermantown— anecdote  of  a  brave  fellow  in  the 

battle  of  371 

Gordon's  history,  curious  particulars  respecting  483 
Green,  gen.  to  gen.  Lacey  334 

II. 

Hale,  captain  Nathan  331,  366 

Hancock,  John,  his  oration  at  Boston,  1774,  12; 

circumstances  that  attended  its  delivery     464 
Hand,  col.  his  reply  to  col.  Mawhood  463 

Haslett,  col.  a  letter  of  his,  Oct.  5,  1776,  341 

Hawley,  major,  his  'broken   hints,'  1774,  324;  a 

very  interesting  letter  from  him,  1780         374 
Henry,  Patrick — see  'Virginia':  his  famous  decla- 

claration,  'we  must  tight,'  referred  to,  324; 

his  oratory  noticed  471 

History  of  John  Bull's  children  320 

Hitchborn,  Btmj.  his  oration  at  Boston,  1777,  26 
Howe,  lord  and  gen. —  their  'declaration'  in  1776, 

and  remarks  thereon  by  'a  Carolinian'  115 

Humiliation  and  prayer,  a  day  se;  apart  for  377 

Hunter,  Mr.  of  S.  C  his  daring  escape  372 

Hutchinson,  gov.— see  'Massachusetts.' 
Hyder  Ali,  the  361 

I. 

Importations  of  British  goods,  proceedings  re- 
specting in  Maryland,  167,  169;  do  in  Va.  198 
Indians,  incursions  of,  under  col.  Brandt  367 

Instructions  of  Va.  to  her  delegates  in  congress,  201 
Insurance,  rates  of  in  England,  1776  432 

freland — address  to  the  people  by  Dr.  Franklin,  382 

J. 

Jasper,  sergeant — a  noble  fellow  303 

Jay,  John,  a  charge  delivered  by  him  in  1777  62 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  letters  from  him  in  1775,  311; 

respecting  Franklin  317 

Jersey  prison  ship,  noticed  477 

Johnston,  gov.  speech  on  the  Boston  port  bill  191 
'John  Bull's  children,'  the  history  of  320 

Jones  Pul,  anecdotes  of  him,  and  his  letter  to 

lady  Selkirk  378 

K. 

Kosciusco— an  eulogium  upon  him  474 

L 

Lacey,  gen.  his  correspondence  with  the  comman- 
der in  chief  and  others,  when  Philadelphia 
was  possessed  by  the  British,  333;  surprised 
by  the  er  °my  334 

hadd,  Dr.  extract  from  one  of  his  orations         399 


Ledyard,  col.  and  others— of  their  fate,  &c.  -at 

New  London  Sob 

Lee,  gen.  his  correspondence  with  gen.  Burgoyne, 
206;  letter  to  the  same,  425;  the  oath  exact- 
ed by  him  in  Rhode-Mand  437 
Lee,  Richard  Henry,  his  speech  in  congress      490 
Lee,  captain  Ezra,  desperate  valor  of  469 
Letter  from  a  lady  to  a  British  officer  305;  from 
Philadelphia,  1774,  to  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, 418;  another  from  Massachusetts  to  a 
friend  in  London,  ibid;  another  from  Phila- 
delphia, 1775,  430;  from  Charleston,  1775,  423 
Lexington,  the  battle  of,  mentioned  in  a  letter 
from  a  lady,  305;  some  curious  particulars 
of  the  affair,  326;  receipt  of  the  news         478 
Livingston,  gov.  of  New-Jersey,  his  able  and  spi- 
rited reply  to  gen. Robertson,  268;  his  speech 
to  the  legislature,  1777,  270;  his  remarks  on 
the  liberty  of  conscience  306 
Livingston,  Dr.  extract  from  one  of  his  sermons  362 
Lovel,  James,  his  oration  at  Boston,  1771,  1 
Loyalists — see  'Tories.' 

M. 
MacFingal,  an  extract  from  273 

Manufactures,  &c.  recommended,  181,  182,  184, 

198,  202,  369,  445;  humorous  article  about  321 
'Marine  Turtle'  469 

Marion,  gen.  his  hardy  escape  from  the  enemy 

377;  anecdotes  and  adventures  488 

Martin,  gov.  of  N.  Carolina,  his  proclamation,  134 
Maryland— a  letter  from  addressed  to  the  earl 
of  Dartmouth,  144;  various  proceedings  re- 
specting the  importation  of  British  goods, 
1769,  167;  do.  in  relation  to  the  Boston  port 
bill,  172,  173;  patriotic  recommendations 
for  a  meeting  of  deputies  respecting  manufac- 
tures and  home  industry,  181;  case  of  James 
Christie,  222;  address  to  count  Rochambeau, 
398;  address  of  the  general  assembly  to  toe 
people,  1780  411 

Mason,  Jonathan,  his  oration  at  Boston,  1780      41 
George,  of  Va. — many  interesting  parti- 


culars of,  with  a  copy  of  his  draught  of  a  de- 
claration of  rights,  and  extracts  from  several 
of  his  letters  123 

Massachusetts — gen.  Gage's  proclamation,  1775, 
136;  proclamation  of  the  general  court,  Jan. 
1776,  142;  address  of  the  legislature  to  gen. 
Washington  and  his  reply,  143;  Boston  in- 
structions, 156;  Maiden  do.  156;  proceedings 
at  Harvard  college,  158;  proceedings  about 
the  Boston  port  bill,  172,  173, 174,  179,  180, 
191;  recommendations  respecting  manufac- 
tures and  home  industry,  182;  parliamentary 
proceedings  respecting  the  civil  government 
of  the  colony,  1774,  194;  address  of  the  pro- 
vincial congress  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  £05;  gov.  Hutchinson's  speech  to  the 
legislature,  1773,  279;  answer  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  287;  address  to  the  people 
by  the  same,  253;  resolutions  adopted  May 
28,  1773,  294;  letter  to  the  speakers  of  the 
assemblies  of  other  colonies,  295;  proceed- 
ings in  respect  to  certain  letters,  295;  ex- 
tract from  the  governor's  message  and  reply, 
Jan.  1774,  296;  message  to  gov.  Gage,  same 
year,  297;  address  of  the  provincial  congress, 
Dec.  1774,  298;  refusal  of  a  jury  to  be  im- 
pannelled,  319;  Hutchinson's  divide  et  impera 
420;  recruiting  service,  423;  address  to  the 
inhabitants  of,  432;  address  of  the  provincial 
congress  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,1775, 
434;  gov.  Gage  deposed,  435;  proclama- 
tion for  a  public  thanksgiving,  436;  test  act, 
(1776)  436 
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Mawhood,  a  British  col.  his  proposition  and  the 

reply  to  it  463 

Memento  to  Americans,  1776  427 

Minot,  George  Richards,  his  oration  at  Boston, 

1782  c 52 

Military  force  of  America  211 

Montague,  admiral,  and  a  collier  485 

'•Mohawk  Indians,"  who  destroyed  the  tea   at 

Boston  326 

Morton,  Perez,  his  oration  on  the  re-interment 

of  the  remains  of  Warren  59 

N. 

New-Hampshire— patriotic  proceedings,  and  ad- 
dress to  the  people,  1775  184 

New-Jersey— vote  of  censure  on  gov.  Franklin, 
and  an  address  to  the  people,  1776, 154;  pov. 
Livingston's  correspondence  with  gen.  Ro- 
bertson, 268;  speech  of  the  same  to  the  le- 
gislature, 1777,  270;  money  in  the  public 
treasury  appropriated,  420;  instructions  to 
the  delegates  in  1777,  461;  cols.  Mawhood 
and  Hand  •         463 

New-London,  the  attack  upon  and  savage  murders 
at,  by  Arnold,  &c.  330 

New-York— John  Jay's  charge,  (1777)  62;  ad- 
dress from  the  legislature  to  their  constitu- 
ents, 1781,  128;  proceedings  on  the  Boston 
po£t  bill,  174;  association  of  the  sons  of  li- 
berty, 1773,  188;  letter  from  the  committee 
to  the  mayor,  &c.  of  London,  439;  names  of 
the  committee,  441;  address  of  the  provin- 
cial congress  to  ge«.  Washington,  (1775), 
and  reply,  441;  address  of  the  mechanics  to 
the  delegates  in  the  colonial  congress,  441; 
resolve  respecting  the  resignation  of  commis- 
sions, 444;  about  civil  suits  of  law,  444;  pro- 
ceedings for  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
manufactures,  445;  on  the  request  of  the 
Baptists  for  the  liberty  of  preaching  to  the 
troops,  446;  address  to  gen.  Washington  and 
gov.  Clinton,  on  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by 
the  British,  and  replies  477 

North-Carolina — declaration  of  independence  in 
Mecklenburg  county,  1775,  132;  royal  pro- 
clamation of  gov.  Martin,  1780,  134;  address 
of  the  provincial  congress  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  British  empire,  248;  reply  of  the  same 
to  gov.  Martin's  speech  447 

O. 

Old  men's  company  420 

Orations— -see  'Boston  Orations' — also  ^'Eulogi- 
ums  and  speeches:'  Perez  Morton's  on  the 
re-interment  of  the  remains  of  Warren  59; 
David  Ramsay's,  at  Charleston,  1778 — 64; 
Barlow's  384 

P. 

parliament,  British— bishop  of  St.  Asaph's 
speech  160;  lord  Chatham's  as  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  G.  B.  over  the  colonies  189;  gov. 
Johnston's  on  the  Boston  port  bill  191 — of 
sundry  persons  (see  'speeches'):  on  the  ci- 
vil government  of  Massachusetts  194  to  198; 
examination  of  gov.  Penn,  in  the  bouse  of 
lords  249;  speech  of  John  Wilkes  345;  of 
capt.  Harvey  347 

Payson,  the  rev.  Mr.  in  battle!  419 

Pemberton,  James,  and  others — their  remon- 
strance 255 

Pendleton,  judge — his  charge  to  grand  jurors  in 
S.  C.  1787  404 

Penn,  Mr.  his  examination  in  the  house  of  lords, 
1775  249 


Pennsylvania— Brackenridge's  eulogium  119; 
proceedings  at  Philadelphia  about  certain 
teas  imported  170;  address  of  a  convention 
of  county  committees,  1774,  175;  proceed- 
ings on  the  Boston  port  bill  179;  speech  de- 
livered at  Carpenter's  Hall  202;  declaration 
of  the  deputies,  June  24,  1776,  252;  remon- 
strance of  Jaine«  Pemberton  and  others,  con- 
fined in  the  free  mason's  lodge,  Sept.  4, 1777, 
255;  transactions  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelpl-ia  333  to  335;  address  of  the  de- 
puties of  the  colony  to  the  people,  June, 
1776 — 379;  ordinance  defining  treason  417; 
Old  men's  company  420;  act  respecting  per- 
sons scrupulous  of  bearing  arms,  ib.  on  the 
monopoly  of  salt  431 

Pensioners,  revolutionary,  anecdotes  of  363,  364; 

female  417 

Petition  of  the  Americans  residing  in  London     332 
Philadelphia — original   details  of  events  while 
the  British  occupied  this  city  333;  glorious 
act  of  gratitude  of  a  sheriff  363;  ancient 
state  of  things  at  471 

Prisoners,  the  treatment  of  at  New  York,  by  Cun- 
ningham 274 
Privateers                                                        376  432 
Prizes  432 
Proclamation  of  the  royal  gov.  Martin  of  N.  Ca- 
rolina 134;  of  gen-  G  ige  at  Boston,  offering 
pardon  to  all   but  'Hancock  and   Adams' — 
136;  by  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  1776,  142;  of  gen.  Washington  at  Bos- 
ton, 1776,  143;  of  lord  Dunmore,  1775,  373; 
of  congress  for  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation 
and  prayer,  1776,  377;  another  392;  of  gen. 
Washington  on  the  bombardment  of  New 
York  434 
Proscriptions  at  Boston                                \        374 
Putnam,  gen.  anecdote  of  419 

Q. 
Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  334 

It. 
Ramsay,  Dr.  David,  his  oration  on  independence, 

1778  64 

Randolph,  Peyton,  his  death  471 

Reed,  gen.  Joseph,  to  H.  W.  esq.  1730  335 

Retaliation — case  of  Asgill  3  if 

Retaliatory  measures  recommended  by  congress, 

1778  370 

Rhode  Island— oath  exacted  of  the  people  of  by 

gen.  Lee  4,27 

Robertson,  gen.  his  correspondence  with  gov. 

Livingston  respecting  certain  traitors  268 

Rochambeau,  count  de — addressed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Baltimore  and  the  general  assembly 
of  Maryland,  with  his  replies  39f 

Rodgers,  Dr.  extract  from  one  of  his  sermons    361 
Rodney,  Caesar— collections  from  his  papers  335; 
letters  from  him  339,  340 

Thomas,  letters  from  him  341,  342,  343, 344 


Rush,  Dr.  his  address  to  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States — "the  revolution  is  not  over," 
1787  404 

Rutledge,  gov.  of  S.  C.  his  speech  to  the  legisla- 
-  ture,  1776  155 

S. 
Salem  privateers— a  complete  list  of  376 

Salt,  on  the  scarcity  of  431 

Sea  fight— an  account  of  the  first  fought  in  the 

revolution  370 

Sedition— an  act  of  S.  Carolina  respecting  150 

Sermon,  Dr.  Smith's  at  Philadelphia,  1775,  215; 
extract  from  Dr.  Rodgers  on  the  deetruc<- 
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tion  of  the  churches  during  the  war,  Sec. 
361;  extract  from  one  delivered  by  presi 
dent  S'iles  473 

Slaves,  resolves  respecting  the  importation  of    198 
Smith,  rev.  Dr.  his  sermon  215 

Soldier's  daughter,  narrative  oF a  471 

South  Carolina — Dr.  Ramsay's  oration  64;  judge 
Drayton's  charge  72;  others  by  the  same 
81  92;  Presentments  by  a  grand  jury  in  1776 
79;  other  presentments  91  97;  judge  Dray- 
ton's speech  in  the  general  assembly,  1778, 
98;  an  act  to  prevent  sedi  ion  and  punish  in 
surgents,  he.  150;  governor  Rutledge's 
speech,  1776,  and  r^ply  of  the  legislamre 
i  J 52;  resolves  154;  thanks  to  Messrs  Mid- 
dleton  and  Ru<  ledge  157;  <  sc:ipe  of  Mr. 
Hunter  371;  judge  Pe  dleton's  charge  4U4; 
address  to  the  gov.  lord  William  Campbell 
449;  resolves  against  the  town  of  Poole  and 
about  absentees  450;  association  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  provincial  congress  450;  recep- 
tion of  stamps  467 
Speech — of  judge  Drayton  on  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, 1778  98;  of  t;ov.  Rntledge  to  the 
legislature  and  reply  of  the  same  152;  of 
gov.  Bullock  to  the  provincial  congress  of 
Georgia,  1776,  159;  of  the  bishop  of  St. 
As  ph,  in  the  house  of  1  <rds,  1774  160;  of 
lord  Chatham,  1774,  189,  of  gov.  Job  iston, 
same  year,  191;  ditto  of  Mr.  Fuller,  sir 
George  Sackv.lle,  Mr.  Ellis,  gen.  Conway, 
Jord  North,  sir  George  Young,  g  v.  John 
ston,  Mr.  Harris,  sir  Edward  Ashley,  Mi. 
Ward.gov.  Puwnal,  Mi.  Rigby,  M:  Fox, 
sir  Gilbert  Elliott  and  sir  Richard  Sutton,  in 
parliament,  on  the  civil  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts 194;  delivered  »t  Carpenter's  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  1775,  202;  of  the  earl  of  Chat- 
ham, on  removing  the  troops  from  Boston 
H775)  211,  of  John  Wilkes,  1775,  345;  of 
eapt.  Harvey  347;  fragment  of  o:ie  delivered 
in  congress,  spirited  423;  of  a  farmer  to  his 
neighbors  428;  another  fragment  of  a 
speech  431;  of  R.  H.  Lee  and  John  Dickin- 
son, in  congress,  from  "Botta's  revolution" 

490  to  495 
Spy,  executed,  by  order  of  gen.  Sullivan  369 

Stamp-act-congress,    the    proceedings    of,     at 

length  451 

Stoney  Point — Wayne's  orders  previous  to  the 

capture  of  275 

Strong  measures  recommended,  1778  370 

Sullivan,  gen.  extract  from  his  orderly  book      369 
Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  421 

T. 
Tarring  and  feathering — a  Yankee  trick,  fee.  273; 
case  of  Malcom  and  an  instance  of  its  prac- 
tice by  the  British  482 
Tea— proceedings  respecting  the  importation  of 
170,  198;  destroyed  at  Boston  326;  anecdote 
about  its  use  380;  song  made  on  its  destruc- 
tion 470;  some  particulars  of  the  affair        485 
Thatcher,  Peter,  his  oration  at  Boston,  1776,         23 
Thompson,  Charles — his  introduction  as  secreta- 
ry to  congress  470 
Ticonderoga,  capture  of,  returns,  8cc.                 373 
Tilton,  Dr.  see  Delaware:   his  letter  from  Wil- 
liamsburg, Dec. 1781  345 
Tories,  declaration  and  address  to  the  British 

king,  1781  393 

Treason,  law  declaratory  of  it  417 

Trumbull,  gov.  his  correspondence  with  W.  Try- 
on  210;  with  gen.  Gage  437 


Tryon,  William,  his  letter  to  gov.  Trumbull  and 

reply  210 

Tucker,  commodore,  interesting  particulars  of 

him  413 

Tudor,  William,  his  oration  at  Boston,  1779         36 
Tusten,  Dr  a  sketch  of  367 

Tyrannicide,  the— the  first  vessel  built  for  the 
naval  service  of  the  U.  S.— her  battles,  &c.  370 
V. 
Virginia — interesting  facts  of  George  Mason— 
his  declaration  of  rights,  and  sundry  letters 
123;  Dunmore's  letter  to  Howe  138;  pro- 
ceedings in  the  convention  thereon  139;  co- 
py of  the  oath  extorted  by  Dunmore  141; 
proceedings  at  Norfolk  on  the  Boston  r/ort 
bill  180;  do.  at  Williamsburg,  Fredericks- 
burg, II  .nover,  &^  on  theremovod  of  certain 
arms  and  munitions  of  war,  1775  186;  asso- 
ciation respecting  the  impor»  of  British 
goods,  slaves,  teas,  &c.  and  recommending 
manufactures  198;  lns'mctions  to  the  dele- 
gates to  congress  201;  do.  to  the  delegates  of 
Cumberland  county  211;  further  instruc- 
tions to  the  delegates  in  congress — respect- 
ing a  bill  of  rights — toasts  d'»nk  arid  the 
Union  fl,.g  unfurled,  May  15,  1776,  251;  de- 
bate on  Henry's  motion  to  pu  the  colony  ins 
a  state  of  defence,  1775  307;  the  people 
called  to  arms.  1779,  381;  the  test  of  1776, 
446;  instructions  to  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Boy  er  446 

W. 

Warren,  Dr  Joseph — his  oration  at  Boston  1772, 
4;  another,  in  1775,  17;  notice  thereof  468; 
oration  on  the  re-interment  of  his  remains 
59;  eulogium  upon  him  343 

Washington—  his  proclamation  on  taking  posses- 
sion of  Boston,  1776  with  the  address  of  the 
assembly  and  his  reply  143;  the  honors  of 
H  rvard  college  conferred  on  him  158;  his 
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Boston  Orations. 

*JRATIONS  DELIVERED  AT  THE  RKQ.UEST  OF  THE  IN- 
HABITANTS OF  THE  TOWN  OF  BOSTON,  TO  COMMEM 
OltATE  THE  EVENING  OF  THE  5'fH  OF  MAHCH  1770; 
WHES  A  NUMBER  OF  CITIZENS  WF.nF.  RILLED  BY 
/.  PARTI"  OF  BRITISH  TROOPS,  QUARTERED  AMONG 
TREK,  IX  TIME  OF  TEACE. 

[These  orations  were  first  collected  and  publisher! 
in  a  volume, by  Jlr.  Paler  EJesof  LJoston,  printer, 
son  of  the  Mb,  Edes  of  that  town  whose  press 
was  so  notorious  for  its  fearless  devotion  to  the 
liberties  of  America;  both  before  the  revolution 
commenced  and  during  the  time  of  its  continu- 
ance ] 

TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  BOSTON. 

I  hope  my  collecting,  in  one  volume,  the  follow- 
ing orations,  which  were  first  severally  printed  at 
your  request,  but  many  of  which  have  been  long 
since  not  to  be  purchased,  will  be  considered  in 
the  mild  light  of  an  attempt  to  please  the  public. 

Americans  have  been  reprehended  for  not  pre- 
serving, with  sufficient  care,  the  various  pamphlets 
and  political  tracts  which  this  country  has  afforded 
during  the  late  war. 

Many  of  those  productions  which  appear  trite  to 
us,  who  live  on  the  spot  where  they  grew,  may, 
however,  be  considered  as  sources  of  curiosity  to 
strangers.  Many  of  these  orations  have  been  con- 
sidered as  the  sentiments  of  this  metropolis,  from 
time  to  time,  touching  the  revolution;  and  as  our 
earliest  public  invectives  against  oppression. 

As  the  institution  of  an  oration  upon  the  fifth 
of  March  is  now  superseded  by  the  celebration  of 
the  anniversary  of  independence,  upon  the  fourth 
of  July,  I  have  given  to  this  volume  a  general  title, 
Which  will  apply  to  both  institutions:  so  that  if 
hereafter  there  shall  be  a  like  volume,  containing 
the  orations  of  that  ar.Riversary,  this  may  be  con- 
sidered the  first  and  that  the  second  volume  of 
Boston  orations. 

I  am,  with  the  greatest  respect,  your  obedient 
humble  servant,  PETEE  EDES. 
Jioston,  January,  J  78  7 
1. 


ORATION,  DELIVERED  AT  BOSTON,  APnit  2,   177!, 

BY  JAMES  LOVRLL,  A.  M. 

Omnes  homines  natura  L&icrtati  student  condkionem 
Sed  virtutis  oderuiit-  Cses. 

— JVttnc  ea  petit,  qu<s  dare  vullo  modo  possumvtt  niti 
prius  volunuis  nos  bello  viclon  confiteri.  Cic. 

Your  design  in  the  appointment  of  this  cere- 
mony, my  friends  and  fellow- townsmen,  cannot  fail 
to  be  examined  in  quite  different  lights  at  this 
season  of  political  dissens;on.  From  the  principles 
I  profess,  and  in  the  exercise  of  my  common  right 
to  judge  with  others,  I  conclude  it  was  decent,  wise, 
and  honorable. 

The  certainty  of  being  favored  with  your  kindest 
partiality  and  candor,  in  a  poor  attempt  to  execute 
:he  part  to  which  you  have  invited  me,  has  over- 
come the  objection  of  my  inability  to  perform  it 
in  a  proper  manner;  and  I  now  beg  the  favor  of 
your  animating  countenance. 

The  horrid  bloody  scene  we  here  commemorate, 
whatever  were  the  causes  which  concurred  to  bring 
it  on  that  dreadful  night,  must  lead  the  pious  and 
humane,  of  every  order,  to  some  suitable  reflec- 
tions. The  pious  will  adore  the  conduct  of  that 
being  who  is  unsearchable  in  all  his  ways,  and  with- 
out whose  knowledge  not  a  single  sparrow  falls,  in 
permitting  an  immortal  soul  to  be  hurried  by  the 
flying  ball,  the  messenger  of  death,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  to  meet  the  awful  Judge  of  all  its 
secret  actions.  The  humane,  from  having  often 
thought,  with  pleasing  rapture,  on  the  endearing 
scenes  of  social  life,  in  all  its  amiable  relations, 
will  lament,  with  heart  felt  pangs,  their  sudden 
dissolution,  by  indiscretion,  rage  and  vengeance, 

But  let  us  leave  that  shocking  close  of  one 
continued  course  of  rancor  and  dispute,  from  the 
first  moment  that  the  troops  arrived  in  town:  that 
course  will  now  be  represented  by  your  own  re- 
flections to  a  much  more  solid,  useful  purpose,  than 
by  any  artful  language.  I  hope,  hoivever,  that 
heaven  has  yet  in  store  such  happiness  for  this 
afflicted  town  and  province,  as  will  in  time  wear 
out  the  memory  of  all  your  former  troubles. 
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I  sincerely  rejoice  with  you  in  the  happy  even 
•of"  your  steady  and  united  effort  to  prevent  a  second 
tragedy. 

Our  fathers  left  their  native  land,  risqued  all 
tfae  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  came  to  this  then 
savage  dcsart,  with  that  true  undaunted  courage 
which  is  excited  by  h  confidence  in  (ion.  The) 
came  that  they  might  here  enjoy  themselves,  and 
leave  to  their  posterity  the  best  of  earthly  portions, 
full  English  hberly.  You  showed  upon  the  alarm- 
ing cause  for  trial,  that  their  brave  spirit  still 
exists  in  vigor,  though  their  legacy  of  right  is  much 
impaired.  The  sympathy  and  active  friendship  of 
some  neighboring  towns,  upon  that  sad  occasion, 
commands  the  highest  gratitude  of  this. 

We  have  seen  and  felt  the  ill  effects  of  placing 
standing  forces  in  the  midst  of  populous  communi- 
ties; but  those  are  only  what  individuals  suffer. 
Your  vote  directs  me  to  point  out  the  fatal  tendency 
of  placing  such  an  order  in \free cities — falal  indeed! 
Athens  once  was  free;  a  citizen,  a  favorite  of  the 
people,  by  an  artful  story,  gained  a  trifling  guard 
of  fifty  men;  ambition  taught  him  ways  to  enlarge 
that  nurnbet;  he  destroyed  the  commonwealth  and 
made  himself  the  tyrant  of  the  Athenians.  Cicsar, 
by  the  length  of  his  command  in  Gaul,  got  the 
affections  of  his  army,  marched  to  Home,  overthrew 
the  slate,  and  made  himself  perpetual  dictator.  By 
the  same  instruments,  many  less  republics  have 
been  made  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  devouring  jaws  of 
tyrants. — But  this  is  a  subject  which  should  never 
be  disguised  with  figures;  it  chooses  the  plain  stile 
of  dissertation. 

The  true  strength  and  safety  of  every  common- 
wealth or  limited  monarchy,  is  the  bravery  of  its 
freeholders,  its  militia.  By  brave  militias  they 
rise  to  grandeur;  and  they  come  to  ruin  by  a 
mercenary  army.  This  is  founded  on  historical 
facts,  and  the  same  causes  will,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, forever  produce  the  same  effects.  Justice 
Jihickstone,  in  his  inimitably  clear  commentaries, 
tells  us,  that  "it  is  extremely  dangerous  in  a  land 
of  liberty,  <o  make  a  distinct  order  of  the  pro- 
fession of  arms;  that  such  an  order  is  an  objec'  of 
jealousy;  a  .d  that  the  laws  and  constitution  nf Eng 
land  are  strangers  to  it."  One  article  of  the  bill  of 
rights  is,  that  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing 
army  within  the  kingdom  in  a  time  of  peace,  unless 
it  be  with  consent  of  parliament,  is  against  law. 
The  present  army,  therefore,  though  called  the 
peace  establishment,  is  kept  up  bj  one  act,  and 
g.  vtrned  by  another;  both  of  which  expire  annually. 
This  circumstance  is  valued  as  a  sufficient  okcv 


upon  the  army.  A  less  body  of  u-oops  th  in  is  r.ow 
maintained  has,  on  a  time,  destroyed  a  king,  and 
fought  under  a  parliament  with  great  success  and 
glory;  but,  upon  a  motion  to  disband  them,  the/ 
urned  their  masters  out  of  doors,  and  fixed  others 
in  their  stead.  Such  wild  things  are  not  again  to 
happen,  because  the  parliament  have  power  to  stop 
payment  once  a  year:  but  arma  tenenti  quis  negei? 
which  may  be  e-sily  interpreted,  "who  will  bmd 
Sampson  with  his  locks  on?"* 

The  bill  which  regulates  the  army,  the  same 
fine  author  I  have  mentioned,  says,  "is,  in  many 
respects,  hastily  penned,  and  reduces  the  soldier  to 
a  state  of  slavery  in  the  midst  of  a  free  nation.  This 
is  impolitic  for  slaves  envy  the  freedom  of  others, 
and  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  contributing  to 
destroy  it." 

By  this  scandalous  bill  a  justice  oP  peace  is 
empowered  to  grant,  -without  a  previous  oath  from 
the  military  oflicer,  a  warrant  to  break  open  any 
(freeman's)  house,  upon  pretence  of  searching  for 
deserters. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  one  more  bad  ten- 
dency: 'tis  this — a  standing  force  leads  to  a  total 
neglect  of  militias,  or  tends  greatly  to  discourage 
them. 

You  see  the  danger  of  a  standing  army  to  the 
cause  of  freedom.  If  the  British  parliament  con- 
sents from  year  to  year  to  be  exposed,  it  doubtless 
has  good  reasons.  But  when  did  our  assembly  p-*ss 
an  act  to  hazard  all  the  property,  the  liberty  and 
lives  of  their  constituents?  what  check  have  we 
upon  a  British  army?  can  -we  disband  it?  can  we  stop 
its  pay? 

Our  own  assemblies  in  America  c?.n  raise  an  army; 
and  our  monarch,  George  the  3d,  by  our  constitu- 
tion, takes  immediate  command.  This  army  can 
consent  to  leave  their  native  provinces.  Will  the 
royal  chief  commander  send  them  to  find  barracks 
at  Iirunsvjick  ov  Lunenburg,  at  Hdttov'er,  or  the  com- 
modious hall  of  Westminster?  suppose  the  last — sup- 
pose this  army  was  informed,  nay  thought  the  par- 
liament in  actual  rebellion,  or  only  on  the  etie  of 
one,  against  their  king,  or  against  those  -who  paid 
and  cloathed  them — for  there  it  pinches: — we  are 
rebels  against  parliament; — we  adore  the  king. 

Where,  in  the  case  I  have  stated,  would  be  the 
value  of  the  boasted  English  constitution? 

Who  are  a  free  people?  not  those  who  do  not 
suffer  actual  oppression;  but  those  who  haveacoa- 
stitutional check  upon  the  pt-.ser  to  oppress. 

'Trenchard* 
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We  are  slaves  or  freemen:  if  as  we  are  c:dled 
the  last,  where  is  our  check  upon  the  following 
power*,  France,  Spain,  the  states  of  Holland,  <  r 
the  British  parliaments?  now  if  any  one  of  these 
(•and  it  is  quite  immaterial  which)  has  right  to 
make  the  two  acts  in  question  operate  within  thi-- 
province,  they  have  right  to  give  us  up  to  an 
unlimited  army,  under  the  sole  direction  of  one 
Saracen  commander. 

Thus  I  have  led  your  thoughts  to  thai  upon  which 
f  formed  my  conclusion,  that  the  design  of  this 
ceremony  was  decent,  -vise  and  ho?wrab!e.  Make 
the  bloody  5th  of  March  the  sera  of  the  resurrec 
tion  of  your  birthrights,  which  have  been  murdered 
by  the  very  strength  that  nursed  them  in  their 
infancy.  I  had  an  eye  solely  to  parliamentary 
supremacy;  and  I  hope  you  will  think  every  other 
view  beneath  your  notice,  in  our  present  mos< 
alarming  situation. 

Chatham,  Camden,  and  others,  Cods  among  men, 
and  the  Farmer,  whom  you  have  addressed  as  the 
friend  of  mankind;  all  these  have  owned  that  Eng- 
land h?.s  right  to  exercise  every  power  over  us, 
but  that  of  taking  money  out  of  our  pockets,  with- 
out our  consent.*  Though  it  seems  almost  too 
bold  therefore  in  us  to  say  "we  doubt  in  everv 
single  instance  her  legal  rights  over  this  province,"-) 
yet  we  must  assert  it.  Those  I  have  named  arf 
mighty  characters,  but  they  wanted  one  advantage 
Providence  has  given  vs.  The  beam  is  carried  oil 
from  our  eyes  by  the  flowing  blood  of  our  fellow- 
citizens,  and  now  we  may  be  allowed  to  attempt  to 
remove  the  mote  from  the  eyes  of  our  exalted 
patrons.  That  mote,  we  think,  is  nothing  but  ovr 
obligation  to  England  first,  and  aferwards  Great 
Britain,  far  constant  kind  protection  of  cur  lives  and 
lirthrights  against  foreign  danger.  We  all  acknow- 
ledge that  protection. 

Let  us  once  more  look  into  the  early  history  of 
this  province.  We  find  that  our  English  ancestors, 
disgusted  in  their  native  country  at  a  legislation, 
which  they  saw  was  sacrificing  all  their  rights,  left 
its  jurisdiction^  and  sought,  like  wandering  birds 


"Taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable. 

(! ha tli   Cambd. 

From  what  in  our  constitution  is  representation 
not  inseparable! — multa  a  C basso  divmitus  dicta 
efferebantur,  cum  sibi  ilium,  consuleni  essenegaret 
cui  senator  ipse  non  esset.  (,». 

|1  confine  myself  to  this  province,  partly  from 
ignorance  of  other  charters;  but  more  from  a  desire 
even  to  vex  some  abler  pen  to  pursue  the  idea  of 
Check;  which  an  unchartered  i-uei.max  may  do,  as 
well  as  any  other  in  America. 


>f  passage,  some  happier  climate.  Here  at  length 
'hey  settled  down.  The  king  of  England  was  said 
to  be  the  royal*  landlord  of  this  territory;  with 
him  they  entered  into  mutual,  sac -ed  compact,  by 
which  the  price  of  tenure,  and  the  rules  of  man  age- 
went,  were  fairly  stated.  It  is  in  this  compact  that 
ve  find  oun  only  true  legislative  autuoiittt. 

I  might  here  enlarge  upon  the  character  of  Miose 
first  settlers,  men  of  whom  the  world  was  little 
worthy;  who,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  assisted 
by  no  earthly  power,  defended  their  liberty,  their 
religion,  and  their  lives,  against  the  greatest  inland 
danger  of  the  savage  natives:  but  this  falls  not 
within  my  present  purpose.  They  were  secure  by 
sea. 

In  our  infancy,  when  not  an  over  tempting  jewel 
for  the  Bourbon  crown,  the  very  name  of  England 
saved  us;  afterwards  her  fleets  and  armies.  We 
a'ish  not  to  depreciate  the  worth  of  that  protection. 
Of  our  gold,  yea  of  our  most  fine  gold,  we  will 
freely  give  a  part.  Our  fathers  would  have  done 
tl»e  same.  But  must  we  fall  down  and  cry  "let 
not  a  stranger  rob  and  kill  me,  O  my  father!  let  me 
rather  die  by  the  hand  of  my  brother,  and  let  him 
ravish  all  my  portion!"! 

It  is  said  that  disuni'ed  from  Britain  "we  should 
bleed  at  every  vein."  I  cannot  see  the  consequence. 
The  states  of  Holland  do  not  suffer  thus.  But 
grant  it  true,  Seneca  would  prefer  the  lancets 
of  France,  Spain,  or  any  other  power,  to  the  bow- 
string,  though  applied  by  the  fair  hand  of  Bri- 
tannia. 

The  declarative  vote  of  the  British  parliament 
is  the  death-warrant  of  ovr  birthriflhts,  and  wants 
only  a  Czarish  king  to  put  it  into  execution.  Here 
then  a  door  of  salvation  is  open.  Great  Britain 
may  raise  her  fleets  and  srmies,  but  it  is  only  ovr 
own  king  that  can  direct  their  fire  down  upon  our 
heads.  He  is  gracious,  but  not  omnbeien*.  He 
is  ready  to  hear  our  appeals  in  their  proper  course- 
and  knowing  himself,  though  the  most  powerful 
prince  on  earth,  yet,  a  subject  under  a  divine  con- 
stitution of  law;  that  law  he  will  ask  and  receive 
from  the  twelve  judges  of  England.  These  will 
prove  that  the  claim  of  the  British  parliament  over 
us  is  not  only  illegal  iw  itself,  hut  a  now?r-nrr,KT 


usurpation  of  his  prerogative  as  kmg  of  America.- 
A  brave  nation  is  always  generous.     let  ug  ap. 

*  1  choose  to  bury  a  fruitful  subject  for  any  salyrical" 
genius  of  the  family  of  Penn. 

t — iia  vitam  corpusque  seivato,  ita  fortjunas.  ita 
i)!;>c  sunt   enim  fiuridamenta   fVmissima  nostras  rem  farniliarr-m,  ut  hoe    posteriera  libertati  ducas, 
libertatis,  sui  quemque  juris  e't  retinehdi  et  dimit-  — nrc  pro  lvs   libcrtatem,  sed  pro  libertali  hjtc 
ten di  esse  dominum.  Cic.     'orojicias,  tanquaro  pijjnWa  injuriae. 
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•pe  .:,  the  efore,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  gen;  fosity 
of  tiie  people  of  Great  Britain,  before  the  tribunal* 
of  Europe,  not  to  envy  its  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 

TUUI1TS  OK   BRETHREN. 

And  now,  my  friends  and  fellow  townsmen,  having 
declared  myself  an  American  son  of  liberty  of  true 
charter  principles:  having  shewn  the  critical  and 
dangerous  situation  of  our  birthrights,  and  the  true 
course  for  speedy  redress;  I  shall  take  the  freedom 
to  reccmihend,  with  boldness,  one  previous  step. — 
Let  us  show  we  understand  the  true  value  of  what 
we  are  claiming. 

The  patriotic  Farmer  tells  us,  "the  cause  of  li- 
berty is  a  cause  of  too  much  dignity  to  be  sullied 
by  turbulence  and  tumult,— Anger  produces  anger; 
and  differences,  that  might  be  accommodated  by 
kind  and  respectful  behavior,  may,  by  imprudence, 
be  enlarged  to  an  incurable  rage.  In  quarrels — 
risen  to  a  certain  height,  the  first  cause  of  dissen- 
sion is  no  longer  remembered,  the  minds  of  the 
par'ic-s  being  wholly  engaged  in  recollecting  and 
resenting  the  mutual  expressions  of  their  dislike. 
When  feuds  have  reached  that  fatal  point,  con 
siderations'of  reason  and  equity  vanish,  and  a  blind 
fury  governs,  or  rather  confounds  all  things.  A  peo- 
ple no  longer  regard  their  interest,  but  a  gratifica- 
tion of  their  wrath." 

We  know  ourselves  subjects  of  common  law:  to 
that  and  the  worthy  executors  of  it,  let  us  pay  a 
steady  and  conscientious  regard.  Past  errors  in 
this  point  have  been  written  with  gall,  by  the  pen 
of  walice.  May  our  fu  ure  conduct  be  such  as  to 
mal'.e  even  thai  vile  iwr  lay  her  pen  aside. 

The  r'ght  which  imposes  duties  upon  us,  is  in 
dig' -'ie:  bu  whether  they  are  managed  by  a 
ff^rvey  or -general,  a  board  of  commissioners,  Turkish 
Janizaries,  or  Russian  Cossacks,  let  them  enjoy, 
during  our  time  of  fair  trial,  the  common  personal 
protection  of  the  laws  of  our  constitution.  Let 
us  shut  our  eyes,  for  the  present,  to  their  being 
wccutors  of  claims  subversive  of  our  rights. 

Watchful,  hawk-eyed  jealousy,  ever  guards  the 
por'al  of  the  temple  of  the  goddess  liberty.  This 
is  known  to  those  who  frequent  her  altars.  Our 
whole  conduct  therefore,  I  am  sure,  will  meet  with 
the  utmost  candor  of  her  votaries:  but  1  am 
wishing  we  may  be  able  to  convert  even  her  basest 

M'OSTATES. 

AVe  are  slaves  until  we  obtain  such  redress, 
through  the  justice  of  our  king,  as  our  happy  con- 


tention leads  us  to  expect.  In  that  condition,  let 
us  behave  with  the  propriety  and  dignity  of  fkeiv 
men;  and  thus  exhibit  to  the  world,  a  new  character 
of  a  people,  which  no  history  describes. 

May  the  all-wise  and  beneficent  ruler  of  the 
universe  preserve  our  lives  and  health,  and  pros- 
per all  our  lawful  endeavors  in  the  glorious  cause  of 

t'BEEDOM. 

ORATION  DELIVERED  AT  BOSTON,  MARCH  5,  1772, 

BY  JOSEPH  WARREN. 

Quis  talia  fando, 
SVfyrmidonum,  Dolopumve,  aut  duri  miles  Utyssei, 
Temperet  a  lacrymis.  virgil. 

When  we  turn  over  the  historic  page,  and  trace 
the  rise  and  fall  of  states  and  empires,  the  mighty 
revolutions  which  have  so  often  varied  the  face  of 
he  world  strike  our  minds  with  solemn  surprise, 
and  we  are  naturally  led  to  endeavor  to  search  out 
the  causes  of  such  astonishing  changes. 

That  man  is  formed  for  social  life,  is  an  observa- 
tion, which,  upon  our  first  enquiry,  presents  itself 
immediately  to  our  view,  and  our  reason  approves 
that  wise  and  generous  principle  which  actuated 
the  first  founders  of  civil  government;  an  institu- 
tion Which  hath  its  origin  in  the  weakness  of  indi- 
viduals, and  hath  for  its  end,  the  strength  and  secu- 
rity of  all:  and  so  long  as  the  means  of  effecting 
this  important  end  are  thoroughly  known,  and  re- 
ligiously attended  to,  government  is  one  of  the 
richest  blessings  to  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  held 
in  the  highest  veneration. 

In  young  and  new  formed  communities,  the  grand 
design  of  this  institution,  is  most  generally  under- 
stood, and  most  strictly  regarded;  the  motives 
which  urged  to  the  social  compact,  cannot  be  at 
once  forgotten,  and  that  equality  which  -s  remem- 
bered to  have  subsisted  so  lately  among  them,  pre- 
vents those  who  are  clothed  with  authority  from 
attempting  to  invade  the  freedom  of  their  brethren; 
or  if  such  an  attempt  is  made,  it  prevents  the  com- 
munity from  suffering  the  offender  to  go  unpunish- 
ed: every  member  feels  it  to  be  his  interest  and 
k  ows  it  to  be  his  duty,  to  preserve  inviolate  the 
constitution  on  which  the  public  safety  depends,* 
and  he  is  equally  ready  to  assist  the  magistrate  in 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  subject  in  de- 
fence of  his  right;  and  so  long  as  this  noble  attach- 
ment to  a  constitution,  founded  on  free  and  bene- 
volent principles,  exists  in  full  vigor,  in  any  state, 
that  state  must  be  flourishing  and  happy. 

It  was  this  noble  attachment  to  a  free  constitu- 


*I  do  not  think  the    ciuo  warranto  against  our 
i'rst  charter,  was  tried  in  a  proper  court. 


*Omnes   ordines    ad   conservamdam   rempub!icamy 
mente,  vohmtate, studio,  virtute,voce,  cense ntiunt. 

Cicero. 
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tion  which  raised  aneitent  Rome,  fiom  the  smalles' 
beginnings,  to  that  bright  summit  of  happiness  an^ 
glory  to  which  she  arrived;  and  it  was  tie  loss  ol 
this  which  plunged  her  from  that  summit  into  t!  e 
black  gulph  of  infamy  and  slavery.  It  was  this  at  - 
tachment  which  inspired  her  senators  with  wis dort»; 
it  was  this  which  glowed  in  the  breast  of  her  he 
roes;  it  w^s  this  which  guarded  her  liberties  &-"\ 
extended  her  domitvons,  gave  peace  at  home,  anil 
jpommanded  respect  abroad:  and  when  this  decay- 
ed, her  magistrates  lost  their  reverence  fir  justice 
and  the  laws,  and  degenerated  inio  tyrants  a  d  op 
pressors — her  senators,  forgetful  of  their  dignity, 
and  seduced  by  base  corruption,  betrayed  their 
country— her  soldiers,  regardless  of  their  relation 
to  the  community,  and  urged  only  by  the  hopes  ot 
plunder  and  rapine,  unfeelingly  committed  the 
most  flagrant  enormities;  and  hired  to  the  trade  of 
death,  with  relentless  fury,  they  perpetrated  the 
most  cruel  murders,  whereby  the  streets  of  impe- 
rial  Rome  were  drenched  with  her  noblest  blood 
Thus  this  empress  of  the  world  lost  her  dominions 
abroad,  and  her  inhabitants,  dissolute  in  their  man- 
ners, at  length  became  contented  slaves;  and  she 
stands  to  this  day,  the  scorn  arad  derision  of  nations, 
and  a  monument  of  this  eternal  truth,  that  public 

HAPPINESS  DEPENDS  ON     A  VIRTUOUS     AND    UNSHAKEN 
ATTACHMENT  TO  A  FHEE  CONSTITUTION. 


It  was  this  attachment  to  a  constitution,  founded 
on  free  and  benevolent  principles,  which  inspired 
the  first  settlers  of  this  country:— they  saw  with 
grief  the  daring  outrages  committed  on  the  free 
constitution  of  their  native  land — they  knew  that 
nothing  but  a  civil  war  could  at  that  time  restore 
its  pristine  purity.  So  hard  was  it  to  resolve  to 
embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  brethren, 
that  they  chose  rather  to  quit  their  fair  possessions 
and  seek  another  habitation  in  a  distant  clime  — 
When  they  came  to  this  new  world,  which  they 
fairly  purchased  of  the  Indian  natives,  the  only 
rightful  proprietors,  they  cultivated  the  then  bar- 
ren soil,  by  their  incessant  labor,  and  defended 
their  dear-bought  possessions  with  the  fortitude  of 
the  christain,  and  the  bravery  of  the  hero. 

After  various  struggles,  which,  during  the  tyran- 
nic reigns  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  were  constantly 
kept  up  between  right  and  wrong,  between  liberty 
and  slavery,  the  connection  between  Great  Britain 
and  this  colony  was  settled  in  the  reign  of  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  by  a  compact,  the  condi- 
tions of  which  were  expressed  in  a  charter;  by  which 
all  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  British  subjects, 
were  confined  to  this  province,  as  fully  and  as  ah- 


'■olulely  r.s  '.hey  possibly  could  b.r  bj  my  human 
is  rument  which  can  be  demised.  Arid  i  is  unde- 
niably true,  that  the  greatest  and  most  important 
Hght  of  a  British  subject  is,  that  he  shall  be  govern- 
ed by  no  laws  but  those  to  which  he  either  in  pehsoh  or 
by  his  representative  hath  give?;  his  consent:  and  this 
I  will  venture  to  assert,  is  the  grand  bj  sis  if  Bri- 
tish  freedom;  it  is  in'erwoven  with  the  constitution; 
and  whenever  this  is  lost,  the  constitution  must  be 
destroyed. 

The  British  consiihi'ion  (of  which  ours  is  a  copy) 
is  a  happy  compound  of  the  three  forrys  (mrler 
some  of  which  all  governments  may  be  ranged)  viz. 
monarchy, aristocracy , and  democracy:  of  t'i  ese  three 
the  British  legislature  is  composed,  and  without  the 
consent  of  each  branch,  nothing  can  carry  with  it 

he  force  of  a  law;  but  when  a  law  is  to  be  passed 
forraising  a  tax,  that  law  can  originate  o;dy  in  the 
democratic  branch,  which  is  the  house  of  commons 
in  Britain,  and  the  house  of  representatives  here 
— The  reason  is  obvious:  they  and  tiieir  constitu- 
ents are  to  pay  much  the  largest  par.t  of  it;  but  as 
the  ar:stocratic  branch,  which,  in  Britain,  is  the 
house  of  lords,  and  in  this  province,  the  council, 
are  also  to  pay  some  part,  their  consent  is  neces- 
sary; and  as  the  monarchic  branch,  which  in  Bri- 
tain is  the  king,  and  with  us,  either  the  king  in 
person,  or  the  governor  whom  he  shall  be  pleased 
to  appoint  to  act  in  his  stead,  is  supposed  to  have 
a  just  sense  of  his  own  interest,  which  is  that  of  all 
the  subjects  in  general,  his  consent  is  also  neces- 
sary, and  when  the  consent  of  these  three  branches 

is  obtained,  the  taxation  is  most  certainly  legal. 

Let  us  now  allow  ourselves  a  few  moments  to 
examine  the  late  acts  of  the  British  parliament  for 
taxing  Jlmerica — Let  us  with  candor  judge  whether 
they  are  constitutionally  binding  upon  us: — if  they 
are,  in  the  name  of  justice  let  us  submit  to  them, 
without  one  murmuring  word. 


First,  I  would  ask  whether  the  members  of  the 
British  house  of  commons  are  the  democracy  of 
this  province?  if  they  are,  they  are  either  the  peo- 
ple of  this  province,  or  are  elected  by  the  people  of 
this  province,  to  represent  them,  and  have  there- 
fore a  constitutional  right  to  originate  a  bill  for 
taxing  them:  it  is  most  certain  they  are  neither; 
and  therefore  nothing  done  by  them  can  he  said  to 
be  done  by  the  democratic  branch  of  our  constitu- 
tion. I  would  next  ask,  whether  the  lords,  who 
compose  the  aristocratic  branch  of  the  legislature, 
are  peers  of  America?  I  never  heard  it  was  (even 
in  those  extraordinary  times)  so  much  as  pretend- 
ed,  and  if  they  are  not,  certainly  no  act  of  their* 
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can  be  «aid  to  be  the  ac*  of  the  aris>  craticl-r- 
of  our  constitution.     Ti;f  power  of  the  ^nonarc'iii-- 
branch  we,  with  pleasure,  acknowledge  resides  " 
the  king,  who  may  act  either  in  person  or  by  his  re- 
presentative;  and  I  freely  confess  that  I  c*n  see  nc 
re  ts  )  i  why  a  PROCL  V.M  \  i  IQS  for  raising  in  Ame- 
rica, issued  by  the  king's  sole  authority,  would  not 
be  equally  consistent  with  our   own  constitution, 
and  therefore  equally  tfndingupon  us  with  the  lute 
acts  of  the  British  parliament  far  taxing  us;  for  it  is 
plain,  that  if  there  is  any  validity   in  those  acts,  it 
must  arise  altogether  from  the  monarchical  branch 
of  the  legislature:  and  I  further  think  that  it  would 
be  at  least  as  equitable;  for  I  do  not  conceive  it  to 
be  of  the  least  importance  to  us  by  whom  our  pro- 
perty is  taken  away,  so  long  as  it  is  taken  without 
our  consent;  and  I  am  very  much  at  a  loss  to  know 
by  what  figure  of  rhetoric,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
provioce  can  be  called  free   subjects,  when  they 
are  obliged  to  obey  implicitly,  such  laws  as  are  made 
for  them  by  men  three  thousand  miles  off,  whom 
they  know  not,  and  whom  they  never  empowered 
to  act  for  them,  or  how  they  can  be  said  to  have 
j'Hopiuitt,  when  a  body  of  men,  over  whom  they 
have  not  the  least  control,  and  who  are  not  in  a>-y 
way  accountable  to  them,  shall  oblige  them  to  de 
liver  up  any  part,  or  the  whole  of  their  substance, 
without  even  asking  their  consent:  and  yet  whoever 
pretends  that  the  late  acts  of  the   British   parlia- 
ment for  taxing  America  ought  to  be  deemed  bind- 
ing upon  us,  must  admit  at  once  that  we  are  ab- 
solute   SLAVES,   and   have  no  property  of   our 
own;  or  else  that  we  may  be  freemen,  and  at  the 
same  time  under  a  necessity  of  obeying  the  arbitra- 
ry commands  of  those  over  whom  we  have  no  con 
trol  or  influence,  and  that  we  may  have  property 
of  our  owx,  which  is  entirely  at  the  disposal  ot 
another.     Such  gross  absurdities,  I  believe  will  not 
be  relished  in  this  enlightened  age:  and  it  can  be 
no  matter  of  wonder  that  the  people  quickly  per 
ceived,  and  seri  jusly  complained   of  the  inroads 
which  t;iese  acts  must  unavoidably  make  upon  their 
liberty,  and  of  the  hazard  to  which  their  whole  pro- 
perty is  by  them  exposed;  for,  if  they  may  be  taxed 
without  their  consent,  even  in  the  smallest  trifle, 
they  may  also,  without  their  consent,  be  deprived 
of  every  thing  they   possess,  although  never  so  va 
luable,  never  so  dear.     Certainly  it  never  entered 
the  hearts  of  our  ancestors,  that  after  so  many  dan 
gers  in  this  then  desolate  wilderness,  their  uard- 
earned  property  should  beat  the  disposal  of  the 
British  parliament;   and  as  it  was  soon  found  that 
this  taxation  could  not  be  supported  by  reason  and 


essioh  s'-outd  be  enforce  '  by  another,  and  there* 
'  ire,  contrary  to  our  just  rights  as  posse-si  g,  or 
■>  least  having  a  just  title  to  po-sess,  ,  11  the  liber- 
ties and  immunities  of  British  subjects,  a  standing 
•rmy  was  established  among  us  in  time  of  peace; 
ixl  evidently  f;r  the  purpose  of  effecting  that, 
which  it  was  one  principle  design  of  'he founders 
of  the  constitution  to  prevent,  (when  they  declared 
a  standing  army  <n  a  time  of  pe^ce  to  be  ACAINST 
LAW)  namely,  for  the  enforcement  of  obedience 
•.  acts  which,  upon  fair  examination;  appeared  to 
be  u  just  and  unconstitutional. 

The  ruinous  consequences  of  standing  armies  to 
free  communities,  may  be  seen  in  the  histories  of 
Syracuse,  Rome,  and  many  other  once  flourishing 
states;  some  of  which  have  now  scare?  a  nam?! 
heir  baneful  influence  is  most  suddenly  felt,  when 
they  are  placed  in  populous  cities;  for,  by  a  cor- 
ruption of  morals,  the  public  happiness  is  imme- 
diately affected?  and  that  this  is  one  of  the  effects 
of  quartering  troops  in  a  populous  city,  is  a  truth, 
:o  which  many  a  mourning  parent,  many  a  lost,  de- 
pairing  child  in  this  metropolis,  must  bear  a  very 
melancholy  testimony.  Soldiers  are  also  taught 
to  consider  arms  as  the  only  arbiters  by  which 
every  dispute  is  to  be  decided  between  contending 
states; — they  are  instructed  implicitly  to  obey  their 
commanders,  withou  enquiring  into  the  justice  of 
he  cause  they  are  engaged  to  support:  hence  it  is, 
that  they  are  ever  to  be  dreaded  as  the  ready  en- 
gines of  tyranny  and  oppression.  And  it  is  too  ob- 
servable that  they  are  prone  to  introduce  the  same 
mode  of  decision  in  the  disputes  of  individuals,  and 
from  thence  have  often  arisen  great  animosites  be- 
tween them  and  the  inhabitants,  who,  whilst  in  a 
naked,  defenceless  state,  are  frequently  insulted 
and  abused  by  an  armed  soldiery.  And  this  will 
be  m  ore  especially  the  case,  when  the  troops  are 
informed  that  the  intention  of  their  being  stationed 
in  any  city,  is  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  That 
tliis  was  the  avowed  de^gn  of  stationing  an  armed 
force  in  this  town,  is  sufficiently  known;  and  we, 
my  fellow  citizens,  have  seen,  we  have  felt  the  tra- 
gical effects!— The  FATAL  FIFTH  OF  MARCH, 

1770,  can  never  be  forsotten The  horror.s  of 

that  dreadful  night  are  but  too  deeply  impressed 

on  our  hearts Language  is  too  feeble  to  paint 

the  emotion  of  our  souls,  when  our  streets  were 
stained  with  the  blood  of  our  brethren, — when 
our  ears  were  wounded  by  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
and  our  eyes  were  tormented  with  the  sight  of  the 

mangled  bodies  of  the  dead. — When  our  alarmed 
imagination  presented  to  our  view  our  houses  wrapt 


argument,  it  seemed  necessary  that  one  act  of  op-  Jin  flames, — our  children  subjected  to  the  barbarous 
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caprice  of  the  raging  soldiery,— our  beauteous  vir- 
gns  exposed  to  all  the  insolence  of  unbridled  p;.s 
sion,— our  virtuous  wives,  endeared  to  us  by  every 
tender  tie,  falling  a  sacrifice  to  worse  than  brutal 
violence,  and  perhaps,  like  the  famed  Luchetia, 
distracted  with  anguish  and  despair,  ending  their 
wretched  lives  by  their  own  fair  hands.  When 
we  beheld  the  authors  of  our  distress  parading  in 
our  streets,  or  drawn  up  in  a  regular  battalia,  as 
though  in  a  hostile  city,  our  hearts  beat  to  arms; 


with  regard  to  us,  is  truly  astonishing!  what  can  be 
proposed  by  the  repeated  attacks  made  upon  out 
freedom,  I  really  cannot  surmise;  even  leaving  jus- 
tice and  hum  mity  out  of  question.  I  do  not  know 
one  sirgle  advantage  which  can  arise  to  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  from  our  being  enslaved: — I  know  not 
of  any  gains,  which  cin  be  wrung  from  us  by  op- 
pression, which  they  may  not  obuun  from  us  by  our 
own  consent,  in  the  smooth  channel  of  commerce: 
we  wisli  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  Britain;  we 


we  snatched  our  weapons,  almost  resolved,  by  one  |  contribute  largely  to  both.     Doth  what  we  coiitn- 


decisive  su-oke,  to  avenge  the  death  of  our  slaugh- 
tuiied  bhethiiev,  and  to  secure  from    future   dan- 
ger, all   that  we   held   most  dear:  but  propitious 
heaven  forbade  the  bloody  carnage,  and  saved  the 
.threatned  victims  of  our  too  keen  resentment,  no 
by  their  discipline,  not  by  their  regular  arr  >y,— no, 
it    was  royal   Geo  hoe's   livery   that  proved   their 
shield — it  was  that  which  turned  the  pointed  en 
igi  ies    of    Instruction    from   their    breasts.*     The 
thoughts  of  vengeance  were  soon  buried  in  our  in 
bred  affection   to  Great  Britain,  and  calm  reaso  . 
dictated  a  method  of  removing  the  troops   more 
mild   than  an  immediate  rec  mrse  to    the  sword. 
AVith  united  efforts  you  urged  the  immediate  d 
parture  of  the  troops  from  the   town — you  urged 

it,  with  a  resolution  which  ensured  success you 

obtained  your  wishes,  and  the  removal  of  the  troops 
was  effected,  without  one  drop  of  their  blood  being 
shed  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  immediate   actors  in   the  tragedy  of  tiiat 

night,  were  surrendered  to  justice. It   is  not 

mine  to  say  how  far  they  were  guilty?  they 
have  been  tried  by  the  country  and  ACQUITTED 
of  murder!  and  they  are  not  to  be  again  arraigned  at 
an  earthly  bar:  but,  surely  the  men  who  have  promis- 
cuously scattered  death  amidst  the  inn. cent  inhabi- 
tants of  a  populous  city,  ought  to  see  well  to  it,  that 
tli  ey  be  prepared  to  stand  at  the  bar  of  an  omniscient 
judge!  and  all  who  contrived  or  encouraged  the 
stationing  troops  in  this  place  have  reasons  of  eter- 
nal importance,  to  reflect  with  deep  contrition,  oil 
their  base  designs  and  humbly  to  repent  of  their 
impious  machinations. 


bute  lose  all  its  value,  because  it  is  done  voluntari- 
ly? the  amazing  increase  of  riches   to  Britain,  the 
gr.-at  rise  of  the  value  of  her  lands,  the  flourishing 
state  of  her  navy,  are  striking  proofs  of  the  advan- 
tages derived  to  her  from  her  commerce  with  the 
colonies;  a-id  it  is  our  earnest  desire  that  she  may 
still  continue  to  enjoy  the  same  emoluments,  until 
her  streets  are  paved  with  American  gold;  only, 
let  us  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  it  our  own,  whilst 
it  is  in  our  own  hands;  but  this  it  seems  is  too  great 
t  favor— we  are  to  be  governed  by  the  absolute  com- 
mand of  othera;  our  property  is  to  be  taken  away  wit/r 
out  our  consent — if  we  complain,  our  complaints  are 
treated  with  contempt;  if  we  assert  our  rights,  that 
assertion  is  deemed  insolence;  if  we  humbly  offer 
to  submit  the  matter  to  the  impartial  decision  of 
reason,  the  sword  is  judged  the  most  proper  argu- 
ment to  silence  our  murmurs!  but  this  cannot  long 
be  the  case — surely  the  British  nation  will  not  suf- 
fer the  reputation  of  their  justice  and  their  honor, 
to  be  thus  sported  away  by  a  capricious  ministry; 
no,  they  will  in  a  short  time  open  their  eyes  to> 
to    their    true    interest:    they    nourish    in    their 
own   breasts,  a  noble   love   of  liberty;  they  hold 
Iter  dear,  and  they  know  that   all  who   have  once 
possessed  her  chirms,  had   rather  die   than   suffer 
her  to  be  torn  from  their  embraces — they  are  also 
sensible  that  Britain  is  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  colonies,  that  she  must  eventually 
feel  evry  wound  given  to  their  freedom;  they  can- 
not  be  ignorant   that   more  dependence   may   be 
placed  on  the  affections  of  a  brother,  than  on  the 
I  forced  service  of  a  slave;  they  must  approve  your 


efforts  for  the  preservation  of  your  rights;  from  a 

The  infatuation  which  hath  seemed,  for  a  num-    sympathy  of  soul  they  must  pray  for  your  success; 

ber  of  years,  to  prevail   in   the   liritish   councils,  land  1  doubt  not  but  they  will,  e'er  long,  exert  tbem- 

/        4T   ,  !       \  TT         Ti    7~,  I  selves    effectually,    to    redress    your   grievances. 

*I    qtave   the  stronges    reason   to   believe   that  1  J  '  ° 

have  mentioned  the  only  circumstance  which  save  I  I  Evan  in  the  dissolute  reign  of  king  Ciiaui.es  II.  when 
the  tr  .ops  from  destruction.     It  was  then,  and  now  j  ,;ie  |,ouse  0f  commons  impeached  the  earl  of  Cla- 

is,  the  opinion  of  those  who  were  best  acquainted  '      •  ,  „  ,  .   .  ..      c    ,      ..  ,  .,,  .  . 

!,,..,      n    r».  •       .  .,    .    ■    „   ..    .  ,  ',  ,,    •        rendon  of  hiarh  treason,  the  first  article  on  which 
with  the  stat"  of  affairs  at  that  time,  that  had  thrice  j  »  ' 

that  number  of  troops,  beion^ii.g  to  any  powe-  at  l  they  founded  their  accusation  was,  that  "he  had  de- 

open  war  with  us,   been  in  this  town,  in  the  same  .  signcd  a  standing  army  to  be  raised,  and'togovern  the 

exposed  cond-tion,  scarce  a  man  would  have  lived     ,  .       ,        ,       ,   J„      ,     ,  ,,        .    .  ,,       t.   ,  .,    * 

;    to  luve  *ecu  vh^o^ng-lljlir: " '  *«***  t/iCreh*      And  the  eighth  article  w*h  that 
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"he  had  introduced  an  arbitrary  government  into  his 
majesty's  plantation."  A  terrifying  example  to  those 
who  are  now  forging  chains  for  this  country. 

You  have,  my  friends  and  countrymen,  frustrated 
the  designs  of'your  enemies,  by  your  unanimity  and 
fortitude:  it  was  your  union  and  determined  spirit 
which  expelled  those  troops,  who  polluted  your 
streets  with  isnoglnt  hlood.  You  have  appointed 
this  anniversary  as   a   standard  memorial   of  the 

RLOODY   CONSF.aUF.  <6CES     OF  PLACING    AN  ARMED   FOHCE 


van-,  if  you,  our  offspring,   want  v^lor  to  repel  the 

ssaults  of  her  invaders!-^ Stain  not  the  glory  of 

your  worthy  ancest>"s,  but  like  them  resolve,  ne- 
ver to  part  with  your  birth-right;  be  wise  in  your 
deliberations,  and  determined  in  your  exertions 
for  the  preservation  of  your  liberties.  Follow  not 
ihe  dictates  of  passion,  but  enlist  yourselves  under 
the  sacred  bannsr  of  reason;  use  every  method  in 
your  power  to  secure  your  rights;  at  least  prevent 
1  the  curses  of  posterity  from  being  heaped  upon 


■    p  i  i-     .     -^  r,..,—  i your  memories. 

in  a  populous  city,  and  of  your  deliverance  iram  \J 

the  rtapgecs  which  then  seemed  to  hang  over  your  j     If  you,  with  united  zeal  and  fortitude,  oppose 

heads;  and  I  am  confident  that  you  never  will  be-  the  torrent  of  oppression;  if  you  feel  the  true  fire 


Iray  the  least  want  of  spirit  when  called  upon  to 
guard  your  freedom.  Nonebut  they  who  seta  just 
value  upon  the  blessings  of  liberty  are  worthy  to 
enjoy  her — your  illustrious  fathers  were  her  zeal- 
ous votaries — when  the  blasting  frowns  of  tyranny 
drove  her  from  public  view,  they  clasped  her  in 
their  arms,  they  cherished  her  in  their  generous 
bosoms,  they  brought  her  safe  over  the  rough 
ocean,  and  fixed  her  seat  in  this  then  dreary  wilder- 
ness; they  nursed  her  infant  age  with  the  most  ten- 
der care;  for  her  sake,  they  patiently  bore  the  se- 
verest hardships1;  for  her  support,  they  underwent 
the  most  rugged  toils:  in  her  defence,  they  boidly 
encountered  the  most  alarming  dangers;  neither 
the  ravenous  becsis  that  ranged  the  woods  for  prey, 
nor  the  more  furious  savages  of  the  wilderness, 
could  damp  their  ardor!— Whilst  with  one  hand 
they  broke  the  stubborn  glebe,  with  the  other  they 
grasped  their  weapons,  ever  ready  to  protect  hei 
from  danger.     No   sacrifice,  not  even  their  own 


of  patriotism  burning  in  your  breasts:  if  you,  from 
your  souls,  despise  the  most  gaudy  dress  that  sla- 
very can  wear;  if  you  really  prefer  the  lonely  cot- 
tage (whilst  blest  with  liberty)  to  gilded  palaces, 
surrounded  with  the  ensigns  of  slavery,  you  may 
have  the  fullest  assurance  that  tyranny,  with  her 
whole  accursed  train,  will  hide  their  hideous  heads 
in  confusion,  shame  and  despair — if  you  perform 
your  part,  you  must  have  the  strongest  confidence, 
that  the  same  almighty  BsrNG  who  protected  your 
pious  and  venerable  forefathers — who  enabled  them 
to  turn  a  barren  wilderness  into  a  fruitful  field, 
who  so  often  made  bare  his  arm  for  their  salvation, 
will  still  be  mindful  of  you,  their  offspring. 

May  this  ALMIGHTY  BEING  graciously  pre 
side  in  all  our  councils.  May  he  direct  us  to  such 
measures  as  he  himself  shall  approve,  and  be  pleas- 
ed to  bless.  May  we  ever  be  a  people  favored  of 
GOD.  May  our  land  be  a  land  of  liberty,  the  seat 
of  virtue,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed,  a  name  and 


blood,  was  esteemed  too  rich  a  libation  for  herai-  \apruisein  the  whole  earth,  until  the   last  shock  of 

time  shall  bury  the  empires  of  the  world  in  one 
common  undistinguished  ruin! 


tar!  God  prospered  their  valor;  they  preserved  her 
brilliancy  unsullied;  they  enjoyed  her  whilst  they 
lived,  and  dying,  bequeathed  the  dear  inheritance 
to  your  care.  And  as  they  left  you  this  glorious 
legacy,  they  have  undoubtedly  transmitted  to  yau 
some  portion  of  their  noble  spirit,  to  inspire  you 
with  virtue  to  merit  her,  and  courage  to  preserve 
her:  you  surely  cannot,  with  such  examples  before 
your  eyes,  as  every  page  of  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try affords,*  suffer  your  liberties  to  be  ravished 
from  you  by  lawless  force,  or  cajoled  away  by  fiat-  j  From  a  consciou9ness  of  inability,  my  friends 
tery  and  fraud.  ■  4SD  FELL0W  countrymen,  I  have  repeatedly  de- 

The  voice  of  your  fathers'  blood  cries  toyou  from  clined  the  duties  of  this  anniversary.     Nothing  but 


ORATION,  DELIVERED  AT  BOSTON,  MARCH  5,  1773, 

BY  DR.  BENJAMIN  CHURCH. 

Impius  luce  culta  novalia  miles  habebit? 
Barbaras  has  stgetes?  in  quodiscordia  cives 
perduxit   miseros?  in  queis  consevimus  agros? 

Virgil,  Bel.  r. 
O!  SOCII 
O  passi  graviora,  dabit  Deus  his  quoque  Gnem; 

reyocote  animos,  mastumque  timorem 

mittite,  forsatl  et  hi'c  ohm  uieiuinisse  juvabit 

Virgil,Mne.  r. 


the  ground,  my  sows  scorn  to  re  SLAVES!  in  vain 
we  met  the  frowns  of  tyrants — in  vain  we  crossed 
the  boisterous  ocean,  found  a  new  world,  and  pre- 
pared it  for  the  happy  residence  of  liberty — in 
vain    we  toiled — in  vain  we  fought — we  bled  in 


*At  siiriulheroiim  laudes,  et  laeta  parentis 
Jam  legere,  et  <ju»  sit  poteiis  cogiiose«te  virtus.- 


■nrg, 


a  firm  attachment  to  the  tottering  liberties  ot 
America*  added  to  the  the  irresistible  importunity 
of  some  vulued  friends,  Could  have  indue  d  me  (es- 
pecially with  a  very  short  notice)  so  far  as  to  mis- 

*Periculosoe  plenum  opus  alex 
Tract  as,  incedis  per  ign  h 
Suppositos  cineri  doloso. — Horace. 
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take  my  abilities,  as  to  render  the  utmost  extent 
of  your  candor  truly  indispensable. 

When  man  was  unconnected  by  social  obliga- 
tions; abhorrent  to  every  idea  of  dependence; 
actuated  by  a  savage  ferocity  of  mind,  displayed  in 
the  brutality  of  his  manners,  the  necessary  exi- 
gencies of  each  individual,  naturally  impelled  him 
to  acts  of  treachery,  violence  and  murder. 

The  miseries  of  mankind  thus  proclaiming  eter 
nal  war  with  their  species,  led  them,  probably,  to 
consult  certain  measures  to  arrest  the   current  of 
such  outrageous  enormities. 

A  sense  of  their  wants  and  weakness,  in  a  state 
of  nature,  doubtless  inclined  them  to  such  recipro 
cal  aids  and  support,  as  eventually  established  so- 
ciety. 

Men  then  began  to  incorporate;  subordination 
succeeded  to  independence;  order  to  anarchy;  and 
passions  were  disarmed  by  civilization:  society  lent 
its  aid  to  secure  the  weak  from  oppression,  who 
wisely  took  shelter  within  the  sanctuary  of  law. 

increasing,  society  afterwards  exscted,  that  the 
tacit  contract  made  with  her  by  each  individual,  at 
the  time  of  his  being  incorporated,  should  receive 
a  more  solemn  form  to  become  authentic  and  irre- 
fragable; the  main  object  being  to  add  force  to  the 
laws,  proportionate  to  the  power  and  extent  ol 
the  body  corporate,  whose  energy  they  were  to  di- 
rect. 

Then  society  availed  herself  of  the  sacrifice  of 
that  Liberty  and  that  natural  equulity  of  Which  we 
are  all  conscious:  superiors  and  magistrates  were 
apDointed,  and  mankind  submitted  to  a  civil  and 
political  subordination.  This  is  truly  a  glorious 
inspiration  of  reason,  by  whose  influence, 'notwith- 
standing the  inclination  we  have  for  independence, 
we  accept  control,  for  the  establishment  of  order. 

Although  unrestrained  power  in  one  person  ma) 
have  been  the  first  and  most  natural  recourse  of 
mankind,  from  rapine  and  disorder;  yet  all  restric- 
tions of  power,  made  by  laws,  or  participation  of 
sovereignty,  are  apparent  improvements  upon  what 
began  in  unlimited  power. 

It  would  shock  humanity,  should  I  attempt  to 
describe  those  barbarous  and  tragic  scenes,  which 
crimson  the  historic  page  of  this  wretc'ied  and  de- 
testable constitu' ion,  where  absolute  domirion  is 
lodged  in  one  person:  where  one  makes  the  whole, 
and  the  wfwle  is  nothrrfg  W!  i.  motives,  what 
events,  could  have  been  able  to  subdue  men,  en- 
dowed with  reason,  to  render  themselves  the  n  ut; 


instruments,  and  passive  objects  of  the  caprice  of 
an  individual. 

Mankind,  apprised  of  their  privileges,  in  being 
rational  and  fvee,  in  prescribing  civil  laws  to  them- 
selves, had  surely  no  intention  of  being  enchained 
by  any  of  their  equals;  and  although  they  submitted 
voluntary  adherents  to  certain  laws,  for  the  sakeoF 
mutual  security  and  happiness,  they,  no  doubt,  in- 
tended by  the  original  compact,  a  permanent  ex- 
emption of  the  subject  body  from  any  claims,  which 
were  not  expressly  surrendered,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  security  and  defence  of  the  whole. 
Can  it  possibly  be  conceived,  that  they  would  vo- 
luntarily be  enslaved  by  a  power  of  their  own  crea- 
tion. 

The  constitution  of  a  magistrate  does  not,  there- 
fore, take  away  that  lawful  defence  against  force  and 
injury,  allowed  by  the  law  of  nature;  we  are  not  to 
obey  a  prince,  ruling  above  the  limits  of  the  power 
entrusted  to  him;  for  the  commonwealth,  by  con- 
stituting a  head,  does  not  deprive  itself  of  the 
power  of  its  own  preservation.*  Government  and 
magistracy,  whether  supreme  or  subordinate,  is  a 
mere  human  ordinance,  and  the  laws  of  every  na- 
tion are  the  measure  of  magistratical  power:  and 
kings,  the  servants  of  the  state,  when  they  degene- 
rate into  tyrants,  forfeit  their  right  to  government. 

Breach  of  trust  in  a  governor,-)- or  attempting  to 
enlarge  a  limited  power,  effectually  absolves  sub- 
jects from  every  bo«d  of  covenant  and  peace;  the 
crimes  acted  by  a  king  against  the  people,  are  the 
highest  treason  against  the  highest  law  among  men-4 

'If  the  king  ( says  GiotiusJ  hath  one  part  of 
the  supreme  power,  and  the  other  part  is  in  the 
senate  or  people,  when  such  a  king  shall  invade 
that  part  which  doth  not  belong  to  him,  it  shall 
be  lawful  V>  oppose  a  just  force  to  him,  because 
'lis  power  doth  not  extend  so  far." 

The  question,  in  short,  turns  upon  this  single 
point,  respecting  the  power  of  the  ci\il  magistrate, 
is  it  the  end  of  that  office,  that  one  particular  per- 
son may  do  what  he  will  without  restraint?  or  ra- 
ther that  society  should  be  made  happy  and  se- 
cure? the  answer  is  very  obvious— And  it  is  my  v 
firm  opinion  that  the  equal  justice  of  God,  and  the 
.natural  freedom  of  mankind,  must  stand  or  fall  toge-  | 
(her. 

When  rulers  become  tyrants,  they  cease  to  be 
kings:  they  can  no  longer  be  respected  as  God's 
vicegerents,  who  violate  the  laws  they  were  sworn 

*The celebrated  Mrs.  Macaulay. 

fMrs.  Macaulay. 

iSalus  populi  suprema  lex  este 
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to  project.  The  preacher  may  tell  us  of  passive  oie-ifreely  on  every  object  worthy  its  attention,  when 
dienee,  that  tyrants  are  scourges  in  the  hands  of  a  |  the  privileges  of  mankind  are  thoroughly  compre- 
righteous  God  to  chastise  a  sinful  nation,  and  are 'bended,  and  the  rights  of  distinct  societies  are  ob* 


to  be  submitted  to  like  plagues,  famine  and  such 
like  judgments:  such  doctrine  may  serve  to  mis- 
lead il!  judging  princes  into  a  false  security;  but  men 
are  not  be  harrangued  cut  of  their  senses;  human 
nature  and  self-preservation  will  eternally  arm  the 
brave  and  vigilant,  against  slavery  and  oppression. 

As  a  despotic  government*  is  evidently  produc- 
tive of  the  most  shocking  calamities,  whatever 
tends  to  restrain  such  inordinate  power,  though  in 
itself  a  severe  evil,  is  extremely  beneficial  to  so- 
ciety; for  where  a  degrading  servitude  is  the  de- 
testable alternative,  who  can  shudder  at  the  reluc- 
tant poignard  of  a  Brutus,  the  crimsoned  axe  of  a 
Crom-wdl,  or  the  reeking  dagger  of  a  liavillac. 

To  enjoy  life  as  becomes  rational  creatures,  to 
possess  our  souls  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction, 
we  must  be  careful  to  maintain  that  inestimable 
blessing,  liberty.  By  liberty  I  would  be  understood, 
the  happiness  of  living  under  laws  of  our  own  mak- 
ing, by  our  personal  consent,  or  that  of  our  repre- 
sent ativts.f- 

Without  this,  the  distinctions  among  mankind 
are  but  different  degrees  of  misery;  for  as  the  true 
estimate  of  a  man's  life  consists  in  conducting  it 
according  to  his  own  just  sentiment  and  innocent 
inclinations,  his  being  is  degraded  below  that  of  a 
free  agent,  which  heaven  has  made  him,  when  his 
affection  and  passions  are  no  longer  governed  by 
the  dictates  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  interests  of 
human  society,  but  by  the  arbitrary,  unrestrained 
will  of  another. 


jects  of  liberal  enquiry.  The  rod  of  the  tyrant  no 
longer  excites  our  apprehensions,  and  to  the  fruvvu 
of  the  despot,  which  made  the  darker  ages  trem- 
ble,* we  dare  oppose  demands  of  right,  and  appeal 
to  that  constitution,  which  holds  e^en  kings  in 
fetters. 

It  is  easy  to  project  the  subversion  of  a  people, 
when  men  behold  them,  the  ignorant  or  indolent 
victims  of  power;  but  it  is  difficult  to  effect  their 
ruin,  when  they  are  apprised  of  their  just  claims, 
and  are  sensibly  and  seasonably  affected  with 
thoughts  for  their  preservation.  God  be  thanked, 
the  alarm  is  gone  forth,!  tne  people  are  universally 
informed  of  their  cHAnTEn  iughts;  they  esteem 
them  to  be  the  ark  of  Godtonbw-englahd,  and  like 
that  of  old,  may  it  deal  destruction  to  the  profane 
hand  that  shall  dare  to  touch  it. 

In  every  state  or  society  of  men,  personal  liberty 
and  security  must  depend  upon  the  collective  power 
of  the  whole,  acting  for  the  general  interests  If 
this  cellective  power  is  not  of  the  whole,  the  free- 
dom and  interest  of  the  whole  is  not  secured:  If 
this  confluent  power  acts  by  a  partial  delegation, 


I  thank  God  we  live  in  an  age  of  rational  inquisi- 
tion,  when  the  unfettered  mind  dares  to  expatiate 


*The  ingratitude  and  curruption  of  Rome  is, 
perhaps,  in  no  instance,  more  strongly  marked  than 
in  her  treatment  of  her  colonies;  by  their  labors, 
toils,  and  arms,  she  bad  reached  to  that  summit  of!  salvation  of  America:  The  Awiphictiones  of  Greece, 


*  Cxlum  non  animum  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  currunt. 
The  citizens  of  Rome,  Sparta,  or  Lacedernon,  at 
those  blessed  periods  when  they  were  most  eminent 
for  their  attachment  to  liberty  and  virtue,  could 
never  exhibit  brighter  examples  of  patriotic  zeal, 
than  are  to  be  found  at  this  day  in  America;  I  will 
not  presume  to.  say  that  the  original  British  spirit 
has  improved  by  transplanting;  but  this  I  dare 
affirm,  that  should  Britons  stoop  to  oppression,  the 
struggles  of  their  American  brethren,  will  be  their 
eternal  reproach. 

fThe  instituting  a  committee  of  grievances  and 
correspondence  by  the  town  of  Boston,  has  served 
this  valuable  purpose:  The  general  infraction  of 
the  rights  of  ail  the  colonies,  must  finally  reduce 
the  discordant  provinces,  to  a  necessary  combina- 
tion for  their  mutual  interest  and  defence:  Some" 
future  congress  will  be  the  glorious  source  of  the' 


glorious  ex  diation,  as  to  be  like  Britain,  the  won 
der  a  >d  dread  of  the  world;  but  by  fatal  experience 
those  ruined  colonies  inculcate  this  serious  lesson, 
the  ambition  of  a  despot  is  boundless;  his  rapine  is 
insatiable;  the  accomplishment  of  his  conquests 
over  his  enemies,  is  but  the  introduction  of  slavery, 
with  her  concomitant  plagues,  to  his  friends. 

-j-Ti.e  v^ry  idea  of  r  pjesemaive,  deputy  or  trus- 
tee, includes  that  of  a  constituent,  whose  interest 
they  are  ordained  and  appointed  to  pVotnote  andse 
etire;  my  unappointed,  self  constituted  agent  in  the 
Bulls  i  parliament,  has  fraudulently  and  arbitrarily 
surrendered  my  best  interest,  without  my  privity; 

or  consent;  I  do  therefore  hereby  protest  against  authorities,  if  they  will  permit  me  the  following 
all  such  powers  as.  he  shall  claim  in  my  behalf,  and  short  but  express  declaration  of  Sidney,  which  they 
most  solemnly  discard  him  my  service  forever. —  may  chew  at  leisure.  No  a^M  cam  aim  that  which. 
S-ee  Lock,  civil  government,  llisum  teneatis  amici.  |IS  anoxhek's. 


who  formed  the  diet  or  grear  council  of  the  states, 
exhibit  an  excellent  model  for  the  rising  Ameri- 
cans. 

fLord  chief  justice  Coke  observes  "when  any 
new  device  is  moved  in  the  king's  behalf,  for  aid 
or  the  like,  the  commons  may  answer,  thsy  dafe 
not  agree  without  conference  with  their  counties." 
The  novel  device  of  fleecing  the  colonies,  was 
introduced  in  a  way  the  constitution  knows  not 
of,  and  crammed  down  their  throats,  by  measures 
equally  iniquitous. 

I  will  not  alarm  the  sticklers  for  the  present 
measures,   by   confronting  them  with  more  stale 
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nr  for  a  partial   interest,  its  operation  is   surely 
determinable,  where  its  delegation  ends. 

The  constitution  of  England,  I  revere  to  a  degree 
of  idolatry;  but  my  attachment  is  to  the  common 
weal:  The  magistrate  will  ever  command  my 
respect,  by  the  integrity  and  wisdom  of  his  ad- 
ministrations. 

Junius  well  observes,  "when  the  constitution  is 
openly  invaded,  when  the  first  original  right  of 
the  people,  from  which  all  laws  derive  their  au- 
thority, is  directly  attacked,  inferior  grievances 
naturally  lose  their  force,  and  are  suffered  to  pass 
by  without  punishment  or  observation." 

Numberless  have  been  the  attacks  made  upon 
our  free  constitution;  numberless  the  grievances 
we  now  resent:  but  the  Hydra  mischief,  is  the 
violation  of  my  right,  as  a  bkitish  aiueiucan  free- 
holder, in  not  being  consulted  in  framing  these 
statutes  I  am  required  to  obey. 

The  authority  of  the  British  monarch  over  this 
colony  was  established,  and  his  power  derived  from 
the  province  charter  by  that  we  are  entitled  to  a 
distinct  legislation.  As  in  every  government  there 
must  exist  a  power  superior  to  the  laws,  viz.  the 
the  power  that  makes  those  laws,  and  from  which 
they  derive  their  authority:*  therefore  the  liberty 
of  the  people  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  share 
the  body  of  the  people  have  in  the  legislature; 
and  the  check  placed  in  the  constitution,  on  the 
executive  power.  That  state  only  is  free,  where  the 
people  are  governed  by  laws  which  they  have  a  share 
in  making;  and  that  country  is  totally  enslaved, 
where  one  single  law  can  be  made  or  repealed, 
without  the  interposition  or  consent  of  the  people. 

That  the  members  of  the  British  parliament  are 
the  representatives  of  the  whole  British  empire, 
expressly  militates  with  their  avowed  principles: 
property  and  residence  within  the  island,  alone 
constituting  the  right  of  election;  and  surely  he  is 
not  my  delegate  in  whose  nomination  or  appoint- 
ment I  have  no  choice:  but  however  the  futile  and 
absurd  claim  of  a  virtual  representation,  may  com- 
port with  the  idea  of  a  political  visionary,  he  must 
(if  possible)  heighten  the  indignation,  or  excite 
the  ridicule  of  a  freeborn  American,  who  by  such 
a  fallacious  pretext  would  despoil  him  of  his  pro 
perty. 

An  American  freeholder,  according  to  the  just 
and  judicious  conduct  of  the  present  ministry,  has 

•Nothing,  continued  tbe  corporal,  can  he  so  sweet, 

Air  please  your  iionor,  as  liberty: 

Nothing,  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  musing- 

iKit  X5sK£*r*w  tl,ecorP^'.giyi»safl<»»*h.  with 


no  possible  right  to  be  consulted,  in  the  disposal 
of  his  property:  when  a  lordly,  though  unlettered 
British  elector,  possessed  of  a  turnip  garden,  with 
great  propriety  may  appoint  a  legislature,  to  assess 
the  ample  domains  of  the  most  sensible,  opulent 
American  planter. 

But  remember,  my  brethren,  when  a  people  have 
once  sold  their  liberties,  it  is  no  act  of  extraordi- 
nary generosity,  to  throw  their  lives  and  proper- 
ties into  the  bargain,  for  they  are  poor  indeed  when 
enjoyed  at  the  mercy  of  a  master. 

The  late  conduct  of  Great  Britain,  so  inconsis- 
tent with  the  practice  of  former  times,  so  subver- 
sive of  the  first  principles  of  government,  is  suffi- 
cient to  excite  the  discontent  of  the  subject:  the 
Americans  justly  and  decently  urged  an  exclusive 
right  of  taxing  themselves;  was  it  indulgent,  conci- 
liating, or  parental  conduct  in  that  state,  to  exag- 
ge'rate  such  a  claim,  as  a  concerted  plan  of  rebel- 
lion in  the  wanton  Americans?  and  by  a  rigorous 
and  cruel  exercise  of  power  to  enforce  submission, 
excite  such  animosities,  as  at  some  future  period, 
may  produce  a  bitter  repentance? 

Can  3uch  be  called  a  legal  tax  or  free  gift?  it  is 
rather  levying  contributions  on  grudging  enslaved 
Americans,  by  virtue  of  an  act  framed  and  enforced, 
not  only  without,  but  against  their  consent;  there- 
by rendering  the  provincial  assemblies  an  useless 
part  of  the  constitution. 

Where  laws  are  framed  and  assessments  laid  with- 
out a  legal  representation,  and  obedience  to  6nch 
acts  urged  by  force,  the  despairing  people  robbed 
of  every  constitutional  means  of  redress,  and  that 
people,  brave  and  virtuous,  must  become  the 
admiration  of  ages,  should  they  net  appeal  to  those 
powers,  which  the  immutable  laws  of  nature  have 
lent  to  all  mankind.  Fear  is  a  slender  tie  of  sub 
jection;  we  detest  those  whom  we  fear,  and  wish 
destruction  to  those  we  detest;  but  humanity, 
uprightness,  and  good  faith,  with  an  apparant 
watchfulness  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  con- 
stitute the  permanency,  and  are  the  firmest  sup- 
port of  the  sovzreign's  authority;  for  when  violence 
is  opposed  to  reason  and  justice,  courage  never 
wanes  an  arm  for  its  defence. 

What  dignity,  what  respect,  what  authority,  can 
Britain  derive  from  her  obstinate  adherence  to 
error?  she  stands  convicted  of  violating  her  own 
principles,  but  perseveres  with  unrelenting  severity; 
we  implore  for  rights  as  a  grace — she  aggravates 
our  distress,  by  lopping  away  another  and  another 
darling  privilege;  we  ask  for  freedom  and  she  sends 
the  sword.' 
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To  ihe  wisdom,  to  the  justice,  to  the  piety  of 
his  most  sacred  majesty,  I  unite  in  my  appeal  with 
this  unbounded  empire;  G«>d  grant  he  may  attend 
to  the  reiterated  prayer,  instead  of  the  murmur  of 
discontent,  and  the  frown  of  louring  disaffection; 
we  would  universally  hail  him  with  those  effusions 
of  genuine  joy,  and  duteous  veneration,  which  the 
proudest  despot  will  vairdy  look  for,  from  forced 
respect  or  ceremonial  horcnge. 

Parties  and  factions,  since  the  days  of  the  detest- 
ed Andrcss,  have  been  strangers  to  this  land;  no 
distinctions  of  heart  felt  animosity,  disturbed  the 
peace  and  order  of  society  till  the  malignant  folly 
of  a*  late  rancorous  commander  in  chief,  conjured 
then  from  the  dead:  when  shall  this  unhappy  clime 
be  purged  of  its  numerous  plagues?  when  will  our 
troubles,  our  feuds,  our  struggles  cease?  to  hen  toiU 
the  locusts  leave  the  laud?  then,  and  not  till  then, 
peace  and  plenty  shall  smile  around  us;  the  hus- 
bandman will  labor  with  pleasure;  and  honest  in- 
dustry reap  the  reward  of  its  toil. 

But  let  us  not  forget  the  distressing  occasion  of 
this  anniversary:  the  sullen  ghosts  of  murdered 
fellow-citizens  haunt  my  imagination  '-and  harrow 
up  my  soul;"  methinks  the  tainted  air  is  hung  with 
the  deys  of  death,  while  Ate,  hot  from  hell,  cries 
havoc'*,  and  lets  slip  the  dogs  of  war.  Hark!  the 
van  tenants  of  the  grave  still  shriek  for  vengeance 
on  (heir  remorseless  butchers:  forgive  us  heaven! 
s'/ould  we  mingle  involuntary  execrations,  while 
hovering  in  idea  over  the  guiltless  dead.  Where  is 
the  amiable,  the  graceful  Maverick?  the  opening 
blossom  is  now  withered  in  his  cheek,  the  sprightly 
fire  that  once  lightened  in  his  eye  is  quenehed  in 
death;|  the  savage  hands  of  brutal  ruffians  have 
crushed  the  unsuspecting  victim,  and  in  an  evil 
hour  snatched  away  his  gentle  soui. 

Where  is  the  friendly,  the  industrious  Caldwell? 
he  paced  innoxious  through  the  theatre  of  death, 
inconscious  of  design  or  danger,  when  the  winged 
fate  gored  his  bosom,  and  stript  his  startled  sou 
for  the  world  of  spirits.  Where  are  the  residue  of 
.active  citizens  that  were  wont  to  tread  these  sacred 
floors?  fallen  by  the  hands  of  the  vindictive  assassins 
they  swell  the  horrors  of  the  sanguinary  scene.— 
Loyalty  stands  on  tiptoe  at  the  shocking  recollec- 
tion, while  justice,virtue,  honor,  patriotism  become 
suppliants  for  immoderate  vengeance:  the  whole 
soul  clamors  for  arms,  and  is  on  fire  to  attack 
the  brutal  banditti;  we  fly  agonizing  to  the  horrid 


brethren  and  grinning  furies,  glolting  o'er  their 
carnage,  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  miscreant 
murderers,  redoubles  our  resentment,  and  makes 
revenge  a  virtue. 

By  heaven  they  die/  thus  nature  spoke,  and  tha 
swoln  heart  leap'd  to  execute  the  dreadful  pur- 
pose; dire  was  the  interval  of  rage,  fierce  was  the 
conflict  of  the  soul.  In  that  important  hour,  did 
not  the  stalking  ghosts  of  our  stern  fui  efathers, 
point  us  to  bloody  deeds  of  vengeance?  did  not  the 
consideration  of  our  expiring  liberties,  impel  us 
to  remorseless  havoc?  but  hark!  the  guardian  Gon 
of  New  England  issues  his  awful  mandate,  "rEAcr, 
bb  still;"  hush'd  was  the  bursting  war,  the 
louring  tempest  frowned  its  rage  away.  Confidence 
ill  that  God,  beneath  whose  wing  we  shelter  all 
our  cares,  that  blessed  confidence  released  the 
dastard,  the  cowering  prey:  with  haughty  scorn 
we  refused  to  become  their  executioners,  and 
nobiy  gave  them  to  the  wrath  of  heaven:  but  words 
can  poorly  paint  the  horrid  scene* — defenceless, 
prostrate,  bleeding  countrymen — the  piercing, 
agonizing  groans— the  mingled  moan  of  weeping 
relatives  and  friends — these  best  can  speak,  to 
rouse  the  luke-warm  into  noble  zeal;  to  fi  e  the 
zealous  into  manly  rage,  against  the  foul  oppression, 
of  quartering  troops,  in  populous  cities,  in  times  of 
peace. 


Thou  who  yon  bloody  walk  shalt  traverse,  there 
Where  troops  of  Britain's  king,  on  Britain's  suns, 
Discharg'd  the  leaden  vengeance;  pass  not  on 
E'er  thou  hast  blest  their  memory,  and  paid 
Those  hallowed  tears,  which  sootli  the  virtuous  dead: 
O  stranger!  stay  thee,  and  the  scene  around 
Contemplate  well;  and  if  perchance  thy  home 
Salute  thee  with  a  father's  honor'd  name. 
Go  call  thy  sous— instruct  them  what  a  debt 
Thty  owe  their  ancestors,  and  make  them  swear 
To  pay  it,  by  transmitting  down  entire, 
Those  sacred  riglds,  to  which  themselves  were  born. 


ORATION,  DELIVERED  AT  BOSTON,  MARCH  5,  1774, 

BY  THE  HON.  JOHN  H  \NCOCK,  ESQ. 

Vendidit  hie  auro  patriam,  dominumque  potentem 
Imposuit:  fixit  leges  pretio  atque  retixit. 
Non,  milii  si  linguae  centum  sint,  oraque  centum, 
Ferrea  vox,  omi'es  scelerum  comprendere  tin-mas, 

possini. 

Virg. 

Men,  brethren,  fathers  and  fellow*  countrymen ' — The 
attentive  gravity,  the  venerable  appearance  of  this 
crowded  audience;  the  dignity  which  I  behold  in 
the  countenances  «f  so  many  in  this  great  assem- 
bly; the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  upon  which  we 
have  met  together,  joined  to  a  consideration  of  the 
part  I  am  to  take  in  the  important  business  of  this 
day,  fill  me  with  an  awe  hitherto  unknown;   and 


heighten  the  sense  which  I  have  ever  had,  of  my 
nceldama;  we  gaze  on  the  mangled  corses  »f  our  Junworthiness  to  fill  this  sacred  desk;  but,  allured 

by  the  call  of  some  of  my  respected  fellow-citizens, 


•The  Nettlehain  Baronet. 

{■_ Hie  ubi  barbarus  hostis, 

jLTt  fera  plus  vaieant  legibus  arma  facit.—Ovii/  <k  Pgnto. 


Mtiltaqne  rubentia  crede 


t-ubriea  saxa  raa'Jem,  nulli  sua  profuit  Etas,— Lucan,  Lii.  3, 
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with  whose  request  it  is  always  my  greatest  plea- 
sure to  comply,  I  almost  forgot  my  want  of  ability 
to  perform  what  they  required.  In  this  situation 
1  find  my  only  support,  in  assuring  myself  that  a 
generous  people  will  not  severely  censure  what 
they  know  was  well  intended,  though  its  want  of 
merit,  should  prevent  their  being  able  to  applaud 
it.  And  I  pray,  that  my  sincere  attachment  to  the 
interest  of  my  country*  and  hearty  detestation  of 
every  design  formed  against  her  liberties,  may  be 
admitted  as  some  apology  for  my  appearance  in 
this  ptace. 

I  have  always,  from  my  earliest  youth,  rejoiced 
in  the  felicity  of  my  fellow-men;  and  have  ever 
considered  it  as  the  indispensable  duty  of  every 
member  of  society  to  promote,  as  far  as  in  Mm 
lies,  the  prosperity  of  every  individual,  but  more 
especially  of  the  community  to  which  lie  belongs; 
and  also,  as  a  faithful  subject  of  the  state,  to  use  his 
utmost  endeavors  to  detect,  and  having  detected, 
strenuously  to  oppose  every  traitorous  plot  which 
its  enemies  m*y  devise  for  its  destruction.  Security 
to  the  persons  an  1  properties  of  the  governed,  is 
so  obviously  the  design  and  end  of  civil  govern- 
ment, that  to  attempt  a  logical  proof  of  it,  would. 
belike  burning  tapers  at  noonday,  to  assist  the  sun 
in  enlightening  the  world;  and  it  cannot  be  either 
virtuous  or  honorable,  to  attempt  to  support  a  go- 
vernment, of  which  this  is  not  the  great  and  princi- 
pal basis;  and  it  is  to  the  last  degree  vicious  and 
infamous  to  attempt  to  support  a  government, 
which  manifestly  tends  to  render  the  persons  and 
properties  of  'he  governed  insecure.  Some  boast 
of  being  friends  to  government;  I  am  a  friend  to 
righteous,  government,  to  a  government  founded 
upon  the  principles  of  reason  and  justice;  but  I 
glory  in  publicly  avowing  my  eternal  enmity  to 
tyranny.  Is  the  present  system,  which  the  British 
administration  have  adopted  for  the  government 
of  the  colonies,  a  righteous  government?  or  is  it 
tyranny? — Here  suffer  rne  to  ask  (and  would  to 
Heaven  there  could  be  an  answer)  what  tenderness, 
what  regard,  respect  or  consideration  has  Great 
Britain  shewn,  in  their  late  transactions,  for  the 
security  of  the  persons  or  properties  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  colonies?  or  rather,  what  have 
they  omitted  doing  to  destroy  that  security?  they 


are  sent  to  enforce  their  mad  prehensions.  The 
town  of  Boston,  ever  faithful  to  the  British  crown, 
has  been  invested  by  a  British  fleet:  the  troops  of 
George  the  III.  have  crossed  the  wide  Atlantic,  not 
toe  igagean  enemy,  but  to  assistaband  of  tiiattohs 
in  trampling  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  most 
loyal  subjects  in  America — those  rights  and  liber- 
ties which,  as  a  father,  he  ought  ever  to  regard, 
and  as  a  king,  he  is  bounds  in  honor,  to  defend 
from  violations,  even  at  the  risque  of  his  own  life. 

Let  net  the  history  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Brunswick  inform  posterity,  that  a  king,  descend- 
ed from  that  glorious  monarch,  George  the  II.  once 
sent  his  British  subjects  to  conquer  and  enslave 
his  subjects  in  America,  but  be  perpetual  infamy 
°ntailed  upon  ihat  villain  who  dared  to  advise  his 
master  to  such  execrable  measures;  for  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  the  consequences  which  so  naturally 
followed  upon  sending  troops  into  America,  to  en- 
force  obedience  to  acts  of  the  British  parliament, 
'vhich  neither  Gob  nor  man  ever  empowered  them 
to  make.  It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  troops, 
who  knew  the  errand  they  were  sent  upon,  would 
treat  the  people  whom  they  were  to  subjugate, 
with  a  cruelty  and  haughtiness,  which  too  often 
buries  thehonorable  character  of  a  soldier,  i  thedis- 
gracefulname  of '&n  unfeeling  ruffian.  The  troops,  up- 
on their  first  arrival,  took  possession  of  our  senate- 
house,  and  pointed  their  cannon  against  the  judg- 
ment-hall, and  even  continued  them  there  whilst 
the  supreme  court  of  judicature  for  this  province 
was  actually  sitting  to  decide  upon  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  the  kind's  subjects.  Our  streets  nightly 
resounded  with  the  noise  of  riot  and  debauchery; 
our  peaceful  citizens  were  hourly  exposed  to 
shameful  insults,  ar>d  often  felt  the  effects  of  their 
violence  and  outrage. — But  this  was  not  all:  as 
though  thev  thought  it  not  enough  to  violate  our 
civil  rights,  they  endeavored  to  deprive  us  of  the 
enjoyment  of  our  religious  privileges;  1o  viciate 
our  morals,  and  thereby  render  us  deserving  cf 
destruction.  Hence  the  rude  din  of  arms  which 
broke  in  upon  your  solemn  devotions  in  your  tem- 
ples, on  that  day  hallowed  by  heaven,  and  set 
apart  by  God  himself  for  lis  peculiar  wo/ship. 
Hence,  impious  oaths  and  blasphemies  so  often 
tortured  your  unaccustomed  ear.      Hence,  all  the 


have  declared  that  they  have,  ever  had,  and  of:  arts  which  idleness  and  luxury  could  invent,  were 
right  ought  ever  to  have,  full  power  to  make  laws  used  to  betray  our  youth  of  one  sex  into  extrava- 
of  sufficient  validity  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all'  gance  and  effeminacy,  and  of  theotherto  infamy  and 
cases  whatever:  they  have  exercised  this  pretended  ruin;   and  did  they  not  succeed   but  too  well?  did 


right  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  us  without  our  con- 
sent; and  lest  we  should  shew  some  rtlucUnce  at 


not  a  reverence  for  religion   sensibly   decay?  did 
not  our  infants  almost  learn  to  lisp  out  curses  De- 


parting with  our  property,  her  fleets  and  armies  fore  they  knew  their  horrid  import?  did  not  our 
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youth  forget  they  were  Americans,  and  regardless 
of  the  admonitions  of  the  wise  and  aged,  servilely 
copy  from  their  tyrants  those  vices  which  finally 
must  overtbrow  the  empire  of  Great  Britain?  and 
must  I  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  even 
the  noblest,  fairest  part  of  all  the  lower  creation 
did  not  entirely  escape  the  cursed  snare?  when 
virtue  has  once  erected  her  throne  within  the 
female  breast,  it  is  upon  so  solid  a  basis  that  noth- 
ing is  able  to  expel  the  heavenly  inhabitant.  But 
have  there  not  been  some,  few  indeed,  I  hope, 
whose  youth  and  inexperience  have  rendered  them 
a  prey  to  wretches,  whom,  upon  the  least  reflec- 
tion, they  would  have  despised  and  hated  as  foes 
to  God  and  their  country?  I  fear  there  have  been 
some  such  unhappy  instances;  or  why  have  I  seen 
an  honest  father  cloathed  with  shame;  or  why  a 
virtuous  mother  drowned  in  tears? 

But  I  forbear,  and  come  reluctantly  to  the  trans 
actions  of  that  dismal  night,   when  in  such  quick 
succession  we  felt  the  extremes  of  grief,  astonish- 
ment and  rage;  when  Heaven  in  anger,  for  a  dread- 
ful moment  suffered  hell  to  take  the  reins;  when 
Satan  with  his  chosen  band  opened  the  sluices  of 
New-England's  blood,  and  sacrilegiously  polluted 
our  land  with  the  dead  bodies  of  her  guiltless 
sons.     Let  this  sad  tale  of  death  never  be  told 
without  a  tear:  let  not  the  heaving  bosom  cease 
to  burn  with  a  manly  indignation  at  the  barbarous 
story,  through  the  long  tracts  of  future  time:  let 
every  parent  tell  the  shameful  story  to  his  listening 
children  'til  tears   of  pity   glisten  in   their  eyes, 
and  boiling  passions  shakes   their  tender  frames; 
and  whilst  the  anniversary  of  that  ill-fated  night  is 
kept  a  jubilee  i,i  the  grim  court  of  pandemonium, 
let  all  America  join  in  one  common  prayer  to  hea- 
ven, that  the  inhuman,  unprovoked  murder9  of  the 
fifth  of  March,  1770,  planned  by  Hillsborough,  and 
a.  knot  of  treacherous  knaves  in  Boston,  and  execu- 
ted by  the  cruel  hand  of  Preston  and  his  sangui- 
nary coadjutors,  may  ever  stand  on  history  with- 
out a  parallel.     But  what,  my  countrymen,  with- 
held the  ready  arm  of  vengeance  from   executing 
instant  justice  on  the  vile  assassins?  perhaps  you 
feared  promiscuous  carnage  mignt  ensue,  and  that 
the  innocent  might  share  the  fate  of  those  who  had 
performed  the  infernal  deed.    But  v/ere  not   all 
guilty?  where  you  not  too  tender  of  the  lives  of 
those  who  came  to  fix  a  yoke  on  your  necks?  but  I 
must  not  too  severely  blame  a  fault,  which  great 
souls  only  can  commit.     May  that  magnificence  of 
spirit  which  scorns  the  low  pursuits  of  malice,  may 
that  generous  compassion  which  often  preserves 


from  ruin,  even  a  guilty  villian,  forever  actuate  the 
noble  bosoms  of  Americans!     But  let  not  the  mis- 
creant  host  vainly  imagine  that  we  feared  their 
arms.     No;  them  we  despised;  we  dread  nothing 
but  slavery.     Death  is  the  creature  of  a  poltroon's 
brains;  'tis  immortality  to  sacrifice   ourselves  for 
the  salvation  of  our  country.     We  fear  not  death. 
That  gloamy  night,  the  pale  faced  moon,  and  the 
affrighted  stars  that  hurried  through  the  sky,  can 
witness  that  we  fear  not  death.   Our  hearts  which, 
at  the  recollection,  glow  with  rage  that  four  revolv- 
ing years  have  scarcely  taught  us  to  restrain,  can 
witness  that  we  fear  not  death;  and  happy  it  is  for 
those  who  dared  to  insult  us,  that  their  naked  bones 
are  not  now  piled  up  an  everlasting  monument  of 
Massachusetts'  bravery.    But  they  retired,  they 
fl-d,  and  in  that  flight  they  found  their  only  safety. 
We  then  expected  that  the  hand  of  public  justice 
would  soon  inflict  that  punishment  upon  the  mur- 
derers, which, by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  they  had 
incurred.     But  let  the  unbiassed  pen  of  a  Robert- 
son, or  perhaps  of  some  equally  famed  American, 
conduct  this  trial  before  the  great  tribunal  of  suc- 
ceeding generations.     A.nd  though  the  murderers 
may  escape  the  just  resentment  of  an  enraged  peo- 
ple ;  though  drowsy  justice,  intoxicated   by  the 
poisonous  draught  prepared  for  her  cup,  still  nods 
upon  her  rotten  seat,  yet  be  assured,  such  compli- 
cated crimes  will  meet  their   due  reward.     Tell 
me,  ye  bloody  butchers!  ye  villians  high  and  low! 
ye  wretches  who  contrived,  as  well  as  you  who  ex- 
ecuted the  inhuman  deed!   do  you  not  feel   the 
goads  and  stings  of  conscious  guilt  pierce  through 
your  savage  bosoms?  though  some  of  you  may  think 
yourselves  exalted  to  a  height  that  bids  defiance 
to  human  justice,  and  others  shroud  yourselves  be- 
neath the  mask  of  hypocrisy,  and  build  your  hopes 
of  safety  on  the  low  arts  of  cunning,  chicanery  and 
falsehood;  yet  do  you  not  sometimes  feel  the  knaw- 
ings  of  that  worm  which  never  dies?  do  not  the  in- 
jured shades  of  Maverick,  Gray,  Caldwell,  Attucks 
and  Carr,  attend  you  in  your  solitary  walks,  arrest 
you  even  in  the  midst  of  your  debaucheries,  and  fill 
even  your  dreams  with  terror?  but  if  the  unappeas- 
ed  rnanes  of  the  dead  should  not  disturb  their  mur- 
derers, yet  surely  even  your  obdurate  hearts  must 
shrink,  and  your  guilty  blood  must  chill  within 
your  rigid  veins,  when  you  behold  the  miserable 
Monk,  the  wretched  victim  of  }'our  savage  cruelty. 
Observe  his  tottering  knees,  which  scarce  sustain 
his  wasted  body;  look  on  his  haggard  eyes;  mark 
well  the  death-like  paleness   on  his  fallen  cheek, 
and  tell  me,   does  not  the  sight  plant  daggers  in 
your  souls?  unhappy  Monk!  cut  off  in  the  gay  mom 
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of  manhood,  from  all  tbe  joys  which  sweeten  life, 
doomed  to  drag  on  a  pitiful  existence,  without  even 
a  hope  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  returning  health! 
yet  Monk,  thou  livest  not  in  vain;  thou  livest  a 
warning  to  thy  country,  which  sympathizes  with 
the  in  thy  sufferings;  thou  livest  an  affecting,  an 
alarming  instance  of  the  unbounded  violence  which 
lust  of  power,  assisted  by  a  standing  army,  can  lead 
a  traitor  to  commit. 

For  us  he  bled,  and  now  languishes.  The  wounds 
by  which  he  is  tortured  to  a  lingering  death,  were 
aimed  at  our  country!  surely  the  meek-eyed  chari- 
ty  can  never  behold  such  sufferings  with  indiffer- 
ence. Nor  can  her  lenient  hand  forbear  to  pour 
oil  and  wine  into  these  wounds,  and  to  assuage  at 
least,  what  it  cannot  heal. 

Patriotism  is  ever  united  with  humanity  and 
compassion.  This  noble  affection  which  impels  us 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  dear,  even  life  itself,  to 
our  country,  involves  in  it  a  common  sympathy  and 
tenderness  for  every  citizen,  and  must  ever  have  a 
particular  feeling  for  one  who  suffers  in  a  public 
cause.  Thoroughly  persuaded  of  this,  I  need  no> 
add  a  word  to  engage  your  compassion  and  bounty 
towards  a  fellow  citizen,  who,  with  long  protracted 
anguish,  falls  a  victim  to  the  relentless  rage  of  our 
common  enemies. 

Ye  dark  designing  knaves,  ye  murderers,  pani 
cides!  how   dare  you   tread  upon  the  earth,  which 
has  drank  in  the  blood  of  slaughtered   innocents, 
shed  by  your  wicked  hands?  how  dare  you  breathe 
that  air  which  wafted   to  the  ear  of  heaven,  the 
groans  of  those  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  your  accursed 
ambition?  but  if  the  laboring  earth  doth  not  ex 
pand  her  jaws;  if  the  air  you  breathe  is  not  com- 
missioned to  be  the  minister  of  death;  yet,  hear  it, 
and  tremble!  the  eye  of  heaven  penetrates  the  dark 
est  chambers  of  the  soul,  traces  the  leading  clue 
through  all  the  labyrinths  which  your  industrious 
folly  has  devised;  and  you,  however  you  may  have 
screened  yourselves  from  human  eyes,  must  be  ar 
raigned,  must  lift  your  hands,  red  with   the  blood 
of  those  whose  death  you  have  procured,  at  the  tre 
meudous  bar  of  God. 

But  I  gladly  quit  the  gloomy  theme  of  death, 
and  leave  you  to  improve  the  thought  of  thai  im- 
portant day,  when  our  naked  souls  mu^t  stand  be- 
fore that  being,  from  whom  nothing  can  be  hid.  1 
would  not  dwell  too  long  upon  the  horrid  effects 
which  have  already  followed  from  quartering  regu 
lar  troops  in  this  town:  let  our  misfortunes  teach 
posterity  to  guard  against  such  evils  for  the  future. 
Standing  armies  are  sometimes  (I  would  by  no 


means  say  generally,  much  less  universally)  com- 
posed of  persons  who  have  rendered  themselves 
unfit  to  live  in  civil  society;  who  have  no   other 
motives  of  conduct  than  those  which  a  desire  of 
the  present  gratification  of  their  passions  suggests; 
who  have  no  property  in  any  country;  men  who 
have  given  up  their  own  liberties,  and  envy  those 
who  enjoy  liberty;  who  are  equally  indifferent  to  the- 
glory  of  a  George  or  a  Louis;  who  for  the  addition 
of  one  penny  a  day  to  their  wages,  would  desert 
from  the  Christian  cross,  and  fight  under  the  ere- 
scent  of  the  Turkish  sultan;  from  such  men  as  these 
what  has  not  a  state  to  fear?  with  such  as  these' 
usurping  Cssar  passed  the  Rubicon;  with  such  as 
these  he  humbled  mighty  Rome,  and  forced  the 
mistress  of  the  world  to  own  a  master  in  a  traitor 
These  are  the  men  whom  sceptered  robbers  now 
employ  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  God,  and  render 
vain  the  bounties  which  his  gracious  hand  pours  in- 
iiscriminately  upon  his  creatures.     By  these  the 
miserable  slaves  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  many  other 
extensive  countries,  are  rendered  truly  wretched 
though  their  air  is  salubrious,  and  their  soil  luxu- 
riously fertile.    By  these,  France  and  Spain,  though 
blessed  by  nature  with  all  that  administers  to  the 
convenience  of  life,  have  been  reduced  to  that  con- 
emptible  state  in  which  they  now  appear;  and  by 
these  Britain but  if  I  was  possessed 


of  the  gift  of  prophecy,  I  dare  not,  except  by  divine 
command,  unfold  the  leaves  on  which  the  destiny 
of  that  once  powerful  kingdom  is  inscribed. 

But  since  standing  armies  are  so  hurtful  to  a 
state,  perhaps  my  countrymen  may  demand  some 
substitute,  some  other  means  of  rendering  us  ser 
cure  against  the  incursions  of  a  foreign  enemy.  But 
can  you  be  one  moment  at  .1  loss?  will  not  a  well  dis- 
ciplined militia  afford  you  ample  security  against 
foreign  foes?  we  want  not  courage;  it  is  discipline 
alone  in  which  we  are  exceeded  by  the  most  formid- 
able troops  that  ever  trod  the  earth.     Surely  our 
hearts  flutter  no  more  at  tbe  sound  of  war,  than 
did  those  of  the  immortal  band  of  Persia,  the  Ma- 
cedonian phalanx,   the  invincible  Roman  legions, 
the  Turkish   Janissaries,  the   Gens  des  Armes  of 
France,  or  the  well  known  grenadiers  of  Britain,    \ 
well  disciplined  militia  is  a   safe,  an  honorable 
guard  to  a  community  like  this,  whose  inhabitants 
are  by  nature  brave,  and  are  laudably  tenacious  of 
that  freedom  in  which  they  were  born.     From  a 
well  regulated  militia  we  havenothingto  fear;  their 
interest  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  state.     When 
a  country  is  invaded,  the  militia  are  ready  to  ap- 
pear in  its  defence;  they  march  into  the  field  witlj 
that  fortitude  which  a  conscio«sness  of  the  ju  tia'a 
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of  the'*  cause  inspires;  tliey  do  not  jeopard  their 
lives  for  a  master  who  considers  them  only  as  the 
instruments  of  his  ambition,  and  whom  they  regard 
only  as  the  daily  dispenser  of  the  scanty  pittance 
of  bread  and  water.  No,  they  fight  for  their  houses, 
their  lands,  for  their  wives,  their  children,  for  all 
who  claim  the  tendc-rest  names,  and  are  held  dear- 
est in  their  hearts,  they  fight  prourvus  et  focis,  for 
their  liberty,  and  for  themselves,  and  for  their  God. 
And  let  it  not  offend,  if  I  say,  that  no  militia  ever 
appeared  in  more  flourishing  condition,  than  that 
of  this  province  now  doth.;  and  pardon  me  if  I  say 
— of  this  town  in  particular. — I  mean  not  to  boast; 
I  would  not  excite  envy  but  manly  emulation.  We 
have  all  one  common  cause;  let  it  therefore  be  our 
only  contest,  who  shall  most  contribute  to  the  se- 
curity  of  the  liberties  of  America.  And  may  the 
same  kind  Providence  which  has  watched  over  this 
country  from  her  infant  state,  still  enable  us  to  de- 
feat our  enemies.  I  cannot  here  forbear  noticing 
the  signal  manner  in  which  the  designs  of  those 
who  wish  not  well  to  us  have  been  discovered.  The 
darkdeedsofa  treacherous  cabal,  have  been  brought 
io  public  view.  You  now  know  the  serpents  who, 
whilst  cherished  in  yeur  bosoms,  were  darting  their 
envenomed  stings  into  the  vitals  of  the  constitution. 
But  the  representatives  of  the  people  have  fixed  a 
mark  on  these  ungrateful  monsters,  which,  though 
it  may  not  make  them  so  secure  as  Cain  of  old,  yet 
renders  them  at  least  as  infamous.  Indeed  it  would 
be  affrontive  to  the  tutelar  deity  of  this  country 
even  to  despair  of  saving  it  from  all  the  snares 
which  human  policy  can  lay. 

True  it  is,  that  the  British  ministry  have  annexed 
a  salary  to  the  office  of  the  governor  of  this  pro- 
vince, to  be  paid  out  of  a  revenue,  raised  in  Ameri 
c»,  without  our  consent.  They  have  attempted  to 
render  our  courts  of  justice  the  instruments  of  ex- 
tending the  authority  of  acts  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment over  this  colony,  by  making  the  judges  de- 
pendent on  the  British  administration  for  their 
support.  But  this  people  will  never  be  enslaved 
with  their  eyes  open.  The  moment  they  knew  that 
the  governor  was  not  such  a  governor  as  the  char- 
ter of  the  province  points  out,  he  lost  his  power  of 
hurting  thern.  They  were  alarmed;  they  suspect- 
ed  him,  have  guarded  against  him,  and  he  has  found 
that  a  wise  and  a  brave  people,  when  they  know  their 
danger,  are  fruitful  in  expedients  to  escape  it. 

The  courts  of  judicature  also  so  far  lost  their 
dignity,  by  being  supposed  to  be  under  an  undue 
influence,  that  our  representatives  thought  it  abso 
lutety  necessary  to  resolve  that  they  were  bound 
to  declare  that  they  would  not  receive  any  other 


salary  besides  that  which  the  general  court  should 
grant  them;  and  if  they  did  not  make  this  declara- 
tion, that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  house  to  im- 
peach them. 

Great  expectations  were  also  formed  from  the 
artful  scheme  of  allowing  the  East  India  company 
to  export  tea  to  America,  upon  their  own  account. 
This  certainly,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  ef- 
fected the  purpose  of  the  contrivers,  and  gratified 
the  most  sanguine  wishes  of  our  adversaries.  We 
soon  should  have  found  our  trade  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  and  taxes  imposed  on  every  thing  which 
we  consumed;  nor  would  it  have  been  strange,  if, 
in  a  few  years,  a  company  in  London  should  have 
purchased  an  exclusive  right  of tradingto  America. 
But  their  plot  was  soon  discovered.  The  people 
soon  were  aware  of  the  poison  which,  with  so  much 
craft  and  subtility,  had  been  concealed:  loss  and 
disgrace  ensued:  and,  perhaps,  this  long- concerted 
master-piece  of  policy,  may  issue  in  the  total  disuse 
of  tea,  in  this  country,  which  will  eventually  be  the 
saving  of  the  lives  and  the  estates  of  thousands — 
yet  while  we  rejoice  that  the  adversary  has  not  hi- 
therto prevailed  against  us,  let  us  by  no  means 
put  off  the  harness.  Restless  malice,  and  disap- 
pointed ambition,  will  still  suggest  new  measures 
to  our  inveterate  enemies.  Therefore  let  us  also 
be  ready  to  take  the  field  whenever  danger  calls; 
let  us  be  united  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  each 
other,  by  promoting  a  general  union  among  us. 
Much  has  been  done  by  the  committees  of  cor- 
respondence for  this  and  the  other  towns  of  this 
province,  towards  uniting  the  inhabitants;  let  them 
still  go  on  and  prosper.  Much  has  been  done  by 
the  committees  of  correspondence,  for  the  houses 
of  assembly,  in  this  and  our  sister  colonies,  for 
uniting  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  continent,  for 
ihe  security  of  their  common  interest.  May  suc- 
cess ever  attend  their  generous  endeavors.  But 
permit  me  here  to  suggest  a  general  congress  of 
deputies,  from  the  several  houses  of  assembly,  on 
the  continent,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  estab- 
lishing such  an  union,  as  the  present  posture  of 
our  affairs  require.  At  such  a  congress  a  firm 
foundation  may  be  laid  for  the  security  of  our 
rights  and  liberties;  a  system  may  be  formed  for 
our  common  safety,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  which, 
we  shall  be  able  to  frustrate  any  attempts  to  over- 
throw our  constitution;  restore  peace  and  harmony 
to  America,  and  secir-e  honor  and  wealth  to  Great 
Britain,  even  against  the  inclinations  of  her  minis- 
,ers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  study  her  welfare;  and  we 
ahull  also  free  ourselves  from  those  unmannerly 
nUlagers  who  imuudei-uy  tell  us,  that  they  are  li- 
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censed  by  an  act  of  the  British  parliament,  to  thrust 
their  dirty  hands  int©  the  pockets  of  every  Ame- 
rican. But,  I  tnist,  the  happy  time  will  come, 
when,  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  those  noxious 
vermin  will  be  swept  forever  from  the  streets  of 
Boston. 

Surely  you  never  will  tamely  suffer  this  country 
to  be  a  den  of  thieves  Remember,  my  friends, 
from  whom  you  sprang. — Let  not  a  meanness  of 
spirit,  unknown  to  those  whom  you  bosst  of  as  your 
Fathers,  excite  a  thought  to  the  dishonor  of  your 
mothers.  I  conjure  you  byall  that  is  dear,  by  all  that 
is  honorable,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  not  only  that 
ye  pray,  but  that  you  act;  that,  if  necessary,  ye 
fight,  and  evpn  die,  for  thejrosperKy  of  our  Jeru 
"salem.  Break  in  sunder,  with  noble  disdain,  the 
bonds  with  which  the  Philistines  have  bound  you. 
Suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  betrayed  by  the  soft 
arts  of  luxury  and  effeminacy,  into  the  pit  dipped 
for  your  destruction.  Despise  the  glare  of  wealth 
That  people  who  pay  greater  respect  to  a  wealthy 
villain,  than  to  an  honest  upright  man  in  poverty, 
almost  deserve  to  be  enslaved;  they  plainly  shew 
that  wealth,  however  it  may  be  acquired,  is,  in 
their  esteem,  to  be  preferred  to  virtue. 

But  I  thank  Gon,  that  America  abounds  in  men 
who  are  superior  to- all  temptation,  whom  nothing 
can  divert  from  a  steady  pursuit  of  the  interest  of 
their  country;  who  are  at  once  its  ornament  and 
safe-guard.  And  sure  I  am,  I  should  not  incur 
your  displeasure,  if  I  paid  a  respect  so  justly  due 
to  their  much  honored  characters  in  this  place; 
but  when  I  name  an  ADA.M3,  such  a  numerous 
host  of  fellow  patriots  rush  upon  my  mind,  that  I 
fear  it  would  take  up  too  much  of  your  time,  should 
I  attempt  to  call  over  the  illustrious  roll:  but  your 
grateful  hearts  will  point  you  to  the  men;  and  their 
revered  names,  in  all  succeeding  times,  shall  grace 
the  annals  of  America.  From  them,  let  us,  my 
friends,  take  example;  from  them,  let  us  catch  the 
divine  enthusiasm;  and  feel,  each  for  himself,  the 
(ioD-like  pleasure  of  diffusing  happiness  on  all 
around  us;  of  deliverii  ,  the  oppressed  from  the 
iron  grasp  of  tyranny;  of  changing  the  hoarse  com- 
plaints and  bitter  moans  of  wretched  slaves,  into 
those  cheerful  sor.gs,  which  freedom  and  content- 
ment must  inspire.  There  is  a  heart-feit  satisfac- 
tion in  reflecting  on  our  exertions  for  the  public 
weal,  which  all  the  sufferings  an  enraged  tyrani 
can  i.iflict,  will  never  take  away;  which  the  ingra- 
titude and  reproaches  of  those  whom  we  have  sav 
ed  from  ruin,  cannot  rob  us  of.  Tke  virtuous  as- 
serlor  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  merits  *  reward, 


which  even  a  want  of  success  in  his  endeavors  to 
9ave  his  country,  the  heaviest  misfortune  which 
can  befal  a  genuine  patriot,  cannot  entirely  prevent 
him  from  receiving. 

I  have  the  most  animating  confidence  that  the 
present  noble  struggle  for  liberty,  will  terminate 
gloriously  for  America.  And  let  us  play  the  man 
for  our  Cod,  and  for  the  cities  of  our  God;  while 
we  are  using  the  means  in  our  power,  let  as  hum- 
bly commit  our  righteous  cause  to  the  great  Lont» 
of  the  universe,  who  lovetb  righteousness  and 
hateth  iniquity.  And  having  secured  the  approba- 
tion of  our  hearts,  by  a  faithful  and  unwearied  dis- 
charge of  our  duty  to  our  country,  let  us  joyfully 
leave  our  concerns  in  the  hands  of  Hra  who  rais- 
eth  up  and  putteth  down  the  empires  and  king- 
doms  of  the  world  as  He  pleases;  and  with  cheer- 
ful submission  to  His  sovereign  will,  devoutly  say 

".Vlthoughthefg  tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall 
fruit  be  in  the  vines,-  the  labor  nfihe  olive  shall  fail, 
anil  the  f  eld  shall  yield  no  meat;  the  flock  shall  be  cu  « 
off  from  the  fold,  and  there  sLill  be  no  herd  in  the 
stalls;  yet  lue  will  rejoice  in  the  LORD,  we  -will  jotf 
in  the  GOD  if  our  sulvution." 

ORATION  DELIVERED  AT  BOSTON,  MARCH  6,  1775, 

BY  DR.  JOSEPH  WARREN. 

TanUt  molis  crat,  Romunam  condere gen  tern.  > 

Vjhgil's.  JEsi 
Qui,  metuens,  vivit,  liber  mihi  non  erit  unqj/nm. 

Hon.  Ej?is. 

Mr    EVER  HONORED  FELLOW-CITIZENS 

It  is  not  without  the  most  humiliating  conviction 
of  my  w>.nt  of  ability  that  I  now  appear  before  yogu 
but  the  sense  I  have  of  the  obligation  I  am  under 
to  obey  the  calls  of  my  country  at  all  times,  to- 
gether with  an  animating  recollection  of  your  in- 
dulgence, exhibited  upon  so  many  occasions,  has 
induced  me,  once  more,  undeserving  as  I  am,  to 
throw  myself  upon  that  candor,  which  looks  with 
kindness  on  the  feeblest  efforts  of  an  honest  mind. 

You  will  not  now  expect  the  elegance,  the  learn- 
ing, the  fire,  the  enrapturing  strains  of  eloquence 
which  charmed  you  when  a  Lovell,  a  Cauncu,  or  a 
Hancj.-ck  spake;  but  you  will  permit  me  to  say  that 
with  a  sincerity  equal  to  theirs,  I  mourn  over  my 
bleeding  country:  With  them  I  weep  at  her  dis-  f) 
tress,  and  with  them  deeply  resent  the  many  inju- 
ries  she  has  received  from  the  hands  of  cruel  and 
unreasonable  men. 

That  personal  freedom  is  the  natural  right  of 
every  man,  and  that  properly,  or  an  exclusive 
right  to  dispose  of  what  he  has  honestly  acquired 
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y  his  own  labor,  necessarily  arises  therefrom,  are' 
truths  which  common  sense  has  placed  beyond  the 
reacli  of  contradiction.  Ad  no  man  or  body  of 
men  can,  without  being  guilty  of  flagrant  injustice, 
claim  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  persons  or  acquisi- 
tions of  any  other  man  or  body  of  then,  unless  it 
can  be  proved  that  such  a  right  has  arisen  fron. 
some  compact  between  the  parties  in  which  it  has 
been  explicitly  and  freely  granted. 

If  1  may  be  indulged  in  taking  a  retrospective 
view  of  the  first  settlement  of  our  country.it  will 


the  service  of  hell.  They  taught  that  pnnc  s,  ho- 
nored with  tiie  name  of  Christian,  might  bid  d-fi- 
ance  to  the  founder  of  their  faith,  might  pillage 
Pagan  countries  and  deluge  the.u  with  blood,  only 
because  they  boasted  themselves  to  be  the  disci- 
ples of  that  teacher  who  strictly  carg'd  his  fol- 
lowers to  do  to  others  us  they  -would  that  others  shoidd 
do  unto  t'um. 

This  country  having  been  discovered  by  an  Eng 
lish  subject,  in  the  year  1620,  was  (according  to 
the  system  which  the  blind  superstition  of  those 


be  easy  to  determine  with  what  degree  of  justice  J  times  supported)  deemed  the  property  of  the 
the  late  parliament  of  Great  Britain  have  assumed  j  crown  of  England.  Our  ancestors,  when  they  re- 
the  power  of  giving  away  that  property  which  the    solved  to  quit  their  native  soil,  obtained  from  king 


Americans  have  earned  by  their  labcr. 

Our  fathers  having  nobly  resolved  never  to  wenr 
the  yoke  of  despotism,  and  seeing  the  European 
world,  at  that  time,  through  indolence  and  cow- 
ardice, falling  a  prey  to  tyranny,  bravely  threw 
themselves  upon'  the  bosom   of  the  ocean,   deter- 


James,  a  grant  of  certain  lands  in  North  America. 
This  they  probably  did  to  silence  the  cavils  of  their 
enemies,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  they  de- 
spised the  pretended  right  which  he  claimed  there- 
to. Certain  it  is,  that  he  might,  with  equal  pro- 
priety and  jus'ice,  have  made  them  a  grant  of  the 
planet  Jupiter.  And  their  subsequent  conduct  plain- 


mined  to  find   a  place  in  which  they   might  enjoy    ly  shews  tnat  tjiev  wcre  loo  wen  acquainted  with 


their  freedom,  or  perish  in  the  glorious  attempt 
Approving  heaven  beheld  the  favorite  ark  dancing 
upon  t'..e  waves,  and  graciously  preserved  it  until 
the  chosen  families  were  brought  in  safety  to  these 
western  regions.  They  found  the  land  swarming 
With  savages,  who  threatened  death  with  every 
kind  of  torture.  But  savages,  and  death  with  tor- 
ture, were  fur  less  terrible  than  slavery:  nothing 
was  so  much  the  object  of  their  abhorrence  as  a 
tyrant's  power:  they  knew  it  was  more  safe  to  dwell 
with   man   in  his  most  unp  dished  state,  than  in  a    neard  0f  lae  island  of  Great  Britain 


humanity,  and  the  principles  of  natural  equity,  to 
suppose  that  the  grant  gave  them  any  right  to 
lake  possession;  they  therefore  entered  into  a  trea- 
ty with  the  natives,  and  bought  from  them  the 
lands:  nor  have  I  ever  yet  obtained  any  informa- 
tion that  our  ancestors  ever  pleaded,  or  that  the 
natives  ever  regarded  the  grant  from  the  English 
crown:  the  business  was  transacted  by  the  parties 
in  the  same  independent  manner  that  it  would 
have   been,  had   neither  of  them   ever  known  or 


country  where  arbitrary  power  prevails.  Even 
anarchy  itself,  that  bugbear  held  up  by  the  tools  of 
power  (though  truly  to  be  deprecated)  is  infinitely 
less  dangerous  to  ma  'kind  than  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. Anarchy  can  be  but  of  a  short  duration;  for 
when  men  are  at  liber  y  'o  pursue  that  course  which 
is  most  conducive  to  their  own  happiness,  they 
will  soon  come  into  it,  and  fr  >m  the  rudest  slate 
ofuatwre,  order  and  g  >od  governm  nt  must  soon 
arise.  But  tyranny,  w  en  once  established,  entails 
its  curses  on  a  nation  to  the  .atest  p>  riod  of  time; 
unless  some  daring  genius,  i  spired  by  heaven, 
shall,  unappailed  by  danger,  br.vciy  form  and  exe- 
cute  the  arduous  design  of  restoring  liberty  and 
life  to  his  enslaved,  murdered  country. 

The  tools  of  power,  in  every  age,  have  racked 
their  inventions  to  justify  the  few  in  sporting  with 
the  happiness  of  ihe  many;  and,  having  found  their 
Sophistry  too  we  A  to  old  mankind  in  bondage, 
have  impiously  dared  to  Force  religion,  tae  daugh- 
ter of  the  king  of  heayen,  to  become  a  prostitute  in 


Having  become  the  honest  proprietors  of  the 
soil,  they  immediately  appned    themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  it;  and  they  soon  beheld  the  virgin 
earth  teeming  with  richest  frui'.s.a  gra  eful  recom- 
pense for  their  unwearied  toil.    The  fields  began 
to  wave  with  ripening  harvests,  and  the  late  bar- 
ren wilderness  was  seen  to  blossom  like  the  rose. 
The  savage  natives  saw  with  wonder  the  delight- 
ful change,  and  quickly  formed  a  scheme  to  obtain 
thut  by  fr.ud  or  fore  -,  which  nature   meant  as  the 
reward  of  industry  alone.     Bit  the  illustrious  emi- 
grants soon  convinced  the  rude  invaders,  that  they 
were  not   less,  ready  to  take   the  field  for  battle 
than   for  labor;   and  the  insidious  foe  was  driven 
from  their  borders  as  ofien  as  he  ventured  to  dis- 
turb    hem.     The  crown  of  Engl.nd  looked  with 
indiff  rnce  on  the  contest;  our  ancestors  were  left 
alone  to  combat  wi  h  the  natives.    Nor  is  there 
any  reason   io  believe,  that  it  ever  was  intended 
by  the  one  party,   or   expected  by  the  other,  that 
the  grantor  «h,ould  defend  and  maintain  the  gran- 
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tees  in  thepaceable  p  ssession  of  the  lands  named 
in  the  patents.  And  it  appears  plainly,  fivtn  tin 
history  of  tho=e  times,  that  neither  the  prince  nor 
the  people  of  England,  thought  themselves  mucl 
interested  in  the  matter.  They  had  not  then  any 
idea  of  a  thousandth  part  of  those  advantages 
which  they  since  have,  and  we  are  most  heartily 
willing  they  should  tiill  continue  to  reap  from  us. 

But  when,  at  an  infinite  expense  of  toil  and  blood, 
this  widely  extended  continent  had  been  culti- 
vated and  defended:  when  the  hardy  adventurers 
justly  expected  that  they  and  their  descendants 
should  peaceably  have  enjoyed  the  harvest  of  those 
fields  which  they  had  sown,  and  the  fruit  of  those 


en*  behg,  by  whom  kings  reign  and  princes  decree 

justice. 

Thesepleasing  connections  might  havecontinued; 

these  delightsome  prospects  might  have  been 
every  day  extended;  and  even  the  reveries  of  the 
most  warm  imagination  might  have  been  realized; 
but/Hnhappily  for  us,  unhappily  for  Britain,  the 
madness  of  an  avaricious  minister  of  state,  has 
drawn  a  sable  curtain  over  the  charming  scene, 
.nd  in  its  stead  has  brought  upon  the  stage,  dis- 
cord, envy,  hatred  and  revenge,  with  civil  war  close 
in  their  rear. 

Some  demon,  in  an  evil  hour,  suggested  to  a 
short-sighted  financier,  the  ha*  e  fill  project  of  trans- 
ferring the  whole  property  of  the  king's  subjects 
in  America,  to  his  subjects  in  Britain      The  claim 


Vineyards  which  they   had  planted,  this  country 

Was  then  thought  worthy  the  attention  of  the  B:i-J0r  tne  British  parliament  to  tax  the  colonies,  can 

tish  ministry;  and  the  only  justifiable  and  only  sue     ,iever  be  supported  but  by  such  a  thansf-h;  for 


cessful  means  of  rendering  the  colonies  serviceable 
to  Britain  were  adopted.  By  an  intercourse  of 
friendly  of!c«s,  the  two  countries  became  so  united 
in  affection,  that  they  thought  not  of  any  distinct 
or  separate  interests,  they  found  both  countries 
flourishing  and  happy.  Britain  saw  her  commerce 
extended,  andher  wealth  increased;  her  lands  raised 
to  an  immense  value;  her  fleets  riding  triumphant 
on  the  ocean;  the  terror  of  her  arms  spreading  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  colonist  found 
himself  free,  and  thought  himself  secure:  he  dwell 
under  his  own  vine,  and  under  his  own  fig-tree,  and 
had  none  to  make  him  afraid:  he  knew  indeed,  that 
by  purchasing  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain, 
he  contributed  to  its  greatness:  he  knew  that  all 
the  wealth  that  his  labor  produced  centered  in 
Great  Britain:  But  that.hr  from  exciting  his  envy, 


the  right  of  the  h  use  of  commons  of  Great  Britain, 
to  originate  any  tax  or  grant  money,  is  altogether 
derived  from  their  being  elected  by  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  to  act  for  them,  and  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  cainot  confer  on  their  representatives 
a  right  to  give  or  grant  any  thing  which  they  t/ieiiu 
selves  have  not  a  right  to  give  or  grant  personally. 
Therefore  it  follows,  that  if  the  members  chosen 
by  ihe  people  of  Great  Britain,  to  represent  them 
in  parliament,  have,  by  virtue  of  their  being  so 
chosen,  any  right  to  give  or  grant  American  pro- 
perty,  or  to  lay  a-iy  tax  upon  the  lands  or  persons 
of  the  colo  usts,  it  is  because  the  lands  and  people 
in  the  colonies  are,  bona  fide,  owned  by,  and  justly 
belonging  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  But  ^as 
has  been  before  observed)  every  man  has  a  right  to 
personal  f.eedom,  consequently  a  right  to  enjoy  what 


filled  him  with  the  highest  pleasure;   that  thought  ;s  acquired  by  his  own  labor.     And   it  is  evident 


supported  him  in  all  his  toils.  When  the  business 
of  the  day  was  past,  he  solaced  himself  with  the 
contemplation,  or  perhaps  entertained  his  listening 


that  the  property  in  this  country  has  been  acquired 
by  our  own  labor;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,  to  produce  some  compact  in  which 


family  with  the  recital  of  some  great,  some  glorious  ,ve  n;4Ve  explicitly  given  up  to  them  a  right  to  dis- 
transaction  which  shines  conspicuous  in  the  history!  |,ose  of  our  persons  or  property.  Until  this  is  done, 
of  Britain:  or,  perhaps,  his  elevated  fancy  led  him  I  every  attempt  of  theirs,  or  of  those  whom  they 
to  foretel,  with  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  confidence,  have  deputed  to  act  for  them,  to  give  or  grant 
the  glory,  power,  and  duration  of  an  empire  which  |anv  part  of  our  property,  is  directly  repugnant  to 
should  extend  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  I  every  principle  of  reason  and  natural  justice.  But 
other:  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  British  na-jl  may  boldly  say,  that  such  a  compact   never  ex- 


tion  risen  to  a  pitch  of  grandeur  which  cast  a  veil 
over  the  Roman  glory,  and,  ravished  with  the  pra; 


isted,  no,  not  even  in  imagination.     Nevertheless, 
the  representatives  of  a  nation,  long  famed  for  jus- 


view,  boasted  a  race  of  British  kings,  whose  names  tice  and  the  exercise  of  every  noble  virtue,  have 
should  echo  through  those  realms  where  Cyrus,  been  prevailed  on  to  adopt  the  fatal  scheme;  and 
Alexander,  and  the  Cssars  were  unknown;  princes,  although  the  dreadful  consequences  of  this  wicked 
for  whom  millions  of  grateful  subjects  redeemed  policy  have  already  shaken  the  empire  to  its  centre, 
from  slavery  and  Pagan  ignorance,  should,  with) yet  still  it  is  persisted  in.  Regardless  of  the  voice 
thankful  tongues,  offer  up  their  prayers  and  j  of  reason— deaf  to  the  praye.rs  and  supplications- 
praises  to  that  transcendency  great  and  benefi-  and  unaffected  with  the  flowing  tears  of  suffering 
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million^;,  the  BrUish  ministry  still  hug  tUe  darling 
idol;  and  every  rolling1  year  affords  fresh  instances 
of  the  absurd  devotion  with  which  they  worship  it. 
Alas!  how  has  the  folly,  the  distraction  of  the  Bri- 
tish councils,  blasted  our  swelling  hopes,  and  spread 
a  gloom  over  this  western  hemisphere. 

The  hearts  of  Britons  and  Americans,  which 
lately  felt  the  generous  glow  of  mutual  confidence 
and  love,  now  burn  with  jealousy  and  rage.  Though 
but  of  yesterday,  I  recollect  (deeply  affected  at 
the  ill-boding  change-)  the  happy  hours  that  past 
whilst  Britain  and  America  rejoiced  in  the  prospe- 
rity and  greatness  of  each  other  (heaven  grant  those 
halcyon  days  may  soon  return.)  But  now  the  Bri- 
ton too  often  looks  on  the  American  with  an  en- 
vious eye,  taught  to  consider  his  just  plea  for  the 
enjoyment  of  his  earnings,  as  the  effect  of  pride 
and  stubborn  opposition  to  the  parent  country. 
Whilst  the  American  beholds  the  Briton,  as  the  ruf- 
fian, ready  Jirst  to  take  away  his  property,  and  next, 
what  is  still  dearer  to  every  virtuous  man,  the  \'u 
berty  of  his  country. 

When  the  measures  of  administration  had  dis- 
gusted the  colonies  to  the  highest  degree,  and  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  had,  by  artifice  and  false- 
hood, been  irritated  against  America,  an  army  was 
sent  over  to  enforce  submission  to  certain  acts  of 
"the  British  parliament,  which  reason  scorned  to 
countenance,  and  which  placemen  and  pensioners 
were  found  unable  to  support. 

Martial  law  and  the  government  of  a  well  regu- 
lated city,  are  so  entirely  different,  that  it  has  al- 
ways been  considered  as  improper  to  quarter  troops 
in  populous  cities;  frequent  disputes  must  neces- 
sarily arise  between  the  citizen  and  the  soldier, 
even  if  no  previous  animosities  subsist.  And  it  is 
further  certain,  from  a  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  mankind,  as  well  as  from  constant  experience, 
that  standing  armies  always  endanger  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  But  when  the  people  oi  the  one 
part,  considered  the  army  as  sent  to  enslave  them, 
and  the  army  on  the  other,  were  taught  to  look  on 
the  people  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  it  was  but  just 
to  fear  the  most  disagreeable  consequences.  Our 
fears,  we  have  seen,  were  but  too  well  grounded. 

The  many  injuries  offered  to  the  town,  I  pass 
over  in  silence.  I  cannot  now  mark  out  the  path 
which  led  to  that  unequalled  scene  of  horror,  the 
sad  remembrance  of  which,  takes  the  full  posses- 
sion of  my  soul.  The  sanguinary  theatre  again 
opens  itself  to  view.  The  baleful  images  of  terror 
croud  around  me — and  discontented  ghosts,  with 
hollow  groans,  appear  to  solemnize  the  anniversary 
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Approach  we  then  the  melancholy  walk  of  death. 
Hither  let  me  call  the  gay  companion;  here  let 
him  drop  a  farewell  tear  upon  that  body  which  so 
late  he  saw  vigorous  and  warm  with  social  mirth 
— lu'iher  let  me  lead  the  tender  mother  to  weep 
over  her  beloved  son — come  widowed  mourner, 
here  satiate  thy  grief;  behold  thy  murdered  husband 
gaspi.ig  on  the  ground,  and  to  complete  the  nompous- 
show  of  wretchedness,  bring  in  each  hand  thy  infant 
children  to  bewail  their  father's  fate— take  heed, 
ye  orphan  babes,  lest,  whilst  your  streaming  eyes 
are  fixed  upon  the  ghastly  corpse,  your  feet  slide 
on  the  sionea  bespattered  with  your  father's  brains* 
Enough!  this  tragedy  need  not  be  heightened  by 
an  infant  weltering  in  the  blood  of  him  that  gave 
it  birth.  Nature  reluctant,  shrinks  already  from 
the  view,  and  the  chilled  blood  rolls  slowly  back- 
ward to  its  fountain.  We  wildly  stare  about,  and 
with  amazement,  ask  who  spread  this  ruin  round 
us?  what  wretch  has  dared  deface  the  image  of  his 
Gon?  has  haughty  France,  or  cruel  Spain,  sent 
forth  her  myrmidons?  has  the  grim  savage  rushed 
again  from  the  far  distant  wilderness?  or  does  some 
fiend,  fierce  from  the  depth  of  hell,  with  all  the 
rancorous  malice  which  the  apostate  damned  can 
feel,  twang  her  destructive  bow,  and  hurl  her 
deadly  arrows  at  our  breast?  no;  none  of  these — 
but,  how  astonishing!  it  is  the  hand  of  Britain  that 
inflicts  the  wound.  The  arms  of  George,  our  right- 
ful king,  have  been  employed  to  shed  that  blood, 
when  justice,  or  the  honor  of  his  crown,  had  called 
his  subjects  to  the  field. 

But  pity,  grief,  astonishment,  with  all  the  softer 
movements  of  the  soul,  muSt  now  give  way  to 
stronger  passions.  Say,  fellow-citizens,  what  dread- 
ful thought  now  swells  your  heaving  bosoms — you 
fly  to  arms — sharp  indignation  flashes  from  eacli 
eye — revenge  gnashes  her  iron  teeth — death  grins 
an  hideous  smile,  secure  to  drench  his  greedy  jaws 
in  human  gore — whilst  hovering  furies  darken  all 
the  air. 

But  stop,  my  bold  adventurous  countrymen,  stain 
not  your  weapons  with  the  blood  of  Britons.  Attend 
to  reason's  voice — humanity  puts  in  her  claim — and 
sues  to  be  again  admitted  to  her  wonted  seat,  the 
bosom  of  the  brave.  Reverge  is  far  beneath  the 
noble  mind.  Many,  perhaps,  compelled  to  rank 
among  the  vile  assassins,  do  from  their  inmost 
souls,  detest  the  barbarous  action.  The  winged 
death,  shot  from  your  arms,  may  chance  to  pierce 


*After  Mr.  Gray  had  been  shot  through  the  body, 
and  had  fallen  dead  on  the  ground,  a  bayonet  was 
pushed  through  his  skull;  part  of  the  bone  being 
broken,  his  brains  fell  out  upon  the  pavement. 
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some  breast  that  bleeds  already  for  your  injured 
country. 

The  storm  subsides— a  solemn  pause  ensues — 
you  spate,  upon  condition  they  depart.  They  go 
— they  quit  your  city — they  no  more  shall  give 
offence. Thus  closes  the  important  drama. 

And  could  it  have  been  conceived  that  we  again 
should  have  s°en  a  British  army  in  our  land,  sent 
to  enforce  obedience  to  acts  of  parliament  destruc- 
tive of  our  liberty.  But  the  royal  ear,  far  distant 
from  this  western  world,  has  been  assaulted  by 
the  tongue  of  slander;  and  villains,  traitorous  alike 
to  king  and  country,  have  prevailed  upon  a  gracious 
prince  to  cloath  his  countenance  with  wrath,  and 
to  erect  the  hostile  banner  against  a  people  ever 
affectionate  and  loyal  to  him  and  his  illustrious 
predecessors  of  the  house  of  Hnnover./  Our  street" 
*"  are  r.gain  filled  with  armed  men:  our  harbor  is 
crowded  with  ships  of  war;  but  these  ca'.uo» 
intimidate  us;  our  liberty  must  he  perservecl;  it  is 
far  dearer  than  life,  we  hold  it  even  dear  as  our 
allegianee;  we  must  defend  it  against  the  attack* 
of fiends  as  well  as  enemies;  we  cannot  suffer  even 
Britoss  to  ravish  it  from  us.  . ■' 


A 


No  longer  could  we  reflect  with  generous  pride, 
on  the  heroic  actions  of  our  American  forefathers, 
—no  longer  boast  our  origin  from  that  far-famed 
island,  whose  warlike  sons  have  so  often  drawn 
their  well  tried  swords  to  save  her  from  the  ravages 
of  tyranny;  could  we,  but  for  a  moment,  entertain 
the  thought  ef  giving  up  our  liberty.  The  man 
who  meanly  will  submit  to  wear  a  shackle,  contemns 
the  noblest  gift  of  heaven,  and  impiously  affronts 
the  God  that  made  him  free. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Roman  people,  which 
eminently  conduced  to  the  greatness  of  that  state, 
i  /never  to  despair  of  the  commonwealth.;  The  maxim 
may  prove  as  salutary  to  us  now,  as  it  did  to  thern. 
Short-sighted  mortals  see  not  the  numerous  links 
of  small  and  great  events,  which  form  the  chain 
on  which  the  fate  of  kings  and  nations  is  suspended. 
Ease  and  prosperity  (though  pleasing  for  a  day) 
have  often  sunk  a  people  into  effeminacy  and  sloth. 
Hardships  and  dangers  (tho'  we  forever  strive  to 
shun  them)  have  frequently  called  forth  such 
virtues,  as  have  commanded  the  applause  and 
reverence  of  an  admiring  world.  Our  country 
loudly  calls  you  to  be  circumspect,  vigilant,  aciive 
and  brave.  Perhaps,  (all  gracious  heaven  avert 
it)  perhaps,  the  power  of  Britain,  a  nation  great  in 
'  J  war,  by  some  malignant  influence,  may  be  eroploy- 
J      fid  to  enslave  you:  but  let  not  even  this  discourage 


you.  Her  arms,  'tis  true,  h;oe  filled  the  world 
with  terror:  her  troops  have  reaped  the  laurels  of 
the  field:  her  fleets  have  road  triumphant  on  the 
sea — and  -when,  or  where,  did  you,  my  countrymen, 
depart  inglorious  from  the  field  of  fight?*  you  too 
can  shew  the  trophies  of  your  forefather's  victories 
and  your  own;  can  name  the  fortresses  and  battles 
you  have  won;  and  many  of  you  count  the  honor- 
able scars  of  wounds  received,  whilst  fighting  for 
your  king  and  country. 

Where  justice  is  the  standard,  heaven  is  the 
warrior's  shield:  but  conscious  guilt  unnerves  the 
arm  that  lifts  the  sword  against  the  innocent.  Bri- 
tain, united  with  these  colonies,  by  commerce  and 
affection,  by  interest  and  blood,  may  mo"k  the 
threats  of  Prance  and  Spain:  may  be  the  seat  of 
universal  empire.  But  should  America,  either  by 
force,  or  those  more  dangerous  engines,  luxury  and 
corruption,  ever  be  brought  into  a  state  of  vassalage, 
Britain  must  lose  her  freedom  also.  No  longer 
sJialt  she  sit  the  empress  of  the  sea:  her  ships  no 
more  shall  waft  her  thunders  over  the  wide  ocean: 
the  -wreath  shall  wither  on  her  temples:  her  weaken. 
^d  arm  shall  be  unable  to  defend  her  coasts:  and 
she,  at  last,  must  bow  her  venerable  head  to  some 
proud  foreigner's  despotic  rule. 
/  But  if,  from  past  events,  we  may  venture  to  form 
fa  judgment  of  the  future,  we  jusily  may  expect 
that  the  devices  of  our  enemies  will  but  increase 
the  triumphs  of  our  country.  I  must  indulge  a 
hope  that  Britain's  liberty,  as  well  as  ours,  will 
eventually  be  preserved  by  the  virtue  of  America. 

The  attempt  of  the  British  parliament  to  raise  a 


The  patience  with  which  this  people  have  borne 
the  repeated  injuries  which  have  been  heaped 
upon  them,  and  their  unwillingness  to  tv.ke  anv 
sanguinary  measures,  has,  very  injudiciously,  been 
ascribed  to  cowardice,  by  persons  both  here  and 
in  Great  Britain.  1  most  heartily  wish,  that  an 
opinion,  so  erroneous  in  itself,  and  so  fatal  in  its 
consequences,  might  be  utterly  removed  before  it 
be  too  late:  and  I  think  nothing  farther  necessary 
to  convince  every  intelligent  man,  that  the  con- 
duct of  this  people  is  owing  to  the  tender  regard 
which  they  have  for  their  fellow-men  and  an  utter 
abhorrence  to  the  shedding  of  human  blood,  than 
a  little  attention  to  their  general  temper  and  dis- 
position, discovered  when  they  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  under  any  apprehension  of  danger  to  them- 
selves.— I  will  only  mention  the  universal  detests* 
tion  which  they  shew  to  every  act  of  cruelty,  by 
whom,  and  upon  whomsoever  committed;  the  mild 
spirit  of  their  laws;  the  very  few  crimes  to  which 
capital  penalties  are  annexed;  and  the  very  great 
backwardness  which  both  courts  and  juries  dis- 
cover, in  condemning  persons  charged  with  capital 
crimes. — But  if  any  should  think  tliis  observation 
not  to  the  purpose,  I  readily  appeal  to  those  gen- 
iemen  of  the  army  who  have  been  in  the  camp,  or 
in  the  field,  with  the  Americans. 
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revenue  from  America,  and  our  denial  of  their 
tight  to  <!o  i',  have  excited  an  almost  universal 
enquiry  into  the  right  of  mankind  in  general,  and 
of  British  subjects  in  p^ticular;  the  necessary 
result  of  which  must  be  such  a  liberality  of  senti 
ment,  and  such  a  jealousy  of  those  in  power,  as  wil', 
better  than  an  adamantine  wall,  secure  us  against 
the  future  approaches  of  despotism. 

The  malice  of  the  Boston  port-hill  lias  been 
defeated  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  by  giving 
you  an  opportunity  of  deserving,  and  ovr  brethren 
in  this  and  our  sister  colonies  an  opportunity  of 
hestawini?,  those  benefactions  which  have  delighted 
your  friends  and  astonished  your  enemies,  not  only 
in  America,  but  in  Europe  also.  And  what  is  more 
valuable  still,  the  sympathetic  feelings  for  a  brother 
in  distress,  and  the  grateful  cnoions  excited  in 
the  breast  of  him  who  fi  ids  relief,  musi  forever 
endear  each  to  the  other,  and  form  those  indissolu 
ble  bonds  of  friendship  and  affection,  on  wSieh  the 
preservation  of  our  rights  so  evidently  depend.  ) 

.  The  mutilation  of  our  charter,  has  made  every 
other  colony  jealous  for  its  own^for  this,  if  once 
submitted  to  by  us,  would  set  on  float  the  property 
and  government  of  every  British  settlement  upon 
the  continent.  If  charters  are  not  deemed  sacred, 
how  miserably  precarious  is  every  thing  founded 
upon  them. 

Even  the  sending  troops  to  put  these  acts  in 
execution,  is  not  without  advantages  to  us.  The 
exactness  and  beauty  of  their  discipline  inspire 
our  youth  with  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  military 
knowledge.  Charles  the  invincible,  taught  Peter 
the  great,  the  art  of  war.  The  bat:le  of  Pultowa 
convinced  Charles  of  the  proficiency  Peter  had 
made. 

Our  country  is  in  danger,  but  not  to  be  despaired 
of.  Our  enemies  are  numerous  and  powerful — but 
we  have  many  friends,  determining  to  be  free,  and 
Heaven  and  earth  will  aid  the  resolution.  On  yon 
depend  the  fortunes  of  America.  Yon  are  to  decid 
the  important  question,  on  which  rest  the  happiness 
and  liberty  of  millions  yet  unborn.  Act  worthy  of 
yourselves.  The  faltering  tongue  of  hoary  age 
calls  on  you  to  support  your  country.  The  lisping 
infant  raises  its  suppliant  hands,  imploring  defence 
•gainst  the  monster  slavery.  Your  fathers  look 
from  their  celestial  seats  with  smiling  approbation 
on  their  sons,  who  boldly  stand  forth  in  the  caust 
of  virtue;  but  sternly  frown  upon  the  inhuman 
miscreant,  who,  to  secure  the  loaves  and  fishes  to 


himself,  would  breed  a  serpent  to  destroy  his  child- 
ren. 

But,  pardon  me,  my  fellow-citizens,  I  know  you 
want  not  z°al  or  fortitude.  You  will  maintain  your 
rights  or  perish  in  the  generous  struggle.  How- 
ever difficult  the  combat,  you  never  will  decline/ 
it  when  freedom  is  the  prize.  An  independence 
of  Great  Britain  is  not  our  aim.  No,  our  wish  is, 
that  Britain  and  the  colonies  may,  like  the  oak  and 
ivy,  grow  and  increase  in  strength  together<pBut 
whilst  the  infatuated  plan  of  making  one^part  of 
the  empire  slaves  to  the  other  is  persisted  in,  the 
interest  and  safety  of  Britain,  as  well  as  the  colonies, 
require  that  the  wise  measures,  reco.nmended  by 
the  honorable  the  continental  congress,  be  steadily 
pursued;  whereby  the  unnatural  contest  between 
a  parent  honored,  and  a  child  beloved,  may  proba- 
bly be  brought  to  such  an  issue,  as  that  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  both  may  be  established  upon  a 
lasting  basis./  But  if  these  pacific  measures  are  \ 
nefi'ectual,  and  it  appears  that  the  only  way  to  ] 
safety,  is  through  fields  of  blood,  I  know  you  will 
not  turn  your  faces  from  your  foes,  but  will, 
undauntedly,  press  forward,  until  tyranny  is  trod-  * 
den  under  foot,  and  you  have  fixed  your  adored  V" 
goddess  libehtt,  fast  by  a  D runs  wick's  side,  on 
the  American  throne. 

r 

'*You  then,  who  nobly  have  espoused  your  coun-    A 
try's  cause^vho  generously  have  sacrificed  wealth     •• 
and  ease — who  have  despised  the  pomp  and  shew 
of  tinseled  greatness — refused  the  summons  to  the 
festive  board — been  deaf  to  the  alluring  calls  of 
luxury  and  mirth — -who  have  forsaken  the   downy    j 
pillow,  to  keep  your  vigils  by  the  midnight  lamp, 
for  the  salvation  of  your  invaded  country,  that  you 
might  break  the  fowler's  snare,  and  disappoint  the 
vulture  of  his  preyjfyaM  then  will  reap  that  harvest    V 
of  renown  which  you  so  justly  have  deserved.  Your 
country  shall  pay  her  grateful  tribute  of  applause. 
Even  the  children  of  your  most  inveterate  enemies, 
ashamed  to  tell  from  whom  they  sprang,  while 
they,  in  secret,  curse  their  stupid,  cruel  parents/ 
shall  join  the  general  voice  of  gratitude  to  those 
who  broke  the  fetters  which  their  father's  forged. 

Having  redeemed  your  country,  and  secured  the 
blessing  to  future  generations,  who,  fired  by  your 
example,  shall  emulate  your  virtues,  and  learn 
from  yon  the  heavenly  art  of  making  millions  happy;' 
with  heart-felt  joy — with  transports  all  your  own, 
toc  cRr,  the  glorious  wohk  is  done.  Then  drop 
the  mantle  to  some  young  Elisha,  and  take  your 
seats  with  kindred  spirits  in  your  native  skies. 
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ORATION  DF.LIVKUKD  ATWATBHTOWS,*  MAUCH5,  1776, 

BY  PETER  THACHER.  M.  A. 

Aj'llnm  in  prato  timMns  pajcebat  >ene» 
It,  liottinm  rlamore  snbito  ttrritns, 
Sua'Vbat  afinn  ftierere.ne  pojjpnt  capi. 
At.  ilia  lentui:  qu-."io,  num  binas  mihi, 
Ctitellas  impositurum  victorem  putas? 
Jiptiex  nefjavir.  Ei-ro  quid  refW't  nipa, 
Cui  serviam?  Clitellas  duin  portera  meat— Phaarus. 

My  fiiends— When  the  ambition  of  princes  in- 
duces them  to  break  over  the  sacred  barriers  of 
social  compact,  and  to  violate  those  rights,  which 
it  is  their  duty  to  defend,  they  will  leave  no  methods 
unessayed  to  bring  the  people  to  acquiesce  in  their 
unjustifiable  encroachment*. 

In  this  cause,  the  pens  of  venal  authors  have,  in 
every  age,  been  drawn:  with  Machiavilian  subtilty, 
they  have  labored  to  persuade  mankind,  that  their 
public  happiness  consisted  in  being  subject  to 
uncontroled  power;  that  they  were  incapable  of 
judging  concerning  the  mysteries  of  government; 
and  thatit  was  their  interest  todeliver  their  estates, 
their  liberties,  and  their  lives,  into  the  hands  of 
an  absolute  monarch. 

Mitred  hypocrites,  and  cringing,  basesouled 
priests,  have  impiously  dared  to  enlist  the  oracles 
of  God  into  the  service  of  despotism;  to  assert  that, 
by  the  command  of  the  supreme  law-giver,  we  are 
bound  to  surrender  our  rights  into  the  hands  of  the 


mandate;  but  the  baneful  influence  which  they 
now  have  upon  the  interests  of  individuals,  and  of 
society,  would  come  to  a  period:  they  would  not 
revel  in  the  spoils  of  nations,  nor  trample  upon  the 
rains  of  public  liberty. 

Conscious  of  this,  they  have  used  arguments, 
and  pursued  methods,  entirely  different  from  these, 
to  effect  their  designs;  instead  of  convincing  the 
understandings,  they  have  addressed  themselves 
to  the  passions  of  men:  the  arts  of  bribery  and 
corruption  have  been  tried  with  a  fatal  success: 
men,  we  know,  have  sold  their  children,  their  coun- 
try, and  their  Gon,  for  a  small  quantity  of  painted 
dirt,  which  will  perish  with  the  using. 

Extensive  as  are  the  revenues  of  princes,  they 
are  still  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  bribing  large 
communities  to  submit  to  their  pleasure;  corrupt- 
ing  therefore  a  few,  they  have  overawed  the  resb 
from  small  beginnings,  and  under  specious  pre- 
tenses, they  will  raise  a  standing  military  force,  the 
most  successful  engine  ever  yet  wielded  by  the 
hand  of  lawless  domination. 


With  such  a  force,  it  is  easy  for  an  ambitious 
prince,  possessedby  nature  of  veryslender  abilities, 
to  subvert  every  principle  of  liberty  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  government,  and  to  render  his  people 
first  bold  tyrant  who  dares  to  seize  them;  and  that    ^^  abject  of  slaVeS:  ;f  any  individual  feels  the 


when  they  are  so  seized,  it  is  rebellion  against  God, 
and  treason  against  the  prince,  for  us  to  attempt 
to  resume  them. 

Depraved  as  is  the  human  understanding,  it  hath 
yet  strength  enough  to  discern  the  ridiculous 
fallacy  of  these  assertions:  the  votaries  of  ignorance 
and  superstition  may,  in  leed,  be  imposed  upon  b\    arguments,  to  convince  them  of  their  error 


injury  done  to  his  country,  and  wishes  to  restore 
it  to  a  state  of  happiness,  with  a  bayonet  at  his 
breast,  a  dragoon  will  compel  him  to  silence;  if  the 
p?ople,  awakened  to  see  their  interest  and  their 
duty,  assemble  for  the  same  purpose,  a  military 
P >rce  is  at  hand  to  subdue  them,  and  by  leaden 


them.  When  we  place  unlimited  confidence  in 
our  civil  or  spiritual  fathers,  we  can  swallow,  with 
ease,  the  most  improbable  dogmas:  but  there  are 
feelings  in  the  h>man  heart,  which  compel  men  to 
recognize  their  own  rights — to  venerate  the  ma 
jestv  of  the  pc-ople  —  and  to  despise  the  insult 
which  is  rifFered  to  their  understandings  by  these 
doating  absurdities.  Had  princes  no  other  methods 
to  accomplish  their  purposes,  could  they  not  estab- 
lish their  usurpation,  without  convincing  men's 
judgments  of  their  utility?  they  would  be  more 
harmless  to  mankind  than  they  have  ever  yet  been. 
They  might  be  surrounded  with  the  fascinating 
gewgaws  of  regal  pomp;  a  few  parasi:  es  might  bow 
the  knee  before  these  idols  of  their  own  creat- 
ing; the  weak  an  I  the  wicked  might  obey  their 

*B  >ston  was  at  this  time  garrisoned  by  the  Bri- 
tish  iroops,  and  the  inhabitants  were  in  the  coun 
try;  which  occasioned  this  oration  to  be  delivered 
At  Waterlowu.. 


An  easy  task  would  it  be  to  enlarge  upon  the 
fatal  consequences  of  keeping  up  such  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  quartering  a  lawless 
body  of  men,  who  despise  the  just  restraints  of 
civil  authority,  in  free  and  populous  cities:  that  no 
vestige  of  freedom  can  remain  in  a  state  where 
such  a  force  exists:  that  the  morals  of  the  people 
will  be  gradually  corrupted:  that  they  will  con- 
tract such  an  habit  of  tame  submission,  as  to  be- 
come an  easy  prey  to  the  brutal  tyrant  who  rules 
them,  hath  been  heretofore  largely  and  plainly 
demonstrated,  by  persons  so  much  more  capable 
of  doing  it,  than  he  who  is  speaking,  that  it  would; 
be  presumption  in  him  to  attempt  it  now. 

There  is  no  need  of  recurring  to  the  ancient 

histories  of  Greece  and   Rome,  for  instances  of 

these  truths.     The  British  nation,  once  famous  for 

its  attachment  to   freedom,  and  enthusiastically 

'jealous  of  its  rights,  is  now  become  a  great  tame 
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beast,  which  fetches  and  carries  for  any  minister 
who  pleases  to  employ  it. 

Englishmen  have  been  wont  to  boast  of  the 
excellence  of  their  constitution;  to  boast  that  it 
contained  whatever  was  excellent  in  every  form 
of  government  hitherto,  by  the  wit  of  man,  devised: 
in  theif  king1,  whose  power  was  limited,  they  have 
asserted  that  they  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
monarchy,  without  fear  of  its  evils:  while  their 
house  of  commons,  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
people,  and  dependent  upon  them,  represented  a 
republic,  their  house  of  peers,  forming  a  balance 
of  power  between  the  king  and  the  people,  gave 
them  the  benefit  of  an  aristocracy.  In  theory,  the 
British  constitution  is,  on  many  accounts,  excel- 
lent; but  when  we  observe  it  reduced  to  practice, 
when  we  observe  the  British  government,  as  it  has 
been,  for  a  long  course  of  years  administered,  we 
must  be  convinced  that  its  boasted  advantages  are 
not  real:  the  management  of  the  public  revenue, 
the  appointment  of  civil  and  military  officers,  are 
vested  in  the  king;  improving  these  advantages 
which  these  powers  give  him,  he  hath  found  means 
to  corrupt  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature; 
Britons  plense  themselves  with  the  thought  of 
being  free;  their  tyrant  suffers  them  to  enjoy  the 
shadow,  whilst  he  himself  grasps  the  substance  of 
power.  Impossible  would  it  have  been  for  the  kings 
of  England  to  have  acquired  such  an  exorbitant 
power,  had  they  not  had  a  standing  army  under 
their  command:  with  the  officers  of  this  army,  they 
have  bribed  men  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  their 
country:  having  artfully  got  their  arms  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  people,  with  their  mercenary  forces  ! 
they  have  awed  them  into  submission.  When  they  j 
have  appeared,  at  any  time,  disposed  to  assert  their 
freedom,  these  troops  hive  been  ready  to  obey  the 
mandates  of  their  sovereign,  to  imbrue  their  hands 
in  the  blood  of  their  brethren. 

Having  found  the  efficacy  of  this  method  to 
quell  a  spirit  of  liberty  in  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  the  righteous  administration  of  the  righteous 
king  George  the  third,  determined  to  try  the  ex 
periment  upon  the  people  of  America.  To  fright 
us  into  submission  to  their  unjustifiable  claims, 
they  sent  a  military  force  to  the  town  of  Boston. 
This  day  leads  us  to  reflect  upon  the  fatal  effects 
of  the  measure!  by  their  intercourse  with  troops, 
made  up  in  general  of  the  most  abandoned  of  men, 
the  morals  of  our  youth  were  corrupted:  the  temples 
and  the  day  of  our  Gob  were  scandalously  profa- 
ned: we  experienced  the  most  provoking  insults; 
4nd  at  length  saw  the  streets  of  Boston  strewed 


with  thecorpses  of  five  of  its  inhabitants,  murdered 
in  cool  blood,  by  the  British  mercenaries. 

The  indignant  rage  which  swelled  your  bosoms 
upon  this  occasion--- the  for'itude  and  humanity 
which  you  discovered— the  anguish  of  the  friends 
and  relatives  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  with  all 
the  horrors  of  that  memorable  night,  have  been 
painted  in  vivid  colors  by  an  HANCOCK  and  a 
WARREN;  they  have  shewn  the  necessity  of  those 
exertions  made  by  the  town,  which  defeated,  at 
that  time,  the  designs  of  the  enemies  to  American 
liberty,  and  preserved  us,  for  the  present,  from  the 
calamities  of  war. 

But  the  past  year  hath  presented  us  with  a 
tragedy  more  striking,  because  more  extensive, 
than  this:  a  tragedy,  which  more  plainly  proves  the 
fatal  effects  of  keeping  up  standing  armies  in  time 
of  peace,  than  any  arguments  whatsoever,  we  have 
seen  the  ground  crimsoned  with  the  gore  of  hun- 
dreds of  our  fellow-citizens;— we  have  seen  the  first 
city  in  America,  for  wealth  and  extent,  depopulated 
— we  have  seen  others  destroyed,  and  heard  out* 
savage  enemies  breathing  out  tbirstings  for  our 
blood. 

Finding  their  arts  insufficient  to  flatter,  or  their 
treasures  to  bribe,  the  people  of  America  out  of 
their  freedom,  the  British  government  determined,, 
by  force,  to  subjugate  them  to  their  arbitrary  will; 
in  consequence  of  this  determination,  a  large  party 
of  their  troops  marched  from  Boston,  on  the  morn* 
ing  of  the  ever  memorable  nineteenth  of  April  last: 
flushed  with  the  hopes  of  certain  victory,  and 
defyin g  the  armies  of  the  living  God,  they  broke 
through  every  divine  and  political  obligation;  they 
wantoned  in  cruelty;  they  shed  again  American 
blood. 

Aroused  by  the  unprovoked  injury,  like  a  lion 
awaking  from  his  slumber,  we  sprang  to  armsJ 
we  felt  ourselves  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  our 
ancestors;  we  heard  our  brethren's  blood  crying 
to  us  for  vengeance;  we  rushed  into  the  midst  of 
battle:  we  compelled  our  enemies  to  betake  them- 
selves to  disgraceful  flight;  we  pursued  them  with 
avidity,  and  desisted  not  till  they  took  refuge  in 
that  city,  of  which,  by  fraud  and  treachery,  they 
had  possessed  themselves. 

Trusting  to  the  divine  pretection,  from  that 
hour  we  determined  never  to  sheathe  the  sword, 
till  we  had  reparation  for  our  injuries;  till  we  had 
secured  our  own  freedom  and  the  freedom  of  our 
posterity:  from  that  hour  the  den  of  enemies  hath 
been  surrounded  by  an  American  army,  brave  and 
determined:  although  they  had  before  boasted  of 
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their  superiority  to  all  the  troops  in  the  world,  upon   our  burdened  minds,   when  we   recall   his 


they  have  scarcely  dared  to  set  their  feet  out  of 
their  strong  holds  since  that  timet  and  instead  of 
ravaging  the  American  continent  in  a  single  cam- 
paign, with  a  single  regiment,  they  have  proceed- 
ed  one  mile  and  an  half  in  the  conquest  of  it. 

The  heights  of  Charlestown  witnessed  to  the 
world,  that  Americans,  fighting  in  the  cause  of 
freedom,  were  a  formidable  foe:  although  they 
were  surrounded  by  troops  hitherto  deemed  in- 
vincible; although  they  saw  the  habitations  of  their 
countrymen  inveloped  with  flames;  although  cannon 
roared  on  every  quarter,  and  they  beheld  scenes 
of  desolation  and  bloodshed,  to  which  they  were 
entirely  unused,  yet  they  retired  not  tiil  they  had 
compelled  their  enemy  twice  to  retreat,  and  had 
expended  the  whole  of  their  ammunition:  the  Bri 


loved  id<»a!  when  we  reflect  upon  the  manner  of 
his  death;  when  we  fancy  that  we  see  his  savage 
enemies  exulting  o'er  his  corpse,  beautiful  even  in     V. 
death,  when  we  remember  that,  destitute 'of  the 
rites  of  sepulture,  he  was  cast  into  the  ground,    t 
without  the  distinction  due  to  his  rank  and  merit; 
we  cannot  restrain  the  starting  tear,  we  cannot    I 
repress   the  bursting  sigh!  we  mourn  thine  exit,    : 
illustrious  shade,    with  undissembled   grief;    we   j 
venerate  thine  exalted  character;  we  will  erect  a 
monument  to  thy  memory  in  each  of  our  greateful 
breasts,  and  to  the  latest  ages,  will   teach  our 
tender  infants  to  lisp  the  name  of  WARREN,  with 
veneration  and  applause! 

When  we  traverse  the  Canadian  wilds,  and  come 
to  the  plains  of  Abraham,   where  WOLFE  once 


tish  forces  gained  the  ground,  but  they  lost  the  1  fell,  we  are  there  again  compelled  to  pay  a  tribute 

to  exalted  merit,  and  to  lament  the  fall  of  the 
great  MONTGOMERY!  warmed  with  a  spirit  of 
patriotism,  too  little  felt  by  his  venal  countrymen, 
he  espoused  the  cause  of  American  freedom:  he 
left  domestic  ease  and  affluence:  he  girded  on  the 
sword  which  he  had  long  laid  aside,  and  jeoparded 
his  life  iv.  the  high  places  of  the  field:  victory  followed 
his  standard;  she  hovered  over  his  head,  and 
crowned  it  with  the  laurel  wreath;  she  was  just 
ready  to  hail  him  the  conqueror  of  Canada,  when 
the  fatal  sisters  snapped,  in  a  moment,  the  thread 
of  life,  and  seized,  from  his  eager  grasp,  the  untast- 
ed  conquest!  Americans,  bear  witness  to  his  hu- 
manity and  bis  valor,  for  he  died  fighting  in  your 
causey  and  the  cause  of  mankind!  let  his  memory 
live  in  your  breasts;  let  it  be  handed  down  to  your 
posterity,  that  millions  yet  unborn  may  rise  up  and 
call  him  blessed! 


flower  of  their  army. 

From  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  a 
series  of  successes  hath  attended  the  American 
arms;  instead  of  having  troops  of  savages  poured 
down  to  our  frontiers  (which  the  murderous  policy 
»f  the  tyrant  of  Britain  induced  him  to  attempt) 
we  have,  through  the  favor  of  heaven,  carried  our 
victorious  arms  into  the  very  bowels  of  Canada; 
instead  of  having  our  stores  and  provisions  cut  ofl 
by  the  enemy,  we  have  made  important  captures 
from  them:  success  hath  crowned  our  enterprizes, 
while  disappointment  hath  followed  those  who 
cppose  us. 

That  elation  of  spirit,  which  is  excited  by  our 
victories,  is  damped  by  our  feeling  the  calamities 
of  war.  To  hear  the  expiring  groans  of  our  beloved 
countrymen;  to  behold  the  flames  of  our  habita- 
tions, once  the  abodes  of  peace  and  plenty,  ascend- 
ing to  Heaven;  to  see  ruin  and  desolation  spread 
over  our  fruitful  villages,  must  occasion  sensation* 
in  the  highest  degree  painful. 

This  day,  upon  which  the  gloomy  scene  was  first 

•pened,  calls  upon  us  to  mourn  for  the  heroes  who 

have  already  died  in  the  bed  of  honor,  fighting  for 

God  and  their  country.     Especially,  does  itleadus 

1  to  recollect  the  name  and  the  virtues  of  general 

7  WARREN!  the  kind,  the  humane,  the  benevolent 

)  friend,  in  the  private  walks  of  life;  the  inflexible 

*  patriot,  the  undaunted  commander  in  his  public 

sphere,  deserves  to  be  recollected  with  gratitude 

and  esteem!  this  audience,  acquainted,  in  the  most 

intimate  manner,  with  his  numberless  virtues,  must 

feel  his   loss,   and   bemoan   their    beloved,    their 

entrusted  felbwcitizen!  ah!  my  countrymen,  what 

tender,  what  excrutialing  sensations  rush  at 
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"rtietender  feelings  of  the  htiman  heart  are  deeply 
affected  with  the  fate  of  these  and  the  other  heroes 
who  !>ave  bled  and  died,  that  their  country  mny  be 
free:  but  at  the  same  time,  eensatbns  of indi-nant 
wruth,  are  excited  in  the  breast  of  every  fVimd 
to  freedom:  he  will  listen  to  the  voice  of  their 
blood,  which  cries  aloud  to  heaven  and  to  him,  for 
vengeance!  he  will  fael  himself  animated  with  new 
•igor  in  the  glorious  cause:  nothing  daunted  by 
their  untimely  fate,  he  will  rush  into  the  midst  of! 
danger,  that  he  may  share  their  glory  and  avenge 
their  death!  every  idea  which  can  warm  and  animate 
im  to  glorious  deeds,  will  rush  at  once  upon  his 
•nind;  and,  when  engaged  in  the  warmest  battle, 
l.e  will  hear  them,  from  their  heaven,  urging  him 
o  action:  he  will  feel  their  spirits  transfused  into 
his  breast;  he  will  sacrifice  whole  hecatombs  of 
once  '  their  murderers  to  their  illustrious  mants/ 
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Indeed,  my  countrymen,  the  people  of  America 
Iiave  every  tiling  to  animate  and  encourage  them 
in  the  present  contest.  Formidable,  as  was  once 
the  power  of  the  Brilish  lion,  he  hath  now  lost  his 
teeth;  universal  dissipation  hath  taken  place  of  tliat 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  hardiness  of  integrity, 
for  which  the  nation  was  once  remarkable:  the 
officers  of  the  British  army,  instead  of  inurirg 
themselves  to  discipline,  and  seeking  for  glory  in 
the  bloo  !-stained  field,  wish  alone  to  captivate  the 
softer  sex,  and  triumph  over  their  virtue.  The 
legislature  of  Great  Britain  is  totally  corrupt;  her 
administration  is  arbitrary  and  tyrannical;  the  peo- 
ple have  lost  their  spirit  of  resentment;  and,  like 
the  most  contemptible  of  animals,  bow  the  shoulder 
it  bear,  and  become  servants  unto  tribute.  The  na- 
tional resources  are  cut  off;  she  is  loaded  with  an 
intolerable  public  debt;  she  is  become  the  scorn  of 
those  foreigners  to  whom  she  was  once  ter,rible; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  her  glory  is  in  the  wane. 

How  different  from  this  is  the  present  state  of 
our  country;  descended  from  a  race  of  hardy 
ancestors,  who  loved  their  freedom  better  than 
they  loved  their  lives,  the  Americans  are  jealous 
of  the  least  infringement  of  their  rights;  strangers 
to  that  luxury,  which  effeminates  the  mind  and 
body,  they  are  capable  of  enduring  incredible  hard- 
ships; with  eagerness  they  rush  into  the  field  of 
battle,  and  brave,  with  coolness,  every  danger;  they 
possess  a  rich  and  a  fruitful  country,  sufficient  to 
supply  them  with  every  necessary  and  convenience 
of  life;  they  have  inexhaustible  resources  for  carry- 
ing on  war,  and  bid  fair  soon  to  be  courted  for  their 
alliance,  by  the  proudest  monarchs  of  the  earth. 
Their  statesmen  are  equal  to  the  task  of  forming 
and  defending  a  free  and  extensive  empire:  their 
generals  are  brave  and  humane,  intrepid  and 
prudent.  When  I  name  a  WASHINGTON,  my 
audience  will  feel  the  justice  of  the  remark,  and 
acquit  me  of  the  charge  of  flattery. 

Possessed  of  these  advantages,  we  should  be 
inexcusable  to  God,  to  our  posterity,  to  the  whole 
world,  if  we  hesitated,  a  single  moment,  in  assert- 
ing our  rights  and  repelling  the  attacks  of  lawless 
power.  Freedom  is  offered  to  us,  she  invites  us  to 
accept  her  blessings;  driven  from  the  other  regions 
of  the  globe,  she  wishes  to  find  an  asylum  in  the 
wilds  of  America;  with  open  arms  let  us  receive 
the  persecuted  fair;  let  us  imitate  the  example  of 
our  venerable  ancestors,  who  loved  and  courted 
her  into  these  desert  climes.  With  determined 
bravery,  let  us  resist  the  attacks  of  her  impudent 
ravishers;   by  resolution  and   firmness   we  may 


defend  her  from  their  power,  and  transmit  her 
blessings  to  millions  upon  millions  of  our  posterity. 
Let  us  then  arouse  to  arms;  fur,  upon  our  exer- 
tions, under  God,  depends  their  freedom;  upon  our 
exertions  depends  the  important  question,  whether 
the  rising  empire  of  America,  shall  be  an  empire  of 
slaves  or  of  freemen. 

Animated  by  these  considerations,  my  friends 
and  fellow-citizens,  let  us  strain  every  nerve  in  the 
service  of  our  country!  what  are  our  lives  when 
viewed  in  competition  with  the  happiness  of  such 
an  empire!  what  is  our  private  interest  when  op« 
posed  to  that  of  three  millions  of  men!  let  our 
bosoms  glow  with  the  warmth  of  patriotism;  let 
us  sacrifice  our  ease,  our  fortunes,  and  our  lives, 
that  we  may  save  our  country. 

That  a  spirit  of  public  virtue  may  transcend 
every  private  consideration,  you,  the  respected 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston,  have  plainly 
manifested:  with  pleasure  you  have  sacrificed  what 
selfish  men  hold  most  dear,  to  save  this  oppressed 
land!  with  firmness  you  have  resisted  every  attack 
of  arbitrary  power!  like  the  sturdy  oak,  you  have 
stood  unmoved,  and  to  you,  under  Gob,  will  be 
owing  the  salvation  of  this  extensive  continent. 

We  feel,  my  beloved  friends,  our  obligations  to 
you!  our  hearts  confess  them;  we  cordially  wish  it 
were  in  our  power  to  reward  you  for  your  patrio- 
tism; to  restore  you  to  that  ease  and  affluence  of 
which,  for  our  sakes,  you  have  deprived  yourselves 
it  is  not.  But  our  morning  and  evening  petitions; 
to  the  guardian  God  of  America  shall  be,  that  he 
will  bless  and  reward  yoa. 

With  transport,  my  countrymen,  let  us  look 
forward  to  the  bright  day,  which  shall  hail  us  a 
free  and  independent  state.  With  earnestness  let 
us  implore  the  forgiveness  and  the  patronage  of 
the  Being  of  all  beings,  who  holds  the  fate  of  em- 
pires in  his  hands!  with  zeal  let  us  exert  ourselves 
in  the  service  of  our  country,  in  life:  and  when  the 
earthly  scene  shall  be  closing  with  us,  let  us  expire 
with  this  prayer  upon  our  quivering  lips,  0  GOI* 
LET  AMERICA  BE  FREE! 

ORATION  DECTVERED  AT  BOSTON,  MARCH  5,  177Tt 

BY  BENJAMIN   HIGHBORN,  ESQ. 

—Turn  tos,  O  Tyiii,  stirpem  et  genus  omne  futurum 
Exercete  odiis;  ciuerique  hasc  mitcice  nostra 
Alunera:  mullui  amor  populis,  nee  federa  •unto.—  Firgfl 

Friends  and  countrymen' — Leaving  apologies  for 

my  inability  to  act  the  part  I  am  to  take,  in  this 

day's  solemnity,  to  those  who  might  have  remedied 

the  evil,  by  a  more  suitable  appointment,  I  shall 

offer  my  sentiments  upon  the  subject  with  the  same 

freedom  that  1  conceived  them. 
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The  advantages  of  social  life,  are  llie  result  of 
such  evident  necessity,  so  extensively  diffusive  and 
universally  felt,  that  all  mankind  will  readily 
acknowledge  their  existence  without  the  aid  of 
metaphysics  or  history. 

The  right  that  every  individual  has  to  reason 
freely  upon  the  nature  of  that  government  he  i' 
called  to  submit  to,  having  nature  for  its  source 
is  no  less  obvious  and  perceptible — and  hence,  as 
a  necessary  foundation  for  the  exercise  of  this 
right,  I  define  civil  liberty  to  be,  not  "a  govern- 
ment by  laws,"  made  agreeable  to  charters,  bills 
of  rights  or  compacts,  but  a  power  existing  in  the 
people  at  large,  at  any  time,  for  any  cause,  or  for 
no  cause,  but  their  own  sovereign  pleasure,  to  alter 
or  annihilate  both  the  mode  and  essence  of  any 
former  government,  and  adopt  a  new  one  in  its 
stead. 

Placing  ourselves  then  upon  this  broad  basis  of 
civil  liberty,  founded  on  natural  right,  we  will, 
unawed  by  the  standing  armies  of  any  tyrant's 
tools,*  or  monarchs,  deliberate  freely  upon  the 
nature  of  their  institutions,  and  their  dangerous 
tendency  to  the  rights  of  man. 

Every  military  force  must  necessarily  imply  a 
right  of  exercising  an  arbitrary  power,  so  far  as 
respects  the  objects  against  which  it  is  to  bt 
directed;  and  what  will  be  the  objects,  agains' 
which  it  will  be  in  constant  exercise,  in  proportion 
to  its  extent,  we  may  collect  from  the  experience  of 
ages,  and  the  well  known  source  of  human  actions. 

The  page  of  history  seldom  groans  with  the 
calamities  of  mankind,  but  we  may  trace  the  source 
of  their  unhappiness  to  this  engine  of  oppression. 


Projected  in  the  blackest  principles  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  awd  supported  by  ambition  and  a  lust 
of  unbounded  sway,  this  armed  monster  hath  spread 
havoc  and  misery  throughout  the  worlJ.  We 
find  the  bloody  traces  of  its  footsteps  through  all 
the  ruins  of  greatness  and  freedom,  either  in 
ancient  or  modern  times:  the  most  free  and  opulent 
cities  of  the  world,  by  conniving  at  its  birth,  have, 
at  last,  fallen  a  prey  to  its  relentless  fury.f 

While  we  are  ravished  with  the  politeness,  wis. 
dom,  and  greatness  of  the  Grecian  states,  we  can 
scarce  believe  that  the  productions  of  such  art, 

•The  petty  states  and  princes  who  have  raised 
their  armies  as  a  peasant  would  his  game  cocks, 
and  sent  them  to  market  for  a  price,  are  in  the  most 
infamous  sense  of  the  word,  tools. 

fPisistratugof  Athens, Dyonisius  of  Syracn»<»,  and 
C«sar  of  Rome,  furnish  a  few  among  numberless 
•samples,  that  history  affords. 


refinement,  and  learning,  should  ever  be  subdued 
by  a  power  that  never  could  have  crept  into  life, 
but  through  the  channel  of  their  indulgence. 

But  alas!  their  fate  remains  a  standing  mhhusibitt 
of  this  truth;  that  freedom,  at  sufFerence,  is  a 
solecism  in  politics. 

To  avoid  the  pain  that  humanity  must  suffer, 
ipon  finding  so  f^.w  instances  of  virtue  that  have 
been  proof  against  the  temptations  to  prostitute  a 
delegated  power,  1  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the 
threat  founder  of  societies  has  caused  the  cuhsb 
of  infatuating  ambition,  and  relentless  cruelty,  to 
be  entailed  on  those  whose  vanity  may  lead  them 
to  assume  his  prerogative  among  any  of  his  peo- 
ple as  they  are  cantoned  about  in  the  world,  and  to 
prevent  mankind  from  paying  that  adoration  and 
respect  to  the  mobt  digmn.d  mortal,  which  is  due 
only  to  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  the  direction 
of  almighty  power,  and  therefore  that  he  alone  is  fit 
to  be  a  monarch. 

Were  we  to  traverse  the  whole  field  of  human 
transactions,  and  expect  any  where  to  find  an 
exemption  from  this  general  charge,  we  should 
most  naturally  fix  our  eyes  upt>n  the  Romans — but 
how  mortified  do  we  find  ourselves  by  the  survey? 

At  the  very  time  this  people  were  most  famed 
for  their  virtue  and  greatness — while  they  were 
regaling  themselves  with  luxurious  ease  in  the  lap 
of  freedom— -the  provinces,  they  obtained  by  fraud 
and  violence,  were  suffering  under  every  species 
of  the  vilest  servitude,  and  made  to  comribute  to 
that  very  ease  and  luxury  at  the  discretion  of  the 
most  merciless  unfeeling  task  masters. 


But  they  themselves,  by  the  same  tools  they 
tad  armed  to  execute  their  bloody  purposes,  in 
their  turn,  became  the  subjects  of  the  same  kind 
of  oppression  they  so  liberally  dealt  out  to  others, 
and  stand  recorded  in  history  equal  monuments  of 
the  greatness  and  depravity  of  human  nature. 

Taught  by  the  experience  of  former  ages,  that 
a  general,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  would 
ever  make  himself  superior  to  the  laws,  Europe, 
for  several  centuries,  raised  effectual  barriers 
against  the  danger  (and,  I  may  say,  the  possibility) 
of  their  usurpations;  for  the  tenure*  of  ilieir  land-, 
though  they  acknowledge  a  superior  lord,  was  up. 
on  conditions  so  abhorrent  to  the  idea  of  stand- 
ing armies,  that  it  offered  at  once,  both  a  promise 
and  a  pledge  against  them. 

But  to  convince  us  that  no  human  institutions 
can  insure  permanent  felicity  to  mankind — security, 


•The  feudal  tenure. 
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the  offspring  of  ease  and  freedom,  opened  the  door 
for  one  enterprising  usurper  after  another,*  till  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole  eastern  world  had  but  little 
left  of  the  property  of  their  species  but  what  they 
possessed  in  their  shape. 

Straage  metamorphosis!  but  is  it  not  much 
stranger  still,  to  see  these  pitiable  wretches  stript 
of  every  enjoyment  that  can  render  life  a  blessing, 
meanly  courting  favor  and  protection  from  the 
tyrants  who  enslaved  them,  and  easily  mistaking 
the  chains  of  servitude  for  the  garb  of nature? 

The  formalities  of  a/ree,  and  the  ends  of  a  despotic 
state  (says  a  modern  writer)  have  often  subsisted 
together;  Britain  furnishes  a  most  unhappy  example 
of  this  shocking  truth:  as  if  the  relish  of  liberty 
was  pampered  to  make  slavery  itself  more  intoler- 
ably loathsome,  they  feel  all  the  mortifying  conse 
quences  of  the  basest  servitude,  and  are  left  to 
console  themselves  with  this  consideration,  that 
the  weight  of  their  grievances  can  never  be  increas- 
ed while  they  lire  complimented,  or  rather  tantalized 
with  the  name  of  freemen.  These  are  some  of  the 
glorious  effects  of  standing  armies  among  foreign 
nations.  Lei  us  now  consider  their  consequences 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  in  whose  affairs  me  take 
a  more  interes'ing  part. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  those  men  who  would 
not  scruple  to  make  use  of  every  artifice  and 
violence  to  reduce  the  very  people  to  whose  gene- 
rosity they  were  indebted  for  their  splendor, 
wealth,  and  greatness,  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  would 
never  hesitate  to  make  their  conquests  as  exten- 
sive as  their  power;  --they  can  feel  the  influence  of 
no  law  but  that  of  the  s-word,  and  therefore  (what- 
ever  may  be  their  pretensions)  you  will,  in  every 
ease,  find  them  ultimately  make  an  appeal  to  its 
decisions. 

If  such  are  the  governors,  what  must  the  people 
be?  having  been  robbed  of  liberty  themselves,  with- 
out the  faintest  struggle  in  its  defence,-}-  they  are 
just  fit  to  be  made  the  instruments  of  wresting  it 
from  others. 

How  can  we  expect  that  they  who  know  nothing 
of  the  happiness  of  freedom  themselves,  should  feel 
any  reluctance  at  reducing  all  mankind  to  their  own 
disgraceful  situation?  indeed  the  reverse  is  true, 
for  we  generally  find  them  taking  an  unnatural 

*Charle*  VII.  Lewis  XL  of  France,  having  set 
the  example,  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe  soon 
followed  it. 

-[The  murder  of  two  or  three  people  in  St. 
George's  fields,  seems  to  be  all  the  ceremony  at. 
tending  the  death  and  burial  of  British  liberty. 


pleasure  in  stripping  others  of  the  noblest  orna* 
merrts  and  gifts  of  nature,  to  countenance  their  own 
leformily  and  wretchedness. 

A  trifling  farce,  therefore,  upon  the  question  of 
right  in  parliament,  was  all  the  previous  parade 
that  was  thought  necessary  to  the  introduction  of 
a  standing  army,  with  all  the  ensigns  of  war,  into 
the  bowels  of  our  country. 

It  is  needless  to  recount  the  various  preludes 
to  hostilities,  the  fatal  day  we  now  commemorate, 
opened  a  scene  that  filled  every  honest  mind  with 
indignation,  and  every  tender  heart  with  distress.* 
— It  is  impossible  for  any  who  were  not  witnesses 
of  that  shocking  event,  to  conceive  the  terrors  of 
that  dreadful  night,  and  they  who  were  must  have 
images  of  horror  upon  the  mind  they  never  can 
communicate. 

The  variety  of  contending  passions  that  once 
fall  upon  and  distract  the  mind,  upon  the  arrival 
of  such  an  important  crisis,  can  never  be  realized 
but  once. 

To  see  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  a  city, 
deliberately  murdered  by  the  very  men,  who,  in 
pretence,  were  supported  for  their  protection — to 
hear  the  piercing  groans — to  see  the  mangled 
bodies  and  ghastly  visages  of  the  dying  and  the 
dead — to  hear  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  timid, 
with  the  promiscuous,  mingling  horrid  sound  of 
arms,  execrations,  and  vengeance,  produced  a 
scene  of  confusion  and  wretchedness,  so  com- 
plicated and  complete,  that  the  power  of  the  richest 
language  must  ever  fail  in  describing  it.f 

The  eye  of  pity  is  yet  called  to  drop  a  tear  at 
the  sufferings,  and  patriotism  to  pour  the  balm  of 
charity  over  the  wounds  of  half-murdered  citizens, 
dragging  out  a  miserable  life,  and  fresh  bleeding 
with  the  blows  aimed  at  our  country. 

We  could  dwell,  with  a  melancholy  pleasure,  on 
this  sad  catastrophe,  did  not  a  more  ample  field 
of  violence,  bloodshed,  and  cruelty,  demand  our 
attention. 

The  palpable  absurdity  of  making  use  of  the 
name  of  a  king,  to  give  a  sanction  to  those  very 
operations  which  were  carrying  on  against  him,  has 
been  so  sensibly  felt,  through  all  ranks  of  men,  that 
we  have  not  yet  altogether  got  rid  of  its  disagreea- 
ble effects. 

And  I  must  confess  I  should  blush  at  theludicrou9 


-Quis  talia  fandu, 


Myrmidoiiuna,  dolopumve,  aut  duri  roilc*  Ulyssri, 
Temperet  a  laohrynm.  rirgiL 
+Nun  inihi  si  lingua:  centum  lint,  oraque  centum, 
Ferrea  vox.  omiu-s  scelrrum  coniprendere  i'trmas 
possim.  Ki/'jr& 
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figure  in  which  this  part  of  out-  history  must  exhibit 
to  vi<*w,  in  future  time,  wer<*  we  no'  countenance^ 
by  the  same,  or  more  striking  inconsis  encies  wh>h 
arr  to  bi  found  attendant  (and  perhaps  necessarily 
so)  upon  all  important  revolutions. 

We  can  easily  conceive  a  mixture  of  prejudir* 
and  fear,  that  will  excite  soch  avvful  ideas  of  the 
person,  t  .  whom  we  have  been  taught  from  our 
cradles,  to  annex  the  properties  of  a  most  gracious 
sovereign,  most  sacred  majesty,  and  a  train  of  such 
Gon-like  attributes,  as  would  m-.ke  us  feel  con- 
scious of  a  degree  of  impiety,  in  calling  a  villain  by 
his  proper  »ame,  while  shrouded  under  this  garb 
of  sanctity. 

But  it  is  exceedingly  diverting  to  view  the 
influence  of  this  chimerical  divinity  in  those  who 
are  made  the  immediate  tools  of  supporting  it— 
they  will  tell  you  it  is  a  task  most  ungrateful  to 
men  of  their  sensibility  and  refinement,  to  be  made 
the  instruments  of  sending  fire  and  death  indis 
criminately  among  the  innocent,  the  helpless,  and 
the  fair — but  they  have  sworn  to  be  faithful  to 
their  sovereign,  and  were  they  ordered  to  scale  the 
vails  of  the  new  Jerusalem,  they  should  not  dare 
to  decline  the  impious  attempt. 

Were  it  not  for  this  ridiculous  faith  in  the 
omnipotence  of  the  tyrant  whom  they  serve,  we 
must  suppose  them  fools  or  madme;  : — Indeed  that 
very  faith,  would  justify  the  charge  of  extreme 
madness  and  folly  against  all  mankind,  who  had 
not  been  nurtured  in  this  cradle  of  infatuation. 

Were  it  not  for  the  indulgence  that  a  generous 
mind  will  always  shew  to  the  weakness  and  pre- 
judices of  the  worst  of  men,  many  whom  the  chance 
of  war  has  thrown  into  our  hands,  must  have  felt 
the  severity  and  comten.pt  of  a  justly  enraged  peo- 
ple, while  they,  with  all  their  vanity  and  ostenta- 
tion, remain  the  unhurt  objects  of  our  pity. 

It  is  surely  rather  a  subject  of  merry  ridicule, 
than  deserving  of  serious  resentment,  to  see  many 
of  this  kind  of  gentry  affecting  to  deny  the  cha- 
racter of  prisoners,  and  attributing  that  indulgence 
which  is  the  effect  of  unparalleled  generosity,  to 
the  mean  motive  of  fear;  but  we  will  let  them  know, 
that  they  cannot  provoke  us  even  to  justice  in  the 
line  of  punishment,  and  we  leave  them  to  their  own 
consciences  and  the  impartial  censures  of  surround- 
ing nations,  to  make  some  returns  for  the  un- 
exampled cruelties  that  many  of  our  friends  have 
suffered  from  their  barbarous  hands;*  in  lieu  of  that 

*Capvain  Johnson  and  his  crew,  the  prisoners  in 
general  at  New  York  and  Halifax,  Mr  Lovell  and 
many  others  in  Boston,  ara  instances  sufficient  to 


severity,  which,  however  just,  humanity  shudders 
to  inflict.  But  we  cannot  think  it  strange  to  find 
people  in  the  subordinate  departments  of  life,  in- 
fluenced by  such  ridiculous  notions,  while  their 
haughty  masters  seem  to  labor  under  the  misfortune 
ol  the  same  infatuation. 

Slaves  always  rate  the  consequence  of  those  they 
serve,  by  the  treatment  they  receive  from  them, 
and  wonder  that  others  do  not  feel  the  weight  of 
the  same  importance. 

To  call  men  of  distinguished  rank,  in  any  go- 
vernment, knaves,  fools  and  scoundrels,  however 
they  may  deserve  it,  is  esteemed  neither  polite  or 
decent:  1  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss  for  names  while  I 
am  describing  the  oppressors  of  my  country.  Who, 
without  deserving  these  reproachful  appellations, 
could  have  conceived  the  horrid  wish  of  decking 
his  crown  with  the  idle  plume  of  foreign  empire 
«U  the  expense  of  the  peace,  wealth,  and  very  beirg^ 
of  a  nation?  and  who  but  a  pompous  blockhead,  in 
the  execution  of  this  impious  design,  could  expect 
to  conquer  a  hard},  virtuous  set  of  men,  by  ineffec- 
tual threats  and  empty  promises,  contained  in  a  set 
of  proclamations,  he  wanted  either  courage  or  pos"  er 
to  disperse  among  the  people  they  were  designed 
to  subdue?* 

Possibly  they  may  conceive  the  length  of  their 
master's  purse,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  crowns  a  man  , 
to  be  equal  to  all  the  armed  force  of  Europe,  and 
therefore  they  should  be  able  ultimately  to  effect 
that  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  which  they  ra- 
ther wished,  than  expected,  to  obtain  on  any  other 
terms. 

Here  let  us  pause,  and  for  the  honor  of  our  spe- 
cies, give  a  moment  to  reflection  upon  this  shock- 
ing idea!  is  it  possible  that  any  race  of  men,  should 
be  so  lost  to  a  sense  of  the  rights  of  nature,  and 
the  dignity  of  their  rank  in  the  chain  of  beings,  as 
to  sutler  themselves  (like  the  horses  which  they 
ride)  to  be  tutored  to  the  field  of  war,  to  have  a 
price  set  upon  their  lives,  which  their  masters  will 


destroy  the  little  credit  they  ever  had  for  humanitx ; 
and  the  sufferings  of  some  to  which  1  have  myself 
been  a  witness,  exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences 
and  hazards  of  a  languishing  disease  in  confinement 
on  ship  board,  in  view  of  the  persons  and  habita- 
tions of  their  nearest  friends,  and  a  sympathizing 
parent  turned  over  the  side  with  reproaches,  for 
attemp  ing  to  speak  to  his  sick,  suffering,  dyh-g 
child,  must  give  the  characters  of  ibe  polite,  sensi- 
ble, humane  admiral  Graves,  and  his  nephew  Sain, 
u  stamp  of  infamy,  which  the  power  of  time  c«u 
never  wipe  *way. 

-|The  generals  Gage  and  Howe,  have  been  pay- 
ing ibis  warlike  game  ever  since  they  have  beta 
in  the  country. 


so 
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receive,  and  then  be  sold  into  the  service  of  lutt 
ambition  and  avarice,  and  become  the  tools  of  eter 
nal  war  against  the  lives,  the  properties,  and  free- 
dom of  the  rest  of  mankind. 

But,  thanks  to  heaven!  this  black  combination  of 
passions,  supported  by  the  unmasked  tyrant  of  Bri 
tain,  wih  all  the  mercenary  forces  of  his  powerful 
and  extensive  allies,  have  hitherto  proved  unsuc- 
cessful (and  I  trust  in  God  they  ever  will)  in  every 
effort  to  contaminate  the  only  column  of  free  air 
in  both  hemispheres/  however,  one  advantage  wede 
rive  from  their  open  attempts,  which  is  to  expec 
no  security  for  ourselves,  but  in  their  ruin;  delibe- 
rate murders,  indiscriminate  plunder,  and  the  mos> 
barbarous  violence  upon  the  delicacy  and  virtue  of 
the  fair,  have  marked  the  few  paces  of  imaginary 
conquest  they  have  trod.* 

Methinks  I  see  the  tender  parent,  frantic  with 
rage,  defying  hosts  of  ruffians  armed,  and  courting 
death  in  every  form,  rather  than  live  the  witness  of 
bis  daughter's  shame; — ah!  hear  the  shrieks  of  vir- 
gin innocence  calling  in  vain  for  succour  from  thai 
arm  which  oft  defended  her!  but  see  the  helpless 
victim  of  their  British  lust,  in  wild  despair,  wring 
ing  her  guiltless  hands,  with  looks  to  heaven,  as  if, 
without  a  crime,  she  had  lost  her  only  title  to  those 
pure  abodes!  where  is  the  co-ward  heart  that  does 
not  beat  to  arms,  and  glow  with  unusual  ardor  for 
revenge? 


Where  are  friends  to  reconciliation,  with  these 
foes  to  virtue?  they  will  tell  us  their  power  is  formi 
dable,  and  it  is  wise  to  accommodate  ourselves  to 
the  requisitions  of  superior  force — as  soon  I'd  tam- 
per with  the  power  of  hell!  for 


-"Tis  the  worst  of  slavery 


"Tamely  to  bend  our  necks  beneath  the  yoke 
"And  suffer  fraud  to  talk  us  out  of  freedom." 

They  wish  not  to  sooth  but  to  destroy  us;  and  if 

this  stale  artifice  of  tyrants  should  succeed,   we 

well  deserve  the  ruin  it  insures. — they  never  ask 

fbr  what  they  can  demand,  and  impotence  alone  pre- 
vents a  general  carnage. 

Does  courage  want  a  stimulus  in  the  defence  of 
virtue?  let  us  cast  our  eyes  on  the  example  of  our 
illustrious  general;  equally  beyond  the  reach  of 
calumny  and  encomium,  the  tongue  of  slander  has 
never  dared  to  attack  him,  while  the  ablest  panegy 
rist  must  blush  when  he  is  attempting  to  give  him 
Ac//"  the  eulogiums  which  are  his  due. 

The  generous  sacrifice  he  has  made  of  private 


interest,  domestic  felicity,  and  all  the  consequent 
refined  enjoyments  of  social  life,  to  the  exigencies 
of  his  country  in  the  field  of  war:— the  cheerful, 
ness  with  which  he  has  sustained  all  the  hardships, 
anxieties,  and  disappointments  of  two  important 
campaigns,  against  a  formidable  body  of  well  dis- 
ciplined veterans,  with  an  army  composed  of  men 
different  in  their  manners,  and  unused  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  a  camp,  without  exciting  the  smallest 
jealousies  in  the  cmi  foweh  on  the  one  hand,  or 
giving  occasion  for  the  faintest  murmurs  among 
his  soldiers,  on  the  other:  and  finally,  when  his 
enemies  were  at  the  zenith  of  their  glory,  and,  in 
imagination,  already  in  possession  of  a  conquered 
world; — -with  the  remnant  of  his  expiring  army,  to 
resume  the  field,  and  with  this  handful  of  his  cho. 
sen  followers,  disperse,  destroy,  or  captivate  whole 
hosts  of  foes,  must  excite  sentiments  of  affection, 
gratitude,  and  esteem,  that  border  upon  adoration. 

Bid  not  a  life  of  the  most  disinterested  patriot- 
ism and  unremitted  ardor  in  the  cause  of  virtue 
and  of  mankind,  point  him  out  as  an  exception  to 
the  charge  we  have  so  fully  supported  against  all 
who  lived  before  him,  I  should  dread  more  from 
the  virtues  of  this  great  man,  than  from  all  the 
standing  armies  in  the  world. 


•See  accounts  of  their  proceedings  in  the  Jersies 
and  general  orders  in  the  orderly  book  taken  at 
Trenton. 


But  so  full  a  confidence  do  I  possess  in  his  invio- 
lable attachment  to  the  rights  of  humanity  and  the 
cause  of  freedom,  that  in  some  future  emvrgencitt 
of  the  state  (produced  perhaps  by  the  shifting  for- 
tune of  war)  to  his  instinctive  goodness  and  excen- 
tric  operations,  I  would  most  cheerfully  commit 
supreme  command. 

I  will  explain  my  sentiments  upon  this  subject^ 
by  those  of  a  friend,  in  his  own  words. 

"'Tis  best  that  reason  govern  man, 

'Tis  calm,  deliberate,  wise, 
Yet  passions  were  not  given  ia  vain, 

Here  then  the  difference  lies. 

Reason,  tho'  sure,  too  slow  is  found 

In  great  emergencies, 
While  passion  instant  feels  the  wound, 

As  quick  the  cure  applies. 

Yet  that  must  not  due  bounds  transgress, 

But  move  at  reason's  nod, 
Submit  at  last  to  her  decrees 
And  own  her  for  the  Gen. 

'Twas  thus  the  synod  of  our  land, 

The  reasoning  power  of  state, 
Gave  Washinotoj»  supreme  commaad 

And  made  his  orders  fate. 

Yet  as  necessity  impelled 

The  step — when  that  is  past 
The  senate  shall  resume  the  field 

And  reign  supreme  at  last." 
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In  support  of  such  a  cause,  directed  by  such  a 
leader,  who  would  think  his  life  too  dear  a  sacri 
ee>— let  the  mean,  base,  groveling  soul,  that  wishes 
for  security  on  any  term*,  through  fear  forget  he  is  a 
man,  cringeto  the  creature  he  despises,  smile  on  the 
man  he  hates,  alternately  shake  hands  with  vice  and 
virtue,  and  court  protection  from  thepowerhe  wish- 
es to  destroy! — let  us,  my  friends,  determine  to 
maintain  our  sasred  rights,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt,* with  vigor  urge  the  war,  frown  on  our  foes 
wherever  we  meet  them,  despise  their  mercy  when 
we  feel  potvtr,  and  from  this  moment  hold  our- 
selves beyond  the  reach  of  pardon. 

ORATIOS,  DELIVERED  AT  BOSTOW,  MARCH  5,  1778, 

BY  JONATHAN  W.  AUSTIN,  ESQ. 
— Muhaque  rubentia  Csde 
Lubrica  Saxa  madent,  nulli  tua  profuit Mtas—Lucan,  Lib.  3. 

Hie  ubibarbarus  hustii, 

Utfera  plus  valeantlegihus  arma  facit.— Ovid  de  Font*. 

Quit  cladem  illius  noetis,  quii  funera  fando 
Explicet?  aut  possit  lachrymij  tequare  laboret? 
Fliirima  perque  viai  sternuntur inertia  passim 
Corpora.—  Virgil  2d  JBiuid. 

J\Iy  friends  and  fellow  citizens. — To  weep  over 
the  tomb  of  the  patriot— to  drop  a  tear  to  the  me- 
mory of  those  unfortunate  citizens,  who  fell  the 
first  sacrifice  to  tyranny  and  usurpation,  is  noble, 
generous  and  humane.  Such  are  the  sentiments 
that  influence  you,  my  countrymen,  or  why, through 
successive  periods,  with  heart-felt  sensations,  have 
you  attended  this  solemn  anniversary,  and  paid 
this  sad  tribute  to  the  memory  of  your  slaughtered 
brethren.  Nor  is  the  circle  contracted — the  most 
amiable  part  of  the  creation  share  the  grief,  and, 
•oft  pity  beaming  in  their  countenances,  like  the 
daughters  of  Israel,  annually  lament  the  fate  of 
Others,  and  weep  over  the  miseries  of  their  coun- 
try .f  Come  then,  my  friends,  let  us  enter  the  soli- 
tary courts  of  death,  and,  perhaps,  an  hour  spent 
in  such  reflection,  may  afford  as  solid  improvement 
as  natura  in  Iter  gayest  scenes. 

To  commemorate  the  deaths  of  those  men  who 
fell  unhappy  victims  to  brutal  violence — to  show 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  standing  armies  in  popu- 
lous cities  in  time  of  peace,  the  origin  of  this  fatal 
catastrophe — to  trace  its  connexion  and  effects,  as 
they  have  been,  and  are  now  displayed,  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  America,  I  take  to  be  the  design  of 
this  day's  solemnity. 

It  appears  to  me  needless  to  enter  into  the  nature 
and  ends  of  civil  government,  and  to  evince  that 
standing  armies  are  a  solecism  in  such  a  constitu 

*Justum  ettenacem,  propositi  virum, 
Non  civium  ardor,  prava  jubentiurn 
Non  vullus  instantis  tyranni 

Mente  quatit  solida: ■ 

f Judges,  xi.  39,40. 


tion.  Such  sentiments  are  founded  in  nature,  and 
have,  for  ages,  under  different  meridians,  been  ful- 
ly displayed  by  men  who  knew  the  rights  of  nature 
and  mankind.  The  names  of  Lock,  Stdwet  and  Hamp- 
deii,  have  long  been  illustrious,  and  my  country- 
men are  too  well  acquainted  with  their  writings, 
not  to  venerate  their  memories.  Nor  can  I  forget 
the  same  sentiments  which  have  charmed  you  from 
the  lips  of  men,  who  have  spoke  before  me,  on  the 
same  occasion,  whose  characters  will  be  ever  dear, 
and  the  exertions  of  whose  patriotism  and  virtue, 
exhibited,  in  the  most  critical  situations,  posterity 
will  ever  wonder  at  and  revere. 

In  short,  to  confirm  this  point  by  logical  conclu- 
sions, must  be  an  useless  mispense  of  time.  Even 
a  crown  lawyer,  whose  sentiments  are  not  always 
friendly  to  the  rights  of  mankind,  will  tell  us,  "in 
a  land  of  liberty,  it  is  extremely  dangerous  to  make 
a  distinct  order  of  the  profession  of  arms.  In  ab- 
solute monarchies  this  is  indeed  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  prince,  and  arises  from  the  main  princi- 
ple of  their  constitution,  which  is  governing  by  fear; 
but  in  free  states,  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  taken 
singly  and  merely  as  a  profession,  is  justly  an  object 
of  jealousy.  The  laws,  therefore,  and  constitution 
of  these  kingdoms,  know  no  such  thing  as  a  perpe- 
tual standing  soldier."* 

Arguments  existing  in  theory,  however  the  miad 
may  be  captivated,  do  not  always  convince;  and 
consequences,  traced  from  the  same  source,  are  sel- 
dom interesting.  But  when  we  find  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  greatest  and  best  of  mankind,  who, 
actuated  by  a  principle  of  benevolence,  felt  for  the 
common  interests,  fully  displayed  in  awful  and 
tremendous  effects,  we  then  start  from  our  lethargy, 
and  like  the  sensitive  plant,  shrink  from  approach- 
ing danger!  such  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
subject  before  us.  Philosophers  and  statesmen 
have  shewn  how  dangerous  standing  armies  mint 
be  in  a  free  state,  and  every  page  in  the  volume 
of  mankind  confirms  the  melancholy  account. 

Speculative  writers  may  indeed  tell  us,  that  the 

seeds  of  dissolution  exist  in  every  body  politic 

that  like  the  body  natural,  it  must  decay  and  die— . 
and  that  the  same  causes  which  brought  the  em- 
pires of  Behis  and  Cyrus  to  destruction,  will  sap 
every  other  government  on  earth.f  For  my  own 
part,  I  am  no  fatalist,  and  nil  dexperandum  pro  re- 
pubUca,  is  to  me  a  much  preferable,  and  more  ge- 
nerous motto.  And  instead  of  enumerating  their 
many  vices  and  corruptions,  as  the  original  cause,  I 

•Blackstone's  Commentaries,  vol.  I.  pa^e  407. 
fSee  Bellisarus  by  M.  Marmontell. 
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think  a  little  acquaintance  with  history  will  inform 
us,  that  they  are  not  merely  the  original  cause,  but 
consequences  resulting  from  the  fatal  measure  we 
are  considering.  In  absolute  monarchies,  where 
the  military  is  the  principal  engine  of  government, 
we  are  not  to  look  for  a  confirmation  of  this  argu- 
ment. But  in  republics,  'till  the  introduction  of 
a  soldiery,  distinct  from  the  citizens,  we  find,  them 
*r  remote  from  corruption,  luxury,  and  the  othei 
black  catalogue  of  vices,  as  any  human  system  can 
attain  to:  but  when  standing  troops  were  intro- 
duced, they  immediately  followed.  Depravity  ot 
manners— a  dislike  to  virtue  and  manly  sentiment 
— effereinacy,  and  those  grosser  vices,  too  indeli 
cate  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  stalked  like 
dxmons  through  their  cities.  Witness,  ye  repun- 
lics,  that  were  once  great  and  illustrious,  but  aiv 
now  no  more!  witness,  0  Boston!  for  ye  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  melancholy  truth! 

We  will  now  confirm  the  sentiment  by  a  brief 
inspection  into  some  parts  of  history. 

The  Greeks  were  arepublic,  that,  in  a  short  fligh> 
cf  years,  exhibited  the  most  glorious  spectacle  that 
ever  appeared  to  mankind;  and,  as  one  observes, 
the  age  they  lived  in,  seemed  to  be  the  golden  pe- 
riod of  human  nature  *  In  every  branch  of  war  or 
peace,  in  every  species  of  science  they  excelled, 
and  were  at  once  feared,  admired,  and  venerate. 1 
fev  the  other  nations  of  the  world:  yet  this  heroic 
confederacy  was  originally  reduced  from  this  glo- 
rious superiority,  by  the  arts  of  one  manf  under  the 
idea  of  a  guard,  from  an  inconsiderable  number  of 
attendants,  he  increased  to  that  stretch  of  power  as 
proved  the  fatal  stab  to  the  vitals  of  his  country.  The 
bank  thus  broken  down,  the  tide  swelled  loo  rapidu, 
be  stemmed,  and  virtue,  freedom  and  the  laws,  ah 
fell  a  sacrifice. 

Similar  was  the  situation  of  the  Romans.  Al- 
though not  so  universally  distinguished  as  the 
Creeks,  yet  from  the  expulsion  of  their  kings,  to 
the  time  of  Marius,  they  evinced  to  what  a  prodi- 
gious greatness  mankind  may  arrive  when  actuated 
by  the  principles  of  liberty,  virtue  aud  honor.  In- 
fluenced by  sucu  motives,  no  wonder  their  actions 
were  conformable:  and  white  the  most  rigid  inflexi- 
bility presided  at  home,  the  Roman  eagle  flew  to 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  globe. 

Can  we  then  suppose,  when  we  view  the  charac- 
ters which  appeared  on  the  stage  at  this  period — 
when  we   consider  how  remote   they   were  from 


•Harris  Hermes. 
|Pisistra1.us. 


those  vices  which  have  been  prevalent  in  powerful 
monarchies,  and  how  c?refully  they  watched  the 
s  tcred  altar  of  freedom,  that  they  themselves  must 
remain  a  standing  monument  of  the  consequences 
of  this  fatal  measure.  Such  is  the  case.  Marius, 
in  new  modelling  the  legions,  and  replacing  the 
citizens  who  served  in  them  with  foreign  mercena- 
ries, kid  the  horrid  foundation.  The  door  was  now 
open  for  one  too  powerful  citizen  after  another,  until 
CVesar,  losing  every  check,  and  laughing  at  the  im- 
potent anathemas  of  the  senate,  with  the  distant 
legions  marched  to  Rome,  and  formed  a  new  ara  in 
their  history.  From  this  period  we  are  charmed 
no  more  with  illustrious  actions,  and  the  last  re- 
mains of  dignity  sunk  in  the  Roman  world.  So  true 
is  it,  that  when  a  people  lose  their  liberty,  they  at 
once  become  fit  subjects  of  every  thing  base  and 
infamous. 

We  have  thus  far  produced  instances  of  the  fatal 
eft>c  s  of  armies  thus  kept  up,  which  have  ended 
in  the  utter  subversion  of  the  laws  and  government 
of  two  of  the  most  memorable  republics  in  ancient 
story.  We  will  now  shift  the  scene,  and  while  we 
show  their  dangerous  tendency  in  states  of  a  more 
modern  date,  we  will  exhibit  an  illustrious  exam- 
ple through  what  scenes  of  danger,  hardships  and 
blood,  the  determined  spirits  of  honor,  and  attach- 
ment to  freedom,  will  carry  a  people. 

Previous  to  mentioning  the  situation  of  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces,  I  must  remark  how  very  similar  their 
circumstances  were  to  our's.  We  shall  ever  find 
it  an  unalterable  maxim  of  princes,  who  in  time  of 
peace  kept  up  a  standing  force,  however  they  may 
call  them  the  protectors  of  law,  the  end  is  to  subvert 
those  laws  and  render  the  constitution  useless. 
Such  was  the  mode  of  conduct  of  Philip  the  second, 
of  Spain,  to  the  low  countries,  and  such  the  pro- 
cedure of  a  similar  character,  George  the  third, 
of  Britain,  influenced  by  a  despicable  ministry. 
Theformer,  as  sir  William  Templeobierves,'*think- 
ing  it  not  agreeing  with  his  greatness,"  (an  army 
behg'now  in  the  bowels  of  their  country)  "to  con- 
sider iheir  discontents,  or  be  limited  by  their  an- 
cient forms  of  government,"  proceeds  to  despise 
the  one  and  overturn  the  other.  New  courts  judi- 
catory were  appointed,  new  offices  established, 
depending  absolutely  on  the  king* 

What  was  the  consequence?— could  it  be  sup- 
posed a  generous  people,  would  sit  down  tamely, 
and  kiss  the  rod  that  lashed  them?  a  different  mode 
of  conduct   ensued.     The  duke  of  Alva  was  sent 

*Sir  William  Temple's  observations  on  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces,  Page  21,  22. 
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with  a  powerful  army,  the  very  forcible  plea  of  ty- ! 
rants,  and  the  most  shocking  cruelties  were  com- 
mitted. Here  let  humanity  spread  her  veil,  nor  let 
the  tender  breast  heave  with  anguish  atsuch  scenes. 
But  shocking  as  they  are,  they  flow  as  naturally 
from  this  cursed  engine  of  oppression,  as  beams  of 
light  from  the  sun.  For  as  the  same  sensible  wri- 
ter observes,  "so  great  antipathy  ever  appears  be- 
tween citizens  and  soldiers;  while  one  pretends  to  be 
anfe  under  law,  which  the   other  pretends  shall  be  I  with  the  refuge  of  his  ground,   while,   after  his 

greatest  exertions,  another  will  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  honest  industry.  The  most  obdurate  breast 
must  melt  at  such  scenes,  and  execrate  the  effects 


a  child,  while,  by  order  of  the  officer,  his  own  sons 
have  been  his  gaolers.* 

Perhaps  there  is  no  nation  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  more  happy  than  France,  in  every  luxury  of 
life.  But  amid  this  profusion  of  plenty,  the  farmer 
exhibits  the  most  wretched  spectacle  in  nature. 
Supported  by  the  gleanings  of  the  field,  the  fruits 
of  his  labor  go  to  the  subsistence  of  the  soldiery. 
Thus  dispirited  and  depressed,  he  contents  himself 


subject  to  his  sword  and  his  will." 

But  terrible  as  the  many  executions  of  flieir 
most  illustrious  patriots  appeared  to  them,  while 
the  land  was  drenched  in  its  richest  blood— how- 
ever affecting  the  sight  of  confiscations,  imprison 
ments,  and  the  numberless  cruelties  that  attended 
them,  they  were  not  daunted.     That  God  who  hat- 


of  standing  armies. 

Look  into  the  situation  of  Poland.  Under  the 
direction  of  that  great  man,-j-  famous  for  his  victo. 
ries  against  the  Turks,  they  were  brave  and  virtu- 
eth  oppression,  and  delighteth  in  the  happiness  of!  ous»  and  proved  the  bulwark  of  Christendom.— 
his  creation,  inspired  them  with  sentiments  that!But,  under  the  Saxon  line,  this  spirit  not  suiting 
carried  them  through  innumerable  hardships,  still|their  P'»n  of  government,  was  awed  by  electoral 
after  having  expended  immense  treasures  and  blood  !  troops,  and  totally  decayed,  The  consequences  ane 
for  better  than  threescore  years,  they  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  rich,  free,  and  flourishing  people:  Pro- 
vidence hereby  giving  an  instructive  lesson  to  pos- 
terity in  every  age,  who  are  contending  for  all  thai 
is  dear  and  sacred,  to  pursue  the  glorious  object 
undaunted;  knowing  that,  as  liberty  is  a  plant  Trans- 
planted from  the  gardens  of  heaven,  its  divine  pa 
rent  will  still  cherish  it,  and,  in  spite  of  opposition, 
it  will  flourish,  it  will  live  forever. 


Such,  my  friends,  have  been  the  methods  used 
by  enterprising  men,  in  former  ages-,  to  carry  into 
effect  their  ambitious  designs,  and  found  their 
greatness  on  the  ruins  of  their  country.  But  in  our 
day,  these  measures  have  become  systematical. 
They  are  in  fact  part  of  the  constitution.  To  take 
a  view  of  the  different  powers  in  Europe,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  state  of  ancient  republics,  un 
der  great  and  wise  legislators,  who  seemed  to  be 
raised  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  age  they  lived  in, 
and  the  admiration  of  posterity,  we  must  drop  the 
tear  of  sensibility  at  the  contrast,  Where  is  the 
kingdom  that  does  not  groan  under  the  calamities 
of  military  tyranny?  let  us  pause  a  while  on  the 
most  eminent  of  them. 


now  severely  experienced  by  them;  and  while  in 
this  depressed  state,  they  are  an  object  of  desire  to 
Turks  and  Russians,  their  country  is  a  scene  of 
bloodshed  and  misery. 

It  is  needless  to  mention  England,  or  the  idle 
farce  of  an  annual  act  of  parliament,  for  the  support 
of  standing  troops,  which  is  nothing  but  an  insult 
on  the  sense  of  that  nation.  The  more  virtuous 
among  them,  if  the  flame  of  liberty  has  not  entirely 
expired,  easily  see  through  the  guise,  and  in  the 
death  of  Men  and  others,  wantonly  butchered  by 
a  mercenary  soldiery,  can  too  clearly  read  the  fate 
of  themselves  and  posterity. 

The  melancholy  part  of  this  subject  must  give 
pain  to  every  humane  breast.  This  is  natural.  But 
these  scenes  more  directly  affect  other  nations;  and 
however  we  may  pity  the  unhappy  sufferer,  there 
is  a  kind  of  pleasure  we  feel  that  we  ourselves  are 
not  immediately  interested.  And  would  to  Gon,  it 
had  ever  remained  so  O  my  country!  with  what 
heart-felt  satisfaction  should  I  rejoice,  if  oppres- 
sion had  never  stretched  her  baleful  wings  to  this 
once  happy  clime!  that  that  liberty  which  an  illus- 
trious set  of  men,  of  whom  the  world  was  not  wor- 


thy, purchased  at  so  dear  a  rate,  might  have   de- 
ln  the  large   empire  of  Russia,  the   effects  areiscended  unimpaired    to   latest  posterity.     But  is 


glaring.  Even  the  shadow  of  liberty  has  vanished. 
Of  so  great  importance  is  the  military,  that  a  re- 
cruiting officer  can  go  through  their  villages,  and 
,  pitch  upon  the  ablest  of  the  inhabitants,  as  he 
would  choose  his  cattle.  And  even  a  father  has 
been  imprisoned  in  his  own  house,  for  the  escape  of 


this  the  case?  lias  this  scourge  of  mankind,  stand- 
ing armies,  never  interrupted  our  prosperi'y?  if  sq, 
why  is  this  desk  hung  with  the  sable  covering  of 
death!  why  am  I  surrounded  by  so  many  of  my  fel? 

*Vid.  Guthrie's  Grammar. 
tJohn  Sobieski. 
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low-citizens,  who  listen  to  the  tale  of  woe!  yes,  my 
countrymen,  we  ourselves  are  deeply  interested; 
and  this  same  engine  of  oppression,  which  has 
thrown  mighty  republics  from  their  foundations, 
has  attempted  and  still  continues  to  spread  the 
same  horrid  consequences  in  Americ:  and  in  its 
usu;d  mode  of  conduct,  has  been  attended  with  eve- 
species  of  cruelty,  some  of  them  unheard  of  before; 
but  which  your  firmness,  under  God,  has  hitherto, 
and  I  pray  ever  may,  surmount. 

The  shocking  scene  of  that  dreadful  night,  the 
fatal  effects  of  which  we  are  now  still  weeping 
over,  is  beyond  description.     No  one,  perhaps,  if  it 
is  taken  in  every  view,  that  was  not  a  spectator,  can 
conceive  it.     When  I  consider  the   many  insults, 
abuses  and  violences,  this   unhappy  town  was  ex- 
posed to  for  months  previous  to  this  melancholy 
tragedy,  and  when  the  tumult  of  contrary  passions 
was  thus  naturally  excited,  to  see  a  brutal  soldiery, 
scattering  promiscuous  death  through  a  defence- 
less, unarmed  multitude,  till  yonder  street  was 
crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  its  citizens,  while  a 
tender  mother,  frantic  with  grief,  pours  forth  the 
anguish  of  her  heart  over  a  beloved  son,  now  inca 
pable  of  any  returns  of  gratitude;  all  this  exhibits 
a  scene   which  the  distressed  heart  may  painfully 
feel,  but  which  the  tongue  cannot  express.    Let 
the  breast,  then,  still  continue  to  beat.    These, 
my  friends,  are  virtuous,  generous  feelings,  and 
do  honor  to  humanity.     May  we  ever  retain  them. 

May  this  institution,  sacred  to  the  memory  of 

our  murdered  brethren,  be  ever  carefully  pre- 
served. Yes,  ye  injured  shades!  we  will  still  weep 
over  you,  and  if  any  thing  can  be  more  soothing, 

WJE  WILi  HKVENGE  10V. 

This  glaring  specimen  of  cruelty  roused  the  citi- 
zens, and  in  convincing  colors  displayed  the  effects 
of  standing  armies  in  lime  of  peace.  But  however 
our  exertions  were  then  successful,  however  the 
storm  subsided,  it  was  but  temporary.  While  the 
scales  of  justice  were  held  in  palsied  hands,  and 
the  most  shocking  barbarities  were  the  highest  me- 
rit, an  additional  force  only  was  necessary.  That 
arriving,  the  mask  was  thrown  off,  and  a  still  great- 
er sceie  of  carnage  and  destruction  opened  in  our 
adjacent  villages. 

But  such  proceedings,  however  alarming  at  that 
period,  were  soon  lost  in  more  dreadful  and  dis- 
tressing operations.  The  heights  of  Charlestown 
too  awfully  convinced  us  of  the  melancholy  truth, 
and  posterity,  while <with  tears  of  compassion  they 
ponder  the  transactions  of  that  day,  must  execrate 
the  causes  which  produced  them.  In  any  situation, 


the  relics   of  slaughtered  citizens   are  objec's  of 
pity,  and  the  sympathizing  spectator  will  ever  drop 
a  tear  over  them.     But  there  may  be  instan^ew, 
when  the  lesser  streams  of  affecion  are  absorbed 
in  a  s, ill  greater  sea  of  woe.     Such  are  the  senti- 
ments that  must  strike  every  breast,  when  we  re- 
flect, illustrious  WAnnEis!  on  thy  death — a  death, 
which  whole  hecatombs  of  slaughtered  enemies, 
strowed  around  thy  corpse,  can  never  repay. — 
Here,  ye  minions  of  power!  ye  who  are  dead  to  the 
calls  of  honor  and  public  virtue,  are  willing  to  wade 
to  station  through  theblool  of  your  brethren,  here 
behold  a  spectacle  that  must  harrow  your  inmost 
soul.  You,  my  countrymen,  with  the  most  pleasing 
sensations,  have  attentively    listened,  while,  like 
us,  he  was  weeping  over  the  unhappy  fateaf  others. 
You  have  kindled  into  rage,  while  he  has  set  before 
you  the  dangerous   nature  and  consequences    of 
standing  armies,  and   prophetically  pointed  out  te- 
you  still  greater  events.     How  affecting!  that  he, 
who  could  lament  the  fate  of  others,  must  be  him- 
self deplored;   and  that  he  who  could  so  feelingly 
paint  the  effects  of  this  horrid  measure,  must  him- 
self fall  one  of  the  first  sacrifices  to  it. 


But  it  is  not  sufficient  to   drop  a  transient  tear 
to  the  memory  of  departed  heroes,  or  to  pay  an  eu- 
logy to  their  characters.     The  happiness  of  such 
men  who,  after  having  expired  in  the  arms  of  liberty 
and  virtue,  are  now  sharing  the  highest  degree  of 
felicity,  cannot  be  increased  by  our  praises:  no,  my 
friends,  the  best  way  to  express  our  affections  for 
such  great  and  good  men,  is  to  rouse  and  revenge 
them.    To  hurl  still  fiercer  bolts  of  vengeance  on 
an  inhuman  soldiery,  who,  instead  of  affording  the 
last  honors  sacred  to  the  dead,  and  which  a  gene- 
rous  enemy   will   ever   regard, — —after  grinning 
with  hellish  pleasure  on  the  mangled  corpse,  which 
alive  could  strike  terror  into  their  boldest  heart, 
lodged  it  in  a  promiscuous  grave;  that  since  they 
could  not  prevent  his  name  and  reputation  being 
immortal,  his  remains  might  be  hid  forever.     O 
Britain!  thou  hast,  and  shall  still  weep  tears  of 
blood  for  this! 

Are  not  such  ins'iances,  my  countrymen,  very 
convincing  proofs  of  the  fatal  effects  of  standing 
armies  in  time  of  peace.  In  such  a  period  they 
originated,  and  from  the  fifth  of  March,  1770, 
through  every  degree  of  violence  and  barbarity,  to 
the  present  d.<y,  it  is  but  one  connected  scene. 

After  such  exhibitions  of  cruelty  and  carnage, 
what  can  we  suppose  too  brutal,  voo  infamous  for 
such  an  army?  cuh  we  wonder  to  see  our  houses  in 
flames,  our  altars  rased  to  the  ground,  or  convert- 
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ed  to  a  much  more  horrid  use,  than  the  Jewish 
tempi  ?  if  possible  they  have  even  exceeded;  and 
Vie  armies  of  Britain   seem  to  be  held  up  as  a 


ed  Carthagenian*  Lead  your  sons,  ye  fathers,  not 
to  the  altar  of  paganism,  and  under  the  tutelage  of 
some  unknown  deity,  but  to  the  sacred   altar  of 


standing  evidence,  how  far  the  spirit  of  tyranny  j  freedom,  and  while  the  guardian  God  of  Am 

and  oppression  can  operate.  is  witness  to  the  solemn  obligation,  make  tueat 

sweab  that  they  will  never  be  friends  to  a  power, 

who  are  thus  sacrificing  their  dearest  privileges. 

King  in  their  young  ears  the  dreadful  tale  of  mnr- 

ders,  rapes,  and  massacres.     Paint  to  them  the 

conduct  of  Britain,  as  displayed  in  her  arms  in  dif. 

ferent  parts  of  America,   till  their  young  breast* 

fflow  with  ardor,  and  thus  early  catching  the  flame 
of  the  s^ate  of  New  Turk,  we  shall  find  instances  i  rif  na.„-t-         t,  .  ,,.„ 

-    1W1  .  -',.■■'.  ,  patriotism,  they  may,  through  life,  pu-sue  un- 

of  all  these  crimes,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  places,    j„„„j^ j  ,     .  ,. 

'  |  daunted  so  glorious  an  object.     Pleased  with  such 


We  shudder  when  the  faithful  page  of  history 
opens  to  our  view  the  conduct  of  armies,  flushed 
wih  victory,  sacking  towns,  burning  villages,  and 
perpetrating  murders,  with  all  the  other  dreadful 
concomitants.  But  if  we  look  into  the  conduct 
of  the  British  army  in  the  Jcrsies,  and  some  part 


instances  beyond  them.  To  see  the  third  city  in 
a  neighboring  state,  wantonly  consumed  by  an 
enemy  who,  not  having  spirit  or  ability  to  meet 
us  in  the  field,  descend  to  these  little  mean  me- 
thods of  exciting  terror — to  see  the  ravages  in  the 
Jersies,  and  the  garden  of  America  thus  wantonly 
defaced — does  not  the  blood  beat  high! — do  we 
not  press  forward  to  exterminate  such  barbarians 
from  the  face  of  the  earth!  but  to  mention  still 
greater  scenes  of  cruelty — does  not  the  ear  tingle, 
when  it  hears  the  shrieks  of  helpless  virgins,  dread- 
ful victims  to  lust  and  barbarity;  while  the  grey  |  exhibit  the  fatal  effects  of  standing  armies  in  time 
hairs  and  expressive  groans  of  an  a^ed  parent,  wit-  j  peace;  not  from  abstract  reasoning,  but  as  they 
ness  to  his  daughter's  shame,  plead  in  vain.  Can 
any  thing  swell  this  complicated  scene  of  woe?  it 


an  invocation,  the  shades  of  our  fathers  will  re. 
joice  over  their  posterity,  and  the  angels  of  love 
and  purity  will  look  down  delighted. 

No  one,  I  think,  can  suppose  these  thoughts  pro- 
ceed from  rage  or  passion.  They  are  the  cool 
dictates  of  my  heart.  I  love  my  country;  i.er  dis- 
tresses  affect  me;  nor,  from  this  moment,  do  I  ever 
wish  a  reconciliation  with  a  power,  whose  prospe- 
rity must  be  founded  on  my  utter  destruction. 

I  have  now,   my  countrymen,   endeavored    to 


exist  in  fact,  and  now  prevail  in  our  distressed 
land.     Here  I  would  remark,  that  it  is  standing 


can  receive  addition.  These  monsters  exceed  even 
the  most  barbarous  nations.  With  them  the  ashes 
of  the  dead  have  ever  been  sacred.  But  under 
the  patronage  of  a  British  tyrant  and  his  general, 
snuffing  tne  tainted  gale,  they  have  ransacked  the 
silent  repositories,  and  the  remains  of  one  that  was 
once  amiable  and  captivating,  flung  about  as  food 
for  the  birds  of  the  air.*  O  God,  where  is  thy 
vengeance!  O  virtue,  honor,  religion  humanity, 
where,  where  are  ye  fled! 

These,  my  countrymen,  are  not  the  flights  of 
fancy,  not  the  dictates  of  imagination:  they  are 
solid,  though  very  affecting  realities  Can  we  then 
wish  a  re  union  with  such  a  people?  can  we  ever 
familiarly  shake  hands  wiih  a  nation  who,  leaping 
every  barrier,  are  thus  wantonly  sporting  with  our 
distresses,  and  bathing  themselves  in  the  blood  of 
our  countrymen?   may   America  never  retain  such 


armies  in  time  of  peace,  and  the  consequences  thence 
resulting,  that  we  are  now  deprecating.  Armies, 
in  defence  of  our  country,  unjustly  invaded,  are 
necessary,  and  in  the  highest  sense  justifiable.  We, 
my  friends,  attacked  by  an  arbitrary  tyrant,  under 
the  sanction  of  a  force,  the  effects  of  which,  we 
have  attempted  to  illustrate,  have  been  obliged  to 
make  the  last  solemn  appeal.  And  I  cannot  but 
feel  a  pleasing  kind  of  transport,  when  I  see. 
America,  undaunted  by  the  many  trying  scenes  that 
have  attended  her,  still  baffling  the  efforts  of  the 
most  formidable  power  in  Europe,  and  exhibiting 
an  instance  unknown  in  history.  To  see  an  army 
of  veterans,  who  had  fought  and  conquered  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  globe leaded  by  a  gene- 
ral tutored  in  the  field  of  war,  illustrious  by  former 
victories,   and    flushed   with    repeated    sneces   •&, 


Ms   Hnnibal,   then  about   nine   ye*rs  old,  wa3 

[soothing  with  childish  caresses  his  father,  Hamil- 

mean,  dastardly  sentiments!  for  my  own  part,  if  I  car,  to  take  him  along  with  him  to  Sp  in,  whither, 

may  be  indulged,  I  would  entreat,  I  would  conjure  after  finishing  the  war  in  Africa,  he  was  now  about 

u>  ir    ,     „       .  ._  :  to  transport  his  troops,  and  was  sac  lficin^  for  suc- 

every  one,  who  as  a  parent  feels  for  the  welfare  of  cess  in  that  expedition,  he  was  led  by  his  father  to 


his  posterity,  to  imitate  the  example  of  the  renown- 
*Delauncy's  farm, 


the  altar,  and  with  his  hand  on  the  victim,  was 
bound  by  this  solemn  oath,  "that  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  it  in  his  power,  he  would  declare 
himself  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  neople. 

Livey,  b.  21.  ch.  1. 
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threading',    with  uLl   the  pomp   of  expression,  to  (freedom,  let  us  attend  to  this  most  pressing  oc 


spread  havock,  desolation,  and  ruin  around  him; 
to  see  such  a  soldiery  and  such  a  general,  yielding 
to  an  hardy  race  of  men,  new  to  the  field  of  war; 
■while  on  the  one  hand  it  exalts  the  character  of 
the  latter,  convincingly  proves  the  folly  of  those 
who,  '  '  r  pretence  of  having  a  body  of  troops, 
bred  to  war,  and  ever  ready  for  action,  adopt  this 
dangerous  system,  in  subversion  of  every  principle 
of  lawful  government     Here,  if,  after  having,  de- 


!»sion;  an  occasion  providentially  offere  1  for  future 
security  and  happiness  If  a  royal  army,  though 
weak  in  its  number,  can  thus  insult  us  unpunished, 
the  most  slender  imagination  can  easily  foresee  what 
must  be  the  effects  of  a  still  greater  force.  I  wi  >h 
that  the  present  generation,  I  wish  that  posterity 
may  not  feelingly  reproach  our  inactivity. 

Shall  the  frequent  calls  of  our  exalted  general, 
who  seems  to  have  been  raised  up  by  heaven,  to 


pictured  scenes  of  so  distressing  a  nature,  it  may   snow  to  what  an  i)e;ght  humanity  may  soar;  who 
not  appear  too  descending,  I   could   not  forbear   generously  sacrificing  affluence  and  domestic  ease, 


smiling  at  the  British  general  and  his  troops  who, 
not  willing  to  reflect  on  their  present  humiliating 
condition,  affect  the  air  of  arrogant  superiority. 
But  Americans  have  learnt  them  that  men,  fight- 
ing on  the  principles  of  freedom  and  honor,  despise 
the  examples  that  have  been  set  them  by  an  ene- 
my; and  though,  in  the  field,  they  can  brave  every 
danger  in  defence  of  those  principles,  to  a  van- 
quished  enemy  they  know  how  to  be  generous;  but 
that  this  is  a  generosity  not  weak  and  umneanir.g, 
but  founded  on  just  sentiments,  and  if  wantonly 
presumed  upon,  will  never  interfere  with  that  na- 
tional justice,  which  ever  ought,  and  lately  has  been 
properly  exerted 

But  while,  with  the  warmest  gratitude  to  heaven, 
wi  v    w  our  lute  successes,  and  are  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
press our  acknowledgment  to  the  illustrious  hero, 
who  was  the  instrument,and  whose  name  to  remotest 
ages  will  be  ever  dear  to  these  New  England  states, 
let  us  not  forget  our  situation.     There  is  an  army, 
and  a  very  powerful  one,  still  existing  in  the  heart 
of  America.      Methinks   the  reputation   of  past 
success.es  should  animate  every  inhabitant  of  Ame- 
rica to  fly  to  arms;  and  by  one  general  exertion 
utterly  expel  this  last,  this  only  remaining  power 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  continent.     Ye,  to  whom 
the  sacred,  the  important   system  of  government 
is  committed—ye  men  of  sense  and  virtue — ye 
patriots,  who  feel  an   affection  for   your  country 
and  posterity,  let  me  conjure  you  to  seize  the  pre 
sent  opportunity,  happier  than  we  could  ever  have 
expected,  and  which  once  omitted  may  never  be 
again  in  our  power. 

I  would  not  pretend  to  insinuate,  that  this  is  the 
only  point  which  ought  to  be  under  immediate  con- 


wishes  to  share  with  you  in  every  danger  and  dis- 
tress, shall  his  frequent  calls  be  in  vain?  remember, 
my  countrymen,  the  eyes  of  the  good  and  great,  in 
every  clime,  are  upon  the  present  contest.    Li- 
berty, disgusted  at  scenes  of  cruelty  and  oppres- 
sion, has  left  her  ancient  altars,  and  is  now  hover- 
ing to  fix  her  last  residence  in  America.     Our  exer- 
tions have  hitherto  been  great  and  successful.  Let 
not  the  ashes  of  Warren,   Montgomery,  and   the 
illustrious  roll  of  heroes,  who  died   for  freedom, 
reproach  our  inactivity  and  want  of  spirit,  in  not 
completing  this   grand   superstructure;   the  pillars 
of  which  have  been  cemented   with   the  richest 
blood  of  America.     May  that  same  ardor,  which 
has  rendered  America  famous,  still  continue,  and 
looking  forward  to  those  happy  days  of  liberty  and 
peace,  which  our  posterity  shall  enjoy,  let  us  exult 
at  the  thought,  that  future  generations,  while  they 
jreap  the  glorious  fruits  of  our  struggles,  will  rise 
up  and  call  us  blessed. 

ORATION  DELIVERER  AT  BOSTON,  MARCH  5,  1779, 

BY  WILLIAM  TUDOJi,  ESQ. 


-Sed  et  ilia  propago 


Contemptrix  superum  ssvseque  avidtssima  caedis 

Et  viplenta  fuit.  Ov.  M.  L.  I.  F.  S. 

Whatever  secondary  props  may  rise 
From  politics,  to  build  the  public  ppf.ee, 
The  basis  is,  the  maimers  of  the  land. — Young. 

Fathers,  countrymen,  friends — "That  man  was 
born  to  delude  and  be  deluded;  to  believe  what- 
ever is  taught,  and  bear  whatsoever  is  imposed," 
are  political  dogmas  which  have  long  afforded 
matter  for  exultation  and  security  to  dignified 
villains,  from  the  sceptered  tyrant,  to  the  meanest 
minion  of  power.  But  however  confirmed  they 
may  have  been  by  the  passive  conduct  of  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind,  you,  my  fellow-citizens. 


sideration,by  a  wise  people  or  their  delegates.  But  thank  God,  you  are  an  exception  to  their  truth., 
this  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  unless  this  is  the  The  numerous,  the  respectable  assembly  which 
governing  sentiment,  in  every  deliberation,  every  Low  croud  this  hallowed  temple,  are  an  exalted 
other  thing  is  superfluous.  Let  us  then  rise  su- 1 exception  to  maxims  as  disgraceful  as  they  are 
perior  to  every  private  local  attachment.  As  we  general.  Ever  vigilantly  attentive  to  the  sacreda 
are  embarked  on  one  broad  bottom  of  universal  'unalienable  rights  of  man;  equally  studious  in  the 
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S' 


glo'io'.'-  prn  1  les  of  liberty,  us  m)>p.d:y  e 
termined  to  preserve  in*  iolate  the  ines  iniabl* 
previleges  she  bestows;  you  are  now  convened, 
not  merely  to  commemorate  this  anniversary,  bu< 
solemnly  to  renew  the  resolves,  which  freedom, 
wisdom,  virtue,  honor  inspire:  and  not  barely   t 


.11.  suits,  an'1,  t  -e  gratification  of  voluptuous  wishes, 
<»  ready  sacrifice  is  made  of  the  general  good  at 
he  shrine  of  power.  Then  slumbers  that  virtuous 
jealousy  of  public  men  and  public  measures,  which 
was  wont  to  scrutinize  not  only  actions  bur  mo- 
uves:  then  nods  that  active  zeal,  which,  with  eagle 


yesplve,  but  I  trust,  steadily  to  pursue  the  execu     eye  watched,  and  with  nervous  arm  defended  the 


tion     .f    resolutions   which    have   resulted    from 
deliberate  investigation  and  full  conviction. 

To  so  intelligent,  so  well  informed  an  auditory, 
it  must  be  unnecessary  to  deduce  the  origin  of  civil 
society,  which,  founded  in  recinrocal  advantage, 
and  springing  from  social  virtue,  on  the  combined 
necessities  and  resistance  of  individuals,  built  the 
general  iuppiness — a  happiness  thus  instituted, 
not'ung  but  public  spirit,  and  a  union  of  force  and 
of  council  can  preserve:     I  must  therefore  request 


constitution.  Every  day  new  inroads  are  made 
upon  public  liberty,  while  encroachments,  like 
emptations,  grow  more  frequent  and  more  dan- 
gerous in  proportion  as  the  power  of  resistance 
decr^-ses.  Tims,  before  a  nation  is  completely 
deprived  of  freedom,  she  must  be  fitted  for  slavery 
by  her  vices. 

Generally,  but  not  always,  for  we  have  known  a 
people  ruled  by  a  despot,  who,  from  a  private 
station,  rose  to  uncottroled   dominion,   at  a  time 


your  indulgence,  whilst  I  rather  point  out   those    when  they  were  sternly  virtuous.     And  this  mode 
evils  which  the  concurrent  experience  of  ages  and    of  introducing  bondage  is  ever  to  be  apprehended 


nations  prove  to  be  subversive  of  every  good  pro- 
posed from  civil  compact.  Little  solicitous  of 
rhet orical  applause,  I  shall  offer  you  my  sentiments 
as  they  arise  warm  from  a  heart  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  this  my  parent  country,  in  language 
that  becomes  a  freeman  to  use  when  addressing  a 
free  assembly. 

Similar  causes  will  forever  operate  like  effects, 
in  the  political,  moral,  and  physical  world:  those 
vices  <vhich  ruined  the  illustrious  republics  of 
Greece,  and  the  mighty  commonwealth  o!"Ttome,  lare  wont  to  do,  with  contempt  and  injury,  had  no 


at  the  close  of  a  successful  struggle  for  liberty, 
when  a  triumphant  ^rmy,  elated  with  victories, 
ar-rl  he:;ded  by  a  popular  general,  m»y  become 
more  formidable  than  the  tyrant  that  has  been 
expelled.  Winess  the  last  century  in  the  English 
history!  wi'ness  the  aspiring  CbomWell! 

This  audacious  citizen,  entrusted  by  his  country 
with  the  command  of  her  armies,  to  chastise  the 
man  whom  previous  folly*  had  enthroned,  and  who 
soon   presumed  to  treat   his  subjects,  as  all  kings 


and  which  are  now  rviini  ig  Great  Britain,  so  late 
the  first  kingdom  of  Europe,  must  eventually  over 
turn  every  s'ate,  where  their  deleterious  influence 
is  suffered  to  prevail.  Meed  I  add  that  luxury, 
corruption,  and  standing  armies  are  those  destruc- 
tive efficients? 

Luxury,  no  sooner  finds  admittance  into  a  state 
than  she  becom  -s  the  parent  of  innumerable  evils, 
public  aid  domestic;  her  contagious  influence  is 
soon  felt  in  society,  and  her  baneful  effects  dis- 
covered by  a  general  dissipation  of  manners,  and  a 
declension  of  private  virtue,  which  begets  effeminate 
habits,  and  by  a  natural  gradation,  a  base  pliability 
of  spirit. 

Luxury  is  ever  the  foe  of  independence,  for  at 
the  same  time  that  it  creates  artificial  wants  it 
precludes  the  means  of  satisfying  them.  It  firsf 
makes  men  necessitous,  and  then  dependent.  It 
first  unfits  men  for  patriotic  energies,  and  soon 
leaches  them  to  consider  public  virtue  as  a  public 
Jest. 

At  such  a  period,  corruption  finds  an  easy  access 
to  men's  hearts.    To  the  promotion  of  interested 


sooner  despatched  the  foolish,  imperious  monarch, 
than  he  attempted  to  succeed  him:  with  a  little 
management,  he  soon  found  his  army  as  disposed 
to  renrify  h'\m,  -is  they  had  oeen  to  depose  Charles. 
With  these  mercenary  associates  at  bis  heels,  he 
appeared  in  the  synod  of  the  state,  and  dared  with 
force  displace  the  most  glorious  band  of  patriots 
that  ever  led  a  tyrant  from  his  throne  to  a  scaffold. 
Not  content  with  this  enormous  outrage  vpon  the 
constitution,  this  annihilating  stroke  upon  the 
tottering  liberties  of  his  country,  for  a  time  to 
keep  up  the  form  of  a  popular  government  and  to 
bring  parliament  into  contempt,  he  convened  an 
house  of  commons,  consented  entirely  of  his  own 
creatures.  They  met,  and  in  a  few  months  dis- 
covered that  they  were  utterly  unequal  to  the  posts 

*lf  a  man  in  private  life  finds  his  oldest  son  an 
ideot  or  a  rascal,  he  may  d;spose  of  his  estate  among 
his  other  children:  but  if  the  heir  apparent  (in 
hereditary  mons<rchies)  to  a  crown,  an  inheritance 
i-i  which  millions  are  interested,  turns  to  bea  block- 
i  'ad  or  a  villain,  still  he  must  be  the  kin.j,  because 
such  is  the  line  of  succession  established  by  law.— - 
M^nce  the  few  princes  who  have  not  been  either 
the  scourge  or  disgrace  of  the  kingdoms  they  have 
ruled. 
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they  were  raised  to,  they  therefore  petitioned  their 
master  to  dissolve  them.  Cromwell  granted  their 
request,  and  became  sole  tyrant  of  three  kingdoms. 
Tyrant — for  of  what  consequence  is  it  by  what  style 
Or  under  what  modification  despotism  operates  to 
the  public  wrong — dictator,  king,  protector,  it  is 
not  the  appellation  we  reprobate,  though  even  that 
we  should  guard  against,  but  the  thing.  Who  but 
must  own  that  Cromwell,  under  the  name  of  pro 
tector,  was  as  absolute  a  despot,  as  he  could  have 
been  with  any  other  title? 

The  first  Catsar  affords  us  another  instance  among 
the  thousands  which  history  holis  up  to  our  view, 
to  teach  us  what  bold  and  unprincipled  spirits  have 
effected  by  the  aid  of  armies.  This  ambitious  sub- 
jec  ,  having  been  for  several  years  engaged  in  the 
humane,  the  soldierly  employment,  of  slaughtering 
bis  fellow-men,  and  in  extending  his  conquests 
over  countries  which  he  had  not  even  a  pretence 
t*  invade;  'his  Caesar,  who  boasted  that  he  had 
slain  a  million  of  men,*  was  at  length  ordered 
home  by  the  senate  to  answer  to  some  charges 
against  his  conduct.  He  knew  that  at  such  an  inter- 
view his  sword  would  be  his  ablest  advocate.  He 
therefore  led  his  veteran  legions,  "nothing  loth," 
against  his  country;  passed  the  Rubicon;  fought 
his  way  to  Rome;  plunged  a  dagger  in  her  vitals; 
impiously  trampled  on  her  dearest  rights;  and 
seized  on  empire  crimsoned,  execrable  parricide! 
crimsoned  with  the  richest  blood  of  Rome's  best 
citizens! 

Too  late  the  patriot  poignard  reached  the  traitor's 
heart.  Cxsar  fell — alas!  the  republic  had  fallen 
before.  Rome  changed  her  governors,  but  the 
tyranny  remained.  The  same  army  that  had  enabled 
Julius  to  triumph  over  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
led  the  cars  of  Octavius,  Anthony  and  Lemdus, 
through  seas  of  Rjman  blood,  and  bad  the  cursed 
triumvirate  divide  an  enslaved  world! 

If  Rome  could  have  been  saved,  Biiutus  and  his 
virtuous  associates  would  have  saved  her;  but  a 
standing  army,  and  a  perpetual  dictator,  were,  and 
ever  will,  prove  too  hard  for  the  patriotic  tew. 
Learn  hence,  my  countrymen,  that  a  state  may 
sink  so  low  in  slavery  that  even  virtue  itself  can- 
not retrieve  her.  From  these  examples,  prudence 
dictates — resist  beginnings.  A  free  and  wise  peo- 
ple will  never  suffer  any  citizen  to  become  too 
popular — much  less  too  powerful.  A  man  may  be 
formidable  to  the  constitution  even  bv  his  virtues 


•Plutarch  says  that  Cscsar  could  boast,  that  he 
had  slain  a  million  of  men,  gave  a  million  their  li- 
berty, and  made  a  million  prisoners. 

Vid.  Plut.  in  vit.  Cxsar. 


But  why  do  I  keep  your  attention  fixed  on  remote 
transactions?  our  own  times  furnish  additional  and 
convincing  proofs  of  the  destructive  consequences 
of  political  corruption,  and  mercenary  armies. 

I  Sweden,  the  bravest,  hardiest,  freest  nation  of 
the  north— Sweden,  in  one  hour,  was  plunged  from 
the  distinguished  heights  of  liberty  into  abject 
vassalage.  What  ties  can  bind  a  king?  scarce  had 
Gustavus  the  third  ascended  the  throne  of  limited 
monarchy;  scarce  had  the  roofs  of  the  senate  house 
ceased  to  reverberate  the  insidious  accents  of  his ' 
inauguration  speech,*  whilst  yet  the  venerable  repre- 

*This  speech  is  inserted  at  large,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  fraught  with  excellent  advice,  but  also 
to  shew  how  little  reliance  ought  to  be  placed  on 
coronation  speeches. 

The  king  of  Sweden's  speech  to  the  states  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1772. 

"You  are  this  day  assembled,  in  order  to  confirm 
in  the  manner  of  your  ancestors,  the  band  of  union 
which  ties  you  to  me,  and  me  to  you,  and  both  to 
the  whole  commonwealth;  we  must  therefore  re- 
member, with  the  most  sensible  gratitude,  the 
benevolence  of  the  Almighty,  who  has  ordered 
things  so,  that  this  very  ancient  kingdom  of  the 
Swedes  and  Geths  is  still  existing,  after  so  many 
foreign,  as  well  as  national  shocks,  and  that  I,  in 
the  throne  of  my  ancestors,  can  yet  address  free 
and  independent  states. 

Assured  of  your  hearts,  most  sincerely  propos- 
ing to  m^rit  them,  and  to  fix  my  throne  upon  your 
love  and  felicity,  the  public  engagement  which  you 
are  going  to  enter  into,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
needless,  if  ancient  custom  and  the  law  of  Sweden 
did  not  require  it  of  you.  Unhappy  the  king  who 
wants  the  tie  of  oaths  to  secure  himself  on  the 
throne,  aad  who,  not  assured  of  the  hearts  of  his 
subjec's,  is  constrained  to  reign  only  by  the  force 
of  laws,  when  he  cannot  by  the  love  of  his  subjects! 

I  need  not  put  you  in  mind  of  the  weightiness  of 
the  engagement  you  are  going  to  take;  the  states  of 
Sweden  know  best  the  extreme  of  their  duty  to 
themselves  and  the  commonwealth;  may  concord 
and  harmony  ever  unite  your  hearts;  may  foreign 
view  sand  private  gain  ever  be  sacrificed  to  public 
interest;  may  this  alone  he  a  perpetual  bond  of 
union  amongst  you;  and  may  the  ambition  of  any 
part  of  you,  never  raise  any  such  dfsturbances  as 
may  endanger  the  freedom  and  independency  of 
the  whole  commonwealth! 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  nobles, 

Preserve  alw.iys  the  honor  and  intrepidity  of 
your  ancestors;  be  an  example  to  your  fellow-citi- 
zens; and,  as  you  are  the  first  order  of  the  king- 
dom, be  also  the  first  in  virtue  and  love  of  your 
country. 

Good  men.  of  the  reverend  order  of  clergy, 

May  mutual  friendship  and  peace,  obedience  to 
the  laws,  reverence  to  God  and  the  king,  beir 
witness  to  me  and  the  country,  of  your  z°al  in  the 
execution  of  the  sacred  office,  with  which  you  are 
entrusted! 

Good  men  of  the  respectak'e  order  of  burghers, 

Strive  always  with  your  fellow-subjects  wLo  shall 
contribute  the  most  to  the  public  good;  may  the 
fruits  of  the  extensive  share  which  belongs  to  you, 
be  general  credit  and  confidence,  useful  institu- 
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«entatives  of  their  country  were  fondly  anticipat- 
ing the  blessings  that  would  srise  from  the  reign 
of  so  wise,  so  gracious  a  king— The  unblushing 
par-icide  surrounded,  with  an  armed  host,  the 
temple  in  which  the  senate  was  assembled,  planted 
his  cannon  against  the  gates,  and  with  the  swords 
of  his  guards  at  the  throats  of  the  senators,  demand 
ed  immediate  absolution  from  his  coronation  oath, 
by  which  he  had  most  sacredly  bound  himself  to  pre 
serve  inviolate  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  Swedes! 
astonishing  that  a  strippling,  whose  language 
breathed  the  glowing  sentiments  of  enthusiastic 
generosity,  so  natural  to  youth,  could,  with  such 
facility,  set  at  defiance  all  that  is  held  sacred, 
honorable,  and  obligatory  among  men!  but  the  lust 
of  domination,  so  natural  to  human  nature,  will 
ever  prove  too  hard  for  the  checks  of  conscience 
and  the  dicates  of  right,  when  a  favorable  op- 
portunity presents  to  gratify  it.  Gustavus,  know- 
ing that  the  army  were  ready  to  assist  his  iniquitous 
designs  (as  all  standing  armies  are  to  promote 
despotism,  because  under  such  a  system  of  rule, 
soldiers  must  be  necessary  and  consequently  favor 
ed)  the  barriers  raised  by  justice  and  his  plighted 
faith  to  Sweden,  became  slight  indeed.  Force 
backed  inclination,  and  Gustavus  changed  circum- 
scribed authority,  for  unconfined  sovereignty.* 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  that  nation  whom 
we  once  did  love,  and  with  whom  we  had  yet  been 
friends,  had  not  an  unparalleled  series  of  foily  and 
cruelty,  compelled  us  to  renounce  the  pleasing 
relationship.  A  short  retrospect  of  whose  public 
conduct,  subsequent  to  the  last  war,  will  afford 
many  and  important  instructions. 

In  1763  peace  was  restored  after  a  war  of  seven 
years,  successfully  waged  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  At  that  period  what  an  unrivalled  figure 
did  Great  Britain  stand  amongst  the  nations!  great 
beyond  all  former  example,  in  arms,  in  commerce 


tio:ts,  frugal  living,  and  moderate  gain,  which  lead 
to  sure  and  certain  wealth. 

Good  men  of  the  -worthy  order  of  peasants, 

May  piety,  diligence,  temperance,  and  old  Swed 
ish  faith  and  modesty,  be  the  strongest  contirma 
tioa  of  the  honor  always  due  to  that  order  wliich 
gives  subsistence  to  all  the  others;  an  honor  which 
the  Swedish  peasants  have  at  all  times  attained. 

This  is  all  I  ask  of  you,  when  you  observe  this, 
you  perform  in  the  best  manner,  that  duty  to  me, 
and  your  country,  which,  according  to  the  Swedish 
laws,  I  now  call  upon  you  to  confirm  by  oath." 

*For  an  historical  accountof  this  revolution,  vid. 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1772,  page  397,  &c.  For 
the  Swedish  constitution,  vid.  the  abbot  V>  rtot. 

For  a  complete  system  of  despotism,  see  the 
lex  regia  of  Denmark,  constituted  by  Frederick  3d, 
in  1665,  and  published  by  Christian  5ih,  in  1683. 


and  in  wealth.  Not  a  corner  of  the  earth  but  had 
witnessed  her  achievements.  Wheresoever  she 
directed  her  armies,  victory  and  conquest  attend- 
ed; whilst  her  irresistible  navy,  thundering  over 
every  oc^an,  not  only  subdued,  but  annihilated  the 
fleets  of  her  enemies. 

Triumphant  in  war,  not  less  distinguished  in 
peace.  In  many  of  the  polite,  in  most  of  the  use- 
ful arts  and  sciences,  superior  to  her  neighbors. 
In  commerce  unequalled;  not  a  sea  but  bore,  not  a 
wind  but  wafted  her  countless  ships,  laden  with 
the  riches  of  the  earth,  and  made  her  crowded 
ports  the  marts  of  the  world.  Late  glorious  na- 
tion, how  art  thou  fallen,  how  lost!  from  so  envied, 
so  stupendous  an  height,  by  the  perverted  will  of 
thy  infatuated  monarch,  and  the  pernicious  coun- 
sels of  his  nefarious  mmisters.  Driven  to  the 
fearful  edge  of  ruin,  we  now  behold  thee  tottering 
o'er  the  gulph  of  annihilation,  whilst  France  and 
her  allies  urge  thee  over  the  irremediable  steep? 

When  we  consider  the  capital  defects  in  the 
English  constitution — the  character  of  her  present 
weak  and  ambitious  monarch — the  luxury,  dissipa- 
tion and  venality  of  her  influential  men,  we  shall 
cease  to  wonder  at  her  declension  and  present  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  a  limited  monarchy,  where  the  prince,  as  su- 
preme executive  magistrate,  and  first  branch  of  the 
legislature,  is  invested  with  the  important  prero- 
gative of  making  peace  and  war,  is  constituted  the 
sole  fountain  of  honor,  and  becomes  the  exclusive 
disposer  of  every  lucrative  and  honorable  appoint- 
ment, civil,  ecclesiastic,  and  military,  his  influence 
becomes  too  enormous  to  be  compatible  with  the 
public  liberty:  but  if  to  such  extravagant  powers 
(by  a  fatal  error  in  the  constitution,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  prince)  he  should  superadd  a  detesta- 
ble system  of  corruption  to  bribe  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  (a  system  which,  during  the 
reign  of  his  present  Britannic  majesty,  hath  been 
urged  to  its  utmost  possible  extent)  the  worst 
species  of  vassalage  must  ensue.  That  equipoise 
between  the  respective  branches  of  the  legislature 
(in  which  the  seeming  theoretic  excellence  of  the 
English  constitution  consists)  will  be  totally  de- 
stroyed; the  executive  will  involve  the  powers  of 
the  legislative,  and  whilst  the  letter  and  formali- 
ties of  the  constitution  are  retained,  its  spirit  and 
intendment  will  be  totally  lost.  An  absolutely  arbi. 
trary,  with  the  forms  of  a  fee  government  (that 
worst  and  surest  of  all  tyrannies)  will  gradually 
succeed,  and  be  finally  established,  unless  a  total 
revolution  Is  happily  effected  by  timely  exertion? 
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of  the  people,  before  the  despot  has  strengthened 
himself  with  a  mercenary  army,  and  forever  closed 
their  chains. 

But  this  tyranny  is  already  established  in  Great 
Britain:  for  what  hopes  cm  Britons  entertain  of 
effecting  a  revolution,  whilst  the  crown,  by  the 
m'i!ipljcity  of  gifts  in  its  power,  can  maintain  *n 
infamous  majority  in  each  house  of  parliament  to 
legalize,  and  a  standing  army  to  enforce,  its  pro- 
jects, however  imperious,  inhuman  or  unjust.  In 
vain,  a  few  wise  and  virtuous  men  see  and  lament 
their  dishonor&Sle  situation— an  army  of  forty-thou 
sand  soldiers,  in  time  of  peace,  and  a  still  more 
numerous  band  of  placemen  and  pensioners,  pro- 
perly disposed  throughout  the  kingdom,  effectu 
ally  stifle  in  their  birth  every  effort  of  patriotism 
to  restore  the  constitution  to  its  primeval  princi- 
ples.- 

Such  is  the  boasted  constitution,  such  the  prince, 
and  such  the  present  condition  of  the  people  of 
Britain.  Unhappy  nation,  thus  constitutionally  en- 
slaved—thus legally  undone!  unworthy  descendants 
of  illustrious  ancestors — thus  to  suffer  your  most  es- 
sential rights  to  be  bartered  away,  your  government 
not  only  corrupted,  but  perverted  to  purposes  di- 
ametrically opposite  to  its  original  intention.  An 
house  of  commons,  at  first  constituted  to  watch 
over  and  preserve  yostr  rights  and  immunities  from 
the  encroaching  steps  of  ambitious  princes,  you 
have  permitted  to  become  an  engine  in  the  hands 
of  royalty,  the  more  effectually  to  abridge  or  nulli- 
fy those  rights.  A  parliament,  constituted  the 
stewards  of  your  property,  who,  instead  of  guard- 
ing it  from  the  insatiable  grasp  of  royal  avidity, 
you  patiently  see  lavishingly  indulging  the  utmost 
extravagance  of  regal  profusion;  granting  enormous 
sums  for  effecting  the  most  pernicious  purposes, 
traitorously  leaguing  with  the  servants  of  the 
crown  in  loading  you  with  intolerable  taxes,  and, 
sharers  in  the  spoil,  prodigally  complying  with  the 
most  unbounded  demands  of  ministerial  rapacity, 
while  they,  at  the  same  time,  treacherously  unite 
to  screen  the  most  infamous  defaulters  of  the  pub- 
lic money.  Insread  of  bravely  drawing  your  swords 
in  defence  of  your  freedom  and  national  honor,  you 
first  Lamely  acq'nesced  in  an  insidious  and  igno- 
minious law,*  by  which  you  were  basely  disarmed; 
like  slaves,  and  then,  from  necessity,  submitted  to 
keeping  on  foot,  in  time  of  peace,  a  standing  army, 


*Vid  Siatutes  at  large—Particularly  2  Geo.  3*.. 
ch.  29,  and  10th  Geo.  3d  cii.  19.  *ud  Black  Coin. 
B.  2.  ch.  27.— For  the  game  and  forest  laws. 


that,  in  time  of  war,  had  been  raised  professedly 
for  the  defence  of  the  national  territories  from  fo- 
reign attacks— an  army  which  yoa  now  behold 
without  shame  an'!  without  regret,  spreading  de- 
vastation and  horror  oyer  a  lite  peaceful  and  happy 
rountryj  and  having  at  length  dismembered  the 
empire,  are  now  attempting  to  reduce  us  to  the 
most  i  famous  and  most  miserable  of  all  conditions, 
that  of  being  the  conquered  vassals  of  your  weak, 
vindictive,  despotic  monarch. 

Degenerate  sons  of  mighty  fathers!  how  poor 
is  the  consolation  for  the  loss  of  essential  rights, 
that  you  still  retain  the  empty  privilege  of  pasqui- 
nading  your  king  and  his  ministers,  whilst  you  are 
destitute  of  that  public  spirit  and  solid  virtue 
which  should  purge  your  corrupted  government 
and  reform  your  wretched  constitution. 

From  subjection  to  a  government,  thus  defective 
and  corrupt,  and  thus  vilely  administered,  what 
freeman  would  not  struggle  for  an  emancipation? 
but  if  there  is  an  American  present,  who  can  yet 
secretly  wish  for  a  reunion  with  this  nation,  and  a 
share  in  her  ideal  privileges,  let  him  for  a  moment 
consider  the  innumerable  indignities  which,  for 
fifteen  years  back,  have  been  offered  us  by  this 
haughty  power,  added  to  the  savage  barbarities 
which  they  have  exercised  in  every  part  of  America 
where  their  army  have  made  any  progress,  and  he 
must  blush  at  the  spiritless,  the  ignoble  sentiment. 

In  1764  the  plan  for  raising  a  revenue  from  this 
country  was  resolved  on  by  the  British  ministry, 
and  THEin  obsequious  parliament  were  instructed 
to  pass  an  act  for  that  purpose.  Not  content  with 
having  for  a  century  directed  the  entire  commerce 
of  America,  and  centered  its  profits  in  their  own 
island,  thereby  deriving  from  the  colonies  every 
substantial  advantage  which  the  situation  and 
transmarine  distance  of  the  country  could  afford 
them:  not  content  with  appointing  the  principal 
officers  in  the  different  governments,  while  the 
king  had  a  negative  upon  every  law  that  was 
enacted:  hot  content  with  our  supporting  the  whole 
charge  of  our  municipal  establishments,  although 
their  own  creatures  held  the  chief  posts  therein: 
nO'  content  with  laying  external  duties  upon  our 
mutilated  and  shackled  commerce,  they,  by  this 
statute,  attempted  to  rob  us  of  even  the  curtailed 
piopeny,  the  hard-earned  peculium  which  still 
remained  to  us— to  create  a  revenue  for  the  sup- 
port  of  a  fleet  a.;d  army,  in  reality  to  overawe  and 
secure  our  subjection,  not  (as  they  insidiously  pre- 
tended) to  protect  our  trade,  or  defend  our  fron-- 
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tiers;  the  first  of  which  they  annoyed,  and  the  latter 
deserted. 

After  repealing  this  imperious  edict,  not  because 
it  was  unjust  in  principle,  but  inexpedient  in  exer 
cise,  they  proceeded  to  declare,  by  a  public  act  of 
the  whole  legislature,  that  we  had  no  property  but 
what  was  at  their  disposal,  and  that  Americans,  in 
future,  were   to  hold  their  privileges  and  lives 
solely  on  the  tenure  of  the  good  will  and  pleasure 
of  a  British  parliament.     Acts  soon  followed  cor- 
respondent to  this  righteous  determination,  Which, 
not  quadrating  with  American  ideas  of  right,  jus 
tice  and  reason,  a  fleet  and  army  were  sent  to  give 
them   that  force  which  laws  receive  when  pro 
mulgated  from  the  mouths  of  cannon,  or  at  the 
points  of  bayonets. 

We  then  first  saw  our  harbor  crowded   with 

hostile  ships,  our  streets  with  soldiers soldiers 

accustomed  to  consider  military  prowess  as  the 
standard  of  excellence,  and  vain  of  the  splendid 
pomp  attendant  on  regular  armies,  they  contemp- 
tuously looked  down  on  our  peaceful  orders  of 
citizens.  Conceiving  themselves  more  powerful, 
they  assumed  a  superiority  which  they  did  noi  1 
feel;  %nd  whom  they  could  not  but  envy,  they  af- 
fected to  despise.  Perhaps,  knowing  they  were 
sent,  and  believing  they  were  able  to  subdue  us, 
they  thought  it  was  not  longer  necessary  to  observe 
any  measures  with  slaves*-  hence  that  arrogance  in 
the  carriage  of  the  officers-  -hence  that  licentious- 
ness and  brutality  in  the  common  soldiers,  which 
at  length  broke  out  with  insufferable  violence,  and 
proceeding  to  personal  insults  and  outrageous 
assaults  on  the  inhabitants,  soon  roused  them  to 
resentment,  and  produced  the  catastrophe  which 
we  now  commemorate.  The  immediate  horrors  of 
that  distressful  nigh'*  have  been  so  often  and  so 
strikingly  painted,  that  I  shall  not  again  wring 
your  feeling  bosoms  with  the  affecting  recital:  to 
the  faithful  pen  of  history  I  leave  them  to  be  re- 
presented as  the  horrid  prelude  to  those  more 
extensive  tragedies  which,  under  the  direction  of 
a  most  obdurate  and  sanguinary  prince,  have  since 
been  acted  in  every  corner  of  America  where  his 
armies  have  been  able  to  penetrate. 

Our  citizens  who  fell  on  that  memorable  night, 
falling  bequeathed  us  this  salutary  lesson,  written 
indeliably  with  their  blood.      Confusion,  minders, 


* — — Hecatenvocat  altera,  ssvtin 

Altera  Tifiphnnen  serpentes,  a'que  videres 
fnfernas  errare  Canes;  Lunamque  rnbentem, 
Ne  foret  his  Testis  post  magna  latere  seoulchra 

tfor.  L.  I.  S.  8, 


and  misery  must  ever  be  the  consequence  of  mercenary 
standing  armies  cantoned  in  free  cities* 

My  countrymen,  suffer  not  the  slaughtered 
brethren  we  now  lament  to  have,  bled  in  vain;  let 
us  forever  retain  the  important  lesson,  and  they 
•vill  not  have  ineffectually  fallen.  Security  shal 
spring  from  their  tombs,  and  their  deati.s  preserve 
the  lives  of  citizens  yet  unborn.  Succeeding 
generations  shall  celebrate  the  xra  of  this  anni- 
versary as  the  epoch  of  American  triumph,  not  as 
a  day  of  sadness;  and  future  patriots  nobly  envy 
the  death  of  those,  who  dying  taught  their  coun- 
trymen experimental  wisdom. 

ORATION  nT.UVF.nED  AT  BOSTOH,  MARCH  6,  1780, 

BY  MR  JONATHAN  MASON,  J  UN. 

"  Devotion  to  ihe  public.    Glorious  flannel 

"  Celestial  ardor!  in  what  unknown  worlds 

"  Kast  tliou  been  blessing  myriads  since  in  Rome, 

"  Old  virtuous  Rome,  so  many  d>atlihss  names 

"  From  thee  their  lustre  drew?  since  taught  by  thee 

"  Their  poverty  put  splendor  to  the  blush, 

"Pain  grew  luxurious,  and  even  death  delight. 

Thomson,  vol.  I.  p.  3,36. 
"  Uublcst  by  virtue,  government  aud  league 
"  Becomes  a  circling  junto  of  the  great 

"  To  rob  by  law. • 

"  What  are  without  it  senates,  save  a  lace 

"  Of  consultation  dt-ep  nnd  reason  free, 

"  While  the  determin'd  voice  and  heart  are  sold? 

"  What  boasted  freedom,  save  a  toundiug  name.' 

"And  what  election,  but  a  market  vile 

"Of  slaves  self-barter'd?— W.  p.  3. 

My  friends  and  fellow-citizens — That  the  great- 
ness and  prosperity  of  a  people  depend  upon  the 
proportion  of  public  spirit  and  the  love  of  virtue 
which  is  found  to  exist  among  them,  seems  to  be 
a  maxim  established  by  the  universal  consent,  and 
I  may  say,  experience  of  all  ages. 

Man  is  formed  with  a  consecution  wonderfully 
adapted  for  social  converse  and  connection.  Scarcely 
ushered  into  the  world, but  his  wants  teach  him 
his  inability,  of  himself,  to  provide  for  them.  Wrapt 
in  astonishment,  with  an  anxiety  inexpressible,  the 
solitary  existant  looks  around  for  the  aid  of  some 
friendly  neighbor,  and  should  he  perchance  meet 
the  desired  object;  should  he  find  one,  endowed 
with  intellectual  faculties,  beset  with  the  same 
wants  and  weaknesses,  and  in  all  respects  the  very 
image  of  himself;  should  he  find  him  with  a  heart 
open  to  mutual  kind  offices,  and  a  hand  stretched 
out  to  bestow  a  proportion  of  his  labor,  with  a 
bosom  glowing  with  gratitude,  his  soul  is  on  the 
wing  to  express  the  sense  he  entertains  of  the 
generous  obligation. 

A  confidence  is  established  between  him  and  his 
benefactor,  they  swear  perpetual  friendship,  and  a 
compact  for  mutual  protection  and  assistance  be- 

* E'  altis  urbibus  ultimas 

Stetere  Causrc  cur  perirent 
Funditus  imprimeretque  muris 
Hostile  aratrum  Exe^eitus  insolens. 

Hot.  Lib.  I,  Car.  16, 
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rj<rnes  imperceptibly  consented  to.  Thus  doubly  [adherence  to  the  spirit  of  their  constitution,  and 
armed,  together  they  pursue  their  morning  route 'to  those  glorious  principles  from  which  that  spirit 
to  satisfy  those  demands  only  which  nature  reminds  originated,  we  find  them  attaining  real  glory — we 
them  of,  and  while  the  ingenuity  of  the  one  is  find  them  crowned  with  every  blessing  that  human 
exprcised  to  ensnare,  the  strength  of  the  other  is,  nature  hath  ever  known  of — we  find  them  in  the 


perhaps,  employed  to  subdue  their  vigorous  op- 
ponent. 

Their  little  family  soon  increases;  and  as  their 
social  ring  becomes  gradually  enlarged,  their 
obligations  to  each  other  are  equally  circular. 
Hoi  est  industry  early  teaches  them,  that  a  part 
only  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  whole,  and  that 
a  portion  of  their  time  may  be  spared  to  cull  the 
conveniences  as  well  as  appease  the  wants  of  nature. 
Property  and  personal  security  appear  to  be  amomg 
the  first  objects  of  their  attention,  and  acknow- 
ledged merit  receives  the  unanimous  suffrage  to 
preside  guardian  over  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
th?ir  infant  society.  The  advantages  derived  are 
in  a  moment  experienced.  Their  little  policy, 
erected  upon  the  broad  basis  of  equality,  they 
know  of  no  superiority  but  that  which  virtue  arid 
the  love  of  the  whole  demands;  and  while,  with 


possession  of  that  summit  of  solid  happiness  that 
universal  depravity  will  admit  of. 

Patriotism  is  essential  to*  the  preserva'ion  and 
well  being  of  every  free  government.  To  love 
one's  country*  has  ever  been  esteemed  honorable; 
and  under  the  influence  of  this  noble  passion,  every 
social  virtue  is  cultivated,  freedom  prevails  through 
the  whole,  and  the  public  good  is  the  object  of 
every  one's  concern.  A  constitution,  built  upon 
such  principles,  and  put  in  execution  by  men 
possessed  with  the  love  of  virtue  and  their  fellow- 
men,  must  always  insure  happiness  to  its  members. 
The  industry  of  the  citizen  wjJl  receive  encourage- 
ment and  magnanimity;  heroism  and  benevolence 
will  be  esteemed  the  admired  qualifications  of  the 
age.  Every,  the  least  invasion  on  the  public  liberty, 
is  considered  as  an  infringement  on  that  of  the  sub. 
ject;  and  feeling  himself  roused  at  the  appearance 


cheerfulness,  they  entrust  to  his  care  a  certain  part  of  oppression,  with  a  divine  enthusiasm,  he  flies  to 


of  their  natural  rights,  to  secure  the  remainder, 
the  agreement  is  mutual,  and  the  obligation  upon 
his  part  equally  solemn  and  binding  to  resign  them 
back,  either  at  the  instance  and  request  of  their 
sovereign  pleasure,  or  whensoever  the  end  should 
be  perverted  for  which  he  received  them. 

Integrity  of  heart,  benevolence  of  disposition,  the 
love  of  freedom  and  public  spirit,  are  conspicuous 
excellencies  in  this  select  neighborhood.  Lawless 
ambition  is  without  a  friend,  and  the  insinuating 
professional  pleas  of  tyrants,  ever  accompanied  by 
the  magnificence  and  splendor  of  luxury,*  are 
unheard  of  among  them;  but  simple  in  their  man- 
ners, and  honest  in  their  intentions,  their  regula- 
tions are  but  few  and  those  expressive,  and  with 
out  the  aid  of  extreme  refinement,!  by  a  universal 

•A  mode  of  living  above  a  man's  annual  income 
weakens  the  state,  by  reducing  to  poverty  not  only 
the  squanderers  themselves,  but  many  innocent  and 
industrious  persons  connected  with  them.  Luxury 
is  above  all  pernicious  in  a  commercial  state.  Shall 
profits  satisfy  the  frugal  and  industrious,  but  the 
luxurious  despise  almost  every  branch  of  trade  but 
what  returns  great  profits. 

Home's  hist,  of  man,  p.  113,  vol.  2. 

In  the  savage  state  man  is  almost  all  body  with 
a  very  small  proportion  of  mind.  In  the  maturity 
of  civil  society,  he  is  complete  both  in  mind  and 
body.  In  a  state  of  degeneracy  by  luxury  and 
voluptuousness,  he  has  neither  mind  nor  body. 

Id.  114 

■{-There  are  very  few  laws  which  are  not  good 
while  the  state  retains  its  principles. 

Montesq.  6.  8.  6.  12.     ' 


obey  the  summons  of  his  country,  and  does  she 
but  request,  with  zeal  he  resigns  the  life  of  the 
individual  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole. 

Without  some  portion  of  this  generous  princi- 
ple, anarchy  and  confusion  would  immediately 
ensue,  the  jarring  interests  of  individuals,  regard- 
ing themselves  only,  and  indifferent  to  the  welfare 
of  others,  would  still  further  heighten  the  dis- 
tressing scene,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
selfish  passions,  it  would  end  in  the  ruin  and 
subversion  of  the  state.  But  where  patriotism  is 
the  leading  principle,  unanimity  is  conspicuous  in 
public  and  private  councils.  The  constitution 
receives  for  its  stability  the  united  efforts  of  every 
individual,  and  revered  for  its  justice,  admired  for 
its  principle,  and  formidable  for  its  strength,  its 
fame  reaches  to  the  skies. 

Should  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  ancient 
republics,  we  shall  find  them  a  striking  example 
of  what  I  have  asserted,  and  in  no  part  of  their 
progress  to  greatness,  producing  so  many  illustri- 
ous actions,  and  advancing  so  rapidly  in  the  road 
to  glory,  as  when  actuated  by  public  spirit  and  the 
love  of  their  country      The   Greeks  in  particular 


•The  amor  patr.se,  or  patriotis  ,  stands  at  the 
he  id  of  social  affections,  and  so  high  in  our  esteem, 
that  no  actipua.  but  what  proceed  from  it,  are 
termed  grand  or  heroic.  It  triumphs  over  every 
se.tish  motive,  is  a  fi  rn  support  to  every  virtue, 
and  wherever  it  prevails  the  morals  of  the  people 
are  found  to  be  pure  and  correct. 

Elements  of  Criticism, 
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ever  held  such  sentiments  as  these  in  the  highest]  Holland  *  after  a  contest  of  forty  years,  in  which 


veneration,  and  with  such  sentiments  as  these  alone 
they  established  their  freedom,  and  finally  con- 
quered the  innumerable  armies  of  the  east. 


When  Xerxes,*  the  ambitious  prince  of  Persia, 
vainly  thinking  that  nature  and  the  very  elements 
were  subject  to  his  control,  inflamed  with  the 
thoughts  of  co  quest,  threatning  the  seas,  should 
they  resist,  with  his  displeasure,  and  the  moun- 
tain, should  they  oppose  his  progress:  when,  after 
having  collected  the  armies  of  the  then  known 
world  under  his  banners,  he  entered  the  bowels  of 
Greece,  leading  forth  his  millioas,  resolu*ely  bent 
upon  the  destruction  and  extirpation  of  this  small 
but  free  people,  what  do  we  perceive  to  be  their 
conduct  upon  so  alarming  an  occasion?  do  they 
tamely  submit  without  a  struggle?  do  they  abandon 
their  property,  their  liberties,  and  their  country, 
to  the  fury  of  these  merciless  invaders?  do  they 
meanly  supplicate  the  favor,  or  intreat  the  humani- 
ty of  this  haughty  prince?  no!  sensible  of  the  jus- 
tice of  their  cause,  and  t;;at  valor  is  oftentimes 
superior  to  numbers;  undaunted  by  the  appearance 
of  this  innumerable  hosf,  and  fired  with  the  glo 
lious  zeal,  they,  with  one  voice,  resolve  to  estab- 
lish their  liberties,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

View  them  at  the  moment  when  the  armies  of 
their  enemies,  like  an  inundation,  over-spread  their 
whole  Grecian  territory;  when  oppression  seemed 
as  though  collecting  its  mighty  force,  and  liberty 
lay  fettered  at  the  shrine  of  ambition;  then  shone 
forth  the  heavenly  principle,  then  flamed  the  spirit 
of  the  patriot,  and  laying  aside  all  sentiments  of 
jealousy,  as  though  favored  with  the  prophetic 
wisdom  of  heaven,  with  bravery  unexampled,  they 
charge  their  foe,  and  fighting  in  defence  of  their 
country,  success  crowns  the  virtuous  attempt. 
With  three  hundred  Lacedemonians,"!"  one  only  of 
whom  was  left  to  tell  the  fate  of  these  inirepid 
men  to  their  weeping  country,  they  conquered  the 
combined  force  of  the  whole  eastern  world. 

The  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  states  of 

*Herod,  C.  F.  C.  55,  99.  andltollin  An.  liis. 

fThese  brave  Lacedemonians  thought  it  become 
them  who  were  the  choicest  soldiers  of  the  chief 
people  of  Greece,  to  devote  themselves  to  certain 
death,  in  order  to  make  the  Persians  sensible  how 
difficult  it  is  to  reduce  freemen  to  slavery,  and  to 
teach  the  rest  of  Greece,  by  their  example,  either 
to  vanquish  or  to  perish.  A  monument  was  after 
wards  erected  to  the  memory  of  Leonidas  and  those 
who  fell  with  him  at  Theruiopyla:;  upon  which  was 
this  iiscripion: 

J>ic  hospes,  Sparts  nes  te  hie  virfisse  jaeente* 
Dum,  «am.-tis  Haute  k-gibus  ubss^.Jimur.— tfutf;??. 


they  withstood   the   exertions  of   their  powerful 
neighbors,  being  established  by  the  force  of  this 
single  principle,  which  appears  to  prevail  bo*h  in 
the  senate  and  the  field,  might  also  be  adduced  in 
support  of  what  I  have  advanced;  but,  my  fellow- 
countrymen,  we  cannot  want  additional  proofs;  the 
living  history  of  our  own  times,  will  carry  convic- 
tion to  the  1  test  posterity,  that  no  state,  that  no 
community,  1  may  say  that  no  family,  nay  even  that 
no  individual  caii  possibly  flourish  and  be  happy, 
without  some  portion  of  this  sacred  fire.     It  wa* 
this  that  raised  America  from  being  the  haunt  of 
the  savage,  and  the  dwelling-place  of  the  beast, 
to  her  present  state  of  civilizition   and  opulence.- 
it  was  this   that  hath   supported   her  under   the 
severest  trials:  it  was  this  that  taught  her  sons  to 
fight,  to  conquer  and  to  die  in  support  of  freedom 
and  is   blessings;  and  what  is  it,   but  this  ardent 
love  of  liberty,  that  has   induced   you  my,  fellow- 
citizens,  to  attend   on  this  solemn  occasion,   a^ain 
to  encourage  the   streams  of  sensibility,    and  to 
listen  with  so  much  attention    and   candor  to  one 
of  the   youngest    of  your   fVliow-citizens,    whose 
youth  and  inability  plead  powerfully  against  him, 
while  the  annual  tribute  is  paid  to  the  memory  of 
those  departed  citizens,  who  fell  'he  first  sacrifices 
to  arbitrary  power.      C'.eck  not   such    generous 
feelings.     They  are  the  fruits  of  virtue  and  hu- 
manity, and  while  the  obligations  you  remain  un- 
der to  those  unhappy  men,  lead  you  to  shed  the 
sympathetic    tear,   to  dwell   with   pleasure   upon 
their  memories,  and  execrate  the  causes  of  their 
death,  rem«mber  that  you  can  never  repay  them. 
Ever  bear  it  in  your  minds,  that  so  implicit  was 
the  confidence  you  willingly  placed  in  that  coun- 
try,  that  owed  to  you  her  affection,  that,  notwith. 
standing  the  introduction  of  that  inhuman  weapon 
of  tyrants  into  the  very  heart  of  your   peaceful 
villages,  you  still  would  fain  rely  on  their  deceitful 
assertions,  and  paint  the  deformed  monster  to  your 
imaginations  as  the  minister  of  peace  and  protec- 
tion.    Men,  born  in  the  bosom  of  liberty,  living  in 
the  exercise  of  the  social  affections  in  their  full 
vigor,  having  once  fixed  them  upon  particular  ob- 
jects, they  are   not  hastily   eradicated.      Unac- 
customed to  sport   with,  and  wantonly  sacrifice 
these  sensible  overflowings  of  the  heart,  to  run  the 
career  of  passion  and  blinded  lust,  to  be  familiar 
with  vice,  and  sneer  at  virtue;  to  surprise  innocei.ee 
by   deceitful  cunning   and  assume   the   shade  of 
friendship  to  conceal  the  greater  enmity,  you  could 
not  at  once  realize  the  fixed  the  deliberate  inten- 


Temple's  observation. 
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tion  of  those  from  whom  you  expected  freedorr , 
to  load  you  with  slavery  and  chains,  and  not  till 
insult  repeated  upon?  insult;  not  till  oppression 
stalked  at  noon-day  through  every  avenue  in  your 
cities:  nay,  not  till  the  blood  of  your  peacefi:! 
brethren  flowed  through  your  streets,  was  the 
invenomed  serpent  to  be  discovered  in  the  bushes: 
not  till  a  general  trespass  had  been  made  upon  the 
keenest  feelings  of  human  nature,  and  the  widowed 
mother  was  summoned  to  entomb  the  cold  remains 
of  her  affectionate  son;  the  virtuous  bosom  to 
resign  its  tender  partner,  and  social  circles  their 
nearest  friends;  could  you  possibly  convince  your- 
selves that  you  and  Britain  were  to  be  friends  no 
more.  Thrice  happy  day!  the  consequences  of 
which  have  taught  the  sons  of  America,  that  a  pro- 
per exercise  ot  public  spirit  and  the  love  of  virtue 
hath  been  able  to  surprise  and  baffle  the  most 
formidable  and  most  powerful  tyranny  on  earth. 

Patriotism  is  a  virtue  which  will  ever  be  uni- 
versally admired,  even  by  those  incapable  of 
possessing  it.  Its  happy  effects  are  equally  visible 
in  individuals  as  in  states,  and  if  we  bestow  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  upon  the  heroes  of  antiquity,  who 
have  been  deservedly  celebrated  by  succeeding 
fenerations,  both  for  their  abilities  and  conduct, 
we  shall  find  that  the  true  source  of  their  great- 
ness was  this  spirit  of  freedom,  and  their  inviolable 
attachment  to  the  interest  of  their  country. 

With  an  attentive  silence  we  listen  to  the 
historian  while  he  relates  to  us  the  integrity  of 
conduct,  the  invincible  courage,  the  earnest  glow 
of  soul,  and  the  ardent  love  of  liberty  which  was 
exhibited  in  the  lives  of  those  illustrious  men,  and 
so  great  were  their  virtues  that  we  are  scarce  abl<? 
to  credit  them,  but  as  the  dreams  of  fancy,  or  the 
fictions  of  the  ingenious. 

It  is  recorded  of  the  celebrated  Timoleon,*  ge- 
neral of  Corinth,  that  notwithstanding  he  was  blest 
with  a  temper  singularly  humane,  and  with  feel 
ings  that  were  ever  roused  at  the  miseries  of  bis 
fellow-men,  he  loved  his  country  so  passionately, 
that  after  making  use  of  every  argument  in  his 
power  to  convince  an  elder  brother  of  his  error, 
for  attempting  to  become  the  tyrant  of  it,  he 
devoted  him  to  death;  a  brother  on  whom  he  had 
previously  placed  his  affection,  and  whose  life 
being  exposed  to  the  fire  of  an  enemy  in  a  severe 
battle,  he  had  before  saved  at  the  great  risque  of 
his  own.  Even  in  old  age,  after  a  period  of  rigid 
retirement  for  twenty  years,  we  are  attracted  by 
ihe  disinterested  conduct  of  this  exalted  patriot. 


*Rolli> 


When  the  Syracusians,  groaning  under  every 
species  of  cruelty,  which  lust,  avarice  and  ambition 
could  inflict,  supplicated  their  generous  neighbors 
for  assistance,  to  alleviate  those  miseries  they 
themselves  had  been  exposed  to,  Timoleon,  urged 
to  accept  the  command  of  the  Corinthian  auxiliaries, 
»t  first  hesitated,  his  age,  his  manners,  his  private 
happiness  and  the  endearments  of  his  family  for- 
bade it;  but  sensible  that  he  was  but  a  member  of 
the  community,  and  stung  by  the  cries  of  inno- 
cence, his  inclinations  were  but  of  trivial  moment 
in  competition  with  his  duty. 

View  him  at  the  head  of  his  chosen  army,  assem- 
bled to  plead  the  cause  of  suffering  virtue.  In 
possession  of  arms  and  of  power,  if  inclined  to 
pervert  them,  are  his  principles  changed  with  his 
station?  are  bis  though' s  bent  on  conquest  or  on 
death?  or  does  he  entertain  a  secret  wish  to  seize 
the  moment  of  confidence,  and  build  his  greatness 
upon  the  ruin  of  the  distressed,  to  remove  one 
tyrant  to  reinstate  another?  no!  but  fired  with  a 
generous  glow  of  soul,  fired  with  the  manly  senti- 
ments of  freedom,  with  an  implacable  hatred  to 
oppression  of  all  kinds,  he  marches  his  troops  to 
the  deliverance  of  his  afflicted  people,  and  with  a 
firmness  becoming  soldiers  fighting  under  the 
standard  of  liberty,  after  a  series  of  fatigue  and 
toil,  harassing  marches  and  fierce  conflicts,  he 
dethrones  the  tyrant,  and  is  proclaimed  the  de- 
liverer of  Syracuse. — Having  restored  tranquility 
to  this  unhappy  country,  repeopled  their  cities, 
revived  their  laws,  and  dispensed  justice  to  all 
ranks  and  classes,  he  resigned  his  command,  and 
retreated  once  again  to  the  private  walks  of  life, 
accompanied  with  the  grateful  acknowledgments 
of  millions,  as  the  patron  of  their  liberty  and  the 

saviour  of  their  country.- Happy  man!  endowed 

with  such  a  noble  soul,  prone  to  feel  for  the  mis- 
fortunes, and  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

But  why  need  we  resort  to  distant  ages  to  furnish 
us  with  instances  of  the  effects  of  patriotism  upon 
individuals?  will  not  the  present  day  afford  at  least 
one  illustrious  example  to  our  purpose?  yes,  my 
fellow»countrymen,  America,  young  America  too, 
can  boast  her  patriots  and  heroes,  men  who  have 
saved  their  country  by  their  virtues,  whose  cha- 
racters posterity  will  admire,  and  with  a  pleased 
attention,  listen  on  tiptoe  to  the  story  of  their 
glorious  exertions.  Let  us  pause  a  moment  only 
upon  the  select  catalogue,  and  take  the  first  upon 
the  list. 

View  him  in  his  private  station,  and   here,  as 
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though  Providence,  for  his  ex-ellencies,  had  select- 
ed him  for  her  own  from  the  extensive  circle  of 
humanity.,  we  oerceive  him  enjoying  her  richest 
dispensations.  By  in  affluent  fortune,  placed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  proverty  or  dependence,  blessed 
with  the  social  circle  of  friends,  and  happily  con 
nected  by  yet  more  endearing  ties,  peaceful  reflec- 
tions are  his  companions  through  the  day,  and  the 
soothing  slumbers  of  innocence  hover  over  his 
couch:  charity  presides  steward  of  His  household, 
and  ti.e  distressed  are  ever  sure  to  receive  from 
his  bosom  that  sigh  which  never  fails  to  console, 
and  from  his  cheek  the  alleviating  tear  of  sympathy. 
Having  reached  the  summit  of  human  felicity,  be- 
yond even  the  picture  of  his  most  sanguine  ex 
pectations,  it  is  indifferent  to  him,  as  an  individual, 
whether  prince  or  peoph  rule  the  state,  but  nurtur- 
ed in  the  bosom  of  freedom,  endowed  with  a  great 
ness  of  soul,  swallowed  up  with  public  spirit  and 
the  love  of  mankind,  does  oppression  scatter  her 
baleful  prejudices,  does  ambition  rear  its  guilty 
crest,  friends,*  relations  and  fortune  are  like  the 
dust  of  the  balance.  The  pleas  of  nature  give  way 
to  those  of  his  country,  and  urged  on  by  heavenly 
motives,  he  flies  instantly  to  her  relief.  See  him, 
while  grief  distracts  his  bosom  at  the  effusion  of 
human  blood,  grasp  the  sword  of  justice  and 
buckle  on  the  harness  of  the  warrior.  See  him, 
with  fortitude  unparalleled,  with  perseverance 
indefatigable,  deaf  to  pleasure  and  despising  cor- 
ruption, cheerfully  encountering  the  sevcresi*task& 
»f  duty,  and  the  hardiest  toils  of  a  military  life. 
Modest  in  prosperity,  and  shining  like  a  meteor 
in  adversity,  we  behold  this  patriotic  hero,  with  a 
smali  army  of  determined  freemen,  attacking, 
fighting  and  conquering  an  army  composed  of  die 
bravest  veteran  troops  of  Britain. 

And  shall  we,  my  countrymen,  stop  the  current 
of  gratitude?  and  can  we  forbear  testifying  our  joy 
upon  the  success  of  such  singular  exertions?  shall 
we  seal  his  death  before  we  thank  him  for  his 
services?  by  no  means. — Our  acknowledgments  will 
irresistibly  flow  from  us  to  this  deserved  object 
of  admiration,  and  his  very  actions  will  sting  the 
soul  of  the  ungrateful  wretch,  until  he  is  forced 
to  admire  their  lustre,  and  confess  his  inability  to 
equal  them. 

Some  there  are  who,  Roman-like,  would  banish 
him  for  his  good  conduct;  but  while  we  copy  the 

*Cari     sunt    parentes,     cari    hberi,    propinqtii, 
amiliares,  sed  omnes  omnium  caritates  patriae  ux* 
complexa  est,  pro  qua  quis  bonus  duaitet  mortem 
oppetere?  Cue's, 


spirit  of  this  great  people,  let  us  nbt  be  <s  diligent 
to  catch  their  vices  Such  conduct  is  inconsistent 
with  the  sentiments  of  freemen,  and  surely  we  can. 
not  forget  that  he  has  saved  our  country. 

Rewards*  and  punishments  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  and  it  is  equally  consistent  with  gene- 
rosity and  humanity  to  bestow  the  one,  as  inflict 
the  other.  We  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  the  ob- 
jects of  our  gratitude;  let  merit,  conspicious  merit, 
be  the  standard  to  which  our  praises  shall  resort, 
and  it  will  excite  a  noble  emulation  in  others,  and 
let  us  rather  forbear  that  respect,  which  is  too 
often  found  attuvUnt  upon  the  rich,  though  their 
wealth  has  been  amassed  with  the  ruin  of  then' 
country. 

But  the  praises  of  us  are  not  the  patriot's  only 
reward;  with  an  approving  conscience  sweetning 
the  declivity  of  life,  his  invitation  is  to  the  skies, 
.there  to  receive  a  far  more  precious  reward,  for 
the  establishment  of  that  principle  to  which,  since 
the  orign  of  mankind,  heaven  hath  paid  an  im- 
mediate attention. 

"  Where  the  brave  yoatli  with  love  of  glory  fired, 

li  Who  greatly  in  his  country's  cause  expired, 

"  Shall  know  lie  conquered.    The  firm  patriot  there 

"  Who  inade  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  care, 

"  I'hougji  still  by  faction,  vice,  and  fortune  crost,  '  \ 

"  Shall  find  bis  generous  labor  was  not  lost."t 

Such  is  ue  progress  of  public  spirit  and  the  love 
of  virtue,  and  it  is  the  only  pillar  upon  which  can 
safely  be  erected  the  happiness  of  mankind.  With- 
out  some  play  of  the  social  affections  in  every 
society,  without  some  barrier  to  oppose  the  stormy 
passions  of  individuals,  without  some  general  at- 
tachment to  the  public  welfare,  a  door  is  open  to 
ambition  and  political  corruption;*  luxury  and 
selfishness  become  fashionable  vices,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  government  is  perverted;  the  public  good 
is  neglected,  the  riches  of  the  state  insecure,  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  slighted,  and  the  attempts 
of  the  tyrant  made  successful  by  the  follies  of  the 
people. 


*One  method  of  preventing  crimes  is  to  reward 
virtue.  If  the  rewards  for  the  discovering  of  useful 
truths  have  increased  our  knowledge  and  multi- 
plied good  books,  is  it  not  probable  that  rewards, 
distributed  by  the  beneficent  hand  of  a  sovereign, 
would  also  multiply  virtuous  actions?  The  coin  of 
honor  is  inexhaustible,  and  is  abundantly  fruitful 
in  the  hands  of  a  prince  who  distributes  it  wisely. 

Jliarq.  of  Becou. 

fCato. 

*The  Assyrian,  the  Persian  and  Crpesian,  the 
three  first  universal  monarchies,  finally  sunk  tinder 
luxury  and  corruption;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Romans  did  not  preserve  their  liberties  for 
half  a  century  after  being  debauched  by  the  luxury 
of  Asia,  but  fell  a  prey  to  its  vices;  and  was  at 
Length  divided  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 
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What  but  the  want  of  patriotism,  that  hath  buried 
in  ruins  the  mighty  empires  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
that  standing  armies,  the  scourge  of  the  innocent, 
prevail  throughout  all  Europe,  that  the  pages  of 
bistory  present  to  our  view  so  melancholy  a 
picture  of  the  human  species,  and  that  America 
and  Britain  are  not  at  this  day  running  the  road 
to  greatness  and  glory  in  concert;  and  what  is  it 
but  the:  want  of  patriotism  that  could  induce  that 
haughty  nation,  divested  of  every  public  virtue,  of 
every  bosom  feeling,  of  every  pretension  to  hu- 
manity, without  apology  or  pretext,  to  usher  a  stand- 
ing army,  composed  of  vagrants,  criminals,  and 
mercenaries,  into  our  peaceful  country. 


O  my  countrymen,  it  is  the  want  of  patriotism 
that  we  are  at  this  time  called  to  weep  over  the 
wanton  massacre  of  innocent  men;  that  this  is  not 
the  only  house  of  mourning;  that  the  fields  of  Ame- 
rica have  become  devoted  to  war,  and  scenes  of 
slaughter  familiar  to  her  sons;  that  our  oppressors 
yet  persist  in  their  destructive  system  of  tyranny, 
and  if  their  power  was  equal  to  their  thirst  of 
blood,  with  the  spirit  of  ambition  by  which  they 
are  now  directed;  would  lead  them  to  destroy  and 
extirpate  the  whole  human  race.     But  thanks  be 
to  heaven,  that  by  the  force  of  those  virtues  which 
they  have  discarded,  we  have  nobly  resisted  the 
attempts  of  these  cruel  men,  and  the  miseries  they 
have  so  profusely  dealt  out  to  us,  are  returning, 
with  additional  vengeance,  upon  their  own  heads. 
The  danger  of  the  issue  is  now  past,  and  if  we  but 
retain  the  same  patriotic  ardor,  with  which  we  first 
defended  our  rights  from  the  grasp  of  our  enemies, 
they  ire  every  day  in  our  power.     We  have  every 
thing  to  hope;  they  on  the  other  hand  have  every 
thing  to  fear.    Youth,  vigor,  and  the  invincible 
arm  of  justice,  are  on  our  side: — The  genius  of  li 
berty  also  is  our  advocate,  who,  though  persecuted, 
hath  never  been  conquered. 

In  our  day  we  are  called  to  see  a  happy  country 
laid  waste  at  the  shrine  of  ambition;  to  experience 
those  scenes  of  distress  which  history  is  filled  with: 
but  experience  rivets  its  lessons  upon  the  mind, 
and  if  we  resolve  with  deliberation,  and  execute 
with  vigor,  we  may  yet  be  a  free  and  flourishing 
people.  Repine  not  too  much  at  the  ravages  of 
war,  nor  murmur  at  the  dispensations  of  Providence. 
We  oftentimes  rate  our  blessings  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  them,  and  if,  without  a 
struggle,  we  had  secured  our  liberties,  perhaps 
we  should  have  been  less  sensible  ot  their  value. 
Chastisements  in  youth  are  not  without  their  ad- 
vantages; blessings  most  commonly  spring    from1, 


em  in  old  age.  They  lead  us  to  reflect  seriously 
in  the  hour  of  retirement,  and  to  cherish  those 
qualifications  which  are  frequently  lost  in  theglare 
■  'f  prosperity. 

The  important  prophecy  is  nearly  accomplished. 
The  rising  glory  of  this  western  hemisphere  is  al- 
ready announced,  and  she  is  summoned  to  her  seat 
among  the  nations.      We  have  publicly  declared 
ourselves  convinced  of  the  destructive  tendency 
of  standing  armies:   we  have  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  public  spirit  and  the  love  ef  virtue  to 
the  happiness  of  any  people,  and  we  profess  to  be 
sensible  of  the  great  blessings  that  flow  from  them. 
Let  us  not  then  act  unworthy  of  the  reputable 
character  we  now  sustain:  like  the  nation  we  have 
abandoned,  be  content  with  freedom  in  form  and 
tyranny  in  substance,  profess  virtue  and  practice 
vice,  and  convince  an  attentive  world  that  in  this 
glorious  struggle  for  our  lives  and  properties,  the 
only  men  capable  of  prizing  such  exalted  privileges, 
were  an  illustrious  set  of  heroes,  who  have  sealed 
their  principles  with  their  blood.     Dwell,  my  fel- 
low-citizens, upon   the  present  situation  of  your 
country.     Remember  that  though  our  enemies  have 
dispensed  with  the  hopes  of  conquering,  our  land 
is  not  entirely  freed  of  them,  and  should  our  resist- 
ance prove  unsuccessful  by  our  own  inattention  and 
inactivity,  death  will  be  far  preferable  to  the  yoke 
of  bondage. 

Let  us  therefore  he  still  vigilant  over  our  ene- 
mies— instil  into  our  armies  the  righteous  cause 
they  protect  and  support,  and  let  not  the  soldier 
and  citizen  be  distinct  characters  among  us.  By 
our  conduct  let  us  convince  them,*  that  it  is  for 
the  preservation  of  themselves  and  their  country 
they  are  now  fighting;  that  they,  equally  with  us, 
are  interested  in  the  event,  and  abandon  them  not 
to  the  insatiable  rapacity  of  the  greedy  extortioner. 

As  a  reward  for  our  exertions  in  the  great  cause 
of  freedom,  we  are  now  in  the  possession  of  those 
rights  and  privileges  attendant  upon  the  original 
state  of  nature,  with  the  opportunity  of  establish- 
ing a  government!  for  ourselves,  independent  upon 
any  nation  or  people  upon  earth.  We  have  the 
experience  of  ages  to  copy  from,  advantages  that 


*lt  has  ever  been  thought  inconsistent  with  good 
policy  and  even  common  sense  to  commit  the  de- 
fence of  a  country  to  men  who  have  no  interest  in 
its  preservation.  JJiod.  Lib.  1.  p.  67./ 

-{The  true  definition  of  a  free  state  is  where  the 
legislative  adheres  strictly  to  the  laws  of  nature,, 
and  calculates  every  one  of  its  regulations  for  im- 
proving society  and  for  promoting  industry  aud 
honesty  among  the  people. 

J/inne,s  hist.  vol.  2.  /».  132.. 
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have  been  denied  to  any  who  have  gone  before  us.  J  progress  in  particular  nations,  if  we   paint   the 
Let  us  then,  my  fellow  -citizens,  learn  to  value  the  'wounds   she  has   suffered    from   corruption   and 


blessing.  Let  integrity  of  heart,  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  rigid  virtue  be  seen  to  actuate  every 
member  of  the  commonwealth.  Let  not  party  rage, 
private  animosities,  or  self  interested  motives, 
succeed  that  religious  attachment  to  the  public 
weal  which  has  brought  us  successfully  thus  far; 
for  vain  are  all  the  boasted  charms  of  liberty  if 
her  greatest  votaries  are  guided  by  such  base 
passions.  The  trial  of  our  patriotism  is  yet  be- 
fore us,  and  we  have  reason  to  thank  heaven  that 
its  principles  are  so  well  known  and  diffused.  Ex- 
ercise towards  each  other  the  benevolent  feelings 
of  friendship,  and  let  that  unity  of  sentiment,  which 
has  shone  in  the  field,  be  equally  animating  in  our 
councils. 


Remember  that  prosperity  is  dangerous:  that 
though  successful,  we  are  not  infallible;  that  like 
the  rest  of  mankind  we  are  capable  of  erring.  The 
Tine  of  our  happiness  may  be  traced  with  exactness, 
and  still  there  may  be  a  difficulty  in  pursuing  it. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  our  enemies  have  othtr  arts 
in  store  for  our  destruction;  that  they  are  tempting 
us  into  those  snares  which,  after  successful  strug 


despotic  force,  and  from  the  whole  deduce  such 
sentiments  as  become  a  brave  and  free,  though  in- 
jured people. 

Numerous  as  the  descriptions  are  of  primeval 
man,  the  reflective  eye  is  not  yet  weary.  We  still 
feel  an  interest  in  that  Arcadian  state  which  so 
well  imitated  the  world  we  are  looking  for.  And 
we  shall  continue  to  feel  it  so  long  as  nature  is 
pleasing  and  the  heart  retains  a  feature  of  inno- 
cence. L;ke  the  gods/  our  first  fathers  had  but 
few  desires,  and  those  to  be  satisfied  by  the  works 
of  virtue.  Their  passions  were  as  the  gales  of  their 
own  Eden— enough  to  give  a  spring  to  good  actions 
—to  keep  the  waters  of  life  in  motion  without 
inducing  storm  and  whirl-wind. f  Conversing  with 
divinities,  liberty,  sent  from  above,  was  their 
peculiar  inmate;  that  liberty,  whose  spirit,  mingling 
with  the  nature  of  man  at  his  formation,  taught 
him,  unlike  the  other  animals,  to  look  upward  and 
hope  for  a  throne  above  the  stars:  %  that  liberty  who 
taught  him  to  pluck,  with  confidence,  the  fruits 
of  nature;  to  pursue  the  direction  of  reason  upon 
his   heart,   and,  under  that   direction,  to   acquire, 


gles,  proved  the  ruin  of  the  empires  of  the  east;  secure,  and  enjoy  all  possible  happiness,  not  im- 
and  let  this  sacred  maxim  receive  the  deepest  peding,  but  assisting  others  in  the  same  privilege. § 
impression    upon    our  minds,   that  if  avarice,   if  When  families,  and   consequently    human    wants 


extortion,  if  luxury  s»nd  political  corruption,  art 
suffered  to  become  popular  among  us,  civil  discord 
and  the  ruin  of  our  country  will  be  the  6peedy  con- 
sequence of  such  fatal  vices;  but  while  patriotism 
is  the  leading  principle,  and  our  laws  are  contrived 
with  wisdom,  and  executed  with  vigor,  while  in- 
dustry, frugality  and  temperance,  are  held  in 
estimation,  and  we  depend  upon  public  spirit  and 
the  love  of  virtue  for  our  social  happiness,  peace 
and  affluence  will  throw  their  smiles  upon  the 
brow  of  the  individual,  our  commonwealth  will 
flourish,  our  land  become  the  land  of  liberty,  and 
America  an  asylum  for  the  oppressed. 

ORATION  DELIVER -ID  A.T  BOSTOW,  MARCH   5,   1781, 

BY  THOMAS  DAWES,  J  UN. 

"Patria  cara—carior  Libtrta.i!n 
Fathers,  friends  and  citizens — Avoiding  apology, 
even  at  a  time  when  uncommon  propriety  might 
justify  it,  and  trusting  rather  to  a  continuance  of 


v/°re  afterward  multiplied,  it  was  this  same  liberty 
who,  joined  with  justice,  led  the  patriarchs  to 
some  aged  oak.  There,  in  the  copious  shade,  mis; 
understandings  were  explained,  and  charity  and 
peace  embraced  each  other.— Such  was  the  morn- 
ing  of  man! 

But  misunderstandings  are  quarrels  in  embrio. 
Satisfaction  of  one  want  originated  another.  De- 
pravity grew  enraptured  with  strife.  The  wind 
was  up.  Passion  raged.  Brother's  blood  then 
smoaked  from  the  ground  and  cried  for  vengeance. 
Nimi-od  commenced  his  prelude  to  tyranny,  and 
Fame  was  clamorous  with  the  deeds  of  death.— 
Liberty  heard  and  trembled— considered  herself 
an  outcast,  and  hap,  on  many  times  since,  travelled 


•It  was  represented  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  that  it. 
imitating  the  gods,  his  study  was  to  have  as  few 
wants  as  possible.  V%d.  Spectator  J\ro.  634. 

j- The  passions  of  every  kind,  under  proper  re 

the  same  liberality  which  has  ever  noted  my  caUftJw .^^tiSf  At^ !«""«   Whi°h  keep  ,ife 
,     .        ,     .  t,om  stagnation;  but,  let  loose,  they  are  the  storms 

trymen,  1  attempt  the  duties  of  this  solemn  anniver    and  whirlwinds  which  tear  up  all  before  them 

-W«.  Brooke. 
}Pronaq-:e  cum  spectent  ammalia  cetera  terram 
Os  hommi  sublime  dedii,  eadumque  tueri 


aary. 

And  it  is  conceived  that  we  shall,  in  some  mea 
sure,  perform  those  duties,  if  we  sketch  out  some 
general  traits  of  liberty,  and  markthr  lines  of  her    enjoying  the  same 


Jussit. 


Ovid  M  t. 


§Vo  man's  social  liberty  is  lessened  by  another's 

'  Bollan, 
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up  and  down  the  worid  forlorn,  forsaken,  majesty, 
in  rags.  Nor  will  she,  perhaps.,  until  the  roillenium 
co-nes,  if  America  does  not  now  retain  her,  ever 
command  that  complete  and  permanent  homage 
which  is  suitable  to  her  nature.  The  old  repub- 
lics may  have  been  the  most  perfect  seats  of  her 
residence  while  they  lasted,  and  <ire  often  mus'erel 
up  from  the  tomb  of  empire  to  witness  the  adoration 
which  they  paid  her.  But  even  there  she  received 
so  freq'ient  violence  that  the  continuance  of  her 
reitrn  was  fir  the  most  part  precarious;  and  when 
even  at  the  summit  of  her  glory,  she  was  only 
elevated  that  her  fall  might  be  more  astonishing. 
Having  passed  all  the  degrees  of  fortune,  fha'k 
God  she  has  found  her  way  to  these  remote  shores: 
and,  if  from  effects  we  may  judge,  she  is  well 
pleased  with  her  new  abode.  O  cherish  the  divine 
inhabitant!  O  let  her  not  return  to  the  courts 
above  with  a  story  that  shall  fire  the  heavens 
against  us — that  she  had  blessings  for  us,  but  that 
■we  were  not  prepared  to  receive  them — that  she 
could  find  among  us  no  lasting  habitation;  but  that, 
like  the  dove  after  the  deluge,  she  was  scarce 
favored  with  the  top  of  some  friendly  mountain 
for  a  melancholy  moment. 


Liberty,  my  friends,  is  a  palladium  to  the  place 
of  her  dwelling,  a  rock  and  a  sure  defence.  Wher- 
ever she  is,  every  man  has  something  to  protect. 
He  knows  what  ire  his  riches,  and  that  while  he 
liveth  himself  shall  gather  them.  He  views,  with 
conscious  joy,  his  circumstances.  His  social  affec 
lions  shoot  out  and  flourish.  Even  his  prejudices 
are  a  source  of  satisfaction,  and  among  them  local 
attachment,  a  fault  which  leads  to  the  side  of 
patriotism. 

Supported  by,  and  tenacious  of  these  fruits  of 
liberty,  some  little  free  states,  which  the  geogra- 
pher in  his  map  had  othenvays  never  noticed,  have 
long  stood  uninjured  by  change,  and  some  of  them 
inaccessible  by  the  greatest  efforts  of  power. — 
There  is  now,  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  globe,  a 
living  illustration  of  this  remark.  Situate  upon 
a  venerable  pile  of  rocks,  in  Italy,  stands  the  com- 
monwealth of  St.  Marino.  It  was  founded  by  a 
holy  man  whose  name  it  bears,  and  who  fled  to 
this  romantic  fairy. land  to  enjoy  religion  and  free 
air,  unpursued  by  power  and  the  restless  spirit  of 
the  world.  His  example  was  followed  by  the 
pious,  the  humane,  and  the  lovers  of  freedo.n. 
And  these,  a  favourite  few,  who  were  before 
scattered  up  and  down  through  other  parts  of 
Italy;  who  had  lived  all  their  days  under  arbitrary 
rule,  and  whom  nature  bad  secretly  taught  that 


there  was  somewhere  a  happier  institution  for  man 
—these  hurried  away  to  the  snowy  top  of  St. 
Marino:  and  having  there  first  tasted  those  rights 
which  come  down  from  God,  made  it  their  life's 
labor  to  support  and  hand  them  down  in  purity. 
There  every  man  finds  his  prosperity  in  submitting 
to  those  laws  which  diffuse  equality.  There  every 
man  feels  himself  happily  liable  to  be  called  to 
the  senate  or  the  field:  every  man  divides  his  day 
between  alternate  labor  and  the  use  of  arms— on 
tip-toe,  ready  to  start  for  the  prize,  the  mark  of 

universal  emulation the  commonweal;  officious 

to  promote  that  interest  which  is  at  once  the  pub- 
lic's and  his  own.  So  stands  a  constitution  informed 
with  the  very  essence  of  liberty.  It  has  so  stood, 
vhile  other  neighboring  stateshave  been  blackened 
and  defaced  with  frequent  revolution.  And  we 
prophesy  that  'till  the  approach  of  some  unforeseen 
"ice — till  some  degeneracy  unknown  to  the  sires 
creep  upon  the  sons,  St.  Marino  must  stand  admir- 
ed: as,  in  its  present  circumstance,  no  prince  op 
potentate,  after  sitting  down  and  counting  the  cost, 
will  ever  attempt  the  impenetrable  anion  of  so 
much  prudence  and  virtue.* 

The  name  of  Venice  now  occurs  to  memory  as 
another  modern  example  of  genuine  greatness. 
The  ascendency  gained  by  that  single  city  over 
the  whole  Ottoman  power— the  universal  panic  that 
struck  and  pervaded  all  orders  of  the  Turks  when 
routed  at  Dardanelles,  and  the  reasonable  fear  of 
approaching  dissolution  that  reached  even  to  the 
throne  and  blasted  the  heart  and  withered  the 
nerves  of  a  despot:  these,  amazing  at  first,  never- 
theless appear,  when  their  springs  are  laid  open, 
the  natural  issues  of  a  contest  between  free  agents 
and  slaves. f 

A  more  ancient  and  perhaps  still  more  brilliant 
proof  of  the  proportionate  powers  of  different 
degrees  of  liberty,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
annals  of  the  city  of  Tyre.  The  Lybian  madman* 
who  thought  he  had  conquered  all  and  wept  that 
he  had  no  more  to  conquer§— the  invincible  son  of 
Jove,  before  whom  principalities  and  powers  had 
bowed  down  their  heads  as  a  bulrush — behold  him, 
with  his  phalanx,  puzzled  and  confounded  at  the 


*Many  of  the  facts  here  mentioned  of  St.  Marino 
may  be  seen  in  Addison's  more  complete  accounts 
of  that  republic. 

■jT.'iis  alludes  only  to  a  particular  jera  in  the 
Venetian  history. 

tAnd  the  horned  head  beiied  the  Lybian  god. 

rope. 
§  Alexander,  after  all  his  conquests,  complained 
that  he  had  no  more  worlds  to  subdue. 

Saieca  on  a  happy  life, 
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walls  of  Tyre.  To  over-run  Asia  cost  him  less 
labor,  enterprize  and  valor,  than  the  reduction  of 
this  one  favorite  haunt  of  liberty.*  And  perhaps 
he  had  never  reduced  her  but  for  her  own  falling 
off  fro  en  her  pristine  wisdom.  Her  liberty  was 
not  in  first  full  vigor,  but  had  received  a  shock 
from  corruption  introduced  with  riches.  Bribery, 
pride,  and  oppression  followed  close  behind.  She 
was  then  cast  out  as  prophane  from  the  mountain 
of  God|  Tyre  is  become  like  the  top  of  a  rock 
a  place  to  spread  nets  upon. 

Let  us  consider  the  story  of  Tyre  as  a  monument 


■heir  country  jyid  its  manners.  Upon  the  bank*  of 
Eurota  flourished  her  principal  state.  Frugality 
of  living  and  an  avarice  of  time  were  of  the  richea 
of  LacedxTion.  Her  maxims  were  drawn  from 
nature,  and  one  was  "that  nothing  which  bore  the 
name  of  Greek  was  born  for  slavery."  From  this 
idea  flowed  an  assistance  to  her  sister  states.  From 
a  like  idea  in  her  sister  slates  that  friendship  was 
returned  in  grateful  measure.  This,  had  it  con- 
tinued,  would  have  formed  the  lirrk  of  empire,  the 
charm  that  would  have  united  and  made  Greece 
invulnerable.  While  it  lasted,  the  joint  efforts  of 
which  upon  one  side  shews  the  force  of  excellence,  her  states  rendered  her  a  name  and  a  praise  through. 


and  upon  the  other  the  baneful  influence  of  vice; 
a  memento  that  every  state  below  the  sun  has,  like 
Achilles  of  old,  some  vulnerable  part.  As  not  a 
nation  is  exempted;  and  lest,  in  a  fond  prejudice, 
we  might  exclude  our  own  America,  and  so  induce 
a  fatal  security,  even  America  has  received  a  caveat 
from  heaven,  and  in  her  youthful  purity  has  been 
tempted  by  her  enemies.  With  what  sort  of  success 
tempted  we  need  but  remember  the  machinations 
and  flight  of  the  most  infamous  Arnold,  and  the 
affecting,  though  just  separation  of  the  unfortunate 
Andre. 

Happy  the  nation  that,  apprised  of  the  whole 
truth,  impartially  weighs  its  own  alloy,  and  bars, 

vith  tenfold  adamant,  its  gate  of  danger.- But 

to  return, 

I  had  cherished  some  aversion  to  names  grown 
trite  by  repetition,  and  had,  on  that  account,  evaded 
the  ancient  republics.  But  I  find  the  observation 
just,  that  "half  our  learning  is  their  epitaph."     1 


the  whole  earth.  And  here,  was  it  not  for  the 
sake  of -i  lesson  to  my  country,  I  would  not  only 
drop  my  eulogium  of  Greece,  but  draw  an  impervious 
veil  over  her  remaining  history.  Her  tenfold  lustre 
might  at  this  day  have  blazed  to  heaven,  had  the 
union*  of  her  states  been  held  more  sacred.  But 
that  union  of  her  states,  that  cement  of  her  exist. 

ence  once  impared 'hear  the  consequence!  the 

fury  of  civil-war  blows  her  accursed  clarion.  The 
banners  late  of  conquering  freedom  now  adorn  the 
triumphs  of  oppression.  Those  states  which  lately 
stood  in  mighty  concert,  invincible,  now  breathe 
mutual  jealousy  and  fall  piecemeal  a  prey  to  the 
common  enemy.  Attic  wisdom,  Theban  hardihood, 
Spartan  valor,  would  not  combine  to  save  her. 
That  very  army,  which  Greece  had  bred  and 
nourished  to  reduce  the  oriental  pride,  is  turned 
vulture  upon  her  own  vitals— a  damnable  parricide, 
the  faction  of  a  tyrant.  Behold  the  great  and  Goo. 
like  Greece,  with  all  her  battlements  and  towers 
about  her,  borne  headlong  from  her  giddy  height 


conceive    that   the    "moss-grown"    columns    and 

broken  arches  of  those  once-renowned  empires  are   —^e  shame,  the  pity  of  the  world 

full  with  instruction  as  were  'he  groves  of  Lyceum 

or  the  school  of  Plato.     Let  Greece  then  be  the 

subject  of  a  moment's  reflection.     When  liberty 

fled  from  the  gloom  of  Egypt,  she  sought  out  and 

settled  at  infant  Greece — there  disseminated  the 

seeds  of  greatness — there  laid  the  ground-work  of 

republican  glory.     Simplicity  of  manners,  piety  to 

the  gods,  generosity  and  courage  were  her  earliest 

character.     "Human  nature  shot  wild  and  free."+ 

Penetrated   with   a  spirit    of  industry,    her  sons 

scarcely  knew  of  relaxation:  even  their  sports  were 

heroic.     Hense  that  elevated,   independent   soul, 

that  contempt  of  danger,   that  laudable    bias   to 


*For  an  illustration  of  this  see  ancient  universal 
history,  vol.  ii.  page  75  and  on;  also — that  part  of 
Newton  on  the  prophecies  which  relates  to  Tyre, 
vol.  i. 

f-Kzekiel,  xxxiii.  16. 

*From  Dr.  Blair's  dissertation  upon  the  works 
of  Chsian. 


•Accuracy  has  been  offended  that  this  example 
is  employed  for  the  American  states—which  resem- 
ble each  other  in  constitution  and  are  united  in 
their  last  resort;  whereas  the  Grecian  were  uilike 
among  themselves  and  professedly  separate.  But 
attention  to  the  history  of  Greece  will  discover  in 
the  causes  of  her  fall  a  lesson  sufficiently  apposite 
io  our  purpose.  The  anonymous  translator  of 
Tourreil  writes  as  follows:  "when  Persia,  so  often 
vanquished  by  the  Grecians,  despaired  of  subduing 
them,  her  last  shift  was  to  divide  them;  to  which 
their  prosperity  opened  her  a  means.  Spirits  na- 
turally quick  and  too  licentious,  blown  up  with 
their  frequent  victories,  could  not  contnin  them- 
selves or  govern  their  good  fortune,-  they  abandoned 

themselves    to  jealousies    and    ambition. These 

divisions  ended,  at  last,  in  a  general  slavery."— 

Thomson  most  beautifully  speaks  the  truth  up- 
on the  same  occasion — 


When  Greece  with  Greeee, 
Embroil'd  with  foul  contention,  fought  no  more 
For  common  glory  and   (or  common  weal: 
But,  false  to  freedom,  sought  to  qiifll  the  five; 
Broke  the  firm  band  of  peace,  and  sacred  love. 
That  lent  the  whole  irrefragable  forv; 
And  a»  around  the  partial  trophy  blusli'ri, 
Prepared  the  way  for  tout  overthrow, 


so 
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Having1  attempted  some  general  sketches  of  li-lthe  same  men  should  throw  off  a  whig  principle 
berty.from  the  da*vn  of  social  life  tothefall  ofna-  so  fundamental,  and  thus  come  to  clothe  them - 
tional  glory,  I  would  be  somewhat  more  particular  selves  with  the  detested  garments  of  the  tories, 
upon  those  qualities  to  which  her  triumphs  are 


chiefly  indebted. 

In  the  vile  economy  of  depraved  man,  there  ap- 
pears an  inclination  to  bestow  upon  one  part  power 
snd  affluence,  and  to  impose  upon  the  other 
debility  and  woe.  When  that  inclination  is  gratified, 


and  if  all  that  has  been  here  discoursed  on  should 
happen,  then  will  the  constitution  of  this  country 
be  utterly  subverted."*  It  would  exceed  the 
limits  of  the  present  occasion  to  expatiate  upon  all 
the  instances  wherein  the  liberties  of  Britain  have 
in  fact  suffered  according  to  the  views  of  Davenant. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  standing  army  has   been, 


the  majority  being  slaves,  the  remains  of  freedom  [mg  ^^  virlually  engrafted  a  iiTOb  upon  her 
are  shared  among  the  great;  like  the  triumphal  constitution>  has  freCjUently  over-awed  her  parlia- 
bridge  at  the  Archipelago,  so  strangely  dignified.  mentg>  somelime/s  her  elections,}  and  has  carried 
that,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  none  of  the  vulgar  distract;on  and  maS3acret  into  different  parts  of 
were  suffered  to  enjoy  it.     When  that  inclination  her  emp;rCi 


is  counter  '-balanced  by  the  laws;  when  the  true 
interests  of  both  those  parts  are  reconciled;  when 


That  standing  mercenary  troops  must  sooner  ov 
later  entail  servitude  and  misery  upon  their  em- 


ietv    s  cons  dered  as  "a  public  combination  for 

1  ,    „    ,  plovers,  is  an  eternal  truth  that  appears  from  the 

-and    the    governed   fand!r  ..... 

-there  is  the 


nature   of  things.      On  the  one  hand  behold  an 
inspired   yeomanry,   all   sinew   and  soul,  having 


socu 

private,  protection, 
their  happiness  in  their  submission- 
essence  of  all  powerful  liberty.     Not  to  wire-draw 
cssjiccuidn^  j  stepned  out  and  defended  their  ancient  altars,  their 

a  sentiment  a'ready  graven  upon  the  hearts  ot  this  |      «  .  ,'    .....    J 

a  sei.uuici.i  «         j  «,  I  wives  and  children,  returning  in  peace  to  till  those 

audience,  it  is  such  a  liberty,  as  that  every  man       ,,*..-.  \  j      c     u 

aunuitt,  j>  fields  which  their  own  arms  have  rescued.     Such, 

whohas  once  tasted  it,  becomes  a  temporary  soldier 


soon  as  it  is  invaded  and  resents  any  violence 


are  the  troops  of  every  free  people. §     Such  were 


as  soon  as  u  .»  ...*-—  —  \"~~"  "7  '.77  |  the  troops  who,  led  on  by  the  patriot  Warren,  gave 

offered  it,  as  an  attack  upon,  his  hfc-hence  it  iS  )thefirst  home.blovy  t0  our  oppressors.     Such  were 
that,  in  free  states,  a*  such,  there  is  no  such  things  ^  ^  fa  ^  ^^ 

as  a  perpetual  standing  army.     Porthe  whole  body  l     "^  -^  ^.^^^  of  nationg.     Such 
of  the  people,  ever  ready,  flock  to   the  B««*Mcrethe  t  wh        nder  thegpeat  and  .mUbl« 


standard  upon  emergency,  and  so  preclude  the  use 
of  that  infernal  engine.  I  say  infernal  engine,  for 
the  tongue  "labors,  and  is  at  a  loss  to  express,"  the 
hideous  and  frightful  consequences  that  flow  where- 
ever  the  powers  of  hell  have  procured  its  introduc- 
tion. Turkey  and  Algiers  are  the  delight  of  its 
vengeance.  Denmark,  once  over-swarmed  with 
the  brave  inhabitants  of  the  north,  has  suffered 
depopulation,  poverty,  and  the  heaviest  bondage 
from  the  quartering  troops  amongst  their  peasants 
in  time  of  peace:  if  it  can  bs  called  peace,  when 
robbery,  conflagration  and  murder  are  let  loose 
unon  the  sons  of  men.    Indeed,  it  is  said  that  no 


Lincoln,  sustained  a  siege  in  circumstances  that 
rank  him  and  them  with  the  captains  and  soldiers 
of  antiquity.  Such,  we  trust,  are  the  troops  who, 
inferior  in  number,  though  headed  indeed  by  the 
gallant  and  judicious  Morgan,  lately  vanquished  a  . 
chosen  veteran  band  long  dedicated  to  Mars  and 
disciplined  in  blood.  And  such,  we  doubt  not,  are 
the  troops  who  beat  the  British  legions  from  the 
Jersies,  and  have  ever  since  preserved  their  coun- 


*For  the  whole  passage,  which  was  too  lengthy 
for  our  purpose,  vid.  the  works  of  Dr.  Davenant, 
corrected  by  Whitwortb,  vol.  ii.  p.  333. — Edition 
1771. 


nation  ever  kept  up  an  army  in  time  of  peace  that  tThe  election  of  the  Scotch  Peers  in  the  year 

.;,....         T  u  i-         •  1735.  and  the  misconduct  of  Blackerby  and  others, 

did  not  lose  its  liberties.    I  believe  it.     Athens,  at  the  election  of  the  Westminster  members  in  the 

Corinth,  Syracuse,  and  Greece  in  general  were  all  year  1741,  are  instances  well  known.— Vid.  Burgh'* 

overturned  by  that  tremendous  power:   and  the  PolUic  di!3:  2d.vo1'  P- 444  and  473. 

'  ,       .  .  .  iThe  affair  of  capt.  Porteus  at  Edinburgh  (vid. 

came  power  has  been  long  operating  with  other  London  Magazine  for  1737,  in  a  variety  of  pages) 
causes  to  humble  the  crest  of  Britain.      Let  us  and  of  capt.  Preston,  at  Boston,  are  of  themselves 

hear  a  passage  from  Davenant!  "If  (says  he,  speak-  suffi<L\ent  examples. 

'    r  "SThat  the  veoi 

ing  of  standing  armies)  if  they  who  believed  this 

eagle  in  the  air  frighted  all  motions  towards  li- 
berty; if  they  who  heretofore  thought  armies   in 


time  of  peace,  and  our  freedom  inconsistent  if 


*Earl  of  Abingdon. 


§That  the  yeomanry  are  the  bulwark  of  a  free 
people" — was,  if  memory  serves,  fh  a  celebrated 
extempore  speech  oi  the  honorable  Samuel  Adams, 
made  in  the  year  1773.  The  steadiness  of  that 
great  republican  to  his  political  creed,  evinces  that 
sentiments  grounded  upon  just  data  will  not  easily 
bend  to  a  partial  interest,  or  accommodate  to  the 
changes  of  popular  opinion. 
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try,  under  the  conduct  of  that  superior  man  who 
combines  in  quality  the  unshaken  constancy  of 
Cato,  the  triumphant  delay  of  Fabius,  and  -upon 
proper  occasions,  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Hannibal. 

Ma)  the  name  of  Washington  continue  steeled, 
as  it  ever  has  been,  to  the  dark  slanderous  arrow 
that  flies  in  secret.  As  it  ever  has  been!  for  who 
have  offered  to  eclipse  his  glory,  but  have  after- 
ward sunk  away  diminished,  and  "shorn  of  their 
own  beams." 

Justice  to  other  characters  forbids  our  stopping 
to  gaze  at  this  constellation  of  heroes,  and  would 
fain  draw  forth  an  eulogium  upon  all  who  have 
gathered  true  laurels  from  the  fields  of  America. 

"  Thousands— the  tribute  of  our  praise 

"Demand;  but  who  can  count  t'13  stars  of  heaven? 

"  Who  speak  their  influence  on  this  lower  world."* 

Whither  has  our  gratitude  borne  us?  let  us  be- 
hold a  contrast— the  army  of  an  absolue  prince— a 
profession  distinct  from  the  citizen  an<?  in  a  dif- 
ferent interest — a  haughty  phalanx,  whose  object 
of  warfare  is  pay,  and  who,  the  battle  over,  and  if 
perchance  they  conquer,  return  to  slaughter  the 
sons  of  peace.  This  is  a  hard  saying.  But  does 
not  all  history  press  forward  to  assert  its  justice? 
do  not  the  prxtorian  bands  of  tottering  Rome  now 
crowd  upon  the  affrighted  memory?  do  not  the 
embodied  guards  from  Petersburg  and  Constantino- 
ple stalk  horrid  the  tools  of  revolution  and  murder? 
to  come  nearer  home  for  an  example,  do  we  not 
see  the  darkened  spring  of  1770,  like  the  moon  in 
a  thick  atmosphere,  rising  in  blood  and  ushered 
in  by  the  figure  of  Britain  plunging  her  poignard 
in  the  young  bosom  of  America?  0:i,  our  bleed- 
ing country!  was  it  for  this  our  hoary  sires  sought 
thee  through  all  the  elements/}-  and  having  found 
thee  sheltering  away  from  the  western  wave,  dis- 
consolate, cheered  thy  sad  face,  and  decked  thee 
out  like  the  garden  of  God?  time  was  when  we 
could  all  affirm  to  this  gloomy  question— when  we 
were  ready  to  cry  out  that  our  fathers  had  done  a 
vain  thing. — I  mean  upon  that  unnatural  night  which 
we  now  commemorate;  when  the  fie  of  Brutu-s  was 
on  many  a  heart — when  the  slisain  of  Gracchus  was 
on  many  a  tongue.  "Wretch  that  I  am,  whither 
shall  I  retreat?  whither  shall  I  turn  me?  to  the 
capitol?  the  capitol  swims  in  my  brother's  blood. 
To  my  family?  there  must  ls?ea  wretched,  a  mourn- 
ful and  afHicteimother?"+ — Misery  loves  to  brood 
over  its  own  woes:  and  so  peculiar  were  the  woes 
■of  that  night,  so  expressive  the  pictures  of  despair, 


'Thomson. 

-j elementa  per  omnia  qurentr.t. 

jGuthrie's  Cicero  do  Oratore. 


Juv. 


so  vari  >us  the  face  of  death,*  that  not  all  the  grand 
tragedies  which  have  been  since  acted,  can  crowd 
from  our  minds  that  aera  of  the  human  passions, 
that  preface  to  the  general  conflict  that  now  rages, 
May  we  never  forget  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  the 
manes  of  our  brethren  who  bled  so  early  at  the 
foot  of  liberty.  Hitherto  we  have  nobly  avenged 
their  fall:  but  as  ages  cannot  expunge  the  debt, 
their  melancholy  ghosts  still  rise  at  a  stated  sea- 
son, and  will  forever  wander  in  the  night  of  this 
noted  anniversary.  Let  us  then  be  frequent  pil- 
grims at  their  tombs — there  let  us  profit  of  all  our 
feelings;  and,  while  the  senses  are  "struck  de^p 
with  woe,"  give  wing  to  the  imagination.  Hark! 
even  now  in  the  hollow  wind  I  hear  the  voice  of 
the  departed.  0  ye,  who  listen  to  -wisdom  and  aspire 
to  immortality,  as  ye  have  avenged  our  blood,  thrice 
blessed'  as  ye  still  -war  against  the  mighty  hunters  nf 
the  earth,  your  names  are  recorded  in  heaven.' 

Such  are  the  suggestions  of  fancy:  and  having 
given  them  their  due  scope;  having  described  the 
memorable  fifth  of  March  as  a  season  of  disaster, 
it  would  be  an  impiety  not  to  consider  it  in  its 
other  relation.  For  the  rising  honors  of  these  states 
are  distant  issues,  as  it  were,  from  the  intricate-}- 
though  all-wise  Divinity  which  presided  upon  that 
j  night.      Strike   that  night  out  of  time,  and    we 
j  quench  the  first  ardor  of  a  resentment  which  has 
j  been  ever  since   increasing,  and  now   accelerates 
the  fall  of  tyranny.  The  provocations  of  that  night 
l  must  be  numbered  among  the  master-springs  which 
j  gave  the  first  motion  to  a  vast  machinery,  a  noble 
land  comprehensive    system    of  national   indepen- 
dence.    "  The  independence  of  America,"  says  the 
writer,  under  the  signature   of  Common   Sense, 
"should  have  been  considered  as   dating  its   sera 
from  the  first  musquet  that  was  fired  against  her." 
Be  itse!  but  Massachusetts  may  certainly  date  many 

of  its  blessings  from  the  Boston  massacr- -a  dark 

hour  in  itself,  but  from  which  a  marvellous  light 
has  arisen.  From  that  night  revolution  became 
inevitable,  and  the  occasion  commenced  of  the 
present  most  beautiful  form  of  government.  We 
often  read  of  the  original  contract,  and  of  mankind 
in  the  eariy  ages,  passing  from  a  state  of  nature  to 
immediate  civilization.  But  -what  eye  could  pene- 
trate through  gothic  night  and  barbarous  fable  to 
that  remote  period.  Such  an  eye,  perhaps,  was 
present,  when  the  Deity  conceived  the  universe 
and  fixed  his  compass  upon  the  great  deep  j: 

"*Plu;ima  mortis  imago." 

■{-"The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate." 

Addison's  Catt. 
+Not  that  v/e  can  believe,  with  some  theoretical 
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And  ye*,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  have  reduc- 
ed to  practice  the  wonderful  theory.  A  numerous 
people  have  convened  in  a  state  of  nature,  and,  like 
ow  ideas  of  the  patriarchs,  have  deputed  a  few 
fathers  of  the  land  to  draw  up  for  them  a  glorious 
covenant.  It  has  been  drawn.  The  people  bave 
signed  it  with  rapture,  and  have,  thereby,  bartered, 
among'  themselves,  an  'easy  degree  of  obedience 
for  the  highest  possible  civil  happiness.  To  render 
that  covenant  eternal,  patriotism  and  political 
virtue  must  forever  blaze — must  biaze  at  the  pre- 
sent day  with  superlative  lustre;  being  watched, 
from  d[ffcrent  motives,  by  the  eyes  of  all  mankind. 
Nor  J»ust  that  patriotism  be  contracted  to  a  single 
commonwealth.  A  combination  of  the  states  is 
requisite  to  support  them  individually.  " Unite  or 
die"  is  our  indispensable  motto.  Every  step  from 
it  is  a  step  nearer  to  the  region  of  death.  This 
idea  was  never  more  occasional  than  at  the  present 
encis—  a  crisis  pregnant  with  fate  and  ready  to 
burst  with  calamity.  I  allude  to  that  langor 
which,  like  a  low  hung  cloud,  overshadows  a  great 
ptrt  of  the  thirteen  states.  That  the  young,  enter- 
prising  America,  who  stepped  out  in  the  cause  of 
human  kind,  i  rid  no  other  arm  daring,  lopped  the 
branches  of  wide  despotic  empire — that  the  same 
America  should  now  suffer  a  few  insolent  bands  to 
ravage  her  borders  with  impunity— that  her  now 
tardy  hand  should  suspend  the  finishing  stroke  of 
resentment,  and  leave  to  her  generous  allies  a  labor 
which  her  own  vigor  ought  to  effect;  this  must 
disturb  those,  illustrious,  who  fell  in  her  infant 
exertions;  this  must  stab  the  .peace  of  the  dead, 
however  it  may  affect  the  hearts  of  the  living.  Oh 
could  I  bear  a  part  among  the  means  of  awakening 
virtue— oh  could  I  call  strength  to  these  feeble 
lungs  and  borrow  that  note  which  shook  the  throne 
of  Julius!  vain  wish!  if  the  silent  suggestions  of 
truth — if  the  secret  whispers  of  reason  are  not 
sufficient — the  efforts  of  human  eloquence  might 
he  futile,  her  loudest  bolt  might  roll  unheeded/ 

This  is  not  intended  to  inspire  gloom;  but  only 
to  persuade  to  those  exertions  which  are  neces- 
sary to  life  and  independence.  Let  justice  then 
be  done  to  our  country-— let  justice  be  done  to  our 
great  leader;  and,  the  only  means  under  heaven 

waters,  that  individuals  met   together  in  a  large 
plain,  entered  into  an  original  contract,  &c. 

But  though  society  had  not  its  formal  beginning 
from  any  convention  of  individuals,  &c. — 

And  this  is  what  v.e  mean  by  the  original  con- 
tract  of  society;   which,   though   perhaps,  in   no 
instance  it  has  been  formally  expressed,  at  the  first 
institution  of  a  state,  yet,  &c. — 
3  st  £1  lacks  lane's  Corn  p.  47,  vid-  the  whole  passage. 


of  our  salvation,  let  his  army  be  replenished.  That 

grand   duty  over,  we  will  once  more   adopt   an 

enthusiasm  sublime  in  itself,  but  still  more  so  as 

corning  from  the  lips  of  a  first  patriot — the  chief 

magistrate  of  this  commonwealth.     "I  have,  said 

he,  a  most  animating  confidence  that  the  present 

noble  struggle  for  liberty  will  terminate  gloriously 

for  America."     Aspiring  to  such  a  confidence, 

I  see  the  expressive  leaves  of  fate  thrown  wide; 

Of  future  times  I  see  the  mighty  tide. 

And  borne  triumphant  on  its  buoyant  wave, 

A  god-like  Dumber  of  the  great  and  brave. 

The  bright,  wide  ranks  of  martyrs— here  they  rise — 

Heroes  and  patriots  move  before  my  eyes: 

These  crowii'd  with  olive,  those  with  laurel  come, 

Like  the  first  fathers  of  immortal  Home. 

Fly  time!  oh  lash  thy  fiery  steeds  away— 

Roll  rapid  wheels  and  bring  the  smiling  day,* 

"When  these  blest  states,  another  promis'd  land, 

Chosen  out  and  foster'd  by  the  Almighty  hand, 

Supreme  shall  rise their  crowded  shores  shall  be 

The  fix'd  abodes  of  empire  and  ot  liberty. 

OHATTON  DELIVERED  AT  BOSTOX,  MARCH  5,  1782, 

BY  GEORGE  RICHARDS  MINOT. 

Quid  tantum  insano  juvat  indulgere  dolori? 

non  ha:c  sine  nnmine  divuiii. 

Virg.  JEn.  Id.  77G. 

Evenium.— — — — 

Inde  genus  durum  sumus,  experiensque  laborum; 
Et  document!  damus,  qua  sinus  origine  nati. 

Ovid  Mctum.  lib.  1,  414. 

Fathers, friends,  and fdlow  citizens — When  I  con- 
sider the  important  occasion  from  which  this  an- 
niversary derives  its  origin,  and  the  respectable 
characters  that  have  exerted  themselves  to  per- 
petuate  its  history,  I  confess  there  is  an  unusual 
security  in  my  feelings;  since  no  mistaken  effort 
of  mine  can  injure  an  institution,  founded  on  so 
memorable  an  event,  and  supported  by  names  so 
justly  claiming  the  applause  of  posterity. 

While  I  rely,  then,  upon  that  honesty  of  inten- 
tion, which  is  itself  the  best  apology  for  its  errors, 
permit  me  to  employ  the  present  hour,  which  your 
united  voices  have  annually  madesacred  tothe  com- 
memoration of  our  country's  wrongs,  in  recapitulat- 
ing the  most  injurious  of  her  sufferings,  among 
which  that  on  the  tragical  ffch  of  March  is  by  no 
means  the  leastf  and  in  recounting  the  blessings 
which  have  followed  from  measures  as  really  dis- 
graceful to  those  who  adopted  them,  as  they  were 
intentionally  destructive  to  those  against  whom 
they  were  levelled. 

A  nation  falling  from  those  great  principles  of 
justice  and  virtue  which  had  made  her  respecta- 
ble; subverting  the  boasted  improvements  of  her 
arts  to  the  savage  purposes  of  revenge;  with 
venality  and  corruption  entrenched  on  her  cabinet, 
affords  a  spectacle  too  serious  for  the  amusement 


*Suu  gallop  down  the  western  skies, 
Gang  soon  to  bed  and  quickly  rise; 
O  lash  your  steeds,  pose  time  away, 
And  haste  about  the  bleezing  day. 

Allan  Hams  at/. 
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of  the  beholder.  He  turns  for  relief  to  the  annals 
of  those  people  whose  masculine  virtues  have 
obstinately,  will  he  not  say  wisely,  resisted  the 
refinement  of  a  civilized  world.  But  from  the 
misfortunes  of  such  a  nation,  much  is  to  be  learn- 
ed. As  she  is  hurried  onwards  by  the  vortex  of 
that  immeasurable  gulph,  in  w'nieh  empires  sink 
to  rise  no  more,  let  her  serve  us  as  a  signal  to  avoid 
the  first  impulse  of  its  resistless  tide. 

To  trace  Great  Britain  through  tbe  Whole  pro- 
gress of  her  ambition  in  this  country,  would  be  te> 
step  back  to  a  very  early  period:  for,  long  before 
she  avowed  her  system  of  colonial  slavery  in  the 
stamp-act,  the  liberties  of  our  ancestors  had 
endured  the  most  alarming  innovation  from  her 
throne.  Without  cause,  and  without  notice,  she 
had  invalidated  their  charters;  laid  impositions  up- 
on their  trade;  attempted  a  most  dangerous  influ- 
ence over  their  internal  government,  by  endeavor- 
ing to  make  it  independent  of  the  people; — and  all 
this  with  the  same  confidence,  as  though  her  policy 
and  foresight,  and  not  her  persecutions,  had  settled 
them  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

But  the  full  display  of  her  despotic  policy  was 
reserved  to  add  accumulated  disgrace  to  the  in- 
glorious reign  of  the  third-George.  Then,  intoxicat- 
ed with  America,  she  slumbered  upon  the  tottering 
pillars  of  ber  own  constitution;  the  hand  of  slavery 
rocked  her  as  she  lay  on  the  giddy  height;  falsehood 
gilded  her  visions  and  bound  her  senses  with  the 
enchantment  of  success;  while  her  blind  ambition 
alone  remained  awake,  to  misdirect  the  ordinary 
assistance  of  fortune,  and  to  make  her  fall  equally 
certain  and  complete. 

The  genius  of  Britain  once  interred,  the  first 
spectre  which  shot  from  its  tomb  was  the  stamp- 
act.  This  promulgation  of  a  scheme  so  repugnant 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  late  English  con- 
stitution, announced  the  fall,  but  did  not  obliterate 
the  memory  of  that  much  respected  system,  in  this  j 
country.  America,  saw  that  the  act  bore  not  a  sin- 
gle feature  of  its  reputed  parent,  and  having  de- 
tected its  illegitimacy,  effectually  resisted  its  ope- 
ration. But,  as  though  conviction  must  ever  be 
productive  of  obstinacy,  Britain  desisted  not  to 
rend  in  pieces  the  charters  of  her  colonies,  which 
served  to  remind  her  of  the  violenceshe  committed 
on  her  own.  Her  administration  affecting  to  realize 
the  fables*  of  its  minions,  whose  verv  fears  were 


*For  some  of  these  fanciful  misrepresentations, 
see  a  vindication  of  the  town  of  Boston,  from  imny 
false  and  malicious  aspersions,  contained  ir\  certain 
letters  written  by  governor  Bernard  and  others, 
published  by  order  of  the  town,  176y. 


as  subservient  to  its  purposes,  hs  the  r  hopes  were 
dependent  on  its  venality,  and  making  pretence  of 
trespasses,  which,  if  real,  th-a  laws  were  open  to 
punish,  unmasked  its  true  designs,  by  quartering 
an  armed  force  in  this  metropolis  in  a  time  of  peace. 

Where  was  the  citizen  whose  indig-iation  did  not 
flash  at  this  undisguised  attack  on  his  liberties:3 
the  soldiers  pride  too  grew  sanguinary  at  the  idea 
of  contempt  from  the  people  he  himself  had  been 
taught  to  despise;  and,  as  though  heaven  designed 
to  effect  its  greatest  purposes  r>y  .  ne  sacrifice  of 
what  men  conceive  to  be  the  dearest  oojects  of 
its  guardianship,  the  lives  and  rights  of  citizens 
were  delivered  over  to  the  scourge  of  military 
rancour. 

*Venerable  patrons  of  freedom,  wherever  your 
country  may  lie!  boast  n  >t  that  the  reason  and 
speculative  truths  of  this  oar  common  cause,  armed 
an  extensive  world  in  support  of  its  justice.  Turn 
to  the  tragedy  we  commemorate,  as  imprinted  by 
the  bloody  hand  of  the  tyrant,  and  view  the  highest 
outrage  his  power  could  commit,  or  the  forbear- 
ance of  humanity  sustain.  There  hecatombs  of 
slaughtered  citizens  were  offered  at  the  shrine  of 
cursed  ambition. — What  can  we  add  to  their 
memories  through  whose  wounds  their  country 
bled;  whose  names  are  handed  round  the  globe 
with  the  great  occasion  on  which  they  fell;  and 
whose  tombs  shall  everstandabasisto  the  stateliest 
pillar  in  the  temple  of  freedom?  heaven  has  avenged 
their  fall  by  realizing  the  prophecy  of  the  indignant 
American,  as  he  vented  his  anguish  over  their 
rankling  blood.  "These  are  indeed  my  country's 
wounds.f  but  oh!  said  he,  the  deep  and  tremendous 
restitutions  are  at  hand;  T  see  them  with  a  prophetic 
eye  this  moment  before  me.  Horrors  shall  be 
repaid  with  accumulation  of  horror.  The  wounds 
in  America  shall  be  succeeded  by  deep-mouthed 
gashes  in  the  heart  of  Britain!  the  chain  of  solemn 
consequences  is  now  advancing.  Yet,  yet  my 
friends,  a  little  while,  and  the  poor,  forlorn  one, 
who  has  fought  and  fallen  at  the  gate  of  her  proper 
habitation,  for  freedom,  for  the  common  privileges 
of  life,  for  all  the  sweet  and  binding  principles  in 
humanity,  for  father,  son,  and  brother,  for  the 
cradled  infant,  the  wailing  widow,  and  the  weeping 
maid;  yet,  yet  a  little  while  and  she  shall  find  an 
avenger.  Indignant  nations  shall  arm  in  her  de- 
fence. Thrones  and  principalities  shall  make  he* 
cause  their  own,  and  t:.e  fountains  of  blood  that 
have  run  from  her  exhausted  veins  shall  be  answer- 

*See  Abbe  Raynal's  hist.  American  revolution, 
p.  65. 
\  Anonymous. 
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ed  by  a  yet  fuller  measure  of  the  horrible  effusion  j  must  ever  enliven  her  gratitude;  exalt  the  honor  of 
—blood  for  blood;  and  desolation  for  desolation;  j  France,  and  we  trust  too,  promote  the  interests  of 
O  my  injured  country!  my  massacred  America!" 


Melancholy  scene!  the  fatal,  but  we  trust  the 
last  effect  in  our  country  of  a  standing  army  quarter- 
ed in  populous  cities  in  a  time  of  peace. 

Britain  having  thus  violated  the  greatest  law 
nations  or  individuals  can  be  held  by,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  ancients,  threw  a  veil  over  the 
altars  of  her  gods  whom  she  was  too  haughty  to 
appease.  Would  to  heaven,  for  her  sake,  we  loo 
had  a  veil  to  hide  from  the  eye  of  justice,  the 
ashes  of  our  desolated  towns,  and  the  tracts  which 
her  ravages  have  imprinted  through  every  quarter 
of  our  once  peaceful  land. 

If*  "every  act  of  authority  of  one  person  overano- 
ther,  for  which  there  is  not  an  absolute  necessity, 
is  tyrannical,"  and  if  tyranny  justifies  resistance, 


both. 

Among  the  advantages  which  have  arisen  from 
these  great  events  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
that  of  securing  their  lives,  their  liberties,  and  pro- 
perty, the  great  object  of  all  civil  government,  by 
a  constitution  of  their  own  framing,  is  not  to  be 
accounted  the  least.  Dismembered  from  a  govern- 
ment, which  had  long  stood  by  the  exactest  balance 
of  its  powers,  even  against  the  corruption  of  its 
ministers,  they  found  themselves  accustomed  to 
principles,  which  age  had  stamped  with  authority, 
and  patriots  sealed  with  their  blood.  The  cause 
of  their  separation  had  taught  them  the  avenues 
through  which  despotism  insinuates  itself  into  the 
community,  and  pointed  out  the  means  of  exclud- 
ing it.  Under  these  circumstances  they  produced 
a  system  which,  we  trust,  experience  will  evince 

j„„  .v„„„  •„•„„•„,.  k^jl  lo  be  an  improvement*  upon  the  best  mankind  have 
to  have  remained  inactive,  under  these  injuries,  bad  i  v 

,  ..   ,    .      ...     ,    .   .  •  „  ,„     ,,  .  • •  .    hitherto  admired.  The  quick  return  of  all  delegat- 

been  a  kind  of  political  stoicism,  equally  inconsist-  ^  ° 

......      i  c      .  j     f        •   .        r.„  ed  power  to  the  people,  from  whom  it  is  made  to> 

ent  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  society.     On  r*  r"  i      r    > 

,        .     .  ,  .,     _  ,  ,      j     ,      .•    ■   spring",  and  the  check  which  each  part  of  the  g:>- 

such  principles  arose  the  memorable  declaration  J  ^     °»  '  ° 

vernment  has  upon  the  excesses  of  the  other,  seem 
to  warrant  us  in  placing  on  it  all  the  confidence  hu- 
man laws  can  deserve    But, 

Let  us  not  trust  laws:  an  uncorrupted  people  can 
exist  without  them;  a  corrupted  people  cannot  long 
exist  with  them,  or  any  other  human  assistance. 
They  are  remedies  which  at  best  always  disclose 
and  confess  our  evils.     The  body  politic,  once 
distempered,  they  may  indeed  be  used  as  a  crutch 
to  support  it  a  while,  but  they  cm  never  heal  it. 
Rome,  when  her  bravery  conquered  the  neighbor- 
ing nations,  and  united  thetn  to  her  own  empire, 
was  free  from  all  danger  within,  because  her  armies, 
being  urged  on  by  a  love  for  their  country,  would 
as  readily  suppress  an  internal  as  an  external  ene- 
my.    In  those  times  she  made  no  scruple  to  throw 
out  her  kings  who  had  abused  their  power.     But 
when  her  subjects  fought  not  for  the  advantage  of 
the  commonwealth;   when  they  thronged   to  the 
Asiatic  wars  for  the  spoils  they  produced,  and  pre- 
ferred prostituting  the  rights  of  citizenship  upon 
any  barbarian  that   demanded   them,  to   meeting 
him  in  the  field  for  their  support,  then  Borne  grew 
too  modest  to  accept  from  the  hands  of  a  dictator 
those  rights,  which  she  ought  to  have  impaled  him 
for  daring  to  invade.     No   alteration   in  her  laws 
merely,  could  have  effected  this.  Had  she  remained 
virtuous,  she   might  as  well   have  expelled  her 
dictators  as  her  kings.     But  what  laws  can  save  a 


of  July,  1776. — A  declaration  which  at  once  gave 
life  and  freedom  to  a  nation;  dissolved  a  monopoly 
unnatural  as  unjust;  and  extended  the  embraces  of 
our  country  to  the  universe. — A  declaration  which 
heaven  has  since  ratified  by  the  successful  event 
of  her  arms.  For,  when  we  consider  the  number 
of  her  victories;  the  disadvantages  under  which 
they  were  obtained;  with  the  chain  of  important 
consequences  which  depended  upon  the  very  mo- 
ment of  their  decision,  who  but  must  acknowledge, 
after  allowing  to  our  military  actors  every  thing 
heroism  can  claim,  that  there  appeared  peculiar 
jparksof  more  than  human  assistance?  the  surrender 
of  entire  armies  to  a  power  which  they  affected  to 
look  upon  rather  as  an  object  of  their  chains  than 
of  their  swords,  was  a  degree  of  glory  which  no 
enemy  that  ever  passed  the  Koman  yoke  afforded 
to  that  republic.  Hapless  Britain.'  for  even  those 
whom  you  injure  must  pity  you,  how  has  fortune 
added  acrimony  to  her  fickleness,  in  choosing  for  a 
scene  of  your  disgrace,  that  climate  where,  in  a 
late  war,  she  so  loudly  vaunted  the  invincibility  of 
your  arms! 

America  once  unfettered,  nobly  relied  upon  the 
uprightness  of  her  cause  and  the  bravery  of  her 
sons.  But,  as  though  the  virtues  of  one  crown 
were  to  apolngize  for  the  merciless  cruelty  of  ano- 
ther, a  monarch,  equally  wise  in  council  as  brilliant 
and  powerful  in  arms,  met  her  in  an  alliance  which 


■"Becxria  on  crimes  and  punishments,  p.  10. 


*is  it  not  so  in  the  equality  of  representation  and 
mode  of  election? 
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people  who,  for  the  very  purpose  of  enslaving  them- 1  are  we  in  the  frequent  change  of  our  soldiery.* 


selves,  choose  to  consider  them  rather  as  councils 
which  they  may  accept  or  refuse,  than  as  precepts 
which  they  are  bound  to  obey?*  with  such  a  people 
they  must  ever  want  a  sanction  and  be  contemned. 


This  seems  to  be  the  best  antidote  against  such  an 
evil.  It  prevents  that  lethargy  which  would  be  a 
symptom  of  death  i»  the  citizen  at  home;  and  checks 
that  immoderation  in  the  soldier  which  is  aot  to 


fVirtue  and  long  life  seem  to  be  as  intimately  j  mislead  his  virtues  in  the  field.     By  this  exchange 
allied  in  the  political  as  in  the  moral  world:  she  is   of  their  qualities  they  mutually  warrant  happiness 


the  guard  which  providence  has  set  at  the  gate  of 
freedom. 

True  it  is,  when  the  nature  and  principles  of  a 
government  are  pure,  we  have  a  right  to  suppose 
it  at  the  farthest  possible  distance  from  falling. 
But  when  we  consider  that  those  countries*  in 
which  the  wisest  institutions  of  republican  govern- 
ments have  been  established,  now  exhibit  the 
strongest  instances  of  apostacy,  we  cannot  but  see 
the  necessity  of  vigilance.  Commerce,  which  makes 
perhaps,  the  greatest  distinction  between  the  old 
world  and  the  modern,  having  raised  new  objects 
for  our  curiosity,  habitual  indulgence  hath  at  length 
made  them  necessary  to  our  infirmities.  Thus 
effeminated,  can  we  hope  to  exceed  the  rigor  of 
their  principles,  who  even  forbade  the  mentioning 

of  a  foreign  custom,  and  whose  sumptuary  laws  arej  Her  government,  while  it  is  restrained  from  violat- 
held  up  in  our  age  as  objects  of  astonishment?  Such  j  inS the  rights  of  the  subject,  is  not  disarmed  against 
nations  have  mouldered  away,  an  uncontrovertable  public  foe. 

proof,  that  the  best  constructed  human  govern-  Could  Junius  Brutus,  and  his  colleagues,  hara 
tnents,  like  the  human  body,  tend  to  corruption;  'beheld  her  republic  erecting  itseif  on  this  di-joint- 
but  as  with  that  too,  there  are  not  wanting  remedies  \  ed  neck  of  tyranny,  how  would  they  have  wreathed 
to  procrastinate  their  final  decay.  a  laurel  for  her  temples  as  eternal  as  their  own 

.       .     ..  .„    .    ,,,  (,  j  memories!    America!  fairest  copy,  of 'such  ereat 

Among  the  causes  of  their  fall  there  are  none |     --,,..  b'ca- 

i  wu      ,u  »    cix    •  o"!gmals!  be  virtuous,  and  thy  reign  shall  be  as 

more  common  or  less  natural  than  that  of  their  own  ,  ,      ,,  .  '        ° 

happy  as  durable,  and  as  durable  as  the  pillars  of 


to  oach  other,  and  freedom  to  their  country. 

America  once  guarded  against  herself,  what  has 
she  to  fear?  her  natural  situation  may  well  inspire 
her  with  confidence.  Her  rocks  and  her  mountains 
are  the  chosen  temples  of  liberty.  The  extent  of 
her  climate,  and  the  variety  of  its  produce,  throw 
ttffe  means  of  her  greatness  into  her  own  bands, 
and  insure  her  the  traffic  of  the  world.  Navies 
shall  launch  from  her  forests,  and  her  bosom  be 
found  stored  with  the  most  precious  treasures  of 
nature.  May  the  industry  of  her  people  be  a  still 
surer  pledge  of  her  wealth.— The  union  of  her 
states  too  is  founded  upon  the  most  durable  prin- 
ciples: the  similarity  of  the  manners,  religion,  and 
laws  of  their  inhabitants,  must  ever  support  the 
measure  which  their  common  injuries  originated. 


strength.  Continual  wars  making  a  military  force 
necessary,  the  habit  of  conquest  once  acquired 
and  other  objects  being  wanting,  history  is  not 
without  §  instances  of  its  turning  itself  inwards,  and 
'knawing  as  it  were,  upon  its  own  bowels.     Happy 

*A  conscience  more  scrupulous,  than  it  is  proba- 
ble Sylla  ever  had,  would  be  apt  to  imagine  this 
general  disposition  of  the  people  wiped  awsy  die 
guilt  of  enslaving  them  from  any  hand  that  effected 
it.  If  in  any  case,  'tis  in  this  that  we  may  apply  the 
maxim  volenti  non  fit  injuria. 

-{-"Virtue,  in  a  republic,  is  a  most  simple  thing,  it 
is  a  love  for  the  republic;  it  is  a  sensation,  and  not 
a  consequence  of  acquired  knowledge:  a  sensation 
that  may  be  felt  by  the  meanest  as  well  as  by  the 
highest  person  in  the  state. 

Spirit  of  laws,  book  5th,  chap.  2d. 

}The  politic  Creeks  who  lived  under  a  popular 
government,  who  knew  no  other  support  but  virtue. 
The  modern  inhabitants  of  that  country  are  entirely 


the  world  you  have  enfranchised. 

OIIATION  DELIVEUKn  AT  UOST07T,  MARCH  5    1"8  ;' 

BY  BR.  THOMAS  WELSH; 

Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defeusorilms  istis 

Tempus  eget:  Virgil  JSneM,  Lib.  2.  Lin.  521. 

Friends  andfdloiv-citizens~\m\\.vd.  to  this  phce 
by  your  choice,  and  recollecting  your  well  known 
indulgence,  I  feel  myself  already  possessed  of  your 
candor,  while  I  "impress  upon  your  minds,  the 
ruinous  tendency  of  standing  armies  being  placed 
in  free  and  populous  cities  in  a  time  of  peace." 

A  field  here  presents,  annually  traversed  by  these 
who,   by  their  sagacity  have  discovered,   and  by 

*The  design  of  society  being  lo  prolemhTwTak 
against  the  more  powerful,  whatever  tends  to 
taking  awaj  the  distinction  between  them,  and  to 
putting  all  its  members  upon  the  .same  level,  must 


taken  up  with  manufactures,  commerce,  finances'  !  ae.conso?ai™  to  »tj»  first  principles.     This  was  an 

riches,  and  luxury.  '   9°icct  Wllh  the  old  republics;  Rome  obliged  her 

Spirit  of  hnvs,  bock  3d.  chap.  3d        Cllize?s  .t0  serve in  the  field  ten  years,  bei %vecn  the 

SFor  a  complete  collection  of  these,  I  be*  leave   S/L'S'S/S?  5?  n^T^J^  S*" 

to  refer  to  the  3d  book  of  the  political  dSirS !  Ze.  '  M  f  ^  **  **  C'  l°  ** 
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their  voices  declared,  in  strains  of  manly  elo- 
quence, the  source  from  whence  those  fatal  streams 
originate,  which,  like  the  destroying  pestilence, 
have  depopulated  kingdoms  and  laid  waste  the 
fairest  empires. 

In  prosecution  of  the  subject,  I  presume  I  shall 
not  offend  a  respectable  part  of  my  audience,  I  mean 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Anerican  patriot  army* — an 
army  whose  glory  and  virtues  have  been  long  since 
recorded  in  the  temple  of  fame— her  trumpet  has 
sounded  their  praises  to  distant  nations — her  wing 
shall  bear  them  to  latest  ages. 

When  the  daring  spirit  of  ambition,  or  the  bound- 
less lust  of  domination,  has  prompted  men  to  invade 
thef  natural  peaceful  state  of  society,  it  is  among 
the  first  emotions,  of  the  heart,  to  repei  the  bold 
invader.  Men,  assembled  from  such  motives,  hav 
ing  expelled  the  enemy  from  their  borders,  re- 
assuming  the  pruning  hook  and  the  spade,  for  the 
sword  and  the  spear,  have,  in  all  ages,  been  called 
the  saviours  of  their  country. 

A  militia  is  the  most  natural  defence  of  a  free 
state,  from  invasion  and  tyranny:  they  who  compose 
the  militia,  are  the  proprietors  of  the  soil;  and  who 
are  so  likely  to  defend  it,  as  they  who  have  receiv- 
ed it  from  their  ancestors — acquired  it  by  their 
labor — or  obtained  it  by  their  valor?  every  free 
man  has  within  his  breast  the  great  essentials  of 
a  soldier,  and  having  made  the  use  of  arms  familiar, 
is  ever  ready  for  the  field.  And  where  is  the 
tyrant  who  has  not  reason  to  dread  an  army  of  free- 
men? 

In  the  battle  of  Naseby.f  in  the  days  of  Crom- 
well, the  number  of  forces  was  equal  on  both  sides; 
and  all  circumstances  equal.  In  the  parliament's 
army  only  nine  officers  had  ever  seen  actual  service 
and  most  of  the  soldiers  were  London  apprentices, 
drawn  out  of  the  city  two  months  before.  In  the 
king's  army  there  were  about  a  thousand  officers 


*I  should  not  have  neglected  so  favorable  an 
opening  to  have  shewn  my  poor  respects  to  the 
character  of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  but  from  a  consciousness  of  inability  to 
add  to  a  name,  more  durable  than  marble,  which 
will  outlive  the  assaults  of  envy  and  the  ravages 
of  time. 

-jTiie  natural  state  of  nations  with  respect  to  each 
other,  is  certainly  that  of  society  and  peace.  Such 
is  the  natural  and  primitive  sUte  of  one  man  with 
respect  to  another;  and  whatever  alteration  man- 
kind may  have  made  in  regard  to  their  original 
state,  they  cannot,  without  violating  their  duly, 
break  in  upon  that  state  of  peace  and  society,  in 
which  nature  has  placed  them,  and  which,  by  her 
laws,  she  has  strongly  recommended  to  t'leir  ob- 
servance.        Purlamaqui,  Part  4.  Chap.  1.  Sec.4>. 

tVid.  political  disquisitions. 


who  had  served  abroad,  yet   the  veterans   were 
routed  by  the  apprentices. 

Rome  advanced  on  the  zenith  of  glory  and  great- 
ness, and  conquered  all  nations  in  the  times  of  the 
republic,  while  her  army  was  an  unpaid  militia. 

The  Grecians  carried  on  their  wars  against 
Persia  by  means  of  their  militia;  and  at  last  beat  the 
numerous  mercenary  armies,  and  subdued  the  vast 
empire  of  Persia. 

The  deeds  of  valor  performed  by  my  own  coun- 
trymen, and  in  our  day,  are  numerous  and  recent, 
and  point  out,  as  with  a  sun-beam,  that  the  militia 
is  to  a  free  country  a  lasting  security. 

You  will  now  permit  me  to  consider  the  condition 
and  consequences  of  a  standing  army. 

Men  who  enlist  themselves  for  life  soon  lose  the 
feelings  of  citizens.  To  command  and  be  com- 
manded, excites  an  idea  of  servitude  and  depend- 
ence, which  degrades  the  mind,  and  in  a  social  view, 
destroys  the  character  of  a  free  agent.* 

They  who  follow  the  profession  of  arms  conceive 
themselves  exempted  from  the  useful  occupations 
of  life,  and  thence  contract  a  habit  of  dissipation; 
soldiers  inured  to  exercise  and  labor  in  their  duty, 
at  leisure  to  roam,  will  not  be  wholly  inactive  in  a 
city,  where  the  means  of  gratification  abound; 
pursuing  the  objects  of  pleasure,  with  the  same 
zeal  with  which  they  engaged  in  the  toils  and 
enterprises  of  the  field,  whole  armies  have  too  late, 
found  themselves  destroyed  by  the  dissolving  power 
of  luxury. 

We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  my  fel- 
low-citizens, in  the  army  of  Hannibal,  which,  having 
withstood  the  greatest  hardships,  and  which  the 
most  dreadful  dangers  had  never  been  able  to  dis- 
courage, in  winter  quarters,  at  Capua,  was  entirely 
conquered  by  plenty  and  pleasures.^ 

The  effects  of  luxury,  though  productive  of  ths 
greatest  misfortunes  to  an  army  stationed  in  a  city, 
are  by  no  means   confined  to  that   class  of  men. 


,  *Moore,  in  his  view  of  society  and  manners  in 
Europe,  observes — "As  to  the  common  soldiers, 
the  leading  idea  of  the  discipline  is,  to  reduce  theru 
in  many  respects,  to  the  nature  of  machines;  that 
they  may  have  no  volition  of  their  own,  but  be 
actuated  solely  by  that  of  their  officers;  that  they 
may  have  such  a  superlative  dread  of  their  officers, 
as  annihilates  all  fear  of  the  enemy;  ih  »t  they  may 
move  forward  when  ordered,  without  deeper  rea- 
soning or  more  concern  than  the  firelocks  they 
carry  along  with  them." 

fVid.  L'vy's  Rjman  history  for  an  account  of  the 
battles,  sufferings!  and  alfrtost  incredible  march  and 
destruction  of  the  renowned  Carthagenian  general 
and  his  arm;, . 
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The  great  body  of  the  people,  smote  by  the  charms 
and  blandishments  of  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure, 
fall  easy  victims  to  its  fascinations.  The  city, 
reared  by  the  forming  hand  of  industry,  soon  feels 
the  symptoms  of  dissolution— the  busy  merchant 
now  no  more  extends  his  commerce;  the  mechanic 
throws  aside  his  chissel;  the  voice  of  riot  succeeds 
to  the  sound  of  the  hammer,  and  the  midnight  revel 
to  the  vigils  of  labor. 

When  a  large  respectable  standing  army  has 
been  stationed  in  a  city,  commanded  by  officers  of 
known  patriotism,  who  have  taught  those  under 
their  orders  to  interchange  the  kind  and  friendly 
offices  of  life;  citizens,  conceiving  themselves 
secured  from  domestic  broils  and  the  danger  of 
invasion  from  abroad,  imperceptibly  relax  in  their 
attention  to  military  exercises,  and  may  thus  be 
exposed  as  a  teaipting  bait  to  au  aspiring  despot; 
besides,  a  people  who  have  made  themselves  re- 
spectable by  their  personal  attention  to  their  own 
defence,  neglecting  their  militia,  may  be  insulted 
by  those  neighbors  who  had  formerly  been  ac- 
customed to  revere  their  power. 

When  communities  have  so  far  mistaken  their 
interest  as  to  commit  the  defence  of  every  thing 
valuable  in  life  to  a  standing  army,  the  love  of  ease 
will  scarcely  permit  them  to  re-assume  the  unpieas- 
ing  task  of  defending  themselves. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  long  and  bloody  war,  the 
liberties  of  a  people  are  in  real  danger  from  the 
admission  of  troops  into  a  free  city.  When  an  ar- 
my has  suffered  every  hardship  to  which  the  life 
of  a  soldier  is  peculiarly  incident,  and  has  returned 
crowned  with  the  well-earned  laurels  of  the  field, 
they  justly  expect  to  be  received  into  the  open 
arms,  and  with  the  applauses  of  those  for  whom 
they  have  fought,  and  in  whose  cause  they  have 
bled;  in  a  situation  like  this,  whole  communities, 
in  transport  of  gratitude,  have  weakly  sacrificed  at 
the  shrine  of  a  deliverer,  every  thing  for  which 
their  armies  have  fought,  of  their  heroes  bled. 

Nations,  the  most  renowned  among  the  ancients 
for  their  wisdom  and  their  policy,  have  viewed  the 
army  with  ay  eye  of  attentive  jealousy;  the  Romans, 
characterised  for  personal  bravery,*  trembled  for 

*In  the  battles  fought  in  our  age,  every  single 
soldier  has  very  little  security  and  confidence 
except  hi  the  multitude;  but  among  the  liomaws, 
every  individual,  more  robust  and  of  greater  ex 
perience  in  war,  as  well  as  more  inured  to  the 
fatigues  of  it,  than  the  enemy,  relied  upon  himself 
only.  He  was  naturally  endued  with  courage,  o. 
in  other  words,  with  that  virtue  which  a  sensibility 
of  our  own  strength  inspires.  Montesquieu. 


their  coun.ry,  at  the  sight  of  one  hundreo  and  fifty 
lictors,  or  peace  officers,  as  a  guard  of  the  decemviri 
— Such  an  army  was  dangerous,  they  sa'.d,  to  li- 
berty. These  politic  people  knew  the  prevailing 
propensity  in  all  mankind  to  power.  The  history 
of  later  times  has  abundantly  justified  the  wisdom, 
of  their  jealousies.  All  pp.>'ts  of  Europe  which 
have  been  enslaved,  have  been  enslave  )  by  armies. 
No  nation  can  be  said  to  enjoy  internal  liberty 
which  admits  them  in  a  time  of  peace.  When  & 
government  has  a  body  of  standing  troops  at  com- 
mand, it  is  easy  to  form  pretensions  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  ihem,  so  as  to  effect  their  own  pur- 
poses; when  a  favorite  point  is  to  be  carried,  a 
thousand  soldiers  may  convey  irresistible  argument, 
and  compel  men  to  act  against  their  feelings,  in* 
terest,  and  country. 

Such  were  the  arguments  employed  by  Philip 
the  second,  of  Spain,  to  persuade  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Netherlands  to  relinquish  their  liberties, 
their  property,  and  their  religion;  the  progress  of 
these  dreadful  measures  produced  scenes  of  mas- 
sacre and  devastation,  the  recital  of  which  must 
excite  exquisite  horror  in  the  most  savage  breast 

One  of  the  commanders  of  the  army  under  the 
duke  of  Alva,  demanding  a  pass  through  the  city 
of  Rotterdam,*  was  at  first  refused,  but  assuring 
the  magistrates  that  he  meant  only  to  lead  his 
troops  through  the  town,  and  not  to  lodge  them  in 
it,  they  consented  to  suffer  the  companies  to  pass 
through  one  by  one:  no  sooner  had  the  first  com- 
pany entered  the  city,  than  the  officer,  without  re- 
gard to  his  engagements,  ordered  them  to  keep  the 
gates  open  until  the  other  companies  should  arrive: 
one  of  the  citizens,  endeavoring  to  shut  the  gate, 
was  killed  by  his  own  hand;  his  troops,  eager  to 
follow  his  example,  drew  their  swords.,  and,  giving 
a-loose  to  their  fury,  spread  themselves  over  the 
town,  and  butchered  more  than  three  hundred  of 
the  inhabitants. 

This  was  among  the  first  events  of  that  war 
which  rendered  the  Netherlands  a  scene  of  horror 
and  devastation  for  more  than  thirty  years;  but 
which,  whilst  it  proved  the  source,  on  many  oc- 
casions, of  extreme  distress  to  the  people,  called 
forth  an  exertion  of  virtue,  spirit,  and  intrepidity, 
srhich  seldom  occurs  in  the  annals  of  history. — 
Never  was  there  a  more  unequal  contest,  than  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  Low-Countries  and 
the  Spanish   monarch;  and  never  was  the  issue  of 

*  The  whole  affair  is  related  at  length  in  Wat- 
son's hist,  of  the  Low-Countries,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred. 
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any  dispute  more  contrary  to  what  the  parties  had 
reason  to  expect. 

Under  similar  circumstances,  my  fellow-citi- 
zens, a  standing  army  was  introduced  and  stationed 
in  this  city;  which  produced  the  scene  we  now 
commemorate,  and  which  I  know  you  cannot  al! 
remember,  but  let  the  stranger  hear  and  let  the 
listening  youth  be  told— that  on  the  evening  of  the 
fifth  of  March,  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy,  under 
the  orders  of  a  mercenary  officer,  murder,  with  her 
polluted  weapons,  stood  trampling  in  the  blood  of  our 
slaughtered  countrymen;  imagination  cannot  well 
conceive  what  mingling  passions  then  convulsed 
the  soul  and  agonized  the  heart!— those  pangs  were 
sharp  indeed,  which  ushered  into  life  a  nation/ — 
like  Hercules*  she  rose  brawny  from  the  cradle,  the 
snakes  of  Britain  yet  hung  hissing  round  her  horri- 
ble, and  fell!— at  her  infant  voice  they  hasted — at 
the  dread  of  her  rising  arm  they  fled  away. 

America,  separated  from  the  nations  of  Europe 
by  the  mighty  ocean,  and  from  Britain  by  the 
mightier  hand  of  heaven,  is  acknowledged  an  inde- 
pendent nation;  she  has  now  to  maintain  her  dignity 
and  importance  among  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth. 
May  she  never  be  seduced  from  her  true  interest, 
by  subtle  intrigue,  mistaken  policy,  or  misguided 
ambition/  but,  considering  her  own  condition,  may 
she  follow  the  maxims  of  -wisdom,  which  are  better 
than  the  weapons  of  war/ 

It  has  become  fashionable  in  Europe,  to  keep  a 
large  standing  army  in  times  of  peace.  The  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain  have  professed  their  aversion 
to  the  establishment,  yet  have  suffered  it  to  gain 
ground,  upon  the  idea  of  preserving  the  balance  of 
power.  This  custom  is  so  deeply  rooted  and  so 
firmly  established,  that  nothing  short  of  annihila- 
tion of  the  governments  where  they  have  been  so 
long  tolerated  can  abolish  the  institution. 

From  the  situation  and  vicinity  of  the  nations  of 
Europe  with  respect  to  each  other,  the  different 
extent  of  territory  rendering  it  more  difficult  to 
repel  an  invasion  from  some  countries  than  others, 
for  the  celerity  of  defence  and  the  more  complete 
security   of  extensive  countries;   from  these  and 


i  similar  considerations,  even  wise  politicians  have 
I  defended  the  propriety  of  the  establishment;  but 
|  let  their  motives  be  ever  so  pure  the  ambitious  and 
the  asjririjig  have  views  extensive  and  ruinous;  they 
have  felt  the  charms  and  experienced  the  utility  of 
this  engine,  and  are  not  wanting  in  their  exertions 
to  support  its  existence. 

Our  fortunate  alliances  in  Europe  have  secured 
us  from  any  danger  of  invasion  from  thence;  this 
security  is  derived  from  considerations  of  the  best 
policy  and  true  interest  of  the  allied  powers. 

The  new  and  glorious  treaty  concluded,  since  the 
last  anniversary,  with  the  states  of  Holland,  whose 
manners,  laws,  religion,  and  bloody  contest  for  free- 
dom, so  nearly  resemble  our  own,*  affords  a  happy 


*Hercules  is  represented,  when  very  young, 
engaged  in  the  most  courageous  and  dangerous 
enterprizes — such  as  encountering  lions,  squeezing 
them  to  death  against  his  own  breast,  or  tearisg 
their  jaws  asunder;  sometimes,  when  an  infant, 
grasping  serpents  with  a  little  smile  upon  his 
cheek,  as  if  he  was  pleased  with  th&ir  fine  colors 
and  their  motions,  and  killing  them  by  his  strong 
gripe  with  so  much  ease,  that  he  scarce  deigns  to 
Took  upon  them. 


*If  there  was  ever  among  nations  a  natural 
alliance,  one  may  be  formed  between  the  two  re- 
publics. The  first  planters  of  the  four  northern 
states  found  in  this  country  an  asylum  from  per- 
secution, and  resided  here  from  the  year  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  eight,  to  the  year  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  twenty,  twelve  years  preced- 
ing their  migration.  They  ever  entertained  and 
have  transmitted  to  posterity,  a  grateful  remem- 
brance of  that  protection  and  hospitality,  and 
especially  of  that  religious  liberty  they  found  here, 
having  sought  it  in  vain  in  England. 

•'The  first  inhabitants  of  two  other  states,  New- 
York  and  New-Jersey,  were  immediate  emigrants 
from  this  nation,  and  havetr;.nsmitted  their  religion, 
language,  customs,  manners  and  character:  and 
America  in  general,  until  her  connexions  with  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  has  ever  considered  this  nation 
as  her  first  friend  in  Europe,  whose  history,  and 
the  great  character  it  exhibits,  in  the  various  arts 
of  peace,  as  well  as  achievements  of  war  by  sea 
and  land,  have  been  particularly  studied,  admired, 
and  imitated  in  every  state. 

"A  similitude  of  religion,  although  it  is  not 
deemed  so  essential  in  this  as  in  former  ages,  to 
the  alliance  of  nations,  is  still  as  it  ever  will  be 
thought,  a  desirable  circumstance.  Now  it  may 
be  said  with  truth,  that  there  are  no  two  nations, 
whose  worship,  doctrine  and  discipline,  are  more 
alike  than  those  of  the  two  republics.  In  this 
particular,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  is  of  weight,  an 
alliance  would  be  perfectly  natural. 

"A  similarity  its  the  forms  of  government,  is 
usually  considered  as  another  circumstance  which 
renders  alliances  natural;  and  although  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  two  republics  are  not  perfectly 
alike,  there  is  yet  analogy  enough  between  them 
to  make  a  connexion  easy  in  this  respect. 

"The  originals  of  the  two  republics  are  so  much 
alike,  that  the  history  of  one  seems  but  a  transcript 
from  that  of  the  other:  so  that  every  Dutchman, 
instructed  in  the  subject,  must  pronounce  the  Ame- 
rican revolution  just  and  necessary,  or  pass  a  cen- 
sure upon  the  greatest  actions  of  his  immortal  an- 
cestors: actions  which  have  been  approved  and 
applauded  by  mankind,  and  justified  by  the  decision 
of"  heaven. 

"If  therefore  an  analogy  of  religion,  government, 
original  manners,  and  the  most  extensive  and  last- 
ing commercial  interests,  can  form  a  ground  and 
aii  invitation  to  political  connexions,  the  subscriber 
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presage  of  lasting  security.  We  may  add,  the 
situation  of  our  country,  with  respeet  to  other 
dominions,  is  so  secured  by  nature,  that  no  one  can 
feign  pretensions  sufficiently  plausible  to  convince 
the  people  of  America,  of  the  propriety  of  support- 
ing a  standing  army  in  a  time  of  peace;  whilst 
memory  retains  the  exploits  of  our  brave  citizens 
in  the  field,  who  have  joined  the  standard  of  free- 
dom, and  successfully  defended  her  injured  altars 
and  her  devoted  rites.  The  community  will  he 
assured  that,  upon  the  basis  of  a  -well-regulated 
militia,  an  army  may  be  raised  upon  all  future  oc- 
casions sufficient  to  oppose  the  most  formidable 
invaders. 

Here,  were  it  pertinent,  I  would  express  a  con- 
fidence, that  when  the  army  shall  be  disbanded, 
justice,  with  impartial  scale,  will  distribute  due 
rewards  to  those  who  have  jeoparded  their  lives  in 
the  high  places  of  the  field. 

Every  American  is  conscious  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  knowledge  of  the  people  in  the  use 
of  arms,  and  from  that  experience  need  not  be 
exhorted  to  an  attention  to  their  militia. 

When  we  consider  our  own  prosperous  condition, 
and  view  the  state  of  that  nation,  of  which  we  were 
once  a  part,  we  even  weep  over  our  enemy,  when 
we  reflect  that  she  was  once  great;  that  her  navies 
rode  formidable  upon  the  ocean;  that  her  com 
merce  was  extended  to  every  harbor  of  ths  globe; 
that  her  name  was  revered  wherever  it  was  known; 
that  the  wealth  of  nations  was  deposited  in  her 
island;  and  that  America  was  her  friend,  but  by 
means  of  her  standing  armies,  an  immense  con 
tinent  is  separated  from  her  kingdom,*  and  thai 
once-mighty  empire,  ready  to  fall  an  untimei) 
victim,  to  her  own  mad  policy. 

Near  eight  full  years  have  now  rolled  away,  since 
America  has  been  cast  off'  from   the   bosom   and 


flatters  himself,  that  in  all  these  particulars,  th« 
union  is  so  obviously  natural,  that  there  has  seldom 
been  a  more  distinct  designation  of  Providence  to 
any  two  distant  nations  to  unite  themselves  toge- 
ther." 

Extracts  from  the  memorial  to  their  high  mighti- 
nesses, the  states  general  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Low-Countries,  by  that  great  statesman  and 
patriot,  his  excellency  John  Adams,  esq.  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague,  dated  Leyden,  April 
19,1781.  ■ 

*A  doubt  may  be  entertained  of  the  truth  of  this 
assertion;  but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  it  would. 
have  entered  into  the  head  of  a  minister  or  parlia- 
ment, to  collect  a  militia  in  Great  Britain  to  enforce 
their  acts  in  America;  so  that  in  our  view,  had  the 
army  been  disbanded  at  the  end  of  the  last  war, 
America  arid  Britain  at  this  moment  would  have 
been  parts  of  the  same  kingdom. 


embraces  of  her  pretended  parent,  and  has  set  up 
her  own  name  among  the  empires.  The  assertions 
of  so  young  a  country,  were  at  first  beheld  with 
dubious  expectation;  and  the  world  were  ready  to 
stamp  the  name  of  rashness  or  enterprize  accord- 
ing to  the  event. 

But  a  manly  and  fortunate  beginning,  soon  ensur- 
ed the  most  generous  assistance.     The  renowned 

and  the  ancient  Gauls  came  early  to  the  combat 

•vise  in  council— mighty  in  battle!  then  with  new 
fury  raged  the  storm  of  war!  the  seas  were  crimson- 
ed with  the  richest  blood  of  nations!  America's 
choscm  legions  waded  to  freedom  through  rivers, 
died  with  the  mingled  blood  of  her  enemies  and 
her  citizens;  through  fields  of  carnage,  and  the 
gates  of  death! 

At  length  independence  is  ours — the  halcyon  day 
ippears!  lo  from  the  east  I  see  the  harbinger,  and 
from  the  train,  'tis  peace  herself;  and  as  attendants, 
all  the  gentle  arts  of  life:  commerce  displays  her 
snow-white  navies  fraught  with  the  wealth  of  king- 
loms;  plenty  from  her  copious  horn,  pours  forth 
her  richest  gins.  Heaven  commands!  the  east  and 
che  west  give  tip,  and  the  north  ke?ps  not  back!  all 
lations  meet!  and  beat  their  swords  into  plough- 
shares and  their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and 
resolve  to  learn  war  no  more.— Henceforth  shall 
the  American  wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose,  and 
every  man  shall  sit  under  his  vine  and  under  his 
fig-tree,  and  none  shall  m.tke  him  afraid. 

AN  ORATION, 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  KINg's-CHAPEL  IN  ROSTOV,  APRIL 
8,  1776,  85  THE  HE-INTERMENT  OF  THE  REMAINS 
OF     THE     LATE     MOST     WORSHIPFUL     R  It  A  nf  Ii-MASTEK. 

JOSEPH  WARREN,  ESQUIRE,    president   of 

THE  LATE  CONGRESS  OF  THIS  COLONY,  AND  MAJOR 
GENERA6  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  PORCK3,  WHO  WAS 
SLAIN  IN  THE   BATTLE  OF  BUNKEIl's-HILL,  JUNE  \J 

1775, 

BY  PEREZ  MORTON,  M.  M. 

Illustrious  reticles/— Whzt  tidings  from  the  <rave? 
why  hast  thou  left  the  peicefui  mansions  of  the 
tomb,  to  visit  again  this  troubled  earth!  art  thou 
the  welchme  messenger  of  peace!  art  thou  risen 
again  to  exhibit  thy  glorious  wounds,  and  through 
them  proclaim  salvation  to  thy  country!  or  art  thou 
come  to  demand  that  last  debt  of  humanity,  to 
which  your  rank  and  merit  have  so  justly  entitled 
you— but  which  has  been  so  long  ungenerously 
withheld!  and  art  thou  angry  at  the  barbarous 
usage?  b2  appeased,  sweet  ghost!  for  though/thy 
body  has  long  laid  undistinguished  among  the  /^f  \ 
vulgar  dead,  scarce  privileged  with  earth  enough    i 
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to  hi  le  It  from  the  birds  of  prey;  though  not  a 
friendly  sigh  was  uttered  o'er  thy  grave;  and 
thong!)  the  execration  of  an  impious  foe,  were  all 
thv  fnneral  knellsJyet,  matchless  patriot!  thy 
memory  has  been  embalmed  in  the  affections  of 
thy  grateful  countrymen;  who,  in  their  breasts, 
have  raised  eternal  monuments  to  thy  bravery! 

Rut  let  us  leave  the  beloved  remains,  and  con- 
template far  a  moment,  those  virtues  of  the  man, 
the  exercise  of  which  have  so  deservedly  endeared 
him  to  the  honest  among  the  great,  and  the  good 
among  the  humble. 

y**In  the  private  walks  of  life,  he  was  a  pattern  for 

>   mankind. — The  tears  of  her,  to  whom  the  world 

is  indebted  for  so  much  virtue,  are  silent  heralds 

of   his-  filial  piety;  while   his  tender  offspring,  in 

lisping  out  their  father's  care,  proclaim  his  parental 

\aff*ction:  and  an  ADAMS  can  witness  with  how 

/much  zeal  he  loved,  where  he  had  formed  the 
sacred  connexion  of  a  friend. — their  kindred  souls 
were  so  Closely  twined,  that  both  felt  one  joy,  both 

V^one  affliction^  In  conversation  he  had  the  happy 
talent  of  addressing  his  subject  both  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  passions;  from  theonehe  forced 
conviction,  from  the  other  he  stole  assent. 

He  was  blessed  with  a  complacency  of  disposi- 


reward  of  his  merit,  he  was  commissioned  the  most 
worshipful  guana-master  of  all  the  ancient  Masons, 

through  North  America. And  you,  brethren,  are 

living  testimonies,  with  how  much  honor  to  him- 
self, and  benefit  to  the  craft  universal,  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  elevated  trust;  with 
what  sweetened  accents  he  courted  your  atten- 
tion, while,  with  -wisdom,  strength,  and  beauty,  he 
instructed  his  lodges  in  the  secret  arts  of  Freema- 
sonry; what  perfect  order  and  decorum  he  preserv- 
ed in  the  government  of  them;  and,  in  all  his  con- 
duct, what  a  bright  example  he  set  us,  to  live  -with- 
in compass;  and  act  upon  the  square. 

With  what  pleasure  did  Ire  silence  the  wants  of 
poor  and  pennyless  brethren;  yea,  the  necessitous 
every  where)  though  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  craft,  from  his  benefactions,  felt  the  happy  ef- 
fects of  that  institution  which  is  founded  on  faith, 
hope  and  charity.  And  the  world  may  cease  to 
wonder,  that  he  so  readily  offered  up  his  life,  on 
the  altar  of  his  country,  when  they  are  told  that 
the  main  pillar  of  masonry  is  the  love  of  mankind. 

The  fates,  as  though  they  would  reveal,  in  the 
person  of  our  grand-master,  those  mysteries 
which  have  so  long  lain  hid  from  the  world,  have 
suffered  him,  like  the  great  master-builder  in  the 
temple  of  old,  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  Ruffians,  and 


tion  and  equanimity  of  temper,  which  peculiarly!  be  again  raised  in  honor  and  authority«w1?searched 
endeared  hitn  to  his  friends,  and  which,  added  to  the  in  the  field  for  the  murdered  son  of  a  widow,  and 


deportment  of  the  gentleman,  commanded  rever- 
ence and  esteem  even  from  his  enemies. 

Such  was  the  tender  sensibility  of  his  soul,  that 
he  need  but  see  distress  to  feel  it,  and  contribute 
to  its  relief.  He  was  deaf  to  the  calls  of  interest 
even  in  the  course  of  his  profession:  and  wherever 
he  beheld  an  indigent  object,  which  claimed  his 
healing  skill,  he  administered  it,  without  even  the 
hope  of  any  other  reward  than  that  which  resulted 
from  the  reflection  of  having  so  far  promoted  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow-men. 

In  the  social  departments  of  life,  practising  upon 
the  strength  of  that  doctrine,  he  used  so  earnestly 
toinculcate  himself,  that  nothing  so  much  conduced 
to  enlighten  mankind,  and  advance  the  great  end  of 
society  at  large,  as  the  frequent  interchange  of 
sentiments,  in  friendly  meeting;  we  find  him  con- 
stantly engaged  in  this  eligible  labor;  but  on  none 
did  he  place  so  high  a  value,  as  on  that  most  honora- 
ble of  all  detached  societies,  the  frek  and  accepted 
masons:  into  this  fraternity  he  was  early  initiated; 
nnd  after  having  given  repeated  proofs  of  a  rapid 
proficiency  in  the  arts,  and  after  evidencing  by  hi? 


we  found  him,  by  the  turf  and  the  twig,  buried  on 

the  brow  of  a  hill,  though  not  in  a  decent  grave.—  £ 

And  though  we  must  again  commit  his  body  to  the*., 

tomb,  yet  our  breasts  shall  be  the  burying  spot  of 

his  masonic  virtues,  knd  there — 

"  An  adamantine  monument  we'll  rear. 

"  With  this  inscriptiou,"  Masonry  "lies  here."— 

In  public  life,  the  sole  object  of  his  ambition  was, 
to  acquire  the  conscience  of  virtuous  enterprizes; 
amorpatrix  was  the  spring  of  his  actions,  and  mens 
conscia  recti  was  his  guide.— And  on  this  security 
he  was,  on  every  occasion,  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
health,  his  interest,  and  his  ease,  to  the  sacred 
calls  of  his  country.  When  the  liberties  of  Ame- 
rica were  attacked,  he  appeared  an  early  champion 
in  the  contest:  and  though  his  knowledge  and 
abilities  would  have  insured  riches  and  preferment 
(could  he  have  stooped  to  prostitution)  yet  he 
nobly  withstood  the  fascinating  charm,  tossed 
fortune  back  her  plume,  and  pursued  the  inflexible 
purpose  of  his  soul,  in  guiltless  competence, 
file  sought  not  the  airy  honors  of  a  name,  else 
many  of  those  publications  which,  in  the  early  ^ 
period  of  our  controversy,  served  to  open  the  minds  I 


life,  the  professions  of  his  lips— finally,  as  the  i0f  the  people,  had  not  appeared  anonymous.    In 
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ever}'  time  of  eminent  danger,  his  fellow  citizens  contempt  of  danger,  flew  to  the  field  of  battle, 
flew  to  him  for  adviceglike  the  orator  of  Athens,  where,  after  a  stem,  and  almost  victorious  resis- 
he  gave  it  and  dispelled  their  fears:— twice  did  tance,  ah!  too  soon  for  his  country!  he  sealed  his 


they  call  him  to  the  rostrum  to  commemorate  the 
massacre  of  their  brethren;  and  from  that  instance, 
in  persuasive  language  he  taught  them,  not  only 
the  dangerous  tendency,  but  the  actual  mischief, 
of  stationing  a  military  force  in  a  free  city,  in  a 
time  of  peace. — They  learnt  the  profitable  lesson, 
and  penned  it  among  their  grievances 

But  his  abilities  were  too  great,  his  deliberations 
too  much  wanted,  to  be  confined  to  the  limits  of  a 
single  city,  and  at  a  time  when  our  liberties  were 
most  critically  in  danger  from  the  secret  machina- 
tions and  open  assaults  of  our  enemies,  this  town, 
to  their  lasting  honor,  elected  him  to  take  a  part 
in  the  councils  of  the  state. — And  with  what  faith- 
fulness he  discharged  the  important  delegation, 
the  neglect  of  his  private  concerns,  and  his  un- 
wearied attendance  on  that  betrustment,  will  suf- 
ficiently testify:  and  the  records  of  that  virtuous 
assembly  will  remain  the  testimonials  of  his  ac- 
complishments as  a  statesman,  and  his  integrity  and 
services  as  a  patriot,  through  all  posterity. 

The  congress  of  our  colony  could  not  observe  so 
much  virtue  and  greatness  without  honoring  it  with 
the  highest  mark  of  their  favor;  and  by  the  free 
suffrages  of  that  uncorrupted  body  of  freemen,  he 
was  soon  called  to  preside  in  the  senate — where, 
by  his  daily  counsels  and  exertions,  he  was  con- 
stantly promoting  the  great  cause  of  general  liberty. 

"^i^  w5ien  *"e  *°unc*  tne  tools  of  oppression  were 

||  obstinately  bent  on  violence;  when  he  found  the 
vengeance  of  the  British  court  must  be  glutted 
with  blood;  he  determined,  that  what  he  could  not 
effect  by  his  eloquence  or  his  pen,  he  would 
bring  to  purpose  by  his  sword.  And  on  the  memo- 
rable 19th  of  April,  he  appeared  in  the  field  under 
the  united  characters  of  the  general,  the  soldier, 
and  the  physician.     Here  he  was  seen  animating 

j  his  countrymen  to  battle,  and  fighting  by  their 
side,  and  there  he  was  found  administering  healing 
comforts  to  the  wounded.  And  when  he  had  re- 
pelled the  unprovoked  assaults  of  the  enemy,  and 
had  driven  them  back  into  their  strong-holds,  like 
the  virtuous  chief  of  Rome,  he  returned  to  the 
senate,  and  presided  {again  at  the  councils  of  the 
father; 


"When  the  vanquished  foe  had  rallied  their  dis- 
ordered army,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  fresh 
strength,  again  presumed  to  fight  against  freemen, 
our  patriot,  ever  anxious  to  be  where  he  could  do 
the  most  good,  again  put  off  the  senator,  and,  in 


principles  with  his  blood then — 

"  Freedom  wept,  that  merit  could  not  savo," 
But  V/arrerCs  manes  "must  enrich  the  grave." 

Enriched  indeed!  and  the  heights  of  Charlestoim 
shall  be  more  memorable  for  thy  fall,  than  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  are  for  that  of  the  hero  of  Bri- 
tain. For  while  he  died  contending  for  a  single 
country,  you  fell  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  man- 
kind. 


The  greatness  of  his  soul  shone  even  in   the  mo- 
ment of  death;  for,  if  fame  speaks  true,  in  his  last      m 
agonies  he  met  the  insults  of  his  barbarous  foe    :- 
with  his  wonted  magnanimity,  and  with  the  true 
spirit  of  a  soldier,  frowned  at  their  impotence. 

In  fine,  to  complete  the  great  character — like 
HARRINGTON  he  wrote— hke CICERO  he  spoke 
—like  HAMPDEN"  he  lived— and  like  WOLFE  he 
died. 

And  can  we,  my  countrymen,  with  indifference 
behold  so  much  valor  laid  prostrate  by  the  hand 
of  British  tyranny.'  and  can  we  ever  grasp  that 
hand  in  affection  again?  are  we  not  yet  convinced 
"that  he  who  hunts  the  woods  for  prey,  the  naked 
and  untutored  indiao,  is  less  a  savage  than  the  king 
of  Britain!"  have  we  not  proofs,  wrote  fn  blood, 
that  the  corrupted  nation,  from  whence  we  snrang, 
(though  there  may  be  some  traces  of  their  ancient 
virtue  left)  are  stubbornly  fixed  on  our  destruc- 
tion! and  shall  we  still  court  a  dependence  on  such 
a  state?  still  contend  for  a  connexion  with  those 
who  have  forfeited  not  only  every  kindred  cluim, 
but  even  their  title  to  humanity!  forbid  it  the  spirit 
of  the  brave  Montgoveiit!  forbid  it  the  spirit  of 
immortal  WAnnEw!  forbid  it  the  spirits  of  all  our 
valiant  countrymen!  who  fought,  bled,  and  died 
for  far  different  purposes,  and  who  would  have 
thought  the  purchase  dear  indeed/  to  have  paid 
their  lives  for  the  paltry  boon  of  displacing  one 
set  of  villains  in  power,  to  make  way  for  another. 
No.  They  contended  for  the  establishment  of 
peace,  liberty,  and  safety  to  their  country:  and  we 
are  unworthy  to  be  called  their  countrymen,  if  we 
stop  at  any  acquisition  short  of  this. 

Now  is  the  happy  season,  to  seize  again  those 
rights,  which,  as  men,  we  are  by  nature  entitled 
to,  and  which,  by  contract,  we  never  have  and 
never  could  have  surrendered: — but  which  have 
been  repeatedly  and  violently  attacked  by  the  king, 
lords  and  commons  of  Britain.  Ought  we  not  then 
to  disclaim  forever,  the  forfeited  affinity;  and  by  a 
timely  amputation  of  that  rotten  limb  of  the  em- 
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pire,  prevent  the  mortification  of  the  whole?  ought 
we  not  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  our  slaughtered 
brethren,  who  are  now  proclaiming  aloud  to  their 


country — 

Go  tell  the  king,  and  tell  him  from  our  spirits. 

That  you  and  Britons  can  be  friends  no  more; 

Tell  him,  to  you  all  tyrants  are  the  same; 

Or  if  in  bonds,  the  never  conquer'd  soul 

Can  feel  a  pang,  more  keen  than  slavery's  self, 

'Tis  where  the  chains  that  crush  you  into  dust, 

Are  furjj'd  by  hands,  from  which  you  hop'u  lor  freedom. 

Yes,  we  ougnt,  and  will — we    will  assert   the 

blood  of  our  murdered  hero  against  thy   hostile 

oppressions,  O  shameless  Britain!  and  when  "thy 

cloud-capped  towers,  thy  gorgeous  palaces"  shall, 

by  the  teeth  of  pride  and  folly,  be  levelled  with 

the  dust — and  when  thy  glory  shall  have  faded  like 

the  western  sunbeam — the  name  and  the  virtues  of 

WARREN  shall  remain  immortal. 


Whoever  compares  our  present  with  our  former 
constitution,  will  find  abundant  reason  to  rejoice 
in  the  exchange,  and  readily  admit,  that  all  the 
calamities,  incident  to  this  war,  will  be  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  many  blessings  flowing  from  this 
glorious  revolution.  A  revolution  which,  in  the 
[whole  course  of  its  rise  and  progress,  is  distin- 
guished by  so  many  marks  of  the  Divine  favor  and 
interposition,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  its  being 
finally  accomplished. 

It  was  begun,  and  has  been  supported,  in  a  man- 
ner  so  singular,  and  I  may  say,  miraculous,  that 
wben  future  ages  shall  read  its  history,  they  will 
be  tempted  to  consider  great  part  of  it  as  fabu- 
lous.    What,  among  other  things,  can  appear  more 
unworthy  of  credit,  than   that   in  an  enlightened 
age,  in  a  civilized  and  Christian  country,  in  a  na- 
tion so  celebrated  for  humanity,  as  well  as  love  of 
liberty  and  justice,  as  the  English  once  justly  were, 
a  prince  should  arise,  who,  by  the  influence  of  cor- 
ruption alone,  should  be  able  to  seduce  them  into 
a  combination,  to  reduce  three  millions  of  his  most 
loyal  and  affectionate  subjects,  to  absolute  slavery, 
under  pretence   of  a  right,  appertaining  to   God 
alone,  of  binding  them  in  all  cases  whatever,  not 
even  excepting  cases  of  conscience   and  religion? 
What  can  appear  more  improbable,  although  true, 
than  that  this  prince,  and  this  people,  should  ob- 
stinately steei  their  hearts,  and  shut  their   ears, 
against  the  most  humble  petitions  and  affectionate 
chy,  confusion  and  licentiousness,  which  the  arbi-  j  remonstrances;  and  unjustly  determine,  by  violence 


Judge  Jay's  Charge. 

TlIK  CHARGE  DELIVERED   11T  JOHN  Jay,  ESQ.    CHIEF  JUS- 
TICE OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YoilK,  TO  THE    GRAND 

jury  of  the  supreme  court,  held  at  kingston, 
in  Ulster  county,  Sept.  9,  1777. 
Advertisement.     The  folio-wing  charge  was  given  at 
a  time  -when  the  assembly  and  senate  were  conven- 
ing, and  the  tuhole  system  of  government,  establish- 
ed by  the  constitution,  about  being  put  in  motion— 
The  grand  inquest  was  composed  of  the  most  re- 
spectable characters  in  the  county,  and  no  less  than 
twenty-two  of  them  attended  and  were  sworn. 
Gentlzmex— It  affords  me  very  sensible  plea- 
sure to  congratulate  you  on  the  dawn  of  that  free, 
mild  and  equal  government,  which  now  begins  to 
rise  and  break  from  amidst  those  clouds  of  anar- 


trary  and  violent  domination  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  had  spread,  in  greater  or  less  degrees, 
throughout  this  and  the  other  American  states. 
And  it  gives  me  particular  satisfaction  to  remark, 
that  the  first  fruits  of  our  excellent  constitution 
appear  in  a  part  of  this  state,  whose  inhabitants 
have  distinguished  themselves,  by  having  unani- 
mously endeavored  to  deserve  them. 

This  is  one  of  those  signal  instances,  in  which 
Divine  Providence  has  made  the  tyranny  of  princes 
instrumental  in  breaking  the  chains  of  their  sub- 


and  force,  to  execute  designs  which  were  repro- 
bated by  every  principle  of  humanity,  equity,  gra- 
titude and  policy— designs  which  would  have  been 
execrable,  if  intended  against  savages  and  enemies 
and  yet  formed  against  men  descended  from  the 
same  common  ancestors  with  themselves;  men, 
who  had  liberally  contributed  to  their  support,  and 
cheerfully  fought  their  battles,  even  in  remote 
and  baleful  climates?  Will  it  not  appear  extraor- 
dinary, that  thirteen  colonies,  the  object  of  their 
wicked  designs,  divided  by  variety  of  governments 


jects;  and  rendered   the  most  inhuman   designs,  and  manners,  should  immediately  become  one  peo- 
productive  of  the  best  consequences,  to   those  jple,  and  though  without  funds,  without  magazines, 


against  whom  they  were  intended 

The  infatuated  sovereign  of  Britain,  forgetful 
that  kings  were  the  servants,  not  the  proprietors, 
and  ought  to  be  the  fathers,  not  the  incendiaries 
of  their  people,  hatb,  by  destroying  our  former  con- 
stitutions, enabled  us  to  erect  more  eligible  sys- 
tems of  government  on  their  ruins;  and,  by  unwar- 
rantable attempts,  to  bind  us,  in  all  cases  whatever, 
has  reduced  us  to  the  happy  necessity  of  being  free 
from  his  control  in  any. 


without  "disciplined  troops,  in  the  face  of  their 
enemies,  unanimously  determine  to  be  free;  and, 
undaunted  by  the  power  of  Britain,  refer  their 
cause  to  the  justice  of  the  Almighty,  and  resolve 
to  repel  force  by  force?  Thereby  presenting  to  the 
world  an  illustrious  example  of  magnanimity  and 
virtue  scarcely  to  be  paralleled.  Will  it  not  be  mat- 
ter  of  doubt  and  wonder,  that,  notwithstanding 
these  difficulties,  they  should  raise  armies,  estab- 
lish  funds,  carry  on  commerce,  grow  rich  by  the 
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spoils  of  their  enemies,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
armies  of  Britain,  the  mercenaries  of  Germany  and 
the  savages  of  the  wilderness?— But,  however  in- 
credible these  things  may  in  future  appear,  we 
know  them  to  be  true,  and  we  should  always  re- 
member, that  the  many  remarkable  and  unexpect- 
ed means  and  events,  by  which  our  wants  have  been 
supplied,  and  our  enemies  repelled  or  restrained, 
are  such  strong  and  striking  proof's  of  the  interposi- 
tion of  heaven,  that  our  having  been  hitherto  deli- 
vered from  the  threatened  bondage  of  Britain, 
ought,  like  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  from 


legislative,  executive  and  judicial  powers  of  go- 
vernment, as  to  promise  permanence  to  the  const!- 
tution,  and  give  energy  and  impartiality  to  the 
distribution  of  justice.  So  that,  while  you  possess 
wisdom  to  discern  and  virtue  to  appoint  men  of 
worth  and  abilities  to  fill  the  offices  of  the  state, 
you  will  be  happy  at  home  and  respectable  abroad 
—Your  life,  your  liberties,  your  property,  will  be 
at  the  disposal  only  of  your  Creator  and  your- 
selves. You  will  know  no  power  but  such  as  you 
will  create;  no  authority  unless  derived  from  your 
grant;  no  laws,  but  such  as  acquire  all  their  obliga- 


Egyptian  servitude,  to  be  forever  ascribed  to  its  tbn  from  your  consent. 
true  cause,  and  instead  of  swelling  our  breasts  with        Adequate  security  is  also  given  to  the  rights  of 
arrogant  ideas   of  our  prowess   and   importance,   conscience  and  private  judgment.     They  are    by 

nature,  subject  to  no  control  but  that  of  the  Dcitv 
and  in  that  free  situation  they  are  now  left.    Every 


kindle  in  them  a  flame  of  gratitude  and  piety, 
which  may  consume  all  remains  of  vice  and  irreli- 
gion. 

Blessed  be  God!  the  time  will  now  never  arrive 
when  the  prince  of  a  country,  in  another  quarter  of 
the  globe,  will  command  your  obedience  and  hold 
you  in  vassalage.  His  consent  has  ceased  to  be 
necessary  to  enable  you  to  enact  laws  essential  to 
to   your  welfare;  nor  will  you,  in  future,  be  sub 


man  is  permitted  to  consider,  to  adore  and  to  wor- 
ship his  Creator  in  the  manner  mast  agreeable  to 
his  conscience.  No  opinions  are  dictated;  no  rales 
of  faith  prescribed;  no  preference  given  to  one  sect 
to  the  prejudice  of  others.— The  constitution,  how- 
ever, has  wisely  declared,  that  the  "liberty  of  con. 
science,  thereby  granted,  shall  not  be  so  construed 


sacrifice  your  happiness,  whenever  it  might  be  in- 
consistent with  the  ambitious  views  of  their  royal 
master. 

The  Americans  are  the  first  people  whom  hea- 
ven has  favored  with  an  opportunity  of  deliberating 
upon,  and  choosing  the  forms  of  government  under 
which  they  should  live; — all  other  constitutions 
have  derived  their  existence  from  violence  or  acci- 
dental circumstances,  and  are  therefore  probably 
more  distant  from  their  pe-fection,  which,  though 
beyond  our  reach,  may  nevertheless  be  approached 
under  the  guidance  of  reason  and  experience. 


ject  to  the  imperious  sway  of  rulers,  instructed  to  j  *8  to  excuse  acts  oi  licentiousness,  or  justify  prac- 
tices inconsistent  with  the  peace  or  safety  of  this 
state."  I,i  a  word,  the  convention,  by  whom  that 
constitution  was  formed,  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  like  the  ark  of  God,  wouid  not 
fall,  though  unsupported  by  the  arm  of  flesh;  and 
happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if  that  opinion  pre- 
vailed more  generally. 

But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  whatever  marks 
of  wisdom,  experience  and  patriotism  there  may  be 
in  your  constitution,  yet,  like  the  beautiful  sym- 
metry, the  just  proportions,  and  elegant  forms  of 
our  first  parent,  before  their  maker  breathed  into 


them  the  breath  of  life,  it  is  yet  to  be  animate.;. 
How  far  the  people  of  this  state  have  improved   an(j  tjjj  t^{ 


this  opportunity,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  determine.—  Wl\\  De  0f 
Their  constitution  has  given  general  satisfaction  at 
home,  and  been  not  only  approved,  but  applauded 
abroad.  Ii  would  be  a  pleasing  task  to  take  a  mi 
mite  view  of  it,  to  investigate  its  principles,  and 
remark  the  connection  and  use  of  its  several  parts 
— but  that  would  be  a  work  of  too  great  length  to 
be  proper  on  this  occasion.  I  must  therefore  con- 
fine myself  to  general  observations;  and  among 
those  which  naturally  arise  from  a  consideration  of 
this  subject,  none  are  more  obvious,  than  that  the 
highest  respect  has  been  paid  to  those  great  and 

equal  rights  of  human  nature,  which  should  for- j  they  will  sooner  perceive  v, 
ever  remain  mviolate   in  every  society-and  that  and   be  the  better  prepaid  to  defend  and  assert 
such  care  has  been  taken  in  the  disposition  of  the'  them. 


en,  may  indeed  excite  admiration,  but 
no  use— From  the  people  it  must  re- 
ct-ive  its  spirit,  and  by  them  be  quickened.  Let 
virtue,  honor,  the  love  of  liberty  and  of  science  be, 
and  remain,  the  soul  of  this  constitution,  and  it 
will  become  the  source  of  great  and  extensive  hap- 
piness to  this  and  future  generations.  Vice,  igno- 
rance, and  want  of  vigilance,  will  be  the  only  ene- 
mies able  to  destroy  it.  Against  these  provide, 
and,  of  these,  be  forever  jealous.  Every  member 
of  the  state,  ought  diligently  to  read  and  study 
the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  teach  the  rising 
generation  to  be  free.     By  knowing  their  rights, 
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This,  gentlemen,  is  the  first  court  held  under 
the  authority  of  our  constitution,  and  I  hope  its 
proceedings  will  be  such,  as  to  merit  the  appro- 
bation of  the  friends,  and  avoid  giving  cause  of 
censure  to  the  enemies  of  the  present  establish- 
ment. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  no  person  in  this 
state,  however  exalted  or  low  his  rank,  however 
dignified  or  humble  his  station,  but  has  a  right  to 
the  pretection  of,  and  is  amenable  to  the  laws  of 
the  land;  and  that  if  those  laws  be  wisely  made 
and  duly  executed,  innocence  will  be  defended, 
oppression  punished,  and  vice  restrained.  Hence 
it  becomes  the  common  duty,  and  indeed  the  com 
mon  interest,  of  every  subject  of  the  state,  and 
particularly  of  those  concerned  in  the  distribution 
of  justice,  to  unite  in  repressing  the  licentious,  in 
supporting  the  laws,  and  thereby  diffusing  the  bles- 
sings of  peace,  security,  order  and  good  govern- 
ment, through  all  degrees  and  tanks  of  men  among 
us. 

I  presume  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  remind  you, 
that  neither  fear,  favor,  resentment,  or  other  perso- 
nal and  partial  considerations,  should  influence 
your  conduct.  Calm,  deliberate  reason,  candor, 
moderation,  a  dispassionate,  and  yet  a  determined 
resolution  to  do  your  duty,  will,  I  am  persuaded, 
Lethe  principles  by  which  you  will  be  directed. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  that  all  offences 
committed  in  this  county  against  the  peace  of  the 
£>eople  of  thib  state,  from  treason  to  trespass,  are 
proper  objects  of  your  attention  and  enquiry. 

You  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  practice 
of  counterfeiting  the  bills  of  credit,  emitted  by  the 
general  congress,  or  other  of  the  American  states, 
and  of  knowingly  passing  such  counterfeits.  Prac 
tices  no  less  criminal  in  themselves,  than  injurious 
\>»  the  interest  of  that  great  cause,  on  the  success 
of  which  the  happiness  of  America  so  essentially 
depends. 


Dr.  Ramsay's  Oration. 

As  ORATION  OS  THE  ADVAHTAGE9  OF  AMERICAN  INDE- 
PENDENCE, SPOKES  BhFORE  A  PUBLIC  ASSEMBLY  OF 
THE  INHABITANTS  OF  CHARLESTON'S,  IS  SOUTH- 
CAROLINA,  ON  THE  SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THAT 
GLORIOUS    iERA, 

BY  DAVID  RAMS  4. Y,  M.  B. 

Magnus  ab  integro  seculorum  nascitur  otdo.' 
Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Saturnia  legna: 
Jam  uova  progenies,  ccelo  diniittitui  alio. 

Huie  ego  nee  metas  rerum,  uec  tempora  pono: 
Imperium  sine  fine  dedi.  I'irgil. 

To  the  honorable  CHRISTOPHER  GADSDEN,  esq. 

lieutenant  governor  of  the  state  of  South- Carolina; 


■who,  fearless  of  danger,  undaunted  by  opposition, 
uninfluenced  by  the  hope  of  reward,  in  the  worst  of 
times,  has  stood  among  the  foremost,  an  early, 
active,  zealous,  disinterested  champion,  in  the  cause 
of  American  liberty  and  independence — the  follow- 
ing oration,  originally  drawn  up  at  his  request,  is 
respectfully  inscribed  by  his  humble  servant  the 
author. 

Friends  and  fellow-citizens — Impressed  with  the 
deepest  sense  of  my  insufficiency,  I  rise  to  address 
you  with  peculiar  diffidence.  When  1  consider 
the  knowledge  and  eloquence  necessary  to  dis- 
play the  glorious  prospects  which  independence 
opens  to  this  continent,  I  am  stung  with  a  degree 
of  self-reproach  for  undertaking  the  important 
task.  But  your  known  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  America  encourages  me  to  hope,  that  you  will 
receive  with  indulgence,  a  well  intended  exertion 
to  promote  her  welfare;  and  emboldens  me  to  cast 
myself  on  that  candor,  which  looks  with  kindness* 
on  the  feeblest  efforts  of  an  honest  mind. 

We  are  now  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  our 
emancipation  from  British  tyranny;  an  event  that 
will  constitute  an  illustrious  sera  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  which  promises  an  extension  of  all 
those  blessings  to  our  country,  for  which  we  would 
choose  to  live,  or  dare  to  die. 

Our  present  form  of  government  is  every  way 
preferable  to  the  royal  one  we  have  lately  renounc- 
ed. It  is  much  more  favorable  to  purity  of  morals, 
and  better  calculated  to  promote  all  our  important 
interests.  Honesty,  plain-dealing,  and  simple  man- 
ners, were  never  made  the  patterns  of  courtly  be- 
havior. Artificial  manners  always  prevail  in  kingly 
governments;  and  royal  courts  are  reservoirs,  from 
whence  insincerity,  hypocrisy,  dissimulation,  pride, 
luxury,  and  extravagance,  deluge  and  overwhelm 
the  body  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  re- 
publics  are  favorable  to  truth,  sincerity,  frugality, 
industry,  and  simplicity  of  manners.  Equality,  the 
life  and  soul  of  commonwealth,  cuts  off"  all  pre- 
tensions to  preferment,  but  those  which  arise  from 
extraordinary  merit:  Whereas,  in  royal  govern- 
ments, he  that  can  best  please  his  superiors,  by  the 
low  arts  of  fawning  and  adulation,  is  most  likely  to 
obtain  favor. 

It  was  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  encourage 
our  dissipation  and  extravagance,  foi"  the  twofold 
purposeof  increasing  the  sale  of  her  manufactures,  and 
of  perpetuating  our  subordination.  In  vain  we  sought 
to  check  the  growth  of  luxury,  by  sumptuary  laws; 
every  wholesome  restraint  of  this  kind  was  sure 
to  meet  with  the  royal  negative.  While  the  whele 
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force  of  example  was  employed  to  induce  us  to 
copy  the  dissipated  manners  of  the  country  from 
which  we  sprung.  If,  therefore,  we  had  continued 
dependent,  our  frugality,  industry,  and  simplicity 
of  manners,  would  have  been  lost  in  an  imitation 
of  British  extravagance,  idleness,  and  false  refine- 
ments. 

How  much  more  happy  is  our  present  situation, 
when  necessity,  co-operating  with  the  love  of  our 
Country,  compels  us  to  adopt  both  public  and 
private  economy?  Many  are  now  industriously 
clothing  themselves  and  their  families  in  sober 
homespun,  who,  had  we  remained  dependent, 
would  have  been  spending  their  time  in  idleness, 
and  strutting  in  the  costly  robes  of  British  gaiety. 

The  arts  and  sciences,  which  languished  under 
the  low  p-ospects  of  subjection,  will  now  raise 
their  drooping  heads,  and  spread  far  and  wide,  till 
they  have  reached  the  remotest  parts  of  this 
untutored  continent.  It  is  the  happiness  of  our 
present  constitution,  that  all  offices  lie  open  to 
men  of  merit,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition;  and 
that  even  the  reins  of  state  may  be  held  by  the 
son  of  the  poorest  man,  if  possessed  of  abilities 
equal  to  the  important  station.  We  are  no  more 
to  look  up  for  the  blessings  of  government  to 
hungry  courtiers,  or  the  needy  dependents  of  Bri- 
tish nobility;  but  must  educate  our  own  children 
for  these  exalted  purposes.  When  subjects,  we 
had  scarce  any  other  share  in  government,  but  to 
obey  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  a  British  parlia- 
ment: But  honor,  with  her  dazzling  pomp,  interest, 
witli  her  golden  lure,  and  patriotism,  with  her 
heart-felt  satisfaction,  jointly  call  upon  us  now  to 
qualify  ourselves  and  posterity  for  the  bench,  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  learned  professions,  and  all 
the  departments  of  civil  government.  The  inde- 
pendence of  our  country  holds  forth  such  generous 
encouragement  to  youth,  as  cannot  fail  of  making 
many  of  them  despise  the  syren  calls  of  luxury  and 
mirth,  and  pursue  heaven-born  wisdom  with  un- 
wearied application.  A  few  years  will  now  pro- 
duce a  much  greater  number  of  men  of  learning 
and  abilities,  than  we  could  have  expected  for 
ages  in  our  boyish  state  of  minority,  guided  by  the 
leading  strings  of  a  parent  country. 

How  trifling  the  objects  of  deliberation  that 
came  before  our  former  legislative  assemblies, 
compared  with  the  great  and  important  matters, 
on  which  they  must  now  decide!  They  might 
then,  -with  the  leave  of  the  king,  his  governors  and 
councils,  make  laws  about  yoking  hogs,  branding 
rattle,  or  making  rice;  but  they  are  now  called  up 


on  to  determine  on  peace  and  war,  treaties  ;ind 
negociations  with  foreign  states,  and  other  sub- 
jects interesting  to  the  peace,  liberty,  sovereignty, 
and  independence  of  a  wide  extended  empire.  No 
wonder  that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
learning;  for  ignorance  was  better  than  knowledge, 
while  our  abject  and  humiliating  condition  so 
effectually  tended  to  crush  the  exertions  of  the 
human  mind,  and  to  extinguish  a  generous  ardor 
for  literary  pre-emienae. 

The  times  in  which  we  live,  and  the  govern- 
ments we  have  lately  adopted,  all  conspire  to  fan 
the  sparks  of  genius  in  every  breast,  and  kindle 
them  into  flame.  When,  like  children,  we  were 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  foreign  power,  our 
limited  attention  was  naturally  engrossed  by 
agriculture,  or  directed  to  the  low  pursuit  of 
wealth.  In  this  state,  the  powers  of  the  soul, 
benumbed  with  ease  and  indolence,  sunk  us  into 
sloth  and  effeminacy.  Hardships,  dangers,  and 
proper  opportunities  give  scope  to  active  virtues, 
and  rouse  the  mind  to  such  vigorous  exertions, 
as  command  the  admiration  of  an  applauding 
world.  Rome,  when  she  filled  the  earth  with  the 
terror  of  her  arms,  sometimes  called  her  generals 
from  the  plough:  In  like  manner,  the  great  want 
of  proper  persons  to  fill  high  stations,  has  drawn 
from  obscurity  many  illustrious  characters,  which 
will  dazzle  the  world  with  the  splendor  of  their 
names.  The  necessities  of  our  country  require 
the  utmost  exertions  of  all  our  powers;  from  which 
vigorous,  united  efforts,  much  more  improvement 
of  the  human  mind  is  to  be  expected,  than  if  we  had 
remained  in  a  torpid  state  of  dependence. 

Eloquence  is  the  child  of  a  free  state.  In  this 
form  of  government,  as  public  measures  are  de- 
termined by  a  majority  of  votes,  arguments  en- 
forced by  the  arts  of  persuasion,  must  evermore 
be  crowned  with  success:  The  rising  patriot, 
therefore,  who  wishes  the  happiness  of  his  coun- 
try, will  cultivate  the  art  of  public  speaking.  In 
royal  governments,  where  the  will  of  one  or  a  few 
has  the  direction  of  public  measures,  the  orator 
may  harangue,  but  most  probably  will  reap  pro- 
secution and  imprisonment,  as  the  fruit  of  his 
labor:  Whereas,  in  our  present  happy  system,  the 
poorest  school  boy  may  prosecute  his  studies  with 
increasing  ardor,  from  the  prospect,  that  in  a  few 
years  he  may,  by  his  improved  abilities,  direct  the 
determinations  of  public  bodies,  on  subjects  of  the 
most  stupendous  consequence. 

Thus  might  1  go  through  the  whole  circle  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  shew  that  while  we  remain- 
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ed  British  subjects,  cramped  and  restrained  by  the 
limited  views  of  dependence,  each  one  of  them 
would  dwindle  and  decay,  compared  with  the  per- 
fection and  glory  in  which  they  will  bloom  and 
flourish,  under  the  enlivening  sunshine  of  freedom 
and  independence. 

I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  all,  whether  they 
do  not  feel  an  elevation  of  soul,  growing  out  of  the 
emancipation  of  their  country,  while  they  recol- 
lect that  they  are  no  longer  subject  to  lawless  will, 
but  possess  the  powers  of  self-government,  and  are 
called  upon  to  &es»'r  an  active  part  in  supporting 
and  perpetuating  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States;  and  in  organizing  them  in  such  a  manner, 
as  will  produce  the  greatest  portion  of  political 
happiness  to  the  present  and  future  generations. 
In  this  elevation  of  soul,  consists  true  genius;  which 
is  cramped  by  kingly  government,  and  can  only 
flourish  in  free  states. 

The  attention  of  thousands  is  now  called  forth 
from  their  ordinary  employments  to  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  sovereignty  and  happiness  of  a 
great  continent.  As  no  one  can  tell  to  what  extent 
the  human  mind  may  be  cultivated,  so  no  one  can 
foresee  what  great  events  may  be  brought  into 
existence,  by  the  exertions  of  so  many  minds  ex- 
panded by  close  attention  to  subjects  of  such  vast 
importance. 

The  royal  society  was  founded  immediately  after 
the  termination  of  the  civil  wars  in  England.  In 
like  manner,  may  we  not  hope,  as  soon  as  this 
contest  is  ended,  that  the  exalted  spirits  of  our 
politicians  and  warriors  will  engage  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  public  happiness,  by  cultivating  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  promoting  useful  knowledge,  with  an 
ardor  equal  to  that  which  first  roused  them  to 
hlefd  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  their  country? 
Their  genius,  sharpened  by  their  present  glorious 
exertions,  will  naturally  seek  for  a  continuance  of 
suitable  employment.  Having,  with  well  tried 
swords  and  prudent  counsels,  secured  liberty  and 
independence  for  themselves  and  posterity,  their 
great  souls  will  stoop  to  nothing  less  than  con- 
certing wise  schemes  of  civil  polity  and  happiness 
—instructing  the  world  in  useful  arts — and  extend- 
ing the  empire  of  science.  I  foresee  societies 
formed  of  our  heroes  and  statesmen,  released  from 
their  present  cares;  some  of  which  will  teach  man- 
kind to  plough,  sow,  plant,  build,  and  improve  the 
rough  fixce  of  nature;  while  others  critically  examine 
the  various  productions  of  the  animal,  vegetable 
and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  teach  their  country- 
men to  "look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God." 


Little  has  been  hitherto  done  towards  complet- 
ing the  natural  history  of  America,  or  for  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  and  the  peaceful  arts  of 
civil  life;  but  who  will  be  surprised  at  this,  who 
considers  that  during  the  long  past  night  of  150 
years,  our  minds  were  depressed,  and  our  activity 
benumbed  by  the  low  prospects  of  subjection? 
Future  diligence  will  convince  the  candid  world, 
that  past  inattention  was  the  effect  of  our  dependent 
form  of  government. 

Every  circumstance  concurs  to  make  it  probable, 
that  the  arts  and  sciences  will  be  cultivated,  ex- 
tended, and  improved,  in  independent  America. 
They  require  a  fresh  soil,  and  always  flourish  most 
in  new  countries.  A  large  volume  of  the  book  of 
nature,  yet  unread,  is  open  before  us,  and  invites 
our  attentive  perusal.  Many  useful  plants,  un- 
known to  the  most  industrious  botanist,  waste  their 
virtues  in  our  desert  air.  Various  parts  of  our 
country,  hitherto  untrod  by  the  foot  of  any  chymist, 
abound  with  different  minerals.  We  stand  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  predecessors,  with  respect  to  the 
arts  that  depend  on  experiment  and  observation. 
The  face  of  our  country,  intersected  by  rivers,  or 
covered  by  woods  and  swamps,  gives  ample  scope 
for  the  improvement  of  mechanics,  mathematics, 
and  natural  philosophy.  Our  free  governments  are 
the  proper  nurseries  of  rhetoric,  criticism,  and  the 
arts  which  are  founded  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind.  In  monarchies,  an  extreme  degree 
of  politeness  disguises  the  simplicity  of  nature,  and 
"sets  the  looks  at  variance  with  the  thoughts;"  in 
republics,  mankind  appear  as  they  really  are,  with- 
out any  false  coloring:  In  these  governments,  there- 
fore, attentive  observers  have  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  all  the  avenues  to  the  heart,  and  of 
thoroughly  understandinghuman  nature.  The  great 
inferiority  of  the  moderns  to  the  ancients  in  fine 
writing,  is  to  be  referred  to  this  veil  cast  over 
mankind  by  the  artificial  refinements  of  modern 
monarchies.  From  the  operation  of  similar  causes, 
it  is  hoped,  that  the  free  governments  of  America 
will  produce  poets,  orators,  critics  and  historians, 
equal  to  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  com- 
monwealths of  Greece  and  Italy. 

Large  empires  are  less  favorable  to  true  philoso- 
phy, than  small,  independent  states.  The  authority 
of  a  great  author  is  apt,  in  the  former  case,  to 
extinguish  a  free  enquiry,  and  to  give  currency  to 
falsehood  unexamined.  The  doctrines  of  Confucius 
were  believed  all  over  China,  and  the  philosophy 
of  Descartes,  in  France:  But  neighboring  nations, 
examining  them  without  partiality  or  prepossession, 
exploded  them  both.    For  the  same  reason,  our 
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separate  states,  jealous  of  the  literary  reputation  regulations  of  an  avaricious  step-dame,  hut  follow 


of  each  other,  and  uninfluenced  by  any  partial  bias, 
will  critically  pry  into  the  merit  of  every  new 
opinion  and  system,  and  naught  but  truth  will  stand 
the  test,  and  finally  prevail. 

In  monarchies,  favor  is  the  source  of  preferment; 
but,  in  our  new  forms  of  government,  no  one  can 
command  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  unless  by  his 
superior  merit  and  capacity. 

The  weight  of  each  state,  in  the  continental  scale, 
will  ever  be  proportioned  to  the  abilities  of  its  re 
presenlatives  in  congress:  Hence,  an  emulation 
will  take  place,  each  contending  with  the  other, 
which  shall  produce  the  most  accomplished  states- 
men. From  the  joint  influence  of  all  these  com- 
bined causes,  it  may  strongly  be  presumed,  that 
literature  will  flourish  in  America;  and  that  our 
independence  will  be  an  illustrious  epoch, remark- 
able for  the  spreading  and  improvement  of  science. 
A  zeal  for  promoting  learning,  unknown  in  the 
days  of  our  subjection,  has  already  begun  to  over- 
spread these  United  States.  In  the  last  session  of 
our  assembly,  three  societies  were  incorporated 
for  the  laudable  purpose  of  erecting  seminaries  of 
education.  Nor  is  the  noble  spirit  confined  to  us 
alone:  Even  now,  amidst  the  tumults  of  war,  literary 
institutions  are  farming  all  over  the  continent, 
which  must  light  up  such  ablaze  of  knowledge,  as 
cannot  fail  to  burn,  and  catch,  and  spread,  until  it 
has  finally  illuminated,  with  the  rays  of  science, 
the  mostdistant  retreats  of  ignorance  and  barbarity. 
Our  change  of  government  smiles  upon  our  com- 
merce with  an  aspect  peculiarly  benign  and  favora- 
ble. In  a  few  years,  we  may  expect  to  see  the 
colors  of  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Prussia,  Portugal, 
and  those  of  every  other  maritime  power,  waving 
on  our  coasts;  whilst  Americans  unfurl  the  thirteen 
stripes  in  the  remotest  harbors  of  the  world.  Our 
different  climates  and  soils  produce  a  great  variety 
of  useful  commodities.  The  sea  washes  our  coast 
along  an  extensive  tract  of  two  thousand  miles; 
and  no  country  abounds  in  a  greater  plenty  of  the 
materials  for  ship  building,  or  has  a  better  pros- 
pect of  a  respectable  navy.  Our  stately  oaks,  the 
greater  part  of  which  would  probably  have  withered 
in  their  native  spots,  had  we  remained  subjects, 
will  now  be  converted  into  ships  of  war,  to  ride 
triumphant  on  the  ocean,  and  to  carry  American 
thunder  around  the  world.  Whole  forests  will  be 
transformed  into  vessels  of  commerce,  enriching 
tliis  independent  continent  with  the  produce  of 
every  clime  and  every  soil.  The  wealth  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  will  flow  in  upon  America:     Our 


wherever  interest  leads  the  way.  Our  great  oh- 
ject,  as  a  trading  people,  should  be  to  procure  the 
best  prices  for  our  commodities,  and  foreign 
articles  at  the  most  reasonable  rates:  But  all  this 
was  cruelly  reversed  by  acts  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment regulating  our  trade  in  a  subserviency  to 
their  own  emolument;  our  interest  being  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  It  requires  but  a  moment's 
recollection  to  convince  us,  that  as  we  now  have  a 
free  trade  with  all  the  world,  we  shall  obtain  a 
more  generous  price  for  our  produce,  and  foreign 
goods  on  easier  terms,  than  we  ever  could,  while 
we  were   subject  to  a  British   monopoly.*      The 


*That  British  merchants  gave  us  alow  price  for 
our  commodities,  appears  from  this  single  con- 
sideration—they made  money  by  exporting  them 
from  England.  If  they  found  it  profitable  to  export 
tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  &c.  from  Britain,  it  must  be 
in  consequence  of  their  allowing  the  American 
colonists  less  fir  those  articles,  than  they  would 
have  brought  in  European  markets.  In  this  man- 
ner, much  of  our  produce  was  sold  to  the  consum- 
ers, loaded  with  double  freight,  insurance,  and 
commissions,  over  and  a'"ove  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  unloading  and  reloading  in  Great  Britain. 
The  industrious  American  planter  received  no  more 
for  his  produce  than  the  pittance  the  British  mer. 
chant,  after  reserving  his  own  profit,  was  pleased 
to  allow  on  the  sale  thereof,  brought  to  market 
charged  with  this  unnecessary  expense.  The 
distance  from  America  to  those  places  of  Europe 
which  consumed  our  staples,  is  generally  less  than 
to  the  British  ports.  Froth  all  which  premises,  it 
appears  undeniably  evident,  that  American  com- 
modities, carried  directly  to  the  countries  where 
they  are  consumed,  will  produce  much  more  clear 
profit  to  the  planter,  than  when  they  arrived  there 
by  the  circuitous  way  of  Great  Britain. 

The  same  reasoning  holds  good  with  respect  to 
many  articles  imported  from  England,  which  were 
not  of  its  own  growth  or  manufacture;  for  they 
would  come  much  cheaper  from  the  countries 
where  they  were  made,  than  they  ever  could,  while 
we  were  oblitced  to  receive  them  through  the 
hands  of  British  merchants,  loaded  with  double 
freight,  insurance,  commissions,  and  sometimes 
with  duties  If  interest  had  not  silenced  the  voice 
of  justice,  Great  Britain,  while  she  obliged  us  to 
buy  at  hep  market,  would  have  considered  herself 
as  bound  to  supply  our  wants  as  cheap  as  they 
could  be  supplied  elsewhere:  But  instead  of  this, 
she  not  only  fixed  exorbitant  prices  on  articles  of 
her  own  production,  but  refused  us  the  liberty  of 
buying  from  foreigners  those  articles  which  her 
own  markets  did  not  afford,  and  had  also  begun 
the  fatal  policy  of  super  ad  ling  additional  duties. 
What  a  scene  of  oppression  does  this  ooen  to  us? 
A  great  part  of  the  price  for  which  om  n  > nmodities 
sold  in  Europe  was  lodged  in  British  coffers;  and 
we  were  obliged  to  buy  manufactures  of  her  pro- 
duction, at  pries  of  her  own  fixing,  and  were 
restrained  from  buying  even  those  articles  winch 
she  could  not  raise,  where  they  could  be  got 
cheapes-:  Besides,  as  we  durst  not  buy  from  any 
others,   they  had  it  in  their   power   to  fix  any  ad- 


vancaon  the  first  cost  that  their  avarice  prescribed, 
trade  will  no  longer  be   confined   by   the  selfish    and  our  necessities  would  permit. 
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boasted  act  of  navigation  was  not  intended  for  our 
advantage,  nor  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  em- 
pire; but  was  a  glaring  monument  of  the  all  grasping 
nature  of  unlimited  power.  To  enumerate  all  the 
ungenerous  restrictions  imposed  by  the  British  go- 
vernment on  American  commerce,  would  be  an 
outrage  on  patience.  Time  only  will  unfold  the 
whole  of  this  mystery  of  iniquity.  A  few  years 
experience  will  shew  such  an  amazing  difference 
between  the  fettered  trade  of  the  British  colonies, 
and  thfi  extensive  commerce  of  the  free,  inde- 
pende  ■  states  of  America,  as  will  cause  us  to 
sj;and  amazed,  that  we  so  long  and  so  patiently 
submitted  to  so  many  and  such  cruel  restrictions. 
In  one  word,  so  long  as  we  remained  dependent, 
the  commerce  of  this  great  continent  would  have 
been  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of  a  selfish  European 
island 

Carolina  had  particular  reason  to  wish  for  the 
free  trade  of  independence.*  The  whole  island  of 
Great  Britain  did  not  annually  consume  more  than 
5000  barrels  of  her  staple  commodity,  rice,  and 
yet  it  was  an  enumerated  article.  The  charge  on 
unloading,  reloading,  and  shifting  every  cask,  owing 
to  this  enumeration,  was  immense,  though  it  served 
no  other  purpose,  but  to  procure  jobs  for  British 
coopers  and  wharfingers.  So  little  regard  was  had 
to  our  interest,  while  dependent,  that  this  enumera- 
tion was  obtained  by  the  instigation  of  a  captain 
Cole:  Several  vessels  coming  from  England  be- 
fore him,  and  purchasing  rice  for  Portugal,  pre- 
vented the  aforesaid  captain  of  a  loading;  he  re- 


us from  supplying  our  wants  by  the  improvement 
of  those  articles  which  the  bounty  of  Heaven  had 
bestowed  on  our  country.  So  numerous  were  the 
inhabitants  of  some  provinces,  that  they  could  not 
all  find  employment  in  cultivating  the  earth;  and 
yet  a  single  hat,  manufactured  in  one  colony,  and 
exported  for  sale  to  another,  forfeited  b  oth  vessel 
and  cargo.  The  same  penalties  were  inflicted  for 
transporting  wool  from  one  to  another.  Acts  of  par- 
liament have  been  made  to  prohibit  the  erection  of 
slitting  mills  in  America.  Thus  did  British  tyranny 
exert  her  power,  to  make  us  a  needy  and  dependent 
people,  obliged  to  go  to  her  market,  and  to  buy  at 
her  prices;  and  all  this  at  a  time  when,  by  her 
exclusive  trade,  she  fixed  her  own  prices  on  our 
commodities. 

How  widely  different  is  our  present  situation? 
The  glorious  fourth  of  July,  MDCCLXXVI,  re- 
pealed  all  these  cruel  restrictions,  and  holds  forth 
generous  prices,  and  public  premiums,  for  our 
encouragement  in  the  erection  of  all  kinds  of  manu- 
factures;. 

We  are  the  first  people  in  the  world  who  have 
had  it  in  their  power  to  choose  their  own  form  of 
government.  Constitutions  were  forced  on  all 
other  nations,  by  the  will  of  their  conquerors;  or, 
they  were  formed  by  accident,  caprice,  or  the  over- 
bearing influence  of  prevailing  parties  or  particular 
persons:  But,  happily  for  us,  the  bands  of  British 
government  were  dissolved  at  a  time  when  no  rank 
above  that  of  freemen  existed  among  us,  and  when 
we  were  in  a  capacity  to  choose   for   ourselves 


turned,  and  in  resentment  said,  carrying  rice  to   among  the  various  forms  of  government,   and  to 
Portugal  was  a  prejudice  to  the  trade  of  England:   adopt  that  which  best  suited  our  country  and  peo- 


And  on  this  single  instance,  so  ill  founded  and  sup- 
ported, rice  became  an  enumerated  article.^  How 
could  our  trade  flourish,  or  our  produce  bring  its 
full  value,  while  restricted  by  a  legislature  so 
regardless  of  our  interest,  that  a  petty  captain,  to 
secure  himself  a  cargo,  could  prevent  our  staple 
from  being  sent  directly  to  a  foreign  market? 

Union  with   Great  Britain  confined   us   to  the 
consumption  of  her  manufactures,  and  restrained 


"The  tobacco  colonies  were  also  great  losers  by 
the  British  monopoly  of  trade.  The  duties  on  their 
staple,  amounted  to  more  than  half  the  first  cost. 
Tobacco,  exported  from  Britain,  sold  in  European 
markets  for  more  than  double  the  sum  the  Ameri- 
can planter  received  for  it.— If  it  should  become 
a  custom  in  the  United  States,  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  independence  with  an  annual  oration, 
it  is  hoped  that  some  citizen  of  Virginia  or  Mary- 
land, will  place  the  selfish  restrictions  on  the  ex- 
portation of  this  valuable  commodity,  in  a  proper 
light. 

jGec  on  Trade,  page  27  * 


pie.  Our  deliberations,  on  this  occasion,  were  not 
directed  by  the  over-grown  authority  of  a  conquer, 
ing  general,  or  the  ambition  of  an  aspiring  nobility, 
but  by  the  pole-star  of  public  good,  inducing  us 
to  prefer  those  forms  that  would  most  effectually 
secure  the  greatest  portion  of  political  happiness 
to  the  greatest  number  of  people.  We  had  the 
example  of  all  ages  for  our  instruction,  and  many 
among  us  were  well  acquainted  with  the  causes  of 
prosperity  and  misery  in  other  governments. 

In  times  of  public  tranquility,  the  mighty  have 
been  too  apt  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  many: 
But  it  is  the  great  happiness  of  America,  that  her 
independent  constitutions  were  agreed  upon  by 
common  consent,  at  a  time  when  her  leading  men 
needed  the  utmost  support  of  the  multitude,  and 
therefore  could  have  no  other  object  in  view,  but 
the  formation  of  such  constitutions  as  would  best 
suit  the  people  at  large,  and  unite  them  most 
1  heartily  in  repelling  common  dangers. 
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As  the  strength  of  a  people  consists  m  their  num- ' 
bers,  our  separate  states,  sensible  of  their  weak- 
ness, were  actually  excited  by  self-interest  to  form 
such  free  governments,  as  would  encourage  the 
greatest  influx  of  inhabitants.  In  this  manner,  an 
emulation  has  virtually  taken  place  in  all  the 
thirteen  states,  each  contending  with  the  others, 
who  should  form  the  freest  constitution.  Thus 
independence  has  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  go- 
vernments formed  on  equal  principles,  more  favora- 
ble to  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  governed, 
than  any  that  have  yet  been  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  history. 

While  we  were  dependent  on  Britain,  our  free- 
dom was  out  of  the  question;  for  what  is  a  free 
state,  but  one  that  is  governed  by  its  own  will? 
What  shadow  of  liberty  then  could  we  possess, 
when  the  single  NO  of  a  king,  3000  miles  distant, 
was  sufficient  to  repeal  any  of  our  laws,  however 
useful  and  salutary;  an_d  when  we  were  to  be  bound 
in  all  cases  whatsoever  by  men,  in  whose  election 
we  had  no  vote,  who  had  an  interest  opposed  to 
ours,  and  over  whom  we  had  no  control?  The 
wit  of  man  could  not  possibly  devise  any  mode 
that  would  unite  the  freedom  of  America  with 
Britain's  claim  of  unlimited  supremacy.  We  were 
therefore  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  liberty  and 
independence,  or  slavery  and  unjon.  We  wisely 
chose  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  which  tied  old 
Britain  to  the  new,  and  to  assume  our  independent 
station  among  the  empires  of  the  world.  Britain, 
bad  she  honestly  intended  it,  was  incapable  of 
governing  us  for  the  great  purposes  of  govern- 
ment. Our  great  distance,  and  other  local  cir- 
cumstances, made  it  impossible  for  her  to  be 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  our  situation  and 
wants:  But,  admitting  it  was  in  her  power,  we  had 
no  reason  to  expect  that  she  would  hold  the  reins 
of  government  for  any  other  end  but  her  own  ad- 
vantage. Human  nature  is  too  selfish,  too  am- 
bitious,  for  us  to  expect,  that  one  country  will 
govern  another,  for  any  but  interested  purposes. 
To  obtain  the  salutary  ends  of  government,  we 
must  blend  the  interests  of  the  people  and  their 
rulers;  or  else,  the  former  will  infallibly  be  sacri 
ficed  to  the  latter.  Hence,  the  absurdity  of  our 
expecting  security,  liberty  and  safety,  while  we 
were  subjects  of  a  state  a  thousand  leagues  distant. 

Connection  with  Britain  involved  us  in  all  her 
quarrels;  and  such  is  the  fluctuating  state  of  her 
politics,  that  we  could  not  long  expect  a  political 
calm.  In  vain  did  the  Atlantic  ocean  interpose; 
for,  by  our  unnatural  union,  we  were  necessarily 


dragged  into  every  war,  which  her  pride  or  ambi. 
tion  might  occasion.  Besides,  as  she  considered 
the  colonies  as  her  property,  what  was  to  hinder 
her  from  ceding  any  or  all  of  them  to  the  different 
European  states.  Thus,  while  we  had  no  inde- 
pendent government  of  our  own,  we  might  have 
been  the  sport  of  various  contending  powers,  and 
tossed  about,  like  a  foot-ball,  from  one  to  the  other. 

Our  independence  will  naturally  tend  to  fill  our 
country  with  inhabitants.  Where  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  are  well  secured,  and  where  land  is  easily 
and  cheaply  obtained,  the  natural  increase  of  peo- 
ple will  much  exceed  all  European  calculations. 
Add  to  this,  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  becom- 
ing  acquainted  with  our  excellent  forms  of  govern- 
ment, will  emigrate  by  thousands.  In  their  native 
lands,  the  hard-earned  fruits  of  uninterrupted  labor 
are  scarcely  equal  to  a  scanty  supply  of  theirnatural 
wants,  and  this  pittance  is  held  on  a  very  precarious 
tenure:  while  our  soil  may  be  cheaply  purchased, 
and  will  abundantly  repay  the  toil  of  the  husband- 
man, whose  property  no  rapacious  landlord  dare 
invade.  Happy  America!  whose  extent  of  territory, 
westward,  is  sufficient  to  accommodate  with  land 
thousands  and  millions  of  the  virtuous  peasants, 
who  now  groan  beneath  tyranny  and  oppression  in 
three  quarters  of  the  globe.  Who  would  remain 
in  Europe,  a  dependent  on  the  will  of  an  imperious 
landlord,  when  a  few  years  industry  can  make  him 
an  independent  American  freeholder? 

Such  will  be  the  fruits  of  our  glorious  revolu- 
tion, that  in  a  little  time  gay  fields,  adorned  with 
the  yellow  robes  of  ripening  harvest,  will  smile  in 
the  remotest  depths  of  our  western  frontiers,  where 
impassable  forests  now  frown  over  the  uncultivated 
earth.  The  face  of  our  interior  country  will  be 
clanged  from  a  barren  wilderness  into  the  hospita- 
ble abodes  of  peace  and  plenty.  Cities  too  will 
rise  majestic  to  the  view,  on  those  very  spots 
which  are  now  howled  over  by  savage  beasts  and 
more  savage  men. 

The  population  of  this  country  has  been  hereto- 
fore very  rapid;  but  it  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  this  has  varied,  more  or  less,  in  proportion  to 
the  degrees  of  liberty  that  were  granted  to  the 
different  provinces,  by  their  respective  charters. 
Pennsylvania  and  New  England,  though  inferior  in 
soil,  being  blest  originally  with  the  most  free  forms 
of  government,  have  outstripped  others  in  the  rela- 
tive increase  of  their  inhabitants.  Hence  I  infer, 
that  as  we  are  all  now  completely  free  and  inde- 
pendent, we  shall  populate  much  faster  than  wc 
ever  have  done,  or  ever  would,  while   we  were 
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controled  by  the  jealous  policy  of  an  insignificant 
island. 

We  possess  thousands  and  millions  of  acres, 
which  •  e  may  sell  out  to  new  settlers,  on  terms 
very  easy  to  them,  and  yet  sufficient  to  defray  'he 
whole  expense  of  the  present  war.  When  the  quit- 
rents,  formerly  paid  to  the  king,  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  the  benefit  of  the  independent  states, 
they  will  fill  our  treasuries  to  so  great  a  degree, 
that  foreign  nations,  knowing  that  we  abound  in 
the  sinews  of  war,  will  be  afraid  to  provoke  us. 
In  a  few  years,  when  our  finances  are  properly 
as  ranged,  the  stoppage  of  those  sums  which  were 
formerly  drained  from  us,  to  support  the  pride 
and  extravagance  of  the  British  king,  will  be  an 
ample  provision,  without  taxes,  for  defraying  the 
expense  of  our  independent  governments. 

It  is  difficult  to  compute  the  number  of  advan 
tages  arising  from  our  present  glorious  struggle; 
harder  still,  perhaps  impossible,  precisely  to  as- 
certain their  extent.  It  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion  of  all  Europe  to  the  nature  of  civil  liberty, 
.-uid  the  rights  of  the  people.  Our  constitutions, 
pregnant  with  the  seeds  of  liberty  and  happiness, 
have  been  translated  into  a  variety  of  languages, 
and  spread  far  and  wide.  Who  can  tell  what  great 
events,  now  concealed  in  the  womb  of  time,  may 
he  brought  into  existence  by  the  nations  of  the 
old  world  emulating  our  successful  efforts  in  the 
cause  of  liberty?  The  thrones  of  tyranny  anddes 
potism  will  totter,  when  their  subjects  shall  learn 
and  know,  by  our  example,  that  the  happiness  of 
of  the  people  is  the  end  and  object  of  all  govern- 
ment. The  wondering  world  has  beheld  the  smiles 
of  Heaven  on  the  numerous  sons  of  America,  re 
solving  to  die  or  be  free:  Perhaps  this  noble  ex- 
ample, like  a  wide  spreading  conflagration,  may 
catch  from  breast  to  breast,  and  extend  from  na- 
tion to  nation,  till  tyranny  and  oppression  are  ut- 
terly extirpated  from  the  face  of  the  earth.* 

♦Britain  will  eventually  lose  less  by  our  inde- 
pendence, than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  king 
and  ministers  may  be  cured  of  their  lust  of  domi- 
nation, and  will  be  deprived  of  influence  and  the 
means  of  corruption.  While  she  had  a  monopoly 
of  our  trade,  it  encouraged  idleness  and  extrava- 
gance in  her  manufacturers;  because  they  were 
sure  of  a  market  for  their  goods,  though  dear  and 
ill  made:  But,  as  independence  will  bestow  our 
commerce  on  those  who  most  deserve  it,  this  will 
be  the  means  of  introducing  frugality  and  indus 
try  among  her  laboring  poor.  Our  population  will 
be  so  much  the  more  rapid  for  our  free  govern 
ments,  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  part  of  our 
trade  which  will  fall  to  the  share  of  Great  Britain, 
if  she  has  the  wisdom  to  conclude  a  speedy  peace, 
will  be  more  to  her  advantage  than  a  monopoly  of 
the  whole  of  it,  if  we  had  remained  subjects. 


The  tyrants  and  landlords  of  the  old  world,  who 
hold  a  great  pnrt  of  their  fellow  men  in  bondage, 
hecause  of  their  dependence  for  land,  will  be  oblig- 
ed to  relax  of  their  arbitrary  treatment,  when  they 
find  that  America  is  an  asylum  for  freemen  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe.  They  will  be  cautious 
of  adding  to  the  oppressions  of  their  poor  subjects 
and  tenants,  lest  they  should  force  them  to  aban- 
don their  country,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  sweets 
of  American  liberty.  In  this  viewof  the  matter,  I 
are  confident  that  the  cause  of  America  is  the  cause 
of  human  nature,  and  that  it  will  extend  its  influ- 
ence to  thousands  who  will  never  see  it,  and  pro- 
cure them  a  mitigation  of  the  cruelties  and  oppres- 
sions imposed  by  their  arbitrary  task -masters. 

If  such  be  the  glorious  consequences  of  inde- 
pendence, who  can  be  so  lost  to  every  generous 
sentiment,  as  to  wish  to  return  under  royal  domi- 
nation? Who  would  not  rather  count  it  an  honor 
to  stand  among  the  foremost,  in  doing  and  suffer- 
ing in  a  cause  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
happiness  of  human  nature?  Away  with  all  the 
peevish  complaints  of  the  hardness  of  the  times, 
and  the  weight  of  the  taxes.  The  prize  for  which 
we  contend,  would  be  cheaply  purchased  with 
double  the  expense  of  blood,  treasure,  and  diffi- 
culty, it  will  ever  cost  us. 

Our  independent  constitutions,  formed  on  the 
justest  principles,  promise  fair  to  give  the  most 
perfect  protection  to  life,  liberty  and  property, 
equally  to  the  poor  and  the  rich.  As  at  the  con- 
flagration of  Corinth,  the  various  melted  metals 
running  together,  formed  anew  one,  called  Corin- 
thian brass,  which  was  superior  to  any  of  its  com- 
ponent  parts;  in  like  manner,  perhaps  it  is  the  will 
of  Heaven,  that  a  new  empire  should  be  here  form- 
ed, of  the  different  nations  of  the  old  world,  which  | 
will  rise  superior  to  all  that  have  gone  before  it,  / 
and  extend  human  happiness  to  its  utmost  possible/ 
limits.  None  can  tell  to  what  perfection  the  arts' 
of  government  may  be  brought.  May  we  not  there- 
fore expect  great  things  from  the  patriots  of  this 
generation,  jointly  co-operating  to  make  the  new 
born  republic  of  America  as  complete  as  possible? 
Is  it  not  to  be  hoped,  that  human  nature  will  here 
receive  her  most  finished  touches?  That  the  arts 
and  sciences  will  be  extended  and  improved?  That 
religion,  learning,  and  liberty,  will  be  diffused 
over  this  continent?  and  in  short,  that  the  Ameri- 
can editions  of  the  human  mind  will  be  more  per- 
fect than  any  that  have  yet  appeared?  Great  things 
have  been  achieved  in  the  infancy  of  states;  and 
the  ardor  of  a  new  people,  rising  to  empire  asid 
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renown,  with  prospects  that  tend  to  elevate  the  hu-  [by  what  has  heretofore  happened,  considered  the 
man  soul,  encourages  these  flattering  expectations,  expectation  thereof  as  romantic:  But  He,  who  sit- 
Should  any  puny  politician  object,  that  all  these  teth  at  the  helm  of  the  universe,  and  who  boweth 
prospects  are  visionary,  till  we  are  certain  of  inde-'the  hearts  of  a  whole  nation  as  the  heart  of  one 
pendence,  I  reply,  that  we  have  been  in  possession  man,  for  the  accomplishment  of  Lis  own  purposes, 
of  it  for  two  years,  and  are  daily  more  able  to  sup-  has  effected  that,  which  to  human  wisdom  and 
port  it,  and  our  enemies  less  able  to  overset  it.lforesight  seemed  impossible.  A  review  of  the 
When  we  first  dared  te  contend  with  Britain,  we  i  history  of  America,  from  its  first  discovery  to  the 
were  a  loose,  disjointed  people,  under  no  other  present  day,  forces  upon  us  a  belief,  that  greater 


government  but  that  of  a  well  regulated  mob.  If 
in  these  circumstances,  we  were  able  to  defend 
ourselves,  what  may  we  not  expect,  when  we  can 
draw  forth  our  whole  strength  in  a  regular,  consti- 
tutional  manner?  If  the  maiden  courage  of  our 
new  levies,  has  successfully  withstood  the  well 
trained  bands  of  our  enemies,  can  we  distrust, 
when  three  campaigns  have  made  them  equal  in 
discipline,  with  those  whom  they  are  to  contend? 
Such  is  the  situation  of  Britain,  that  were  we  only 
able  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  an  army,  she 
could  not  afford  to  protract  the  war:  But  instead  of 
this,  our  troops  are  more  numerous,  better  discip 
lined,  cloathed   and  armed,  than  they  ever  were 


blessings  are  reserved  for  this  continent,  than  she 
ever  could  have  possessed  whilst  lying  low  at  the 
foot  of  an  European  island. 

It  has  never  yet  been  fairly  tried  how  frr  the. 
equal  principles  of  republican  government  would 
secure  the  happiness  o?  the  governed.  The  an- 
cients, unacquainted  with  the  present  mode  of  iaking 
the  sense  of  the  people  by  representatives,  were  too 
apt,  in  their  public  meetings,  to  run  into  disorder 
a'ld  confusion.  The  distinction  of  patricians  and  pie- 
Wans, laid  the  foundation  of  perpetual  discord  in  the 
Roman  commonwealth.  If  the  free  states  of  Greece 
had  been  under  the  control  of  a  common  superintend- 
ing power,  similar  to  our  continental  congress,* 


The  most  timid  may  dismiss  all  their  doubts,  since  they  could  have  peaceably  decided  their  disputes, 
Louis  the  XVI.  of  France,  that  illustrious  protec-  and  probably  would  have  preserved  their  free- 
tor  of  the  rights  of  human  nature,  with  a  magnani  dom  and  importance  to  the  present  day.  Happily 
mity  worthy  of  himself,  has  guaranteed  to  us  our  fur  us,  warned  by  experience,  we  have  guarded 
independency.  If  Britain  could  not  subdue  Ame-jagainst  all  these  evils.  No  artificial  distinction  of 
rica,  when  she  stood  single  and  alone,  how  abortive  I  ranks  has  been  suffered  to  take  place  among  us. 
must  all  her  attempts  prove,  when  we  are  aided  i  We  can  peaceably  convene  a  state  in  one  small  as- 
by  the  power  of  the   greatest  European  monarch?  Jsembly  of  deputies,  representing  the  whole  in  an 

The  special  interposition  of  Providence  in  our  i  — ~  ~    ~       ,  .  ,  I  ~ 

1  '  *Ti,eir  council  of  Ampbictyonc-s  in  some  things, 

behalf,  makes  it  impious  to  disbelieve  the  final  ^s- '  r.esembled   our  congress;   but  their  powers  were 
tablishment  of  our  heaven-protected  independence,  jtoo  limited.     This  suggests  a  hint,  that  a  conside- 
ration  of  the   United   States,  on  principles  that 


Can  any  one  seriously  review   the  beginning,  pro- 


vest  the  congress   with    ample   powers,    is  most 


gress,  and  present  state  of  the  war,  and  not  see  in-  lively  to  perpetuate  our  republican  governments 
disputable  evidence  of  an  over-ruling  influence  on  and  internal  tranquility.  The  union  of  indepen- 
L.        ".    ,      -  .       .,  e     4l  dent  commonwealths,  under  one  common  head,  is 

the  minds  of  men,  preparing  the  way  for  the  accom-  an         ,ica,io(1  oftne  sociid  compact  to  states,  and 


plishment  of  this  great  event? 

As  all  the  tops  of  corn,  in  a  waving  field,  are  in- 
clined in  one  direction  by  a  gust  of  wind,  in  like 
manner,  the  governor  of  the  world  has  given  one, 
and  the  same  universal  bent  of  inclination  to  the 
whole  body  of  our   people.     Is  it  a  work  of  man, 


plication  ot  the  social  cimpy 
requires  powers  proportionably  enlarged.  Trea- 
son in  our  governments,  puts  on  a  new  aspect,  and 
may  be  committed  by  a  state  as  well  as  an  indivi- 
dual; and  therefore  ought  to  be  clearly  defined, 
and  carefull  guarded  against. 

To  give  permanency  to  our  confederation  on  re- 
publican principles,  the  following  regulations  seem 
expedient:  That  congress  should  h^ve  a  power  to 


that  thirteen  states,   frequently  quarrelling  about  j  limit  or  divide  large  states,  ami  to  erect  new  ones: 
boundaries,  clashing  in  interests,  differing  in  poli-  To  dispose  of  the  money  arising  from  quit-rents 

.land  vacant  lands,  at  least  till  all  the  expenses  of 
cy,  manners,  customs,  forms   of  government,  and|t,  ,£  wa„  .rj  sunk:To  establish  a  general  intercourse 

religion,  scattered   over   an    extensive   continent,  |  between  the  stales,  bv  assigning   to   each,  one  or 

under  the  influence  of  a  variety  of  local  prejudices,!  more  manufactories,  with  which  it  should  furnish 

'  *  Ithe  res';    so  as  to  create  a  reciprocal    dependence 

jealousies,  and  aversions,  should  all  harmoniously  Lf  eachj  npon  the  wholc.  To  erect   a  great  conti- 

agree,  as  if  one  mighty  mind  inspired  the  whole?       nental  university,  where  gentlemen  from   all  the 

/-.  •  i         c  i      u      c  .k     •  •    'states  rnav  firm  an  acq  uan'ance,  receive  the  finish- 

Our  enemies  seemed  confident  of  the  impossi- lbta'•'-s,  '"  v     ""•  ,       ,'  .  , '     .       ..     ,      .  . 

ing  touches  oi  education,  and  be  inspired   with 
bility  of  our  union;  our  friends  doubted  it;  and  all  continental  liberality  of  mind,  superior  to   local 
indifferent  persons,  who  judged  of  things  present,  j prejudices,  and  favorable  to  a  confederated  union. 
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equal  proportion.  All  disputes  between  the  dif- 
ferent states,  and  all  continental  concerns,  are  to 
be  managed  by  a  congress  of  representatives  from 
each.  What  a  security  for  liberty,  for  union,  for 
every  species  of  political  happiness!  Small  states 
are  weak,  and  incapable  of  defence,  large  ones  are 
unwieldly,  greatly  abridge  natural  liberty,  and 
their  general  laws,  from  a  variety  of  clashing  inte- 
rests, must  frequently  bear  hard  on  many  individu- 
als: But  our  confederation  will  give  us  the  strength 
and  protection  of  a  power  equal  to  that  of  the 
greatest;  at  the  same  time  that,  in  all  our  internal 
concerns,  we  have  the  freedom  of  small  indepen- 
dent commonwealths.  We  are  in  possession  of 
constitutions  that  contain  in  them  the  excellencies 
of  all  forms  of  government,  free  from  the  inconve- 
niences of  each;  and  in  one  word,  we  bid  fair  to  be 
the  happiest  and  freest  people  in  the  world  for 
ages  yet  to  come. 

When  I  anticipate  in  imagination  the  future  glory 
of  ,my  country,  and  the  illustrious  figure  it  will 
soon  make  one  the  theatre  of  the  world,  my  heart 
distends  with  generous  pride  for  being  an  Ameri- 
can. What  a  substratum  for  empire!  compared 
with  which,  the  foundation  of  the  Macedonian,  the 
Roman,  and  the  British,  sink  into  insignificance. 
Some  of  our  large  states  have  territory  superior  to 
the  island  of  Great  Britain;  whilst  the  whole,  toge- 
ther, are  little  inferior  to  Europe  itself.  Our  in- 
dependence will  people  this  extent  of  country  with 
freemen,  and  will  stimulate  the  innumerable  inha- 
bitants thereof,  by  every  motive,  to  perfect] the  acts 
of  government,  and  to  extend  human  happiness. 

I  congratulate  you  on  our  glorious  prospects. 
Having  for  three  long  years  weathered  the  storms 
of  adversity,  we  are  at  length  arrived  in  view  of  the 
calm  haven  of  peace  and  security.  We  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  new  empire,  which  promises  to 
enlarge  itself  to  vast  dimensions,  and  to  give  hap- 
piness to  a  great  continent.  It  is  now  our  turn  to 
figure  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  ann&ls  of 
the  world.  The  arts  and  sciences  are  planted 
among  us,  and,  fostered  by  the  auspicious  influ- 
ence of  equal  governments,  are  growing  up  to  ma- 
turity; while  truth  and  freedom  flourish  by  their 
sides.  Liberty,  both  civil  and  religious,  in  her 
noon-tide  blaze,  shines  forth  with  unclouded  lustre 
on  all  ranks  and  denominations  of  men. 

Ever  since  the  flood,  true  religion,  literature, 
arts,  empire  and  riches,  have  taken  a  slow  and 
gradual  course  from  east  to  west,  and  are  now 
about  fixing  their  long  and  favorite  abode  in  this 
new  western  world.  Our  sun  of  political  happi- 
ness  is  already  risen,  and  hath  lifted  its  head  over 


the  mountains,  illuminating  our  hemisphere  wit' 
liberty,  light,  and  polished  life.  Our  indepen- 
dence will  redeem  one  quarter  of  the  globe  from 
tyranny  and  oppressiow,  and  consecrate  it  the  cho- 
sen seat  of  truth,  justice,  freedom,  learning  and 
religion.  We  are  laying  the  foundation  of  happi- 
ness for  countless  millions.  Generations  yet  un- 
born will  bless  us  for  the  blood-bought  inheritance, 
we  are  are  about  to  bequeath  them.  Oh  happy 
times!  Oh  glorious  days!  Oh  kind,  indulgent,  boun- 
tiful Providence,  that  we  live  in  this  highly  favor- 
ed period,  and  have  the  honor  of  helping  forward 
these  great  events,  and  of  suffering  in  a  cause  of 
such  infinite  importance! 


Judge  Drayton's  Charge. 

At  an  adjournment   of'  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions OF  THE  PEACE,  OYER  AND    TE1MIWER,    ASSIZE 

asi)  general  gaol  delivert,  held  at  Charleston 
for  the  district  of  Charleston,  on  Tuesday  the 
23d  day  of  April,  1776— Before  the  hon.  Wil- 
liam Henry  Drayton,  esq.  chief  justice,  and 
his  associates,  justices  of  the  colony  of  South* 
Carolina. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Attorney  General,  ordered, 
That  the  charge  of  his  honor,  the  chief  jastice, 
delivered  to  the  grand  jury,  be  published  toge- 
ther with  their  presentments. 

By  order  of  the  court, 

JOHN  COLCOCK,  C.  C.  S. 
May  2d. 

THE  CHARGK  TO  THE  GRAND  JURY. 

Gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury — When,  by  evil  ma- 
chinations tending  to  nothing  less  than  absolute  ty- 
ranny, trials  by  jury  have  been  discontinued,  and 
juries,  in  discharge  of  their  duty,  have  assembled, 
and  as  soon  as  met,  as  silently  and  arbitrarily  dis- 
missed without  being  impannelled,  whereby,  in  con- 
tempt of  magna  charts,  justice  has  been  delayed 
and  denied;  it  cannot  but  afford  to  every  good  citi- 
zen, the  most  sincere  satisfaction,  once  more  to 
see  juries,  as  they  now  are,  legally  impannelled,  to 
the  end,  that  the  laws  may  be  duly  administered — 
I  do  most  heartily  congratulate  you  upon  so  im- 
portant  an  event. 

In  this  court,  where  silence  has  but  too  long 
presided,  with  a  direct  purpose  to  loosen  the  bands 
of  government,  that  this  country  might  be  involv- 
ed in  anarchy  and  confusion,  you  are  now  met  to 
regulate  your  verdicts,  under  a  new  constitution  of 
government,  independent  of  royal  authority:  A 
constitution  which  arose  according  to  the  great 
law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  and  which  was  es- 
tablished in  the  late  congress,  on  the  26th  of 
March  last— A  day  that  will  be  ever  memorable 
in  this  country— a  month,  remarkable  in  our  histo- 
ry, for  having  given  birth  to  the  original  constitu. 
tion  of  our  government  in  the  year  1669;  for  being 
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the  xraof  the  American  calamitiesby  thestamp  act, 
in  the  year  1765;  for  being  the  date  of  the  repeal 
of  that  act  in  the  following  year;  and  for  the  con- 
clusion of  the  famous  siege  of  Boston,  when  the 
American  arms  compelled  general  Howe,  a  gene- 
ral of  the  first  reputation  in  the  British  service, 
with  the  largest,  best  disciplined,  and  best  pro- 
vided army  in  that  service,  supported  by  a  formid- 


1721,  recognized  the  British  monarch:  The  virtues 
of  the  second  George  are  still  revered  among  us — 
he  was  the  father  of  his  people:  And  it  \v«s  with 
extacy  we  saw  his  grandson,  George  the  Third, 
mount  the  throne  possessed  of  the  hearts  of  his 
subjects. 

But  alas!  almost  with  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  his  subjects  felt  causes  to  complain  of  go- 


able  fleet,  so   precipitately  to  abandon    the  most  |  vernmerit.     The  reign  advanced— the    grievances 
impregnable  fortifications   in  America,  as  that  he 
left  behind  him  a  great  part  of  the  bedding,  mili- 
tary stores,  and  cannon  of  the  army.     And  for  so 
many  important  events,  is  the  month  of  March  re- 


became  more  numerous  and  intolerable — the  com- 
plaints more  general  and  loud — the  whole  empire 
resounded  with  the  cries  of  injured  subjects!  At 
length,  grievances  being  unredressed  and  ever  en- 
creasing;  all  patience  being  borne  down;  all  hopa 


destroyed;    all    confidence    in   royal   government 
blasted! — Behold!  the  empire  is  rent  from  pole  to 


markable  in  our  annals — But  I  proceed  to  lay  be- 
fore you,  the  principal  causes  leading  to  the  late 
revolution  of  our  government — the  law  upon  the 

point— and  the  benefits  resulting  from  that  happy  pole!— perhaps  to  continue  asunder  forever 
and  necessary  establishment. — The  importance  of 
the  transaction  deserves  such  a  state — the  occa- 
sion demands, — and  our  future  welfare  requires 
it:  To  do  this  may  take  up  some  little  time;  but 
the  subject  is  of  the  highest  moment,  and  worthy 
of  your  particular  attention:  I  will  therefore  con- 
fine  my  discourse  to  that  great  point;  and,  after 
charging  you   to  attend  to  the  due  observance  of 


The  catalogue  of  our  oppressions,  continental 
and  local,  is  enormous.  Of  such  oppressions,  I 
will  mention  only  some  of  the  most  weighty. 

Under  color  of  law,  the  king  and  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  have   made  the   most   arbitrary  at- 
tempts to  enslave  America: 
By  claiming  a  right  to  bind  the  colonies   "in 
the  jury  law,  and  the  patrol  and  negro  acts,  fot-1  Ar'L  CASES  whatsoever; 
bearing  to  mention  the  other  common  duties  of  a       Bv  Ia?inS  dutics  at  their  mere  wI11  and  plea&ure 


grand  jury,  I  will  expound  to  you  the  coxstitc- 

TIT>N  OF  YOUR  COUSTDT. 

The  house  of  Brunswiclc  was  yet  scarcely  set- 
tled in  the  British  throne,  to  which  it  had  been 
called  by  a  free  people,  when,  in  the  year  1719, 
our  ancestors  in  this  country,  finding  that  the  go 
vernment  of  the  lords  proprietors  operated  to  their 
ruin,  exercised  the  rights  transmitted  to  them  bv 


their  forefathers  of  England;  and  casting  off  the 

proprietary   authority,   called  upon   the   house  of 

Brunswick  to   rule  over  them— a  house   elevated 

to  royal  dominion,  for   no  other  purpose  than  to 

preserve  to  a  people  their  unalienable  rights.    The 

king  accepted  the  invitation,  and  thereby  indispu-l time  of  Peace.  an  armed  force  without  and  against 

tably  admitted  the  legality  of  that  revolution.  And  i the  consent  of  the  People 


upon  all  the  colonies; 

By  suspending  the  legislature  of  New  York; 

By  rendering  the  American  charters  of  no  vali- 
dity, having  annulled  the  mosf  material  parts  of  the 
charter  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay; 

By  divesting  multitudes  of  the  colonists  of  their 
property,  without  legal  accusation  or  trial; 

By  depriving  whole  colonies  of  the   bounty  of 


Providence  on  their  own  proper  coasts,  in  order  to 
coerce  them  by  famine; 

By  restricting  the  tra.de  and  commerce  of  Ame- 
rica; 

By  sending  to,  and  continuing  in   America,   in 


in  so  doing,  by  his  own  act,  he  vested  in  those 
our  forefathers,  and  us  their  posterity,  a  clear  right 
to  effect  another  revolution,  if  ever  the  government  of 
the  house  of  Brunswick  should  operate  to  the  ruin 
of  the  people. — So  the  excellent  Roman  emperor, 
Trajan,  delivered  a  sword  to  Saburanus,  his  cap- 
tain of  the  Praetorian  guard,  with  this  admired 
sentence.  "Receive  this  sword,  and  Use  it  to  de- 
fend me  if  I  govern  well,  but  against  me,  if  I  be 
have  iil." 

With  joyful  acclamations  our  ancestors,  by  act 


By  granting  impunity  to  a  soldiery  instigated  to 
murder  the  Americans; 

By  declaring,  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
Bay  are  liable  for  offences,  or  pretended  offences, 
done  in  that  colony,  to  be  sent  to,  and  tried  for  the 
same  in  England;  or  in  any  colony  where  th't/ 
cannot  have  the  benefit  of  a  jury  of  the  vicinage; 

By  establishing  in  Quebec,  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  an  arbitrary  government  instead  of 
the  Protestant  religion  and  a  free  government. 

And  thus  America  saw  it  demonstrated,  that  no 
of  assembly,  passed  on  the    18ih  day  of    August, l  faith  ought  to  be  put  in  a  royal  proclamation;  for 
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I  must  observe  to  you  that,  in  the  year  1763,  by 
such  a  proclamation,  people  were  invited  to  settle 
in  Onr.da,  ana  were  assured  of  a  legislative  re- 
presentation,  the   benefit  of  the  common   law  of 


time,  measures  might  be  taken  for  preventing  the 
further  destruction  of  the  lives  of  his  majesty's 
subjects:"— But,  it  was  in  vain!— The  petition  on 
the  part  of  millions,  praying  that  the  effusion  of 


England,  and  a  free  government.  It  is  a  misfor-  \  blood  might  be  statkb,  was  not  thought  worthy  of 
tune  to  the  public,  that  this  is  not  the  only  in-  an  answer!  The  nefarious  war  continued.  The 
stance  of  the  inefncacy  of  a  royal  proclamation:   ruins  of  Gharlestown,  Falmouth  and  Norfolk,  towns 


However,  having  given  you  one  instance  of  a  failure 
of  royal  faith  in  the  northern  extremity  of  this 
abused  continent,  let  it  suffice,  that  I  direct  your 
attention  to  the  southern  extremity;  respecting 
which,  the  same  particulars  were,  in  tbe  s*me 
manner  promised,  but  the  deceived  inhabitants  of 
St.  Augustine  are  left  by  their  grand  jury,  in  vain 
to  complain  and  lament  to  the  world,  and  yet 
scarcely  permitted  to  exercise  even  that  privilege 
distinguishing  the  miserable,  that  royal  faith  is  not 
kept  with  them. 

The  proceedingswhichlhaveenumerated,  either 
immediately  or  in  their  evident  consequences, 
deeply  affected  all  the  colonies:  ruin  stared  them 
in  the  face.  They  united  their  counsels,  and  laid 
their  just  complaints  before  the  throne,  praying 
a  redress  of  grievances.  But,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, their  dutiful  petition  for  peace  and  safely, 
was  answered  only  by  an  actual  commencement  of 
war  and  military  destruction! 


In  the  mean  time,  the  British  troops  that  had 
been  peaceably  received  by  the  devoted  inhabitants 
of  Boston,  as  the  troops  of  their  sovereign  bound  to 
protect  them!  fortified  that  town,  to  imprison  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  hold  that  capital  against  the 
people  to  whom  it  belonged!  And  the  British 
rulers  having  determined  to  appeal  from  reason 
and  justice,  to  violence  and  arms,  a  select  body 
of  those  troops,  being  in  the  night  suddenly  and 
privately  marched  from  Boston — at  Lexington,  on 
the  19th  day  of  April,  1775,  they  by  surprise 
drew  the  sword  of  civil  war,  and  plunged  it  into 
the  breasts  of  the  Americans!  Against  this  horrid 
injustice  the  Almighty  gave  instant  judgment:  A 
handful  of  country  militia,  badly  armed,  sudden- 
ly collected,  and  unconnectedly,  and  irregularly 
brought  up  to  repel  the  attack,  discomfited  the 
regular  bands  of  the  tyranny;  they  retreated,  and 
night  saved  them  from  total  slaughter. 

Thus  fo  :ced  to  take  up  arms  in  our  own  defence, 
America  yet  again  most  dutifully  petitioned  the 
ling,  that,  he  would  "be  pleased  to  direct  some 
mode,  by  which  the  united  applications  of  Uis  faith- 
ful colonists  to  the  throne,  in  presence  of  their 
common  councils,  might  be  improved  into  a  happy 
and  permanent  reconciliation;  and  that  in  the  mean- 


not  constructed  for  offence  or  defence,  mark  the 
humane  progress  of  the  royal  arms:  So  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  Corinth,  and  Numantium,  proclaimed  to 
the  world  that  justice   was   expelled  the  Roman 
senate!— On  the  other  hand,    the  fortitude  with 
which  America  has  endured  thess  civil  and  mili- 
tary outrages;  the  union  of  her  people,  as  astonish- 
ing as  unprecedented,  when  we  consider  their  va- 
rious manners  and  religious  tenets;  their  distance 
from  each  other;   their  various  and  clashing  local 
interests,   their  self  denial;  and  their  miraculous 
success  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war:  I  sav,  these 
things  all  demonstrate  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  on 
ourside!  So  it  is  apparent,  that  the  Almighty  Con- 
structor of  the  universe,  having  formed  this  conti- 
nent of  materials  to  compose  a  state  pre-eminent 
in  the  world,  is  now  making  use  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  British  rulers,  as  an  instrument  to  fashion  and 
arrange  those  materials  for   the  end  for  which,  in 
his  wisdom,  he  had  formsd  them. 


In  this  enlightened  age,  humanity  must  be  par- 
ticularly shocked  at  a  recital  of  such  violences; 
and  it  is  scarce  to  be  believed,  that  the  British  ty- 
ranny could  entertain  an  idea  of  proceeding  against 
America  by  a  train  of  more  dishonorable  machi- 
nations. But,  nothing  less  than  abselute  proof  has 
convinced  us  that,  in  carrying  on  the  conspiracy 
against  the  rights  of  humanity,  the  tyranny  is  ca- 
pable  of  attempting  to  perpetrate  whatever  is  in- 
famous. 

For  the  little  purpose  of  disarming  the  impri- 
soned inhabitants  of  Boston,  the  king's  general, 
Gage,  in  the  face  of  day,  violated  the  public  faith, 
by  himself  plighted;  and  in  concert  with  other  go- 
vernors, and  with  John  Stuart,  he  made  every  at- 
tempt to  instigate  the  savage  nations  to  war  upon  the 
southern  colonies,  indiscriminately  to  massacre  man, 
woman  and  child:  The  governors  in  general  have 
demonstrated,  that  truth  is  not  in  them;  they  have 
enveigled  negroes  from,  and  have  armed  them 
against  their  masters;  they  have  armed  brother 
against  brother— son  against  father! Oh!  Al- 
mighty Director  of  the  universe!  What  confidence 
can  be  put  in  a  government  ruling  by  such  engines, 
and  upon  such  principles  of  unnatural  destruction! 
—A  government  that,  upon  the  21st  day  of  Decern- 
ber  last,  made  a  law,  ex  post  facto,  to  justify  what 
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had  been  done,  not  only  without  law,  but  in  its.  na- 
ture unjust! — a  law  to  make  prize  of  all  vessels 
trading  in,  to,  or  from  the  united  colonies— a  law 
to  make  slaves  of  the  crews  of  such  vessels,  and  to 
compel  them  to  bear  arms  against  their  conscience, 
their  fathers,  their  bleeding  country!— The  world, 
so  old  as  it  is,  heretofore  had  never  heard  of  so 
aitrocioas  a  procedure:  It  has  no  parallel  in  the  re- 
gisters of  tyranny. — But  to  proceed — 

The  king's  judges  in  this  country  refused  to  ad 
minister  justice;  and  the  late  governor,  lord  Wil- 
liam Campbell,  acting  as  the  king's  representative 
for  him,  and  on  his  behalf,  having  endeavored  to 
subvert  the  constitution  of  this  county,  by  break- 
ing the  original  contract  between  king  and  people, 
attacking  the  people  by  force  of  arms;  having  vio- 
lated the  fundamental  laws;  having  carried  oft'  the 
great  seal,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of 
this  colony,  he  abdicated  the  government. 

Oppressed  by  such  a  variety  of  enormous  inju- 
ries, continental  and  local,  civil  and  military,  and 
by  divers  other  arbitrary  and  illegal  courses;  all 
done  and  perpetrated  by  the  assent,  command,  or 
sufference  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain;  the  repre- 
sentatives of  South  Carolina,  in  congress  assem- 
bled,  found  themselves  under  an  unavoidable  ne- 
cessity of  establishing  a  form  of  government,  with 
powers  legislative,  executive  and  judicial,  for  the 
good  of  the  people;   the  origin  and  great   end  of 

all  just  government. For  this   only   end,  the 

house  of  Brunswick  was  called  to  rule  over  us  — 
Oh!  agonizing  reflection!  that  house  ruled  us  with 
swords,  fire  and  bayonets!  The  British  govern- 
ment operated  only  to  our  destruction.  Nature 
cried  aloud,  self  preservation  is  the  great  law — we 
have  but  obeyed. 

If  I  turn  my  thoughts  to  recollect  in  history,  a 
change  of  government  upon  more  cogent  reasons, 
I  say  I  know  of  no  change  upon  principles  so  pro- 
voking— compelling— justifiable.  And  in  these  re- 
spects, even  the  famous  revolution  in  England, 
in  the  year  1688,  is  much  inferior. — However  we 
need  no  better  authority  than  that  illustrious  pre- 
cedent; and  I  will  therefore  compare  the  causes  of, 
and  the  law  upon  the  two  events. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  168S,  the  lords  and 
commons  of  England,  in  convention,  completed 
the  following  resolution. 

"Resolved,  That  king  James  the  second,  having 
endeavored  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, by  breaking  the  original  contract  between 
king  and  people;  and,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and 
other  wicked  persons,  having  violated  the  funda- ! 


mental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  o  " 
this  kingdom;  has  abdicated  the  government,  and 
that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant." 

That  famous  resolution  deprived  James  of  his 
crown;  and  became  the  foundation  on  which  the 
throne  of  the  present  kingaf  Great  Britain  is  built 
—it  also  supports  the  edifice  of  government  which 
we  have  erected. 

In  that  resolve,  there  are  but  three  facts  stated 
to  have  been  done  by  James:  I  will  point  them 
out,  and  examine  whether  those  facts  will  apply 
to  the  present  king  of  Great  Britain,  with  regard  to 
the  operations  of  government,  by  him  or  his  repre- 
sentative, immediately  or  by  consequence  affecting 
this  colony. 

The  first  fact  is,  the  having  endeavored  to  sub- 
vert the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  by  breaking 
the  original  contract. 

The  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  is  the  se- 
cond fact;  and  in  support  of  these  two  charges,  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  commons,  assem- 
bled at  Westminster,  on  the  12th  day  of  February, 
1688,  declared  that  James  was  guilty. 

"By  assuming,  and  exercising  •>  power  of  dis- 
pensing with,  and  suspending  of  laws,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  laws,  without  consent  of  parliament; 

"By  committing  and  prosecuting  divers  worthy 
prelates,  for  humbly  petitioning  to  be  excused 
from  concurring  to  the  said  assumed  power: 

"By  issuing  and  causing  to  be  executed  a  com- 
mission, under  the  great  seal,  for  erecting  a  court, 
called  the  court  of  commissioners  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal causes: 

"By  levying  money  for,  and  to  the  use  of  the 
crown,  by  pretenoe  of  prerogative,  for  other  time, 
and  in  other  manner,  than  the  same  was  granted 
by  parliament: 

"By  raising  and  keeping  a  standing  army  within 
this  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  without  consent 
of  parliament;  and  quartering  soldiers  contrary  to 
law; 

"By  causing  several  good  subjects,  being  pr.»- 
testants,  to  be  disarmed,  at  the  same  time  when 
papists  were  both  armed  and  employed  contrary 
to  law; 

"By  violating  the  freedom  of  election  of  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  parliament; 

"By  prosecutions  in  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
for  matters  and  causes  cognizable  only  in  parlia- 
ment; and  by  divers  other  arbitrary  and  illegal 
courses." 

This  declaration,  thus  containing  two  points  of 
criminality — breach  of  the  original   contract,  and 
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violation  of  fundamental  laws — I  am  to  distinguish 
one  from  the  other. 

In  the  first  place  then,  it  is  laid  down  in  the  best 
law  authorities,  that  protection  and  subjection 
are  reciprocal;  and  that  these  reciprocal  duties 
form  the  original  contract  between  king  and  peo- 
ple. It  therefore  follows,  that  the  original  con- 
tract was  broken  by  James'  conduct  as  above  stat- 
ed, which  amounted  to  a  not  affording  due  protec- 
tion to  his  people.  And,  it  is  as  clear,  that  he 
violated  the  fundamental  laws,  by  the  suspending 
of  laws,  and  the  execution  of  laws;  by  levying 
money;  by  violating  the  freedom  of  election  of  mem- 
bers to  serve  in  parliament;  by  keeping  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace;  and  by  quartering  soldiers 
contrary  to  law,  and  without  consent  of  parliament; 
which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  he  did  those  things 
without  consent  of  the  legislative  assembly  chosen  by 
the  peiisonae  election  of  that  people,  over  whom 
8ucn  doings  were  exercised. 

These  points,  reasonings,  and  conclusions,  being 
seltled  in,  deduced  from,  and  established  upon 
parliamentary  proceedings,  and  the  best  law  au- 
thorities, must  ever  remain  unshaken.  I  am  now 
to  undertake  the  disagreeable  task  of  examining, 
whether  they  will  apply  to  the  violences  which 
have  lighted  up,  and  now  feed  the  flames  of  civil 
war  in  America. 

Jarnes  the  second  suspended  the  operations  of 
laws— George  the  third  caused  the  charter  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  be  in  effect  annihilated;  he 
suspended  the  operation  of  the  law  which  formed 
a  legislature  in  New  York,  vesting  it  with  adequate 
powers;  and  thereby  he  caused  the  very  ability  of 
making  laws  in  that  colony  to  be  suspended. 

King  James  levied  money  without  the  consent 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people  called  upon  to 
ray  it — king  George  has  levyed  money  upon  Ame- 
rica, not  only  without,  but  expressly  against  the 
consent  of  therepresentatives  of  the  people  in  Ame- 
rica. 

King  Ja^.s  violated  the  freedom  of  election  of 
members  to  serve  in  parliament — king  George,  by 
bis  representative,  lord  William  Campbell,  acting 
for  him  and  on  his  behalf,  broke  through  a  funda- 
mental law  of  this  country,  for  the  certain  holding 
of  general  assemblies;  and  thereby,  as  far  as  in 
him  lay,  not  only  violated  but  annihilated  the  very 
ability  of  holding  a  general  assembly. 

King  James  in  time  of  peace  kept  a  standing 
army  in  England,  without  consent  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  among  whom  that  army 


was  kept — king  George  hath  in  time  of  peace  in- 
vaded this  continent  with  a  large  standing  army 
without  the  consent,  and  he  hath  kept  it  within 
this  continent,  expressly  against  the  consent  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  among  whom  that 
army  is  posted. 

All  which  doings  by  king  George  the  third  re- 
specting America  are  as  much  contrary  to  our  in- 
terests and  welfare;  as  much  against  law,  and  tend 
as  much,  at  least,  to  subvert  and  extirpate  the  li- 
berties of  this  colony,  and  of  America,  as  the  si- 
milar proceedings,  by  James  the  second,  operated 
respecting  the  people  of  England.  For  the  same 
principle  of  law,  touching  the  premises,  equally 
applies  to  the  people  of  England  in  the  one  case, 
and  to  the  people  of  America  in  the  other.  And 
this  is  the  great  principle.  Certain  acts  done,  over, 
and  affecting  a  people,  against  and  without  their 
consent  expressed  ^themselves,  or  by  rephesenta- 
tives  of  their  own  elixtlon. — Upon  this  only  prin- 
ciple was  grounded  the  complaints  of  the  people  of 
England — upon  the  same  is  grounded  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people  of  America.  And  hence  it 
clearly  follows,  that  if  James  the  second  violated 
the  fundamental  laws  of  England,  George  the 
third  hath  also  violated  the  fundamental  laws  of 
America. 

Again — 

King  James  broke  the  original  contract  by  not 
affording  due  protection  to  his  subjects,  although 
he  was  not  charged  with  having  seized  their  towns 
and  with  having  held  them  against  the  people — or 
with  having  laid  them  in  ruins  by  his  arms — or 
with  having  seized  their  vessels— or  with  having 
pursued  the  people  with  fire  and  sword — or  with 
having  declared  them  rebels,  for  resisting  his  arms 
levelled  to  destroy  their  lives,  liberties  and  proper- 
ties— But  George  the  third  hath  done  all  those 
things  against  America;  and  it  is  therefore  unde- 
niable, that  he  hath  not  afforded  due  protection  to 
the  people.  Wherefore,  if  James  the  second  broke 
the  original  contract,  it  is  undeniable  that  George 
the  third  has  also  broken  the  original  contract  be- 
tween king  and  people;  and  that  he  made  use  of 
the  most  violent  measures  by  which  it  could  be 
done — Violences,  of  which  James  -was  guiltless — 
Measures,  carrying  conflagration,  massacre  and 
open  war  amidst  a  people,  whose  subjection  to 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  law  holds  to  be  due 
only  as  a  return  for  protection.  And  so  tenacious 
and  clear  is  the  law  upon  this  very  principle,  that 
it  is  laid  down,  subjection  is  not  due  even  to  a  king 
dejure,  or  of  right,  unless  he  be  also  king  <le  facta, 
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ing  protection. 

Again— 

The  third  fact  charged  against  James  is,  that 
lie  withdrew  himself  out  of  the  kingdom — And 
we  know  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  de- 
clared, that  lord  William  Campbell,  the  king  of 
Great  Britain's  representative,  "having  used  his 
utmost  efforts  to  destroy  the  lives,  liberties,  and 
properties  of  the  pood  people  here,  whom  by  the 
duty  of  his  station  he  was  bound  to  protect,  with- 
drew himself  out  of  the  colony." — Hence  it  will 
appear,  that  George  the  third  hath  withdrawn  him- 
self out  of  this  colony,  provided  it  be  established 
that  exactly  the  same  natural  consequence  result 
ed  from  the  withdrawing  in  each  case  respectively: 
king  James  pprsonilly  out  of  England,  and  king 
George  out  of  Carolina,  by  the  agency  of  his  sub- 
stitute and  representative,  lord  William  Campbell. 
— By  king  James's  withdrawing,  the  executive  ma- 
gistrate was  gone,  therehy,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
the  executive  magistrate  was  dead,  and  of  conse 
quence  royal  government  actually  ceased  in  Eng- 
land—So by  king-  George's  representative's  with- 
drawing, the  executive  magistrate  was  gone,  the 
death,  inlaw,  became  apparent,  and  of  consequence 
royal  government  actually  ceased  in  this  colony. 
Lord  William  withdrew  as  the  king's  representa 
tive,  carrying  off  the  great  seal  and  royal  instruc- 
tions to  governors,  and  acting  for  and  on  the  part 
of  his  principal,  by  every  construction  of  law,  that 
conduct  became  the  conduct  of  his  principal;  and 
thus,  James  the  second  withdrew  out  of  England 
and  George  the  third  withdrew  out  of  South  Ca- 
rolina; and  by  such  a  conduct,  respectively,  the 
people  in  each  country  were  exactly  in  the  same 
degree  injured. 

The  three  facts  against  king  James  being  thus 
stated  and  compared  with  similar  proceedings  by 
king  George,  we  are  now  to  ascertain  the  result  of 
the  injuries  d,one  by  the  first,  and  the  law  upon 
that  point;  which,  being  ascertained,  must  natu- 
rally constitute  the  judgment  in  law,  upon  the  re- 
sult of  the  similar  injuries  done  by  the  last:  And 
1  am  happy  that  I  can  give  you  the  best  authority 
upon  this  important  point. 

Treating  upon  this  great  precedent  in  constitu- 
tionallaw,  the  learned  judge  Blackstone  declares, 
that  the  result  of  the  facts  "amounted  to  an  abdi- 
cation of  the  government,  which  abdication  did 
not  affect  only  the  person  of  the  king  himself,  but 
also,  all  his  heirs,-  and  rendered  the  throne  abso- 
lutely and  completely  vacant."    Thus  it  clearlv    not  b>'  any  peaceable  means  procure  redress 


and  the  throne  vacated  by  the  resolution  of  the 
lords  and  commons;  but,  that  the  resolution  was  on- 
Iy  declaratory  of  the  law  of  nature  and  reason,  upon 
the  result  of  the  injuries  proceeding  from  the  three 
combined  facts  of  mal-administration.— And  thus, 
as  I  have  on  the  foot  of  the  best  authorities  made 
it  evident,  that  George  the  third,  king  of  Great 
Britain,  has  endeavored  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  country,  by  breaking  the  original  con- 
tract  between  king  and  people;  by  the  advice  of 
wicked  persons,  has  violated  tne  fundamental  laws, 
and  has  withdrawn  himself,  by  withdrawing  the 
constitutional  benefits  of  the  kingly  olfice,  and  his 
protection  out  of  this  couutrj :  From  such  a  result 
of  injuries,  from  such  a  conjuncture  of  circum- 
stances—the law  of  the  land  authorises  me  to 
declare,  and  it  is  my  duty  boldly  to  declare  the 
law,  that  George  the  third,  king  of  Great  Britain, 
has  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the  throne 
is  thereby  vacant;   that  is,  he  ms  no  authoiutt 

oyer  us,  and  we  owe  so  oueiuesce  to  him. 

The  British  ministers  already  have  presented  a. 
caarge  of  mine  to  the  notice  of  the  lords  and 
commons  in  parliament;  and  I  am  nothing  loth^ 
that  they  take  equal  resentment  against  this  charge. 
For,  supported  by  die  fundamental  laws  of  the 
constitution,  and  engaged  as  I  am  in  the  cause  of 
virtue— I  fear  no  consequences  from  their  machina- 
tions. 

Thus  having  stated  the  principal  causes  of  our 
lust  revolution,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  meridian, 
that  George  the  third  has  injured  the  Americans, 
at  least  as  grievously  as  J*mes  the  second  injured 
thejpeopie  of  England;  but  that  James  did  not 
oppress  these  in  so  criminal  a  manner  as  George 
has  oppressed  the  Americans.  Having  also  stated 
the  law  on  the  case,  I  am  naturally  led  to  point  out 
to  you  some  of  the  great  benefits  resulting  from 
that  revolution. 

In  one  word  then,  you  have  a  form  of  govern- 
ment in  every  respect  preferable  to  the  mode  un- 
der the  British  authority.-  And  this  will  most 
clearly  appear  by  contrasting  the  two  forms  of  go- 
vernment. 

Under  the  British  authority,  governors  were  sent 
over  to  us,  who  were  utterly  unacquainted  with 
our  local  interests,  the  genius  of  the  people,  and 
our  laws;  generally,  they  were  but  too  much  dis- 
posed to  obey  the  mandates  of  an  arbitrary  minis- 
try;  and  if  the  governor  behaved  ill,  we   could 
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But,  under  our  present  happy  constitution,  our 
executive  magistrate  arises  according  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  holy  writ — "their  governors  shall 
proceed  from  the  midst  of  them."  Thus,  the  people 
hive  an  opportunity  of  choosing  a  man  intimately 
acquainted  with  their  true  interests,  their  genius, 
and  their  laws;  a  man  perfectly  disposed  to  de 
fsnd  them  against  arbitrary  ministers,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  that  people  from  among 
whom  he  was  elevate!;  and  by  whom,  without  the 
least  difficulty,  he  may  be  removed  and  blended  in 
the  common  mass. 

Again,  under  the  British  authority  it  was  in 
effect  declared,  that  we  had  no  property;  nay  that 
we  could  not  possess  any;  and  that  we  had  not  any 
of  the  rights  ,of  humanity:  For  men  who  knew 
us  not,  men  who  gained  in  proportion  as  we  lost, 
arrogated  to  themselves  a  right  to  HIND  us  in 
all  cases  whatsoever! — But,  our  constitution  is 
calculated  to  FREE  us  from  foreign  bondage;  to 
secure  to  us  our  property;  to  maintain  to  us  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  to  defend  us  and  our  po- 
sterity against  British  authority,  aiming  to  reduce 
us  to  the  most  abject  slavery! 


Again,  the  British  authority  declared,  that  we 
should  not  erect  slitting  mills — and,  to  this  un- 
just law,  we  implicitly  and  respectfully  submitted 
so  long  a?,  with  safety  to  our  lives,  we  could  yield 
obedience  to  such  authority— but  a  resolution  of 
congress  now  grants  a  premium  to  encourage  the 
construction  of  such  mills.  The  British  authority 
discouraged  our  attempting  to  manufacture  for  our 
own  consumption — but  the  new  constitution,  bj 
authorising  the  disbursment  of  large  sums  of  money 
by  way  of  loan,  or  premium,  encourages  the  mak- 
ing of  iron,  bar  steel,  nail  rods,  gun-locks,  gun 
barrels,  sulphur,  nitre,  gun-powder,  lead,  woolens, 
cottons,  linens,  paper  and  salt. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
British  authority  to  oblige  us  to  supply  our  wants 
at  their  market,  which  is  the  dearest  in  the  known 
world,  and  to  cramp  and  confine  our  trade  so  as 
to  be  subservient  to  their  commerce,  our  real  in- 
terest being  ever  out  of  the  question.— On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  constitution  is  wisely  adapted 
to  enable  us  to  trade  with  foreign  nations,  and 
thereby  to  supply  our  wants  at  the  cheapest  mar 
kets  in  the  universe;  to  extend  our  trade  infinitely 
beyond  what  it  has  ever  been  known;  to  encourage 
manufacturers  among  us;  and  it  is  peculiarly 
formed,  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
from  among  whom,   by   virtue   and   meal,    rm. 


poorest  man  may  arrive  at  the  highest  Uignitt 
—Oil  Carolinians!  happy  would  you  be  under  this 
.iew  constitution,  if  you  knew  your  happy  state. 

Possessed  of  a  constitution  of  government,  found- 
ed upon  so  generous,  equal  and  natural  a  principle, 
—a  government  expressly  calculated  to  make  the 
people  rich,  powerful,  virtuous  and  happy,  who 
can  wish  to  change  it,  to  return  under  a  royal  go- 
vernment; the  vital  principles  of  which  are  the 
reverse  in  every  particular!  It  was  my  duly  to  lay 
this  happy  constitution  before  you,  in  its  genuine 
light — it  is  your  duty  to  understand — to  instruct 
others — and  to  defend  it. 

I  might  here  with  propriety  quit  this  truly  im- 
portant subject,  but  my  anxiety  for  the  public  weal 
compels  me  yet  to  detain  your  attention,  while  I 
make  an  observation  or  two  upon  one  particular 
part  of  the  constitution. 


When  all  the  various  attempts  to  enslave  Ame- 
rica by    fraud,  under    guise  of  law;  by  military 
threats;  by   famine,  massacre,  breach  of  public 
faith,  and  open  war:     I  say,  when  these  things  are 
considered  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the 
constitution,  expressing  that  some  mode   of  go- 
vernment should  be  established,  "until  an  accom- 
"  modation  of  the  unhappy  differences  between 
"  Great   Britain  and  America  can  be  obtained,  an 
"  event  which,  though   traduced  and  treated  as 
"rebels,  we  still  ardently  desire:"    I  say   when 
these  two  points  are  contrasted,  can  we   avoid 
revering  the  magnanimity  of  that  great  council  of 
the  state,  who  after  such  injuries  could  entertain 
such   a  principle! — But,     the   virtuous    are   ever 
generous:  We  do  not  wish  revenge:  We  earnestly 
wish  an  accommodation  of  our  unhappy  disputes 
with  Great  Britain;  for,  we  prefer  peace  to  war. — 
Nay,  there  may  be  even  such  an  accommodation 
as,  excluding  every  idea  of  revenue  by  taxation  or 
duty,  or  of  legislation  by  act  of  parliaments,  may 
vest  the  king  of  Great  Britain  with  such  a  limited 
dominion  over  us  as  may  tend,  bona  fide,  to  promote 
our  true  commercial  interests,  and  to  secure  our 
freedom  and  safety — the  only  just   ends   of  any 
dominion.    But,  while  I  declare  thus  much  on  the 
one  side,  on  the  other  it  is  my  duty  also  to  d  eclare 
that,  in  my  opinion,  our  true  commercial  interests 
cannot  be  provided  for  but  by  such  a  material  altera- 
tion of  the  British  acts  of  navigation  a9,  according 
to  the  resolve  of  the  honorable  the  continental  con- 
gress, will  "secure  the  commercial  advantages  of 
"  the  whole  empire  to  the  mother  country,   and 
"  the  commercial  benefits  of  its  respective  mem- 
:*  bers."      And  that  our  liberties  and  safety  can. 
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not  be  depended  upon,  if  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
should  be  allowed  to  hold  our  forts  and  cannon, 
or  to  have  authority  over  a  single  regiment  in 
America,  or  a  single  ship  of  war  in  our  ports.— For 
if  he  hold  our  fons,  he  may  turn  them  against  us,  as 
he  did  Boston  against  her  proprietors:  If  he  ac- 
quires our  cannon,  he  toill  effectually  disarm  the 
colony:  If  he  has  a  command  of  troops  among  us, 
even  if  we  raise  and  pay  them,  shackles  are  fixed 
upon  us— witness  Ireland  and  her  national  army.— 
The  most  express  act  of  parliament  cannot  give 
us  security,  for  acts  of  parliament  are  as  easily  re- 
pealed as  made.  Royal  proclamations  are  not  to 
be  depended  upon,  witness  the  disappointments  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Quebec  and  St.  Augustine.  Even 
a  change  of  ministry  will  not  avail  us,  because 
notwithstanding  the  rapid  succession  of  ministers 
for  which  the  British  court  has  been  famous  during 
the  present  reign,  yet  the  same  ruinous  policy  ever 
continued  to  prevail  against  America. — In  short  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  declare  in  the  awful  seat  of 
justice  and  before  Almighty  God,  that  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  Americans  can  have  no  safety  but  by  the 
Divine  fiivor,  their  own  virtue,  and  their  being  so 
prudent  as  rot  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the 
Biutish  nrLEns  to  injure  them.  Indeed,  the 
ruinous  and  deadly  injuries  received  on  our  side; 
and  the  jealousies  entertained  and  which,  in  the 
nature  of  thing*,  must  daily  increase  against  us,  on 
the  other;  demonstrate  to  a  mind,  in  the  least  given 
to  reflection  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  that 
true  reconcilement  never  can  exist  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  tbe  latter  being  in  subjection 
to  the  former. — The  Almighty  created  America  to 
be  independent  of  Britain:  Let  us  beware  of  the 
impiety  of  being  backward  to  act  as  instruments  in 
the  Almighty  hand,  now  extended  to  accomplish 
his  purpose;  and  by  the  completion  of  which  alone 
America,  in  the  nature  of  human  affairs,  can  be 
secure  against  the  craft  and  insidious  designs  of 

HEll  ENEMIES  WHO  THIXK  HER  PROSPERITY  AND  POWER 

ALREADY  BY  FAR  TOO  GREAT.  In  a  word,  our 
piety  and  political  safety  are  so  blended,  that  to 
refuse  our  labors  in  this  Divine  work,  is  to  refuse 
to  be  a  great,  a  free,  a  pious  and  a  happy  people! 

And  now  having  left  the  important  alternative, 
political  happiness  or  wretchedness,  under  God,  in 
a  great  degree  in  your  own  hands,  I  pray  the  Su- 
preme Arbiter  of  the  affairs  of  men,  so  to  direct 
your  judgment,  as  that  you  may  act  agreeable  to 
what  seems  to  be  his  will,  revealed  in  his  miraculous 
works  in  behalf  of  America,  bleeding  at  the  altar 
of  liberty! 


THE  PRESENTMENTS  OF  THE  JURY. 

At  a  court  of  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  oxer 

ANB  TERMINER,  ASSIZE  AND  GENERAL  GAOL  DE- 
LIVERY, begun  to  be  holden  in  and  fur  the  district 
of  Charleston,  at  Charleston,  in  the  colony  aforesaid, 
on  Tuesday  the  23r/  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
six. 
The  presentments  of  the  grand  jury  for  the  attid%  dis- 
trict. 

I.  Fully  sensible  and  thoroughly  convinced,  that 
to  live  in  a  society  without  laws  or  a  proper  execu- 
tion of  them,  to  restrain  the  licentious  nature  of 
mankind,  is  the  greatest  misery  that  can  befall  a 
people,  and  must  render  any  body  of  men,  in  such 
a  situation,  but  little  superior  to  a  herd  of  brutes: 
and  being  no  less  sensible  that  it  was  the  scheme 
of  a  corrupt  nefarious  administration  in  Great  Bri- 
tain to  reduce  the  good  people  of  this  colony  to 
that  wretched  situation,  from  a  want  of  officers  to 
execute  the  laws,  those  whom  they  had  appointed 
having  refused  to  act  in  their  respective  stations, 
that,  through  the  evil  effects  of  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion, the  people  might  become  an  easy  prey  to 
the  cruel  designs  of  their  insidious  enemies;  while 
we  lament  the  necessity  which  has  obliged  the 
people  to  resume  into  their  hands  those  powers  of 
government  which  were  originally  derived  from 
themselves  for  the  protection  of  those  rights  which 
God  alone  has  given  them,  as  essential  to  their 
happiness,  we  cannot  but  express  our  most  un- 
feigned joy  in  the  happy  constitution  of  govern- 
ment now  established  in  this  colony,  which  pro- 
mises every  blessing  to  its  inhabitants,  which  a  peo- 
ple, endued  with  virtue,  and  a  just  regard  to  the 
rights  cf  mankind,  could  desire.  With  gratitude 
to  the  Divine  Ruler  of  human  events,  and  with  the 
most  pleasing  expectations  of  happiness  from  a 
constitution  so  wise  in  its  nature,  and  virtuous  in 
its  ends,  being  founded  on  the  strictest  principles 
of  justice  and  humanity,  and  consistent  with  every 
privilege  incident  to  the  dignity  of  a  rational 
being,  we  cannot  but  declare  we  think  eyery  op- 
position to  its  operations,  or  disregard  to  its  au- 
thority, the  foulest  criminality  a  mortal  can  be 
guilty  of,  highly  offensive  in  the  eyes  of  God  and 
of  all  jviAt  men,  and  deserving  the  most  exemplary 
punishment. 

We  cannot  but  deplore  the  unhappy  situation  of 
any  few  amongst  the  people  of  this  oolony  who, 
through  an  ignorance  of  their  true  interests  and 
just  rights,  and  from  a  want  of  proper  information 
of  the  real  truth,  may  be  misled  by  the  artiScs 
and  cunning  of  their  false  and  designing  enemies, 
from  a  real  sense  of  those  benefits  which  our  pre- 
'sent  constitution  has  so  amply  provided  for:  bene 
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iits  which  are  not  confined  or  limited  to  any  ranks 
or  degrees  of  men  in  particular,  but  generally, 
equally  and  indiscriminately  extending  to  all,  from 
the  richest  to  the  poorest,  and  which  time  and  a 
little  patient  experience  must  soon  evince. 

Every  good  citizen  must  be  happy  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  choice  of  those  officers,  appoint- 
ed in  the  administration  of  our  present  govern- 
ment, as  well  in  the  impartial  mode  of  an  appoint- 
ment arising  from  the  people  themselves,  and  the 
limited  duration  of  their  power,  as  in  their  per- 
sonal characters  as  men,  justly  beloved  and  revered 
by  their  country,  and  whose  merits  and  virtues 
entitle  them  to  every  pre-eminence. 

Filled  with  these  sentiments,  arising  from  mature 
deliberation,  and  the  most  impartial  enquiry,  we 
must  further  declare,  that  blessings  such  as  these 
we  have  before  enumerated,  are  too  inestimable  to 
be  lost,  and  that  nothing  in  nature  can  repay  the 
least  violation  of  them;  and  although  an  accom- 
modation with  the  power  which  attempts  to  de- 
stroy them  may  be  highly  worthy  of  attention,  and, 
upon  principles  truly  honorable,  of  obtaining,  yet 
we  think  it  a  sacred  duty  incumbent  upon  every 
citizen  to  maintain  and  defend,  with  his  life  and 
fortune,  what  is  given  and  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
hand  of  Providence,  not  for  his  own  good  only, 
but  for  the  lasting  happiness  of  posterity:  A  trust 
which  no  law  can  ever  annul,  which  is  the  grand 
principle  of  existence,  and  the  source  of  every 
social  virtue. 

II.  We  present  as  a  grievance  intolerable  to  the 
spirit  of  a  people  born  and  nurtured  in  the  arms 
of  freedom,  and  (though  ever  submissive  to  the 
just  mandates  of  legal  authority)  holding  every 
oppression  as  detestable,  the  unjust,  cruel  and 
diabolical  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  not  only 
declaring  the  good  people  of  the  united  colonies 
of  North  America  rebels,  for  defending  those 
invaluable  rights  which  no  human  power  can  law- 
fully divest  them  of,  but  making  all  murders,  ra- 
pines, thefts,  robberies,  and  other  inhuman  op 
pressions,  done  before  the  passing  of  those  acts 
without  authority,  and  which  were,  after  thepassing 
the  said  acts,  to  be  done  by  the  British  forces  in 
these  colonies,  legfd  and  warrantable,  to  the  eternal 
disgrace  and  indelible  infamy  of  a  kingdom,  once 
renowned  for  her  justice,  honor  and  humaniiy,  but 
now  meanly  descending  to  that  wanton  profligacy 
which  even  savages  abhor.     , 


III.  We   present  as  a  very  great  grievance,  the 
indulgence  allowed  to  all  those  who  are  inimical! 


to  the  liberties  of  America  and  the  operations 
of  the  united  colonies  amongst  us  in  suffering 
them  to  reside  here,  and  be  admitted  to  inter- 
courses dangerous  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this 
colony. 

IV.  We  present  that  the  public  oaths  directed 
by  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  passed  since 
the  forming  of  our  present  constitution,  .to  be  ad- 
ministered to  those  exercising  public  offices,  trusts, 
and  professions,  are  not  administered  to  such  of  the 
clergy  as  are  included  in  the  same. 

V.  We  present  that  the  times  at  which  the 
several  parochial  committees  meet  or  are  appointed 
for  their  meeting,  are  not  made  public;  and  we  do 
recommend  that  they  do  publish  the  same  in  the 
public  papers,  that  all  persons  who  are  desirous  of 
obtaining  leave  to  sue  for  debts,  may  know  when 
to  apply. 

VI.  We  present  as  a  great  grievance,  more  par- 
ticularly at  this  time,  the  want  of  due  attention  to 
the  roads  and  ferries  in  this  colony;  many  of  the 
roads  not  being  sufficiently  wide  and  worked  upon 
agreeable  to  law,  and  the  ferries  in  general  not 
having  boats  sufficient  to  forward  passengers  upon 
any  emergent  occasion. 

VII.  We  present  as  a  grievance  the  too  frequent 
forestalling  out  of  the  waggons,  coming  from  the 
back  parts  of  the  country,  the  many  necessaries 
of  life,  by  which  the  good  inhabitants  of  this  town 
are  obliged  to  pay  most  exorbitant  prices  for  the 
same;  and  with  submission  would  recommend  a 
place  to  be  appointed  for  the  sale  of  bacon,  flour, 
butter,  and  other  such  necessaries  brought  to 
town  in  carriages,  to  be  regulated  by  the  market 
act. 

VIII.  We  present  the  want  of  a  proper  person 
by  law  to  oblige  the  sellers  of  blades  and  hay,  to 
weigh  the  same  at  a  public  scale. 

Jonathan  Scott,  foreman 
George  Cooke, 
Thomas  Jones, 
John  Lightwood, 
Peter  Leger, 
Philip  Meyer, 
Isaac  J\lazyckt 
John  Owen, 
John  Smyth, 
Joseph  Jenkins, 
Joseph  Cox, 
Daniel  Lessesne, 
Lewis  Dutarque, 
John  Sitlgeliary, 
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ANOTHER-BY  JUDGE  DRAYTON. 

At  a  court  of  general  sessions  op  the  teack,  oyer 

AND  TERMINER,  ASSIZE  AND  GENERAL  GAOL  DELIVE- 
RY, begun  and  holden  at  Charleston,  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Charleston,  on  Tuesday,  October  15th,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1776— Before  'he  hon. 
William  Henry  Drayton,  esq.  chief  justice, 
and  his  associates,  justices  of  the  said  court. 
Ordered,  That  the  charge  delivered  by  his  honor, 
the  chief  justice,  to  the  grand  jury,  anri  then- 
presentments  at  this  sessions,  be  forthwith  pub- 
lished. 

By  order  of  the  court, 

JOHN  COLCOCK,  C.  C.  S. 

THE  CHARGE  TO  THE   GRAND  JURS". 

Gentlemen  v,  „..  .  .  _.      ,        ..•        Tu    i 

•         =       J  inn;. — The  last  time  I  had 

the  honor  to  address  a  grana  ,,u.,   ._  lh.g  couptj  j 

expounded  to  them  the  constitution  of  their  cum. 

try,  as  established  by  congress  on  the  26th  day  of 

M.irch  last,  independent  of  royal  authority.    I  laid 

before  them  the  causes  of  that  important  change 

of  our  government — a  comparison  of  these,  with 

those  that  occasioned  the   English   revolution    of 

1688 -and  the  law   resulting   fl0m  the  injuries  in 

each  case.    I  spoke  to  that  grand  jurj   -f  the  late 

revolution  of  South  Carolina.     I  mean  to  speak  ^ 


i  beneficial.  It  is  your  birth  right  by  the  law  of  na 
ture — it  is  even  valid  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
your  country — you  were  placed  in  possession  of  it 
by  the  hand  of  God! — particulars  evidencing  a  sub- 
ject of  the  highest  import. — Gentlemen  of  the 
grand  jury,  it  is  my  duty  to  mark  to  you  the  great 
lines  of  your  conduct;  and  so  to  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  each,  that  you  may  clearly  see 
your  way,  and  thereby  be  animated  in  your  progress 
to  discharge  those  services  which  are  required  at 
your  hands.  And  hence,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
lay  before  you  some  observations  upon  the  nature 
of  the  American  revolution,  which  by_  every  tie, 
divine  and  human,  you  are  bound  to  support.  I 
shall  therefore  endeavor  to  draw  your  attention  to 
nm>  B-aot.  subject,  necessarily  including  the  lines 
of  your  particular  conduct. 

It  is  but  to  glance  an  eye  over  the  historic  pag?, 
to  be  assured  that  the  duration  of  empire  is  limited 
by  the  Almighty  decree.  Empires  have  their  rise  to 
a  zenith— and  their  declension  to  a  dissolution.  The 
years  of  a  man,  nay  the  hours  of  the  insect  on  the 
bank  of  the    Hypanis,    that  lives  but  a  day,  epito- 


you  upon  a  more  important  subject— the  rise  of  the  j        ~  .'"  *  "f  ™nce  and  decay  of  the   strength  and 

American  empire.  j  t,™^°"p°n  e;^n_a  fe^mmon  fate  awaits  all 

The  great  act  in   March  last  upon  the  matter,  or    deUy    the;r   perfection  or    ruin.e-  accelerate 

constituted  our   country    totally    independent    of   jiuje  mt0  remote  times,  we  see   that,  from  the 


Great  Britain.     For   it  was  calculated  to  place  in 
our  hands  the  whole   legislative,  executive  and  ju- 
dicial powers  of  government;  and  to  enable  us,  in 
the  most  effectual  manner,  by  force  of  arms,  to  op- 
pose, resist  and  war  against  the  British  crown.  The 
act  naturally  looked  forward   to   an  accommoda- 
tion of  the  unhappy  differences  between  that  power 
and  America:  In  like  manner  every  declaration   of 
war  between  independent  states,  implies  a   future 
accommodation  of  their  disputes.     But,  although 
by  that  act  we  were  upon  the  matter  made  inde- 
pendent, yet   there  were  no  words  in   it  specially 
declarative   of  that  independency.     Such  a  decla- 
ration was  of  right  to  be  made  only  by  the  general 
congress;  because  the  united  voice  and  strength  of 
America  were  necessary  to  give  a  desirable  credit 
and  prospect  of  stability  to  a  declared  state  of  total 
separation   from   Great  Britain:    And  the   genera! 
congress,   as   the  only    means  left  by   which  they 
had  a  chance  to  avert  the  ruin  of  America,  have  is- 
sued a  declaration,  by  which   all  political  connec- 
tion between  you  and  the  state  of  Great   Britain  is 
totally  dissolved. 


most  contemptible  origin  upon  record,  Rome  be- 
came themost  powerful  state  the  sun  ever  saw:  The 
world  bowed  before  her  imperial  Fasces! — yet, 
having  ran  through  r11  the  vicissitudes  of  domi- 
nion, her  course  was  finished.  Her  empire  was  dis- 
solved, that  the  separated  members  of  it  might 
arise  to  run  through  similar  revolutions. 

Great  Britain  was  a  part  of  this  mighty  empire. 
But,  being  dissolved  from  it,  in  her  turn  she  also 
extended  her  dominion: — arrived  at,  and  passed 
her  zenith.  Three  and  thirty  years  numbered  the 
illustrious  days  of  the  Roman  greatness — Eight 
years  measure  the  duration  of  the  British  grandeur 
in  meridian  lustre!  How  few  are  the  duys  of  true 
glory!  The  extent  of  the  Roman  period  is  from 
their  complete  conquest  of  Italy,  which  g we  them 
a  place  whereon  to  stand,  that  they  might  shake 
the  worlti;  to  the  original  cause  of  their  declension, 
their  introduction  of  Asiatic  luxury.  The  British 
period  is  from  the  year  1758,  when  they  victo- 
riously pursued  their  enemies  into  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  to  the  immediate  cause  of  their  decline 
— their  injustice  displayed  by  the  stamp  act. — In 


Carolinians!  heretofore  you  were  bound — by  the  short,  like  the  Roman  empire,  Great  Britain  in  hep 
the  American  revolution  you    are  now  free.     The  |  constitution  of  government,  contained  a  poison  to 
change  is  most  important — most  honorabl? — most  '  bring  oa  her  decay,   and  in  each  case,  this  poison 
11. 
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wh9  drawn  into  a  ruinous  operation  hy  the  riches 
and  luxuries  of  the  east.  Thus,  by  natural  causes 
and  common  effects,  the  American  staves  are  be- 
come dissolved  from  the  British  dominion. — And 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  Britain  lias  experienced 
the  invariable  faie  of  empire!  We  arc'  not  surprised 
when  we  see  youth  or  age  yield  to  the  common 
lot  of  humanity — Nayj  to  repine  that,  in  our  d;;y, 
America  is  dissolved  from  the  British  state,  is  im- 
piously to  question  the  unerring1  wisdom  of  Provi- 
dence. The  Almighty  setteth  up,  and  he  casteth 
down:  He  breaks  the  sceptre,  and  transfers  the 
dominion:  He  has  made  choice  of  the  present  gene- 
ration to  erect  the  American  empire.  Thankful  as 
we  are,  and  ought  to  be,  for  an  appointment  of  the 
kind,  the  most  illustrious  that  ever  was,  let  «"—'' 
individual  exert  himself  in  tb>  J-^rtant  opera- 
tion directed  by  Jehovaii  himself.— From  a  short 
retrospect,  il  Is  evident  the  work  was  not  the  pre- 
sent design  of  man. 

Never  were  a  people  more  wrapped  up  in  a  king, 
than  the  Americans  were  in  George  the  third  in 
the  year  1763.     They  revered  and  obeyed  the  Bri 


lish   government,    because  it  protected  them—ik*'- 


sword  of  the  murderer  at  their  breasts,  the  Ame- 
ricans thought  only  of  new  petitions.  It  is  well 
known  there  was  not  then  even  an  idea  that  the 
independence  of  America  Would  be  the  work  of 
this  generation:  For  people  yet  had  a  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  the  British  monarch.  At  length 
subsequent  edicts  being  also  passed,  to  restrain 
the  Americans  from  enjoying  the  bounty  of  Provi- 
dence on  their  own  coast,  and  to  cut  off  their 
trade  with  each  other  and  with  foreign  states — 
the  royal  sward  yet  HEuKufG  with   American    blood, 

and  the  king  still  deaf  to  the  prayers  of  the  people 

c     ,  ...  ,      ..  o>»  late 

tor  "peace,  liberty  and  safety; "  it  »•--- 

.,     ,  "  ,     _   ,     .„<»*  year,  before  that  con- 

as  the  latter  end  of  "-         - 

c  i  .-..^iv  declined;  and  it  was  generally  seen 

nadir"  J 

that  the  quarrel  was  likely  to  force  America  into 

an  immediate  state  of  independence.  But  such 
an  event  was  not  expected,  because  it  was  thought 
the  monarch,  from  motives  of  policy,  if  not  from 
inclination,  would  heal  our  wounds,  and  thereby 
prevent  the  separation;  but  it  was  not  wished  for, 
because  men  wer"  unwilling  to  break  off*  old  con- 
nection*- "*Iia  c'lange  the  usual  form  of  govern- 
ment. 


S0,c *'"*    "'""""-  ",r"7'V":;^inthat 

fondly  called  Great  Britain— home!   **-. 

•J  ■.^n  a  ruinous   turn; 

time,   the   British  coun^*  .  , 

'  .uey  sought  to  ruin  America. 

ceasing  ^P-^'deciaratory  law,  and  the  duties  upon 
tea  and  other  articles,  at  once  proclaimed  their  in- 
justice, and  announced  to  the  Americans,  that  they 
had  but  little  room  for  hope;  infinite  space  for 
fear. — In  vain  they  petitioxeu  for  hedress! — 
Authorised  by  the  law  of  nature,  they  exerted  the 
inherent  powers  of  society,  and  resisted  the  edicts  ! 
which  told  them  that  they  had  no  property;  and 
that  against  their  consent,  and  by  men  over  whom 
they  had  no  control,  they  were  to  be  bound  in 
all  cases  whatsoever. — Dreadful  information!— Pa- 
tience could  not  but  resent  them.  However  re- 
gardless of  such  feelings,  and  resolved  to  endeavor 
to  support  those  all  grasping  claims,  early  in  the 
year  1774,  the  British  tyranny  made  other  edicts 
— to  overturn  American  charters — to  suspend 
or  desJroy,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  the  value 
of  private  property — to  block  up  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton in  terrorem  to  other  American  ports — to  give 
murder  the  sanction  of  law — to  establish  the 
lio  na»  Catholic  religion,  and  to  mike  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  a  despot  in  Canada;  and  as  much  so 
as  lie  then  c!i<>se  to  be  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  And 
general  Gage  was  sent  to  Boston  with  a  considera 
ble  force  .to  usher  these  edicts  into  action,  and  the 
Americans  into  slavery. 


Such  were  the  sentiments  of  America  until  the 
arrival  of  the  British  act  of  parliament  declaring 
the  Americans  out  of  the  royal  protection,  and  de- 
nouncing a  general  war  against  them.  But  coun- 
sels too  refined,  generally  produce  contrary  and 
unexpected  events.  So  the  whole  system  of  Bri- 
tish policy  respecting  America,  since  the  year  1763, 
calculated  to  surprise,  deceive,  or  drive  the  peo- 
ple into  slavery — urg-ed  them  into  independence: 
and  this  act  of  parliament,  in  particular,  finally 
released  America  from  Great  Britain.  Antece- 
dent to  this,  the  British  king,  by  his  hostilities, 
had  as  far  as  he  personally  could,  absolved  Ameri- 
ca from  that  faith,  allegiance  and  subjection  she 
owed  him;  because  the  law  of  our  land  expressly 
declares,  these  are  due  only  in  return  for  his  pro- 
tection, allegiance  being  founded  on  the  benefit  of 
protection.  But  God  knowing  that  we  are  in  peril 
by  false  brethren  as  well  as  by  real  enemies,  out 
of  his  abundant  mercy  lias  caused  us  to  be  released 
from  subjection,  by  yet  a  better  title  than  the  mere 
oppressions  of  a  man  in  the  kingly  office. — This 
•itle  is  singular  in  its  kind — It  is  the  voluntary  and 
joint  act  of  the  whole  British  legislature,  on  the 
twenty  first  day  of  December,  1775,  releasing  the 
faith,  allegiance  and  subjection  of  America  to  the 
British  cro'vn,  by  solemnly  declaring  the  formed  out 
if  the  protection  of  the  hitter,-  and  thereby,  agreeable 
vo  every  principle  of  law,  actually  dissolving  the 


Their  petitions  thus  answeredeven  with  the  i  original  contract  between  king  and  people 
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Hence,  an  American  cannot,  legally,  at  the  suit 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  be  indicted  of  high 
treason;  because  the  indictment  cannot  charge  him 
with  an  act  contra  ligeanti,e  su<e  debitum;  for,  not 
being  protected  by  that  king,  the  law  holds  that 
he  does  not  owe  him  any  faith  and  allegiance.  So 
an  alien  enemy,  even  invading  the  kingdom  of 
England,  and  taken  in  arms,  cannot  be  dealt  with 
as  a  traitor,  because  he  violates  no  trust  or  alle 
giance.  In  short  this  doctrine,  laid  down  in  the 
best  law  authorities,  is  a  criterion  whereby  we  may 
safely  judge,  whether  or  not  a  particular  people 
are  subject  to  a  particular  government.  And  thus 
upon  the  matter,  that  decisive  act  of  parliament 
ipso  jacto  created  the  united  colonies  free  and  in- 
dependent states. 

These  particulars  evidence  against  the  royal  ca- 
lumniator in  the  strongest  manner.  Let  him  not 
with  unparalleled  effrontery  from  a  throne  con- 
tinue to  declare,  that  the  Americans  "meant  only 
to  amuse,  by  vague  expressions  of  attachment 
and  the  strongest  professions  of  loyalty,  whilst 
they  were  preparing  for  a  general  revolt,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  an  independent  empire." 
Ox  the  pirst  of  September,  1775,  Tiichard  Penn 
and  Arthur  Lee,  esquires,  delivered  to  lord  Dart- 
mouth, he  being  secretary  of  state,  a  petition  from 
the  congress  to  the  king,  when  lord  Dartmouth 
told  them,  "no  answer  would  be  given."  The 
petition  contained  this  remarkable  passage,  that 
the  king  would  "be  pleased  to  direct  some  mode,  by 
•which  the  united  applications  of  his  faithful  colonists 
to  the  throne,  in  presence  of  their  common  councils, 
might  be  improved  into  a  permanent  and  happy  recon- 
ciliation; and  that  in  the  mean  lime,  measures  might  be 
taken  for  prevehtivg  thefwther  destruction  of  the  fives  of 
hismajesty's  subjects."  Yet,  hotwitiista-'-ding  tuis 
on  the  26th  of  OcTonr.n  following,  from  the  throne, 
the  king  charged  the  Americans  wi'h  aiming  at 
independence!  The  facts  I  have  stated  are  known 
to  the  world;  they  are  yet  more  stubborn  than  the 
tyrant.     But  let  othsr  facts  be  also  stated  against 

him. There  was  a  time,  when  the    American 

army  before  Boston  had  not  a  thousand  wpight  of 
gunpowder — the  forces  were  unable  to  advance  into 
Canada,  until  they  received  a  small  supply  of  pow- 
der from  this  country,  and  for  which  the  general 
congress  expressly  sent — and  when  we- took  up 
arms  a  few  months  before,  we  begun  with  a  stock 
of  five  hundred  weigh  '.—These  grand  magazines 
of  ammunition  demonstrate,  to  be  sure,  that  Ame- 
rica, or  even  Massachusetts  Bay,  was  preparing  to 
enter  the  military  road  to  independence! — On  the 


Britain  has  conducted  her  irritating  and  hostile 
neasures,  we  cannot  but  clearly  see,  that  God  has 
darkened  her  counsels;  and  that  with  a  stretched 
out  arm,  he  himself  has  delivered  us  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage,  and  has  led  us  on  to  empire. 

In  the  year  1774,  general  Gage  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton to  awe  the  people  into  a  submission    to    the 
edicts  against  America.      The  force  he  brought 
was,  by  the  oppressors,  thought  not  only  sufficient 
tocrmpel  obedience,  butthatthis  would  be  effected 
even  at  the  appearance  of  the  sword.     But,  the 
continent  being  roused  by  the  edicts,  general  Gage, 
to  his  surprise,  found  that  he  had   not   strength 
sufficient  to  carry  them  into  execution.     In  this 
situation  things  continued  several  months,  while, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  general  received  reinforce 
ments,  and   on  the  other,  the  people  acquired  a 
contempt  for  the  troops,  and  found  time  to  form 
their  militia  into  some  order  to  oppose  the  force 
they  saw  accumulating  for  their   destruction -»• 
Hence,  in  the  succeeding  April,  when  the  general 
commenced    hostilities,  be   was  defeated.      The 
victory  produced  the  most   important   effects. — 
The    people  were   animated   to   besiege   Boston, 
where  it  soon   appeared,  that  the  British    troops 
were  too  weak  to  make  any  impression  upon  them, 
thus  acquiring  military  knowledge  by  the  actual 
operations    of   war.— The    united    colonies    were 
roused  to  arms.— They  new  modelled  their  militia 
— raised  regular  troops— fortified  the  harbors— and 
crushed  the  tory   parties  among  them. — Success 
fired  the  Americans  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  passed  such  other 
edicts  as,  adding  to  the  calendar  of  injuries, 
widened  the  civil  breach,  and  narrowed  the  band 
of  the  American  union.  And  such  supplies  were, 
from  time  to  time,  sent  for  the  relief  of  Boston,  as 
not  in  ar.y  degree  sufficient  to  enable  general  Gage 
to  raise  the  siege;  answered  no  other  ends  but  to 
increase  the  number,  heighten  the  spirit,  advance 
the  discipline  of  the  American  army,  and  to  cause 
every  member  of  the  union  to  exert  every  ability 
to  procure  arms  and  ammunition  from  abroad. 
Thus  trained  on  evidently  by  the  Almighty,  these 
troops,  reproached  by  general  Gage  when  they  first 
sat  down  before  Boston,  that  "with  a  preposterous: 
parade  of  military  arrangements,  they  affected  to 
hold  the  army  besieged,"  in  less  than  eleven 
months  compelled  that  British  army,  although 
considerably  reinforced,  to  abandon  Boston  by 
stealth,  and  to  trust  their  safely,  not  to  their  arms, 
but  to  the  winds.  The  British  ministry  have 
attempted  to  put  a  gloss  upon  this  remove  of  their 


Contrary,  if  we  consider  Uie  manner  in  which  Great,    anny.     However,  the  cannon,  stores  and  provisions 
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they  left  in  Boston,  are  in  our  hands,  substantia) 
marks  of  their  flight. 

Thus  there  appears  to  have  been  a  fatality  in 
their  counsels  respecting  Boston,  the  grand  seat 
of  contention;  their  forces  being  inadequate  to 
4ii?  enterprize  on  which  they  were  sent:  And  un- 
der the  same  influence  have  their  attacks  been 
directed  against  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
Savannah  and  this  capital.  Such  a  series  of  events 
is  striking!  It  surely  displays  an  over-ruling  Pro- 
vidence that  has  confounded  the  British  counsels, 
to  the  end  that  America  should  not  have  been  at 
first  shackled,  and  thereby  prevented  from  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of,  and  confidence  in  her  strength, 
to  be  attained  only  by  an  experimental  trial  and 
Successful  exertion  of  it,  previous  to  the  British 
rulers  doing  acts  driving  her,  either  into  slavery 
or  independence. — The  same  trace  of  an  over-rul- 
ing Providence  is  evident  throughout  the  whole 
transaction  of  Ih&English  revolution  of  1688.  King 
James  received  early  information  of  the  prince  of 
Orange's  intention  to  invade  England;  and  Louis 
the  XIV.  offered  the  king  a  powerful  assistance. 
But  his  counsels  were  confounded  from  on  high: 
He  paid  little  attention  to  the  first — he  neglected 
the  last.  The  winds  blew,  and  how  opportunely 
have  they  aided  us;  the  winds  detained  James's 
fleet  at  anchor;  while  they,  directing  the  course  of 
the  prince,  enabled  him  without  any  loss  to  land 
in  England,  at  a  time  when  no  person  thought  of  a 
revolution,  which  was  destined  to  take  place  with- 
in but  a  few  weeks.  Unexpected,  wonderful  and 
rapid  movements,  character  the  British  and  Ame. 
rican  revolutions:  They  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  premeditated  by  man.  And  from  so  close  a 
similitude,  in  so  many  points,  between  the  two 
revolutions,  we  have  great  reason  to  hope  that  the 
American,  like  the  British,  will  be  stable  against 
the  tyrant. 

As  I  said  before,  in  my  last  charge,  I  drew  a 
parallel  between  the  causes  which  occasioned  the 
English  revolution,  and  those  which  occasioned 
our  local  revolution  in  March  last;  and  I  examined 
the  famous  resolution  of  the  lords  and  commons 
of  England  at  Westminster,  declaring  the  law  up- 
on James's  conduct.  The  two  first  points  of  it 
applied  to  our  cwn  case  in  the  closest  manner,  and 
in  applying  the  third,  treating  of  James's  with- 
drawing, I  pointed  out  that  the  abdication  of  the 
regal  government  among  us,  was  immediately  ef- 
fected,  not  only  by  the  withdrawing  of  the  regal 
substitute,  with  the  ensigns  of  government,  but 
that  king  George  had  withdrawn  himself,  "by 
withdrawing   the   constitutional    benefits   of    the 


kingly  office,  and  his  protection  out  of  this  coun- 
try." Thus  couching  my  thoughts  upon  the  article 
of  the  withdrawing,  in  order  that  the  parallel 
should  be  continued  throughout  as  close  as  the 
subject  would  admit,  without  attempting  to  extract 
the  essence  from  the  substance  of  the  resolution, 
to  demonstrate  that  such  a  parallel  was  not  neces- 
sary: A  mode  which,  the  subject  being  new,  might 
not  then  perhaps  have  been  so  generally  satisfac- 
tory. But,  as  the  American  revolution  leads  me 
again  to  mention  that  resolution,  which  in  the 
strongest  manner  justifies  it,  I  make  no  scruple 
now  to  say,  that  the  resolution,  though  appearing 
to  point  out  several  kinds  of  criminality,  yet  has 
only  one  idea  thus  variously  represented. 

"Resolved,  That  king  James  the  second  having 
endeavored  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, by  breaking  the  original  contract  between 
king  and  people;  and,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and 
other  wicked  persons,  having  violated  the  funda- 
mental lav/s,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of 
the  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  government,  and 
that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant." 

But,  before  I  make  any  further  observation  upon 
this  resolution,  allow  me  to  shew  you  the  sense  of 
Scotland  in  the  last,  and  of  America  in  the  present 
century,  touching  an  abdication  of  government; 
and  you  will  find,  that  the  voice  of  nature  is  the 
same,  in  either  extremity  of  the  globe,  and  in  dif- 
ferent ages. 

The  estates  of  Scotland  having  enumerated  king 
James's  mal-administration,  and  in  which  there 
was  no  article  of  withdrawing,  they  declared,  that 
"thereby  he  had  forefaulted  the  rights  of  the 
crown,  and  the  throne  was  become  vacant." — And 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, stating  their  grievances  under  king  George 
the  third,  decreed,  that  "he  has  abdicated  go- 
vernment here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protec- 
tion, and  waging  war  against  us."  And  that  "a 
prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every 
act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the 
ruler  of  a  free  people." 

Thus  in  each  case  it  is  apparent,  the  abdication 
or  forefaulting  took  place  from  but  one  and  the 
same  cause — the  failure  of  protection:  And  this  is 
the  single  idea  that,  I  apprehend,  is  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  Westminster.  Search  to  understand,  what 
is  a  breach  of  the  original  contract — what  a  viola- 
tion of  the  fundamental  laws  wherein  consisted 
the  criminalty  of  James's  withdrawing?  Your  en- 
quiry must  terminate  thus —  a  failure  of  protection. 
— Independent  of  the  nature  of  the  subject,  the 
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history  of  thai  time  warrants  this  copstSUQlioii 
upo"  the  withdrawing  in  particular.  For,  upon 
James's  first  6ying  from  Whitehall,  quitting  the 
administration  without  providing  a  power  to  pro- 
tect the  people,  he  was  considered  by  the  prince 
of  Orange,  and  the  heads  of  the  English  nation, 
as  having  then  absolutely  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment, and  terminated  his  reign;  and  they  treated 
him  accordingly  upon  his  sudden  return  to  White- 
hall, frou\  whence  he  was  immediately  ejected.  In 
short,  a  failure  of  protection  being  once  established, 
it  necessarily  includes,  and  implies  a  charge  of  a 
breach  of  original  contract — a  violation  of  funda- 
mental laws — and  a  withdrawing  of  the  king:  1 
do  not  mean  the  individual  person,  but  the  officer 
so  called.  For  the  officer  beng  constituted  to 
dispense  protection,  and  there  being  a  failure  of 
it,  it  is  evident,  prima  facie,  that  the  officer  is  with- 
drawn; and  in  reality,  because  the  law  will  not 
admit  that  the  officer  can  be  present  and  not  dis- 
pense protection,  as  the  law  ascribes  to  the  king 
in  his  political  capacity  absolute  perfection;  and 
therefore  it  will  intend  a  withdrawing  and  abdica- 
tion, in  exclusion  of  any  idea  of  his  being  present 
and  doing  wrong.  Protection  was  the  great  end 
for  which  mankind  formed  societies.  On  this  hang 
all  the  duties  of  a  king.  It  is  the  one  thing  needful 
in  royalty. 

Upon  the  whole,  what  is  civil  liberty,  or  by 
what  conduct  it  may  be  oppressed,  by  what  means 
the  oppression  ought' to  be  removed,  or  an  abdica 
tion  or  forefaulting  of  the  government  may  be 
induced,  cannot  precisely  be  ascertained,  and  laid 
down  as  rules  to  the  world.  Humanity  is  interested 
in  these  subjects.  Nature  alone  will  judge;  and 
she  will  decide  upon  the  occasion  without  regard 
to  precedent.  In  America,  nature  has  borne  Bri- 
tish oppression  so  long  as  it  was  tolerable;  but 
there  is  a  load  of  injury  which  cannot  be  endured. 
Nature  felt  it.  And  the  people  of  America,  acting 
upon  natural  principles,  by  the  mouths  of  their 
representatives  in  congress  assembled,  at  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  fourth  day  of  July  last,  awfully  declared 
—and  revere  the  sentence!— "That  these  United 
Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent  states,  that  they  are  absolved  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown;  and  that  all 
political  connection  between  them  and  the  state 
of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dis- 
solved." 

A  decree  is  now  gone  forth,  not  to  be  recalled! 
And  thus  has  suddenly  arisen  in  the  world,  a  new 
empire,  styled  the  United  States  of  America.  An 
empire  that  as  soon  as  started    into    existence, 


u-acts  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  the  universe, 
:.,id  bids  fair,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  to  be  the 
most  glorious  of  any  upon  record. — America  hails 
Europe,  Asia  and  Africa!— She  proffers  peace  and 
plenty! 

This  revolution,  forming  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant epochas  in  the  history,  not  of  a  nation, 
but  of  the  world,  is,  as  it  were,  an  eminence  from 
which  we  may  observe  the  things  around  us.  And 
I  am  naturally  led  to  explain  the  value   of  that 

grand  object  now  in  our  possession  and  view to 

state  the  American  ability  by  arms  to  maintain 
the  acquisition— and  to  shew  the  conduct,  by 
which  a  patriotic  grand  jury  may  aid  the  establish- 
ment of  our  infant  empire. 

To  make  men  sensibleof  the  value  of  the  object 
now  in  our  possession,  we  need  no  ingenuity  of 
thought,  or  display  of  eloquence.  To  him  who 
doubts  of  the  meridian  sun,  it  is  sufficient  to  point 
to  it.  So  in  the  present  case,  as  well  to  demonstrate 
the  value  of  the  object  as  the  justice  of  our  claim 
t»  it,  we  need  only  hold  it  up  to  view.— It  is,  to 

MAINTAIN  AMONG  THE  POWERS  OF  THE  EARTH,  THE 
SEPARATE  AND  EQUAL  STATI0M  T0  WHICH  THE  LAWS 
OF  NATORE  AND  OF  NATRe's  GOD  ENTITLE  US. A  few 

months  ago  we  fought  only  to  preserve  to  tin:  la- 
borer the  fruits  of  his  toil,  free  from  the  all-coveting 
grasp  of  the  British  tyrant,  alieni  appetcns,  mi 
profusM,  and  to  defend  a  people  from  being,  like 
brute  beasts,  bound  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  But 
these  two  last  ingredients  to  make  life  agreeable, 
are  now  melted  into,  inseparably  blended  with,  and 
wholly  included  in  the  first,  which  is  now  become 
the  object  for  which  America,  ex  necessitate,  wars 
against  Britain— And  1  shall  now  point  out  to  you 
the  continental  ability,  by  arms,  to  maintain  this 
invaluable  station. 

When,  in  modern  times,  Philip  of  Spain  became 
the  tyrant  of  the  low  countries  in  Europe,  of  seven- 
teen provinces  which  composed  those  territories, 
seven  only  effectually  confederated  to  preserve 
their  liberties,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  They 
saw  Philip  the  most  powerful  prince  in  the  old 
world,  and  master  of  Mexico  and  Peru  in  the  new 
—nations,  incessantly  pouring  into  his  territories 
floods  of  gold  and  silver.  They  saw  him  possessed 
of  the  best  troops,  and  the  most  formidable  navy 
in  the  universe;  and  aiming  at  no  less  than  universal 
monarchy! — But  these  seven  provinces,  making 
but  a  speck  upon  the  globe,  saw  themselves  with- 
out  armies,  fleets,  or  funds  of  money:  yet  seeing 
themselves  on  the  point  of  being  by  a  tyrant  bound 
in  all  cases  whatsoever,  nobly  relying  upon  Pro- 
vidence and  the  justice  of  their  cause,  they  resolved 
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to  oppose  the  tyrant's  whole  force,  and  at  leasi 
deserve  to  be  free.  They  fought,  they  bled,  and 
Were  often  brought  to  the  door  of  destruction. - 

TnEY  REDOUBLED  THEIR  EFFORTS  IX  PROPORTION  TO 

tfieir  danger.  And  the  inhabitants  of  that  speck 
of  earth,  compelled  the  master  of  dominions  so 
extensive,  that  it  was  boasted  the  sun  was  never 
absent,  to  treat  with  them  as  a  free  and  independent 
people! 

For  a  moment,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  fearful 
imagination,  let  us  suppose  that  the  American 
states  are  now  as  defenceless  as  the  Hollanders 
then  were;  and  that  the  king  oi  Great  Britain  is 
now  as  powerful  as  Philip  then  was.  Yet  even 
such  a  stale  of  things,  could  not  be  a  plea  for  any 
degree  of  submission  on  our  part.  Did  not  the 
Hollanders  oppose  their  weakness  to  the  strength 
of  Spain?  Are  not  the  Americans  engaged  in  as 
good  a  cause  as  the  Hollanders  fought  in?  Are 
the  Americans  less  in  love  with  liberty  than  the 
Hollanders  were?  Shall  we  not  in  this,  a  similar 
cause,  dare  those  perils  that  they  successfully 
combated?  Shall  we  not  deserve  freedom!— Our 
past  actions  presage  our  future  achievements  and 
animate  us  in  our  military  efforts  for  "peace,  li- 
berty and  safety."— But  see  the  real  powers  of 
Great  Britain. 

Staggeringbeneath  the  load  cf  an  enormous  debt, 
the  very  annual  interest  of  which,  in  the  year  1775, 
amounted  to  upwards  cf  four  millions  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  Great 
Britain  scarcely  supports  the  weight  which  is  yet 
rapidly  increasing.  During  the  present  year,  she 
prosecutes  the  war  at  a  charge  of  more  than  nine- 
teen millions  sterling,  incurred  by  actual  expenses, 
and  by  loss  of  revenue  in  consequence  of  the  war. 
Her  trade,  her  only  resource  for  money,  is  now  in 
a  manner  destroyed;  for  her  principal  trade,  which 
was  to  this  continent,  is  now  at  an  end;  and  she 
sustains  heavy,  very  heavy,  losses  by  the  American 
captures  of  her  West  India  ships.  Her  manufactures 
are  almost  at  their  last  morsel.  Her  public  credit  is 
certain  to  fail  even  by  a  short  continuance  of  the 
war.  Her  fleets  arenot  half  manned.  And  she  is  so 
destituteof  an army,thatsheisreduced  to  supplicate 
even  the  petty  German  princes  for  assistance;  and 
thinks  it  worth  her  while  to  make  a  separate  treaty 
to  procure  only  668  mer,!— a  last  effort  to  form  an  ar- 
my in  America. — But,  after  all  this  humiliating  exer- 
tion, she  has  even  upon  paper  raised  a  German  army 
of  only  16,868  men  who,  with  about  14,000  national 
troops  and  a  few  Hanoverian  regiments,  compose 
the  whole  military  force  that  she  can  collect  for 
the  American  service.    Nay,  so  arduous  a  task 


was  even  this,  that  her  grand  army  of  but  26,000 
men,  could  not  open  the  present  campaign  be- 
fore the  end  of  August  last  — Add  to  these  particu- 
lars, the  troops  are  unaccustomed  to  the  sudden 
vicissiudes  of  the  American  climate  and  the 
extremes  of  cold,  heat,  and  rain.  They  cannot 
proceed  without  camp  pquipp.ge,  because  they  are 
used  to  such  luxuries.  The  very  scene  of  their 
operations  is  a  matter  of  discouragement  to  them, 
because  they  know  not  the  country;  and  for  their 
supplies  of  men,  stores  and  the  greatest  part  of 
their  provisions,  they  must  look  to  Great  Britain 
— and  there  is  a  vast  abyss  between. — Hence  their 
supplies  must  be  precarious  at  best;  and  failing, 
they  may  be  involved  in  ruin.  A  check  may  aff?ct 
them  as  a  defeat — a  defeat  in  battle  may  annihilate 
their  very  army. — Such  seems  to  be  the  situation 
of  Great  Britain,  while  only  the  American  war  is 
on  her  hands.  But  do  we  not  see  France  and 
Spain,  her  inveterate  enemies,  now  watching  for 
the  critical  moment  when  they  shall  swallow  up 
her  West  India  islands!  When  this  crisis  appears, 
which,  from  the  now  quick  arrivals  of  French  ves- 
sels in  America,  and  from  the  forces  already  col- 
lected, and  others  now  daily  poured  into  the  islands 
by  those  powers,  cannot  be  far  distant,  what  will 
be  the  situation  of  Great  Britain! 


On  the  other  hand,  America  is  possessed  of 
resources  for  the  war,  which  appear  as  soon  as 
enquired  after;  are  found  only  by  being  sought  for; 
and  are  but  scarce  imagined  even  when  found. 
Strong  in  her  union,  on  each  coast  and  frontier  she 
meets  the  invaders,  whether  British  or  Indian 
savages,  reptlling  their  allied  attacks.  The  Ameri- 
cans now  live  without  luxury.  They  are  habituated 
to  despise  their  yearly  profits  by  agriculture  and 
trade.  They  engage  in  the  war  jiom  principle. 
They  follow  their  leaders  to  battle  with  personal 
affection.  Natives  of  the  climate,  they  bear  the 
vicissitudes  and  extremities  of  the  weather. — 
Hardy  and  robust,  they  need  no  camp  equipage, 
and  they  march  with  celerity.  The  common  peo- 
ple have  acute  understandings;  and  there  are  those 
in  the  higher  stations,  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  have  a  comprehensive  view 
of  things  equally  with  those  who  act  against  them. 
In  hort,  the  American  armies  meet  the  war  where 
they  may  be  canstantly  recruited  and  subsisted; 
comforted  by  the  aid  of  their  neighbors,  and  by 
reflections  upon  the  justice  of  their  cause;  and 
animated  by  seeing,  that  they  are  arrayed  in  the 
defence  of  all  that  is,  or  can  be,  dear  to  them. 

From  such  a  people  every  thing  is  to  be  hoped 
['or,  nothing  is  to  be  doubted  cf.     Such  a  people, 
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though  young  in  the  practice  of  war,  ever  werejtrict;  and  these  articles  I  shall  arrange  under  two 
superior  to  veteran  troops.  To  prove  this,  shall  heads:  The  one  relating  to  crimes  and  misdemean- 
I  direct  your  attention  to  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  ors,  immediately  injurious  to  individuals— the  other 
in  their  histories  to  point  out  to  you  numberless  relating  to  such  as  are  injurious  to  the  state, 
instances  of  this  sort?  No,  gentlemen,  America)  Those  crim:-* '■'•Jur,es  that  affect  individuals, 
now  attracts  the  eyes  of  the  world:  she  deserves^.  . -  — «■  either  their  persons,  habitation.  or  pr0. 
our  whole  attention— let  us  not  search  aH-  f  """jperty.  Of  these  injuries  the  most  important  are 
in  remote  or  modern  U^-   *     -aiances  of  s"cU  such  as  effect  the  person;  and  of  such,  the  act  dc 

a  kind  as  »  -    ~"  and  **  h°me  a"d  ,n  °U1"  °Wn      y'|  Paving  the  person  of  life  is  the  most  enormous. 
..  mention  that  such  a  people,  young  in  thei 

art    of  war,    beat  veteran  troops    at   Lexington, 

slaughtered  them  at  Bunker'shill;  and  drove  them 


out  of  Boston!  or  remind  you  of  Sullivan's -Island, 
where,  in  an  unfinished  wooden  fort,  on  a  flat  coast, 
such  men,  during  11  hours,  and  at  the  distance  of 
500  yards,  stood  the  whole  and  unintermitted  fire 
of  a  British  squadron  of  2  ships  of  the  line,  5frigates 
and  a  bomb;  and,  with  15  pieces  of  cannon,  caused 
the  enemy  to  burn  one  of  their  largest  frigates,  and 
to  fly  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  in  a  shattered 
condition,  from  before  our  capital! 

Such  a  contrasted  state  of  the  powers  of  America 
and  of  Britain  is,  1  apprehend,  a  just  representation 
of  their  abilities  with  regard  to  the  present  war; 
and  if  America  behaves  worthy  of  herself,  I  see  no 
cause  to  fear  the  enemy.  However,  in  such  a 
conflict,  we  ought  to  expect  difficulties,  dangers 
and  defeals.  "What,  shall  we  receive  good  at 
the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil?" 
Job's  perseverance  in  his  duty  under  every  calamity, 
at  length  raised  him  to  the  height  of  human  felicity, 
and,  if  we  are  firm,  even  our  defeats  will  operate 
to  our  benefit.  Let  us  remember,  that  it  was  to 
the  danger  in  which  the  Roman  state  was  reared, 
that  she  owed  her  illustrious  men  and  imperial 
fortune.  The  Roman  dignity  was  never  so  majestic; 
her  glory  never  so  resplendent;  her  fortitude  and 
exertions  never  so  conspicuous  and  nervous,  as 
when  Hannibal,  in  the  successive  battles  of  Trabia, 
Thnsymenus  and  Cannse,  having  almost  extirpated 
their  whole  military  force,  the  very  state  ivus  on 
the  brink  of  dissolution — the  Romans  deserved—  and 
they  acquired  victory! 


In  the  contemplation  of  law,  every  taking  of  life 
is  a  homicide;  and,  according  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  each  case,  this  homicide  is  purely 
voluntary,  including  the  cases  of  felony,  as  self-mur- 
der, murder  respecting  another,  and  manslaughter; 
Or,  the  homicide  is  purely  involuntary,  as  per 
infortunium,  misadventure:  Or,  of  a  mixed  kind, 
ex  necessitate;  as  se  deftndendo  inducing  a  forfeiture; 
or  being  under  the  requisition  or  permission  of 
law  and  not  inducing  any:  And  thus,  homicide  is 
either  justifiable,  excusable  ur  felonious. 

It  is  justifiable  in  all  cases  ex  necessitate;  as 
when  life  is  taken  by  the  legal  execution  of  a 
criminal;  or  for  the  advancement  of  justice;  or  for 
the  prevention  of  seme  atrocious  crime. 

It  is  excusable  in  cases  per  infortunium,  mis- 
adventure; as  when  life  is  taken  by  the  doing  a 
lawful  act  without  any  evil  intention:  So  in  cases 
se  d'fendeiuh;  as  a  man  being  attacked  without  any 
provocation  ou  his  part,  and  having  bona  fide 
retreated  as  far  as  he  safely  could,  when  for  self- 
preservation  he  kill3  the  aggressor.  And  although 
tliis  last  arises  ex  necessitate,  and  it  would  there- 
fore seem  to  be  rather  justifiable  than  excusable, 
yet  the  law  intitles  it  necessitas  culpabilis,  and 
thereby  distinguishes  it  from  the  other.  For  the 
law  so  highly  respects  the  life  of  a  man,  that  it; 
always  intends  some  misbehavior  in  the  person 
who  takes  it  away  without  an  express  legal  com- 
mand or  permission. 

But  homicide  is  felonious  in  all  cases  of  man- 
slaughter, murder,  and  self-murder.  In  cases  of 
manslaughter,    as    killing    another    without   any 


degree  of  malice,  and  this  killing  may  be  either1 
And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury,  having  voluntary  by  a  sudden  act  of  revenge  on  a  sudden 
in  this  manner  considered  the  nature  of  the  Ameri-  'provocation  and  heat,  or  it  may  be,  yet  not  strictly 
can  revolution  upon  circumstances  of  fact,  and  s»»  involuntary,  being  in  the  commission  of  some 
principles  of  law,  I  am  to  mark  the  conduct  which  unlawful  act  under  the  degree  of  felony;  for  this 
you  ought  to  pursue,  and  which*  will  enable  you  killing  being  the  consequence  of  the  unlawful  act 
to  aid  the  establishment  of  out,*  infant  empire.  But,  Ivoluntarly  entered  upon,  the  law,  because  of  the 


that  I  may  naturally  introduce  this  subject,  I  shall 
first  state  and  explain  to  you,  the  principal  articles 
of  the  enquiry  wiiich  you  are  sworn  to  make  on 
the  part  of  the  state,  and  for  the  body  of  this  iis- 


previous  intent,  will  transfer  this  from  the  original 
to  the  consequential  object. 

In  cases  of  murder;  as  killing  another  person^ 
ex  malitia  prxcoaiiata:     And  here  it  is  cecessarv 
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that  I  particul  rly  explah  what  the  law  considers 
as  malice  prepense.— Malice  prepense  then,  is  an 
inclination  of  the  mind,  not  so  properly  bearing 


Of  these  the  first  in  degree  is  mayham,  which 
is  the  cutting  out,  with  malice  prepense,  or  dis- 
abling the  tongue,  putting  out  an  eye,  sliuing  the 


ill-will  to  the  person  killed,  the  commonly  received  nose,  cutting  off  a  nose  or  lip,  or  depriving  ano- 
ther of  the  use  of  such  of  his  members  as  may  ren- 
der him  the  less  able  to  defend  himself,  or  annoy 


notion,  as  containing  <,...,  ...,  ,,e!tis%  tlje  dictate  of 
a  wicked  ami  malignant  heart.— i  i.v  •  -...„  of 
mis  secret  inclination  of  the  mind  must  arise, 
because  it  cannot  any  otherwise,  only  from  the 
external  effects  of  it;  and  by  such  evidence,  the 
malignity  of  the  mind  is  held  either  express  in 
part  or  implied  in  law. — Thus,  malice  prepense  is 
held  to  be  express  in  fac*,  when  there  is  evidence 
of  a  laying  in  wait;  or  of  menacings  antecedent, 
grudges,  or  deliberate  compasings  to  do  some 
bodily  harm.  Even  upon  a  sudden  provocation, 
the  one  beating  or  treating  another  in  an  excessive 
and  cruel  manner,  so  that  he  dies,  though  he  did 
net  intend  his  death,  the  slayer  displays  an  express 
evil  design,  the  genuine  sense  of  malice.  This  is 
evidence  of  a  bad  heart;  and  the  act  is  equivalent 
to  a  deliberate  act  of  slaughter.    So  any  willful 


-•^ersary.    The  next  is  rape.    Then  the  infa- 
mous enmt  ..    . 

n   wk  "^nature.     These  are  felonies. 

But  there  are  yet  other  inju.. 

,  .  ,    ,    .        _    .       „  -* •  :nst  the  per- 

son which,  being  of  a  less  flagrant  degree, 

the  tenderness  of  the  law,  described  under  tlic 
gentler  term  of  misdemeanors.  Such  are  assaults, 
batteries,  wounding,  false  imprisonment,  and  kid- 
napping. Here,  in  a  manner,  terminates  the  scale 
of  injuries  against  the  person:  We  will  now  state 
such  as  may  be  perpetrated  against  his  mansion, 
or  habitation. 


By  the  universal  consent  of  all  ages,  the  dwelling 

house  of  man,  was  and  is  endowed  with  peculiar 

immunities  and  valuable  privileges.     Among  the 

ancients,  if  even  an  enemy  reached  the  fire-place  of 
action,  likely  in  its  nature  to  kill,  without  its  being  '     .  .-.  ' 

..     .         _       ...  the  house,  he  was  sure  of  protection.     Tims  we 


aimed  at  any  person  in  particular:  For  this  shews 
an  enmity  to  all  mankind.  So  if  two  or  more  come 
to  do  any  felony,  or  any  unlawful  act,  the  probable 
consequence  of  which  might  be  bloodshed,  and  one 
of  them  kills  a  man,  it  is  murder  in  them  all,  be- 
cause of  the  unlawful  act,  the  malitia  pr&cogitata, 
or  evil  intended.— But  malice  prepense  is  held  to 
be  implied  in  law,  when  one  kills  an  officer  of 
justice  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  or  any  per- 
son assisting  him,  though  not  specially  called.  Or 
when  without  sufficient  provocation,  and  no  affront 
by  words  or  gestures  only  is  a  sufficient  provoca- 
tion, a  man  suddenly  kills  another.  Or  when,  up- 
on  a  chiding  between  husband  and  wife,  the  hus- 
band strikes  the  wife  with  a  pestle  or  other  dan- 
gerous weapon,  and  she  presently  dies.  These 
and  similar  instances,  are  evidences  of  a  malice 
presense  on  the  part  of  the  slayer;  and  he  shall  be 
held  guilty  of  murder. — In  cases  of  self  murder, 
there  must  be  a  voluntary  and  deliberate  putting 
an  end  to  one's  existence;  or  doing  some  unlawful 
malicious  act,  the  consequence  of  which  is  his  own 
death.  In  a  word,  all  homicide  is  presumed  to  be 
malicious,  until  the  contrary  is  made  to  appear  in 
evidence. 

There  is  a  regular  gradation  of  importance  in 
the  component  parts  of  the  universal  system;  and, 
therefore,  there  must  be  a  scale  marking  the  de- 
grees of  injury.  We  have  examined  the  highest 
injury  that  can  be  committed  or  perpetrated  upon 
the  person  of  an  individual — let  us  now  turn  our 
attention  to  such  injuries  against  the  person,  as 
are  of  an  inferior  nature. 


find  Coriolanus  at  the  fire-place  of  Tallus  Aufidius, 
chief  of  the  Volscian  nation,  discovering  himself 
to  Aufidius,  his  public  and  private  enemy,  and  sup- 
plicating and  receiving  his  protection  against  Rome 
'rom  whence  he  was  banished.  And,  on  this  sub- 
ject of  a  dwelling,  Cicero,  the  great  Roman  lawyer, 
orator  and  statesman,  thus  pathetically  expresses 
himself:  "What  is  more  inviolable,  what  better  de- 
fended by  religion  than  the  house  of  a  citizen? 
Here  are  his  altars,  here  his  fire  hearths  are  con- 
tained— this  place  of  refuge  is  so  sacred  to  all  men, 
that  to  be  dragged  from  thence  is  unlawful."  In 
like  manner  we  find,  that  at  Athens  the  habitation 
was  particularly  protected  by  the  law:  Burglary 
was  there  punished  with  death,  altho'  theft  was 
was  not.  And  our  law  hath  so  special  a  regard  to 
a  man's  dwelling  house,  that  it  terms  it  his  castle, 
and  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  violated  with  impunity. 
The  law  ranges  the  injuries  against  it  under  two 
heads — arson,  and  hamesecken  or  housebreaking: 
And,  this  last  it  divides  into  legal  or  proper  bur- 
glary, which  is  nocturnal  house  breaking,  and  house- 
breaking by  day. 

Arson  is  an  injury  that  tends  by  fire  to  annihi- 
late the  habitation  of  another  person,  or  other 
house,  that  being  within  the  curtilage  or  homestall, 
may  reasonably  be  esteemed  a  parcel  of  it,  though 
not  contiguous.  So  a  barn  in  the  field,  with  hay 
or  corn  in  it.  But  this  injury  by  fire,  must  be 
done  with  a  malicious  intent,  otherwise  it  is  only 
trespass. 

Burglary,  is  a  breaking  and  entering  in  the  night 
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time,  the  mansion  house  of  another,  with  intent  to 
fcommit  some  felony  therein,  whether  the  felomous 
intent  be  executed  or  not:  And  all  such  houses  are 
the  objects  of  burglary,  and  of  housebreaking,  as 
are  described  in  the  case  of  arson. 


dwelling  is  the  ohject  of  arson;  but  other  property 
is  the  subject  for  malicious  mischief  to  operate 
upon;  and  indeed  this  spirit  of  wanton  cruelty  has 
a  wide  field  of  action.  This  horrible  spirit  dis- 
plays itself  by  burning  or  destroying  the  property 
of  another,  as  a  stack  of  rice,  corn  or  other  grain; 
or  any  tar  kiln,  barrels  of  pitch,  turpentine,  rosin 
or  other  growth,  product  or  manufacture  of  thU 


But,  to  violate  this  place  of  protection  in  the  day, 
by  robbing  therein,  and  putting  any  dweller  in  fear, 

although   there  be  no  actual  bread,  of  the  house:  .^^  or  kming  or  deslroylng  any  horscs>  s!ieer? 
or  by  breaking  and  robbing  in  the  house,   a  dwel-j^  q(]  ^  ^^ 
ler  being  therein,  and  not  put  in  fear;  or  by  rob- 
bing  and  breaking  the  house,  actually  taking  some- 
thing,   none  being  in  the  house;  or  by  feloniously 


taking  away  something  to  the  value  of  35/.  curren 
cy,  or  upwards,  no  person  being  in  the  house;  or 
by  breaking  the  house  with  intent  to  commit  a 
felony,  any  person  being  in  the  house  and  put  in 
fear,  though  nothing  be  actually  taken— any  such 
violation  is  called  housebreaking— a  crime  not  of 
so  atrocious   a  nature  as   burglary.     For,    in   the 


At  length  the  crime  of  forgery,  concludes  the 
calendar  of  public  offences  against  the  property  of 
an  individual;  I  need  only  define  the  crime:  It  is 
a  fraudulent  making  or  alteration  of  a  writing  to 
the  prejudice  of  another  person. 

Having,  in  this  manner  m&rked,  out  to  you  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  principal  crimes  and 
injuries  against  'he  person,  habitation  and  propert" 
of  an  individual,  I  now  des:iv  your  attention, 'And  I 


shall  not  long  detain  it, while  I  delineate  those  against 
contemplation  of  our   law,  as  well  as  of  all  others,  ,.  ,.  .  ,  ,  .. 

comciapiauun   >•  uui  s  j  the  state;   objects    which  ought    most  carefully  to 


Violency  perpetrated  in  the  night,  are  of  a  more 
malignant  tendency  than  similar  ones  by  day:  Be- 
cause, attacks  in  the  night  occasion  a  greater  de- 
gree cf  terror;  and  because,  they  are  in  a  season  by 
nature  appropriated  to  the  necessary  vest  and  re 
Fresh  m  en  t  of  the  human  body,  which  is  then,  by 
sleep,  disarmed  of  all  attention  to  its  defence. 

With  respect  to  injuries  against  a  man's  perso- 
nal property,  they  are  to  be  considered  under 
three  heads.  Larceny,  malicious  mischief,  forgfc 
ry.  And  larceny,  the  first  of  these,  is  eiher  sim 
pie  or  mixt. 

Simple  larceny,  or  common  theft,  is  a  felonious 
and  fraudulen'  taking  and  carrying  away  the  men 
personal  goods  cf  another — here  no  violence  or 
fear  is  implied,  if  goods  so  taken  nre  above  the 
value,  of  seven  shilling*  currency,  the  offence  is 
termed  grand  larceny;  But  if  they  ure  not  exeted- 
ing  that  value,  the  act  is  petit  larceny.  Mixt  lar 
ceny  has  in  it  all  the  ingredients  of  simple  Wee 
ny;  but  it  is  aggravated  by  a  taking  from  the  house 
or  person;  and  this  taking  is-  yet  aggravated  if 
it  is  under  the  impression  of  violence  or  fear 
Such  a  taking  in  the  house,  with  or  without  vio- 
lence or  fear,  may  or  may  not  fall  within  the 
crimes  ofburglary  or  housebreaking,  according  to 
the  circumstances.  And  such  a  inking  from  the 
person,  without,  or  with  violence  or  fear,  will  be 
but  simple  larceny  in  the  first  caspj  in  the  other, 
it  is  a  robbrry,  £nd  the  value  is  of  no  consider;) 
tion. 

Malicious   mischief  is  a  species  of  i;  jury  the' 

beats  a  uexr  realtion  to  the  crime  of  arson,     A  Ipeacer. 
12. 


I  be  observed    wherever  they  appear.     I  have   pur 
posely  tints  reserved  this  subject,  as  well  because 
it  is   of  the  most  impor'ant  nature,  and  virtually 
includes  the  other,  as  that   by  being  the  list  de- 
•  cribed,  you  may   be   the  m<ire  likely  to  retain  tin 
the  impression  of  it.     Every  outrage  and  vio!enr.» 
against  the  person,  habitation  or  property  of  an  in- 
dividual,  is  a  crime,  a  misdemeanor,  or  a  contempt, 
>vd  therefore  an   injury   against   the  state,  bound 
Hy  original  compact  to  protect  the  individual  in  his 
rights.     For  no  irianj   conceiving  himself  injured, 
as  any  authority,  or  shadow  of  it,  to  redress  him- 
self; because  the  state  has  established  courts  which 
re  vindice.t  i'/jwiantm.     Hence,  every  criminal  in- 
jury against  theindividual  must  Ultimately  wound 
he  state;  and  be  included  in  the  offences  against 
he  body  politic,  Which  must  he  more  important  in 
i  heir  nature  than  those  relating  to  the  individual, 
lprause  they  are  more  extensive,  and  of  a  higher 
degree  of  criminality.     It  behoves  you   thet-efore 
'o  watch  F.>r  the  public  safety;  f;r  this  is  to  be  at- 
;.ntive  to  your  private  security. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  necessary  that  T  trace 
these  crimes,  as  they  are  br  incited  by  the  law.  The 
present  public  service  requires  your  immediate 
particular  attention  to  offerees  d'ine  against  only 
four  acts  of  assembly — the  patrol  and  negro  laws 
— the  law  against  counterfeiting  the  certificates  is- 
sued by  the  late  houses  of  assembly,  or  the  currency 
ssued  by  the  congress  of  the  continent  Or  of  this 
countrv — and,  the  law  to  prevent  sedition,  and  to 
sunrsli   insurgents   and   disturbers    of  the   public 
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The  two  first  laws  are  calculated  to  keep  our 
domestics  in  a  proper  behavior.  The  two  last  were 
expressly  formed  as  two  pillars  to  support  our 
new  constitution;  and  therefore,  these  last  are  your 
mot.t  important  objects. — I  shall  fully  explain  them. 

The  act  against  counterfeiting  extends  to  all 
persons  who  counterfeit,  raze  or  alter,  or  utter,  or 
offer  in  payment,  knowing  the  same  to  be  counter- 
feited, razed  or  altered,  any  certificate  or  bill  of 
credit,  under  the  authority  of  the  late  commons 
house  of  assembly,  or  the  congresses  of  this  coun- 
try, or  of  the  continent. 

The  lawto  prevent  sedition  guards  against  those 
actions  as,  in  such  a  crisis  as  this,  might  reasona- 
bly be  expected  to  operate  against  our  present  ho- 
norable and  happy  establishment.  And  the  variety 
and  importance  of  those  actions,  make  it  necessary 
for  me  to  particularize  them  to  you. 

This  salutary  act  touches  all  persons  taking  up 
arms  against  the  authority  of  the  present  govern- 
ment; or  who,  by  violence,  words  deeds  or  writing, 
cause  or  attempt  to  cause,  induce,  or  persuade  any 
other  person  to  do  so.  In  like  manner,  all  persons 
who  cive  intelligence  to,  or  hold  correspondence 
with,  or  aid  or  abet  any  land  or  naval  force  sent  by 
Great  Britain,  or  any  other  force  or  body  of  men 
within  this  state  with  hostile  intent  against  if.  So 
1hose  who  compel,  induce,  persuade  or  attempt  to 
do  so,  any  white  person,  Indian,  free  negro,  or  slave, 
to  join  any  force  under  authority  derived  from 
Great  Britain.  And  so  all  persons  who  collect,  or 
procure  them  to  be  assembled,  with  intent  in  a 
riotous  and  seditious  manner,  to  disturb  the  pub- 
lic peace  and  tranquility;  and  by  words,  or  other- 
wise, create  and  raise  traitorous  seditions  or  dis- 
contents, in  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the 
public  authority. 

Tims  having  stated  to  .you  such  criminal  injuries 
against  an  individual,  or  the  state,  as  may  be  most 
likely  to  come  within  your  notice,  it  is  a  natural 
consequence,  that  I  describe  the  person  by  law 
held  capable  of  committing  such  injuries. 

In  the  first  place,  the  party  must  be  of  sound 
memory  at  the  time  of  committing  the  offence,  and 
it  is  the  leading  principle  in  every  case.  If  the 
party  is  under  seven  years  of  age,  no  evidence  can 
possibly  be  admitted  to  criminate;  because,  thr 
law  holds,  that  the  party  cannot  discern  between 
jroqd  and  evil.  But'ifthe  accused  is  above  seven 
and  under  fourteen,  he  is  liable  to  be  crimi- 
nated, if  at  the  time  of  his  committing  the  injury, 
his  understanding  was  so  ripe  as  to  occasion  him 


to  shew  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  the  rule  being 
malitia  supplet  cetatem.  And  if  the  party  is  of  the 
age  of  fourteen,  which  is  the  age  cf  discretion,  the 
law  prima  facie  considers  him  capable  of  commit- 
ting offences  as  a  person  of  full  age.  Also  a  luna- 
tic for  crimes  perpetrated  in  a  lucid  interval.  Also 
a  man  for  crimes  done  in  a  state  of  drunkeness  vo- 
UiRtarily  contracted;  and  so  far  is  this  artificial  in- 
sanity from  excusing,  that  it  tends  to  aggravate 
the  offence. 

All  those  particulars  relating  to  the  person,  ha- 
bitation and  property  of  an  individual;  those  re- 
specting the  safety,  peace  and  tranquility  of  the 
state;  and  these  describing  the  perpetrator  of  cri- 
minal injuries,  are  so  many  proper  heads  for  your 
diligent  enquiry:  And  such  offenders  and  offences 
being  within  your  knowledge,  you  must  make 
due  presentment  of  them.  You  are  to  hear  evi- 
dence only  on  the  part  of  an  information  to  you  of 
an  offence;  for  an  indictment  by  you  is  only  in  the 
nature  of  a  solemn  and  public  accusation,  which  is 
afterwards  to  be  tried  and  determined  by  others: 
You  are  only  to  examine,  whether  there  be  sufti- 
cient  cause  to  call  upon  the  party  to  answer. 
Twelve  of  you,  at  least  must  agree  in  opinion,  that 
the  accu§ed  ought  to  undergo  a  public  trial — so 
twelve  other  jurors  are  to  declare  hitn  innocent 
or  guilty. — Happy  institutions!  whereby  no  man 
can  be  declared  a  criminal,  but  by  the  concurring 
voices  of  at  least  four  and  twenty  men,  collected 
in  the  vicinage  by  blind  chance,  upon  their  oaths 
to  do  justice;  and  against  whom,  even  the  party 
himself  has  no  exception!] 

Thus,  gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury,  with  the 
best  intentions  for  the  public  service,  however 
executed,  having  declared  to  you,  that  you  are 
not  bound  under,  but  freed  from  the  dominion  of 
the  British  crown,  I  thought  myself  necessarily 
obliged,  and  I  have  endeavored  to  demonstrate  to 
you,  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  are  natu- 
ral events — that  the  independence  of  America 
was  not,  at  the  commencement  of  tiie  late  civil  war, 
or  even  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  year,  the  aim 
of  the  Americans — that  their  subjection  to  the  Bri- 
tish crown,  being  released  by  the  action  of  Brtish 
oppression,  the  stroke  of  the  British  sward,  and  the 
tenor  of  a  British  act  of  parliament,  their  natural 
rise  to  empire  was  couductedby  tub  hand  or  God! — 
that  the  same  strong  hand,  by  proceedings  equally 
unexpected,  wonderful  and  rapid  as  in  our  case, 
conducted  the  English  revolution  of  1688— that  the 
revolutions  in  England  and  Scotland  at  that  pe- 
riod, and  in  America  now,  giving  a  new  epocha  to 
thehistorv  of  the  world,  were  founded  in  the  same 
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lediate  cause;  a  failure  of  protection— that  those,  constituting  the  united  colonies  of  North  America 


revolutions  concurred  in  one  grand  evidence  of  the 
feelings  of  nature  on  such  a  subject — that  every 
species  of  mal-administration  in  a  king  is  to  be 
traced  to  a  failure  of  protection,  which  is  the  only 
instrument  working  his  abdication — that  the  object 
for  which  we  contend,  is  just  in  its  nature  and  of  in- 
estimable value— that  the  American  revolution  may 
be  supported  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success 
by  arms— and  that  it  may  be  powerfully  aided  by 
a  grand  jury. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  most  cordially  congratulate  you, 
placed  as  you  are  in  a  station,  honorable  to  your- 
selves, and  beneficial  to  your  country.  Guardians 
of  the  innocent,  you  are  appointed  to  send  the  rob- 
ber, the  murderer,  the  incendiary  and  the  traitor 
to  trial.  Your  diligence  in  enquiring  for  such  of- 
fenders, is  the  source  of  your  own  honor,  and  a 
means  of  your  country's  safety,  and  although  nc 
such  offenders  be  found,  your  laudable  search  will 
yet  tend  to  curb  a  propensity  to  robbery,  murder, 
sedition  and  treason.  See,  gentlemen,  what  great 
advantages  may  result  from  your  vigilant  and  pa- 
triotic conduct!  Your  ears  ought  to  be  shut  to  the 
petitions  of  friendship,  and  to  the  calls  of  consan- 
guinity— but  they  ought  to  be  expanded  to  receive 
the  complaints  of  your  injured  country,  and  the  de- 
mands of  impartial  justice.  Brutus  inflicted  upon 
his  sons  the  ultimum  supplicium  for  conspiring  to 
reestablish  the  regal  government  in  Rome.  And, 
if  a  similar  occasion  should  arise  in  America,  which 
God  forbid,  I  trust  a  Brutus  will  not  be  wanting! 
Let  those,  if  there  are  any  such,  w'  o  treacherously 
or  pusillanimously  hanker  after  a  return  of  regal  go- 
vernment, remember  such  tilings  and  tremble. — 
L"t  us  ever  remember,  rejoice  and  teach  our  chil- 
dren, that  the  American  empire  is  composed  of 
states  that  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
independent;  "that  they  are  absolved  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  British  crown;  and  that  all  political 
connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great 
Britain,  is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved. 

THE  PRESENTMENTS  OF  THE  JURY. 
South-Carolina. 
At  a  court  0/ general  sessions  of  the  peace,  oyer 

ASB     TERMINER,    ASSiZE    AND     GENEItAL     GAOL      UK- 

i.ivkry,   begun  to  be  held  at  Charleston,  fur  the  dis 


ndependent  states;  an  event,  however  once  dread- 
ed as  repugnant  to  those  hopes  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  the  British  state,  which  was  then  ardent- 
ly entertained,  yet  which  every  American  must 
now  most  joyfully  embrace,  as  the  only  happy 
means  of  salvation  and  security,  and  the  surest  pre- 
vention to  the  treacherous  and  cruel  designs  of  a 
wicked  and  detestable  enemy. 

II.  As  the  kind  and  beneficent  hand  of  a  vviss 
and  bounteous  Providence  has  so  ordered  and  dis- 
posed of  human  events  that,  from  calamities  which 
were  dreaded  as  the  most  miserable  and  destruc- 
tive to  America,  benefits,  the  most  advantageous, 
honorable  and  desirable  have  arrisen  to  her,  which 
now  gives  a  very  joyful  prospect  to  liberty  and 
happiness — we  think  our  grateful  sense  of  such 
peculiar  care  and  protection  cannot  be  manifested 
in  a  way  more  acceptable  and  proper  than  in  a 
strict  regard  to  the  duties  which  mankind  owe  to 
their  God. 

III.  We  present  the  growing  evil  of  many  church- 
es established  by  law  falling  to  decay,  and  some 
remaining  without  ministers  to  perform  divine  ser- 
vice, in  divers  parishes  in  this  district,  by  which 
means  the  spirit  of  religion  will  decline,  and  be- 
come prejudicial  to  the  manners  of  the  people. 

IV.  We  present  and  recommend  a  proper  militia 
law  to  be  made,  in  such  manner  as  to  compel  im- 
partially and  equally  all  degrees  of  persons  liable 
to  do  the  duty  therein  required,  so  as  to  enable 
the  good  people  of  this  state  (who  are  now  become 
principally  the  guardians  thereof)  to  repel  any  do- 
mestic or  foreign  enemy  as  far  as  possible. 

V.  We  present  and  recommend,  that  care  may 
always  be  had,  that  none  but  gentlemen  of  weight 
and  influence,  and  good  example,  be  prevailed  on 
to  qualify  and  act  in  the  commission  of  peace,  by 
whose  influence  licentiousness,  sedition  and  pro- 
fligacy may  be  suppressed,  and  good  order  main- 
tained. 

\T.  We  present  and  recommend,  that  some  of- 
fice may  be  created  in  this  district,  whereby  exe- 
cutions and  salas  by  the  sheriff  may  be  recorded, 
so  that,  on  the  death  or  removal  of  the  sheriff,  re- 


trict  of  Charleston,  on    Tuesday,  October  15th,   in\convss  may  be  had  l0  such  records  b     those  con. 

the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand   seven  hundred] 

and  seventy-six.  )  cerned. 

Presentments  of  the  grand  jury  for  the  said  district.  |      VII.  We  present  and  recommend,  that  Jews  and 

I.  It  is  with  most  cordial  satisfaction  we  embrace  others  may  be   restrained  from  allowing  their  ne- 

this  opportunity  of  offering  oar  congratulations  on  j  groes  to  sell  gools  in  shops,  as  such  a  practice  m*y 

the  late   declaration  of  the  continental  congress;]  hrudce  other  negroes  to  steat  and  barter  with  them 
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VIII.  We  present  the  ill  practice  of  Jews  open- 
ing their  shops  and  selling  of  goods  on  Sunday 
to  the  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day. 

IX.  We  present  the  burrack  master  Philip  Will, 
for  seizing  of  firewood  on  the  wharves,  under  pre- 
tence of  the  public,  when  he  applies  the  same  to 
his  own  use,  to  the  distressing  of  the  inhabitants. 
By  information  of  Mr.  Patrick  Hinds,  one  of  the 
grand  jurors. 

X  We  present  the  want  of  more  constables  in 
this  district,  we  being  informed  that  there  are  on- 
ly four  in  this  town. 

XI.  We  return  our  thanks  tolas  honor, the  chief 
justice,  for  his  excellent  charge  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  sessions,  and  desire  that  the  charge 
and  these  presentments  be  forthwith   printed  and 

published. 

Jjseph  Glover,  foreman,  [l.  s.] 
JBenjumin  Baker,  [t.  s.] 

Benjamin  Dart,  [i»  s.] 

John  Fullerton,  [i»  s.] 

Christopher  Fitzismons,   [l.  s.] 


William  Ifopton, 

William  Hale, 
Patrick  Hi:,  (Is, 
Charles  Jolmston, 
Amir  hid  Lord, 
John  Miles, 
William  Hussel, 
Stephen  Toiunsend. 


[L.   S.] 

O  s.] 

[t.8.3 

[L.  S] 
[L.  S.3 

[L  S.] 
[L.  S.] 
[L.  S.] 


ANOTHER— BY  THE  SAME. 

SOUTU  CaIIOLINA. 

At  a  court  of  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  oyer 

AND  TERMINER,  ASSIZE  AND  nKSEltAt  GAOL  DELIVK- 

hy,  be^uvi  and  holden  at  Charleston,  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Charleston,  the  2lst  October,  U7T,  before 
the  honorable  Wii.uam  Heniit  Draytqk,  esq. 
chief  justice,  and  his  associates,  justices  of  the 
said  court. 

Ouheueh,  That  the  political  part  of  his  honor,  the 
chief  justice's  charge  to  the  grsnd  jury,  together 
with  their  presenti.ientsbe  forthwith  printed  and 
published. 

By  the  court, 

JOHN  COLCOCK,  C.  C.  S. 

THE  POLITICAL  PART  OF  THE  CHARGE. 

Gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury.— Being  but  just 
returned  from  the  house  of  God,  we  are,  I  trust, 
(sanctified  to  enter  upon  the  most  important  civil 
duties,  and  possessed  of  the  favor  of  Heaven,  to 
aid  us  in  our  eivloavors  faithfully  to  discharge  our 
respective  functions.  At  present,  it  is  your  part 
attentively  to  listen  to  me— it  is  mine  to  discourse 


of  those  points  immediately  relative  to  your  duty 
in  this  court,  and  of  such  things  as  may  enable 
you,  when  you  shall  return  into  your  vicinage,  in  a 
more  enlarged  manner  to  support  the  laws  and 
freedom  of  your  country.  The  occasion  of  our 
meeting  demands  the  first — the  present  crisis  of 
public  affairs  requires  the  last,  and  I  flatter  myself 
your  time  will  neither  be  disagreeably  nor  un- 
profitably  occupied.  Let  me  therefore  begin  with 
laying  before  you  some  considerations  aimed  to 
support  the  freedom  of  your  country;  such  are  ever 
uppermost  in  my  thoughts. 

Do  you  seriously  think  of  the  great  work  in 
which  you,  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  America, 
are  engaged?  You  ought  to  do  so  without  ceasing, 
and  to  act  with  a  corresponding  vigor.  For,  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  work  is  the  most  stupendous, 
augus!,  and  beneficial  of  any  extant  in  history.  It 
is  to  establish  an  asylum  against  despotism:  of  an 
entire  world  to  form  an  empire,  composed  of  states 
iinked  together  by  consanguinity,  professing  the 
same  religion,  using  the  same  language  and  cus- 
toms, and  venerating  the  same  principlesof  liberty. 
A  compounded  political  cement,  which,  in  the 
formation  of  the  grand  empires  upon  record,  no 
political  architects  but  ourselves  ever  possessed — 
a  cement  prepared  to  our  hand  by  the  Great  Con- 
structor of  the  universe;  and  for  the  best  of  pur- 
poses. 

Formed  to  enjoy,  "among  the  powers  of  the 
"  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which 
"  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  us," 
by  an  unexpected  and  unprovoked  declaration  of 
the  king  and  parliament  of  Britain,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  .America,  having  no  property  nor  right, 
were  by  them  to  be  bound  in  all  cases  whatsoever 
— by  their  sending  a  military  force  to  compel  us 
to  submit  to  that  declaration — by  their  actual 
seizure  of  our  property— by  their  lighting  conflagra- 
tions in  our  land---perpetrating  rape  and  massacre 
upoa  our  people,  and  finally  releasing  us  from  our 
allegiance,  by  announcing  to  us,  on  the  twenty-first 
day  of  December,  1775,  that  we  ivere  by  themselves 
placedout  of  their  protection — America  has  been  com- 
pelled to  step  into  that  station  which,  I  trust,  we 
are  willing,  and  which,  1  am  convinced,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  we  are  able  to  maintain  .---My  dear 
countrymen,  turn  your  attention  to  the  transactions 
of  the  last  twelve  months,  and  be  convinced,  that 
j  our  cause  is  the  peculiar  care  of  Heaven. 

Human  policy  at  best  is  but  short  sighted;  nor 

is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  original  formation 

j  of  the  continental  army  was  upon  an   erroneous 

1  principle.     The  people  of  America  arc  a  people  Qf 
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property;  dmost  every  man  is  a  freeholder.  Then- 
supreme  rulers  thought  such  men,  living  at  ease 
in  their  farms,  would  not  become  soldiers  under 
long  enlistments;  nor,  as  all  that  was  then  aimed 
at  was  a  redress  of  grievances,  did  they  think  'here 
would  be  occasion  for  their  military  services,  but 
for  a  few  months.  Hence  the  continental  army 
was  formed  upon  short  enlistments— a  policy  that 
unexpectedly  dragged  America  back  to  the  door  of 
slavery.  As  the  times  of  enlistments  expired  the 
lust  year,  the  American  army  decreased  in  power, 
"till  it  possessed  scarce  any  thing  but  its  appella- 
tion. And  Washington,  a  name  which  needs  no 
title  to  adorn  it,  a  freeman  above  all  praise,  having 
evacuated  Long-Island  and  New-Tork  to  a  far  su- 
perior force,  having  repeatedly  baffled  the  enemy 
at  the  White  Plains,  who,  quitting  that  scene  of 
action,  suddenly  took  fort   Washington  (Nov,  16J 


2  500  men;  their  ti.ne  of  service  was  to  expire  in  a 
few  days,  nor  was  there  any  prospect  that  they 
could  be  induced  to  stay  longer.  This,  such  as  it 
was,  appeared  the  only  force  that  could  be  opposed 
to  ffie  British,  which  seemed  to  halt  only  to  give 
time  to  tha  American  vigor  to  dissolve  of  itself, 
and  display  us  to  the  world  as  an  inconstant  peo- 
ple, noisy,  void  of  public  virtue  and  even  shame. 
But,  it  was  in  this  extremity  of  affairs,  when  no 
human  resource  appeared  in  their  favor,  that  the 
Almighty  chose  to  manifest  his  powers  to  shew 
the  Americans  that  he  had  not  forsaken  them;  and 
to  convince  the  states  that  it  was  by  him  alone  thev 
were  to  be  maintained  in  their  independence,  if 
they  deserved  to  possess  it. 

Like  Henry  the  fourth  of  France,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  who  ever  lived,  Washington,  laying 
aside  the    generalissimo,  assumed  the    parlizan. 


and  bendi  g  their  course  to  Philadelphia,  he,  with  I  He  had  but  a  choice  of  difficulties,     lie  was  even 
bu'  a  handful  of  men,  boldly  threw  himself  in  their  ;n  a  more  desperate  situation  than  that  in    which 


front,  and  opposed  their  progress.-  -With  a  chosen 
body  of  veterans,  who  had  no  near  prospect  of 
discharge,  it  is  a  difficult  operation 'to  make  an 
orderly,  leisurely  and  effectual  retreat  before  a;su- 
perior  enemv;  out  with  Washington's  little  army,  not 
exceeding  four  thousand  men,  raw  troops,  who  had 
but  a  few  weeks  to  serve,  to  nuke  such  a  retreat,  for 


thaking  of  Prussia  was  before  the  battle  of  Torgaus 
when  there  was  no  step  which  rashness  dictated, 
but  prudence  advised  him  to  attempt.  The  ene- 
my were  now  in  full  possession  of  the  Jerseys.  A 
principal  body  of  them  were  posted  at  Trenton  on 
the  Delaware:  Washington  occupied  the  opposite 
banks.      His  army,  our  only  apparent  hope,  now 


eighty  miles,  and  through  a  populous  country,  with-  jsomewhat  shortof  2,o00  men,  was  to  be  disbanded 
out  being  joined  by  a  single  neighbor,  a  most  dis-   m  a  very  few  days:  he  resolved  to  lead  it  to  battle 


couraging  circumstance,  nothing  in  the  whole  science 
of  war  could  be  more  difficult;  yet  it  was  most 
completely  performed.  Washington  caused  the 
Delaware   to  bound  the  enemy's   advance.      He 


before  that  fatal  period;  and  at  least  afford  it  an 
opportunity  of  separating  with  honor.  He  pre- 
pared to  attack  the  enemy  at  the  dawn  of  day,  on 
the  26th  of  December.      The  weather  was  severe. 


summoned  general  Lie  with  the  corps  under  his  xhe  ice  in  the  river  prevented  the  passage  of  a 
command  to  jain  him.  That  veteran,  disobeying  j  part  eVen  of  his  small  for ce.  But  with  tiio.se  (1,500 
his  repeated  orders,   for   which   I  presume  rigid   men)  that  he  transported  across  the  river,  through 


inquisition  is  yet  to  be  made,  loitering  when  he 
should  have  bounded  forward— he  allowed  himself 
to  be  surprized  a.id  made  a  prisoner,  (Dec.  13, J 
at  a  distance  from  his  troops.  Washington,  i:i  the 
abyss  of  distress,  seemed  to  be  abandoned  by  \\\> 
officer  next  in  command — by  the  Americans  them- 
selves, who  seemed  appalled  at  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy.  Rape  and  massacre,  ruin  and 
devastation  indiscriminately  overwhelmed  iuhigs  and 
lories,  and  marked  the  advance  of  the  British  forces. 
The  enemy  being  but  a  day's  march  from  Philadel- 
phia, the  quakers  of  that  city,  by  a  public  instru- 
ment, dated  the  20th  of  December,  declared  their 
attachment  to  the  English  domination — a  general 
defection  was  feared — the  congress  removed  to 
Baltimore — American  liberty  evidently  appeared  as 
in  the  last  convulsive  agony! 


a  violent  storm  of  snow  and  hail,  he  marched 
against  the  enemy.  Toe  unavoidable  difficulties 
in  passing  the  river,  delayed  his  arrival  at  their 
advanced  posts  till  eight  in  the  morning.  The 
conflict  was  short.  About  thirty  of  the  British 
troops  were  killed;  600  fled,  90y  officers  and  pri- 
vates surrendered  themselves  prisoners,  with  si.v 
pieces  of  brass  artillery  and  four  pair  of  colors. 

This  brilliant  success  was  obtained  at  a  very 
small  price— only  two  officers,  and  one  or  two 
privates  wounded.  In  a  word,  the  victory  in  effect 
re-established  the  American  affairs.  The  consent 
of  the  victors  to  continue  six  weeks  longer  under 
their  leader — and  the  elevation  of  the  spirits  of 
the  people  were  its  immediate  consequences — 
most  important  acquisitions  at  that  crisis.  The 
enemy  roused  from  their  inactivity,   and   with  a 


Washington  was  now  at  the  head  but  of  about  >vitw  of  uUusving    Wus'jHgtan    us   little   time   as 
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possible  to  reap  other  advantages,  they  in  a  hurry 
collected  in  force,  and  inarched  against  him.  He 
was  posted  at  Trenton.  On  the  second  of  January 
the  front  appeared  in  the  afternoon—they  halted 
with  design  to  make  an  attack  in  the  morning;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  a  cannonade  was  begun  and 
continued  by  both  parties  till  dark.  Sanpinck 
creek,  which  runs  through  Trenton,  parted  the 
two  armies.  Oar  forces  occupied  the  south  bank, 
and  at  night  fires  were  lighted  on  both  sides.  At 
twelve,  Washington  having  renewed  his  fires,  and 
leaving  guards  on  the  passages  over  the  creek,  and 
about  500  men  to  amuse  the  enemy,  with  the 
remainder  of  his  army,  about  one  in  the  morning, 
he  marched  to  Pnncetown  to  cut  off  a  reinforce- 
ment that  was  advancing.  He  arrived  at  hisdestina. 
tion  by  sun-rise,  and  dislodged  them:  they  left  up- 
wards of  100  men  dead  on  the  spot,  and  near  300 
more  as  prisoners  to  the  victors. 

It  was  by  such  a  decisive  conduct  that  the  king 
of  Prussia  avoided  being  overwhelmed  by  a  com 
bined  attack  upon  his  camp  at  Lignitz,  on  the 
morning  of  the  15th  of  August,  1760,  by  three 
armies,  led  by  Daun,  Louthhn  and  Ccernichew,  who 
were  advancing  against  him  from  different  quarters. 
In  the  night  the  king  marched,  and  in  the  morning, 
by  the  time  Daan  arrived  at  his  empty  camp,  he 
had  defeated  Loudohn  in  his  advance.  So  the 
Roman  consul,  C.  Claudius  Nero,  dreading  the 
junction  of  Hannibal  and  his  brother  Jlsdrubal,  who 
was  in  full  march  to  him  with  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment, left  his  camp  before  Hannibal,  with  such  an 
sppearance  as  to  presuadehim  he  was  present,  and 
with  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  his  army  privately 
quitting  it,  he  rapidly  marched,  almost  the  whole 
length  of  Italy,  while  Rome  trembled  at  his  steps, 
and  joining  the  other  consul,  he  defeated  Asdrubal, 
who,  had  he  with  his  forces  joined  his  brother,  had 
male  him  in  all  probability  an  over  ma'ch  for  the 
Romans.  Thus  equal  geniuses  provs  their  equallity, 
by  wisely  adapting  their  conduct  to  their  circum- 
stances. 

The  action  at  Trenton  was  as  the  making  of  the 
flood.  From  that  period  success  rowled  in  upon 
us,  with  a  spring  tide.  That  victory  gave  us  an 
army— the  affair  of  Prince  town  procured  us  a  force, 
and  the  re  prossession  of  all  the  Jerseys  but  Bruns- 
wick and  Jimboy.  For  the  enemy,  astonished  at 
Washington's  vivacity,  dreaded  the  loss  of  those 
posts  in  which  they  had  deposted  their  stores,  and 
ran  back  to  hide  themselves  behind  the  works 
they  had  thrown  up  around  them.  Washington 
pursued,  and  by  the  fifth  of  January  those  forces 


which,  but  a  few  days  before,  were  in  full  possession 
of  the  Jerseys,  he  had  closely  confined  to  the 
environs  of  Brunswick  and  Amboy.  In  this  situa- 
tion both  armies  continued  until  the  13th  of  June 
last,  when  general  Howe  made  an  attempt  to 
proceed  to  Philadelphia,-  but  being  baffled,  he 
suddenly  abandoned  Brunswick  ("June  22J  and  in 
a  day  or  two  after  Jimboy,  and  retired  to  State?i- 
island. 

In  the  mean  time  general  Burgoyne  was  advanc- 
ing from  Canada  against  Ticonderoga.  He  ap- 
peared before  the  place  on  the  28th  of  June — a  day 
glorious  to  this  country — and  gem  St.  Clair,  who 
commanded  in  that  important  post,  without  waiting 
till  the  enemy  had  completed  their  works,  or 
given  an  assault,  to  sustain  which,  without  doubt, 
he  had  been  sent  there,  suddenly  abandoned  the 
fortress  and  its  stores  to  the  enemy,  ("July  6th.) 
The  public  have  loudly  condemned  this  evacuation; 
and  the  congress  have  ordered  strict  enquiry  to  be 
made  into  the  causes  of  it. 

Gen.  Burgoyne  having  thus  easily  possessed  him- 
self of  Ticonderoga,  immediately  began  to  mea- 
sure the  distance  to  JYew-York.  But  being  destitute 
of  horses  for  his  dragoons,  waggons  for  the  convey- 
ance of  his  baggage,  and  in  urgent  want  of  pro- 
visions, he  halted  near  Saratoga,  to  give  time  for 
the  operation  of  the  proclamation  he  had  issued 
("June  23d)  to  assure  the  inhabitants  of  security, 
*nd  to  induce  them  to  continue  at  home  with  their 
effects.  But,  regardless  of  public  engagements 
("August  9th)  he  suddenly  detached  lieutenant  col. 
Baum,  with  1,500  men,  and  private  instructions 
to  strip  the  people  of  their  horses,  waggons  and 
provisions;  and  gave  "stretch"  to  his  Indians  to 
scalp  those  whom   he  had  exhorted  to  "hemain 

aCIETLT  AT   TUEIR  HOUSES." 

Things  now  wore  a  dreadful  aspect  in  that  psrt 
of  America:  but  general  Stark  soon  changed  the 
countenance  of  affairs.  With  a  body  of  2000  men, 
principally  militia,  he  attacked  ("August  16th) 
lieutenant  col.  Baum  at  Bennington,  stormed  his 
works,  killed  about  200  of  his  men,  took  656  pri- 
soners, together  with  four  brass  field  pieces  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  baggage;  losing  only 
about  SOmenkilled  and  50  wounded.  This  success- 
ful attack  at  once  rescued  the  country  from  mas- 
sacre and  ruin;  and  deprived  general  Burgoyne  of 
those  supplies  that  alone  could  enable  him  to  ad- 
vance: nor  was  it  less  important  in  respect  to  the 
time  at  which  it  was  made.  For  at  this  juncture, 
fort  Stanwix  was  hard  pressed  by  gen.  St.  Ledger^ 
who,  having  advanced  from  lake  Ontario,  had  laid 
siege  to  it  on  the  second  of  August.     Gem.  JlnoCtl 
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had  been  preparing  to  march  to  its  relief,  and  hel  fence  of  the  Brandy-Wine,  the  American  army  fell 
hud  now  full  liberty  to  continue  his  rout.  His  j  back  six  and  twenty  miles  to  the  Schuylkill:  nor 
near  approach  compelled  the  enemy  with  precipita 


did  gen.  Howe  derive  any  advantage  from  the 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle.  This  is  the  40tu 
day  since  the  engagement,  and  we  have  heard  from 
Philadelphia,  in  less  than  half  the  time,  circum- 
stances furnishing  reasonable  ground  to  conclude, 
that  for  at  least  three  weeks  after  his  victory,  gen. 
Iloive  made  no  impression  upon  the  army  of  the 
United  Slates;  and  that  he  purchased  his  passage 


tion  to  raise  the  siege,  (Aug.  22)  leaving  their 
tents,  and  a  large  part  of  their  ammunition,  stores, 
provision  and  baggage,  nor  did  he  lose  any  time  in 
setting  out  in  pursuit  of  them. 

Such  unexpected  strokes  utterly  disconcerted 

general  Burgnyne.     Our  militia  began  to  assemble 

in  considerable  numbers.     He  now  anxiously  cast  LftDe  jBrdndtf-  W ine  at  no  small  price,     lie  curried 

his   eye    behind   to    Ticonderoga;   and    wished   U>\ Bunker's  \n\\,  but  he  lost  Boston.     I  trust  he  ha* 

trace  back  his  steps.     But  while  gen.   Galea  was  passed  tlie  Brandy  Wine  but  to  sacrifice  his  army, 

advancing  against  his  front,  at  Still- Water,  with  aLs  \i  were  in  presence  of  our  illustrious  congress, 

superior  force,  the  fruit  of  Bennington  and  Stan-  as  an  attonementfor  his  ravages  and  conflagrations 

wix,  a  part  of  the  American  troops  had  occupied  \-m  America. 

the  posts  in  his  rear,  and  were  penetrating  to       u     ....  ,  ,       ,  •  c 

p  '  '  Having  thus  taken  a  general  and  concise  view  of 

Ticonderoga.      In    their   advance    they    took    2001  „  .       .  ,.    .  , 

5  J  j  the  progress  of  the  wur  in  the  north,  let  us  now 

battaux  and  293  prisoners;  and  having  seized  the;  ;        . 

v  °  I  turn  our  attention  to  our  situation  at  home.      In 

old  French  lines  near  that  fortress,  on  the  18th  J  j^„/.      c  '      ..    .       „,    ,;       .   . 

respect   or   our  government,   it  is  affectionately 
September  they  summoned  the  place  to  surrender.  ,    ,„..,  , ,  __        , 

1  }  .  •..    .  obeyed.  With  regard  to  cannon,  arms  and  ammum- 


Later  advices  which,  though  not  indisputable,  yet 


tion,  we  are  in  a  truly  respectable  condition.     As 


well  authenticated  say,  gen.  Burgoyne  is  totally  tQ  ^^  we  are  ^  grmd  emporium  fop  the 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  and  that  Ticonderoga  cont:nent  01i,  that  j  cjuld  but  giye  ag  ^  an 
with  all  its  stores  is  in  our  possession.  Indeed,  from  j  uni  of  the  pubUc  vigmr  of  ,.g  people  Alas, 
oe  already  know,  we  have  every  reason  j  u  seems  ^  ^  been  Kpopted  jQ  the  same  boUoms 

with  the  growth  of  their  lands.     What!  are  we 


to  believe  that  the* American  arms  are  decisively 
triumphant  in  that  quarter 


As  to  gen.  Howe,  at  the  head  of  the  grand  Bri 
tiih  avmy,  even  when  the  campaign  was  far  advanc- 
ed, he  had  not  done  any  thing  in  aid  of  his  mas- 
ter's promise,  in  June  last,  to  his  parliament,  that 
his  forces  would  "effectually  crush"  America  in  the 
course  of  "the  present  campaign."  Driven  from 
the  Jerseys,  and  having  embarked  his  troops  on 
the  23d  of  July,  he  put  to  sea  from  Sandy  Hook 
with  226  sail;  and  having  entered  the  Chesapeake, 
he  landed  his  army  (about  12,000  men)  the  30th  of 
August,  on  Turkey-point,  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
Skirmishing  with  the  American  light  troops  he 
pushed  on  to  Brandy  Wine  creek,  behind  which 
Washington  was  posted  to  obstruct  his  passage. 
By  a  double  onset  on  the  11th  of  September,  at 
Chad's  ford  and  Jones'  six  miles  above,  where,  be 
cause  of  uncertain  and  contradictory  intelligence, 
Washington  had  not  made  a  disposition  adequate 
to  the  force  with  which  the  enemy  attacked,  they 
crossed,  first  at  Jones'  and  then  at  Chad's.  The 
engagement  was  long  and  obstinate.  The  highest 
account  does  not  make  our  whole  loss  exceed  1000 
men  and  9  field  pieces;  the  lowest  state  of  the  ene- 
my's  is  not  so  low  as  1000  killed — a  slaughter  fiom 
which  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  proportion  ofj  themselves  as  an  army  drawn  up  to  rece.ve  the 
their  wounded.    Not  having  made  good  the  del  shock  of  assault,  and   from  the  nature  of  their 


sensible  that  we.  are  yet  at  war  with  Great  Britain? 
We  proceed  as  if  we  had  totally  vanquished  the 
enemy.  Are  we  aware,  that  to  continue  such  a 
conduct  is  to  allure  them  to  act  in  this  state,  that 
TRAr.EriY  they  performed  the  last  winter  in  the 
Jerseys?  Do  we  intend  to  acquire  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  the  horrors  of  war?  Do  we  desire 
to  be  driven  from  this  beautiful  town — to  be  dis- 
possessed of  this  valuable  seat  of  trade — to  see 
ourselves  flying  we  know  not  whither — our  heirs 
uselessly  sacrificed  in  our  sight,  and  their  bodies 
mangled  with  repeated  stabs  of  bayonets?  Tell 
me,  do  you  mean  that  your  ears  shall  be  pierced 
with  the  unavailing  shrieks  of  your  wives,  and  the 
agonizing  screams  of  your  daughters  under  the 
brutal  violence  of  British  or  Brunswick  ruffians? — 
Rouse,  ii  use  yourselves  into  an  activity  capable 
of  securing  you  against  these  horrors.  In  every 
quarter  the  enemy  are  vanquished  or  baffled.  They 
are  at  a  stand;  cease,  my  beloved  countrymen, 
cease,  by  your  langour  in  the  public  defence,  and 
your  ardor  after  private  gain,  to  invite  them  to 
turn  their  steps  this  way  and  seize  your  country 
as  a  rich  and  easy  prey.  The  slates  of  America 
are  attacked  by  Britain.     They  ought  to  consider 
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ground,  occupying  thirteen  towns  and  villages  in)  a  powerful  nation  of  Indians,  who,  urged  by  )3:i!aii>, 


the  extent  of  their  line.  Common  prudence  dictates 
that  the  several  corps,  in  their  respective  stations, 
during  the  whole  time  they  are  in  battalia,  should 
use  the  utmost  vigilance  and  diligence,  in  being  on 


had  attacked  the  United  States.  But  such  brilliant 
proceedings,  unless  supported  with  propriety,  will 
cover  us  with  infamy.  They  will  appear  as  the 
productions  of  faction,  folly  and  temerity;  not  of 


their  guard,  and  in  adding  strength  to  strength  |  patriotism,  wisdom  and  valor.     What  a  contrast! 


for  their  security.  We  are  in  the  right  wing  of 
the  American  line,  and. at  a  distance  from  the  main 
bod)'— are  we  doing  our  duty?     No!  we  have  in  a 


how  humiliating  the  one— how  glorious  the  other! 
Will  not  pride  spur  us  on  to  add  to  the  catalogue? 
W:ll  you  not  strive  '.o  rival  the  vigour  of  the  JVorlh? 


manner  laid  up  our  arms— nay,   even   prizes  are   Do  we  admire  the  great  names  of  antiquity?     Do 


prepared  for  the  horserace!  we  can  spare  no  la- 
borers to  the  public,  because  we  are  employing 
them  to  collect  on  all  sides  articles  for  private 
emolument.  We  amuse  ourselves  with  enquiries 
into  the  conduct  of  those  who  permitted  the  loss 
of  Ticonderoga,  nor  do  we  appear  to  have  an  idea 
that  others  will,  in  their  turn,  scrutinize  our  con- 
duct at  this  juncture — a  crisis  when  we  know  that 
the  enemy  have  collected  their  force,  and  are 
actually  advanced  against  the  main  battle  of  Ame 
rica;  where,  if  they  shall  find  they  can  make  no 
impression,  and  we  have  now  a  flattering  prospect 
they  will  find  their  efforts  abortive,  it  is  but  rea- 
sonable to  imagine  they  will  recoil  upon  our  post. 
They  will  sail  faster  against,  than  aid  can  be 
marched  to  us.  Their  arrival  will  be  sadden--- 
shall  they  find  us  shame/till;/  occupied  in  the  amuse 
merits  and  busness  of  peace?  Why  has  the  Almighty 


we  wish  for  an  opportunity  to  be  equally  celebrated 
by  posterity?  -  Than  the  present,  there  never  was 
a  more  inviting  or  certain  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing an  immortal  name.  A  world  to  be  converted 
into  an  empire,  is  the  work  now  in  hand— a  work 
whereon  the  names  of  the  workmen  will  be  engrav- 
ed in  indelible  characters.  Shall  we  not  exert  our- 
selves  to  be  ranked  in  this  most  illustrious  list? 
Nor  is  it  so  difficult  a  thing  to  acquire  place  in  it, 
as  may  be  imagined:  it  is  in  every  man's  power  to 
exert  himself  with  vigor  and  constancy.  My  deaf 
countrymen,  trifle  not  with  an  opportunity  un- 
exampled, and  not  to  be  recalled— it  is  passing 
with  rapidity.  Let  us  put  our  hands  to  our  breasts, 
and  examine  what  we  have  done  in  forwarding  this 
imperial  structure.  How  many  must  say,  1  have 
youth— strength-  -activity— an  abundant  fortune 
learning-  sense,  or  some  of  these  blessings;  CKit — = — * 


endowed  us  with  a  recollection  of  events,  but  that  I  have  shewed  my  attachment  to  Amenca  only  by 
we  may  be  enabled  to  prepare  against  dangers,  by  I  a  momentary  vigour,  to  mark  my  inconstancy- 
avoiding  the  errors  and  follies,  the  negligence  and  '  scrutinizing  the  conduct  of  others -good  wishes, 
supines,-,  by  which  others  have  been  ruined.  I:  |  and  enquiring  the  news  of  the  day.  Such  men  must 
a  sense  of  our  duty  to  our  country,  or  of  safety  to  be  sensible  of  a  disgraceful  inferiority,  when  they 
posterity,   is  too  weak  to  rouse  us  into  action;  if  hear  those  American  names,  which   the  trumpet  of 


the  noble  passions  of  the  mind  have  not  force  to 
elevate  us  to  glory — the  meaner  ones,  perhaps, 
may  drive  us  into  a  state  of  security.  The  miser, 
amidst  all  his  anxiety  to  add  to  his  heap,  is  yet 
careful  to  provide  a  strong  box  for  its  safety.  Shall 
we  neglect  even  such  an  example  of  prudence? 
Pride  raised  Cassi7is,s  dagger  against  Ciesar,  and 
procured  him  the  glorious  title  of  the  last  of  the 
Jicmans.  We  were  the  first  in  America,  who  pub- 
licly pronounced  lord  North's  famous  conciliatory 
motion,  inadmissible — we  raised  the  first  regular 
forces  upon  the  continent  and  for  a  term  of  three 
years — we  first  declared  the  causes  of  taken  up 
arms--- we  originated  the  councils  of  safety---we 
were  among  the  first,  who  led  the  way  to  inde- 
pendence, by  establishing  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment—we  were  the  first  who  made  a  law  authoris- 
ing the  capture  of  British  vessels  without  distinc- 
tion—we alone  have  defeated  a  British  feet— we 
alone  have  victoriously  pierced  through  and  reduced 


f,;me  now  sounds  through  the  world;  a  blast,  that, 
will  reach  the  ears  of  the  latest  posterity. 

Surely  such  men  may  have  a  desire  to  be  relieved 
from  so  oppressive  a  sensation:  the  remedy  is  with-' 
in  their  own  power;  and  if  they  will  use  it,  while 
it  throws  off  their  disgrace,  is  will  operate  for  the 
benefit  of  their  country.  Let  them  enquire  of  the 
president,  what  sehvice  trey  can  be^deh  tur 
state.  To  a  rich  planter,  he  would  say,  if  you  will 
send  20,  30,  or  40  laborers  to  thepubilc  works,  and 
for  ivhom  you  shall  be  paid,  you  will  do  an  essential 
service  in  a  critical  lime.  To  another,  if  you  will 
diligently  overlook  and  push  on  the  construction 
of  such  a  battery,  or  line,  you  will  merit  the  thanks 
of  your  fellow-citizens.  To  a  third,  if  instead  of 
hunting  you  will  ride  about  your  neighborhood,  or 
a  little  beyond,  and  endeavor  o  ins'ruct  those  who 
re  ij^norAnt  of  t:ip  importance  of  the  public  con- 
test—reclaim  the  deluded,  animate  the  timid- 
rouse  the  languid— and  raise  a  spirit  of  emulation 
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Who  snail  exert  himself  most  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  America:  you  will  deserve  the  applause 
of  the  continent.  How  many  opportunities  are 
there,  for  a  man  to  distinguish  himself;  and  to  be 
beneficial  to  his  country! 


Nor  ought  those  who  have  labored  much  in  the 
public  defence,  to  sit  down  at  ease,  if  they  can  per- 
form  other  services.     The  enemy  are  repulsed  in 
their   attacks— they   are   at  a  stand— they   seem 
stunned.  Let  us  now  collect  our  whole  strength- 
one  effort,  more  and  they  must  be  crushed.     We  are 
•warned  to  expect  the  enemy;  and  it  is  probable,  the 
back  country  militia  may  be  called  to  do  duty  in 
this  town,  during  the  ensuing  winter.    I  wish  to 
extend  some  aid  to  such  of  their  families,  as  may 
be  most  distressed  by  their  absence  from  home; 
and  I  do  therefore  declare,  that  I  appropriate  my 
last  year's  salary  for  that  service.    I  am  endeavor- 
ing to  raise  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  my  country- 
men—the ungenerous  reill  attribute  this  appropria- 
tion to  other  motives— I  know  the  world  too  well 
to  doubt  it.      But,  let  such  follow  their  inclina- 
tions—I  rely  upon  the  integrity  of  my  conduct.     I 
ought  to  endeavor,  to  discharge  my  duty  to  the 
public;  nor  is  it  a  consideration  with  me,  that  my 
conduct  in  the  prosecution  of  my  duty,  may  expose 
me  to  a  reproach  of  vanity  or  ingratitude;  a  want 
of  sympathy  for  those  in  distress  or  natural  affec- 
tion; I  am  always  satisfied,  when  I  know  that  I  do 
not  deserve  such  censures.     I  feel  for  those,  who 
feel  disagreeable  effects  from  my  conduct:  but, 
among  the  many  things  I  regret,  I  cannot  but  thus 
publicly  lament,  that  not  the  least  attention  is  paid 
to  two  important  resolutions  of  our  congress  in 
Jane  1775.     One,  that  all  absentees  holding  estates 
in  this  country,  except  the  sick,  and  those  above 
sixty,  and  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  ought 
forthwith  to  return — the  other,  that  no  person  hold- 
ing property  in  this  country   ought   to  withdraw 
themselves  from  its  service,  without  giving  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  so  doing.      The  gentle 
voice  of  legislative  recommendation  is  not  regard- 
ed— must  the  legislature,  in  order  to  be  heard, 
raise  its  voice  to  the  tone  of  forfeiture?     Our  coun- 
try stands  in  need  of  the  advice,  the  countenance, 
the  personal  support  of  all  those  who  have  .pro- 
perty in  it.     Nor  is  it  just  or  reasonable,  that  any 
should  enjoy  ease  and  safety  by  continuing  at  a.  dis- 
tance, while  the  people  here  have  put  their  all  at 
hazard.  If  we  fail,  they  continue  secure  in  lift-  anr 
estate;  if  we  suceed,  they,  without  toil  or  danger 
reap  every  benefit  we  shall  procure.     I  know  son.e. 

of  those,  who  are  absent,  contrary  to  the  recoc- 
—-13, 


mendation  of  their  country,  nor  an  I  s.»  ungenerous 
is  to  attribute  their  absence  to  a  disgraceful  policy. 
Rut,  even  they  must  be  so  ingenious  as  to  admit 
that  those  who  do  not  know  them,  have  room  to 
cast  this  reproach  upon  them,  and  to  be  dissatisfied 
at  their  conduct. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  speak  with  boldness  and 
nlainness  In  a  time  like  this,  that  language  should 
be  as  the  thunder — not  as  the  music  of  the  spheres 
—and  that  I  discourse  to  grand  jurors  of  other 
things,  hesides  their  mere  duties  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. Hence,  upon  other  occasions  have  I  reasoned 
upon  tlie  propriety  of  our  revolution  in  JMnrch  1776 
— upon  the  legal  necessity  of  the  American  inde- 
pendence— and  now,  upon  the  situation  of  affairs, 
I  do  most  earnestly  recommend,  that  you  urge 
these  topicks,  when  you  blend  yourselves  again 
among  your  neighbors.  In  every  station  that  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  fill,  I  have  counselled  the 
most  decisive  measures;  nor  have  I  been  sparing 
of  my  personal  assistance  in  their  execution!  The 
public  service  requires  an  unwearied  application, 
unabating  vigor,  and  a  readiness  to  make  the 
greatest  sacrifices.  I  firmly  trust,  that  we  shall 
*ct  as  her;  and  that  posterity  will  have  no  just 
cause  to  reproach  Our  o  nduct. 


THE  PRESENTMENTS  OP  THE  JURY. 
Sooth  Car  lina. 
At  a  court  o/*geneiul  sessions  of  the  peace,  oyer 

AND  TERMINER,  ASSIZE  AND  GENERAL  GAOL  DE- 
LIVERY, begun  unci  ho/den  at  Charleston,  fur  the 
ditrict  of  Charleston,  the  21st  October  1777,  before 
the  honorable  William  Henry  Drayton,  esq.  chief 
justice,  and  his  associates,  justices  of  the  said  coin". 
Presentments  of  the  grand  jury  for  the  said  district. 

I.  We  the  grand  jurors  of  said  district,  think  it 
our  duty  to  present  as  a  great  grievance,  that  most 
of  the  magistrates  in  the  commission  of  the  peace 
for  Charleston  refuse  to  act,  by  means  whereof 
many  criminals,  particularly  slaves,  escape  punish- 
ment, to  the  great  encouragement  of  crimes  and 
offences:  And  we  are  of  opinion,  that  this  remissness 
in  the  magistrate,  is  owing  to  the  law  disallowing 
any  fees,  for  the  most  salutary  services  to  the  pub- 
lic. 

II.  We  present  as  a  grievance,  the  number  of 
voluntary  absentees  from  this  state  now  in  Europe, 
men  of  large  possessions,  that  they  are  not  particu- 
larly ordered  to  return,  and  join  their  countrymen,  in 
the  present  contest  for  liberty  and  independence. 

HI.  We  present,  by  the  information  of  Mr.  benja- 
min Edings,  that  the  public  road  leading  from 
Slann's  island  to  Edisto  island,  has  never  been 
finished,  (for  want  of  commissioners)  and  is  now 
in  such  bad  order,  that  it  is  very  difficult  fcr  the 
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inhabitants  to  pass  over,  and  which  may  be  verj 
detrimental  in  case  of  any  invasion  or  other 
emergency,  and  hope  that  due  attention  may  be  had 
in  remedying  this  evil. 

IV.  We  return  oar  thanks  to  his  honor  the  chief 
justice,  for  his  excellent  and  patriotic  charge  de- 
livered at  the  opening  of  this  sessions,  and  beg  the 
same,  with  our  presentments,  may  be  forthwith, 
printed  and  published. 

Edward  Light-vood,  foreman,  [r..  s.] 


Philip  Tidyman, 
John   Webb, 
John  C- eight  on, 
Henry   Sumxeayes, 
John  Lyon, 
Samuel  Legare, 
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Samuel  Dunlap, 
John  Rivers, 
Robert  Murrell,  jun. 
James   Witter,  jun. 
William  lloyall, 
JJeiijamin  Edings, 
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Judge  Drayton's  Speech. 

The  speech  of  the  hon.  William  Henry  Drayton,  esq. 
chief  justice  of  South  Carolina,  delivered  on  the 
twentieth  January,  1778, in  the  genera  assembly — 
resolved  into  the  committee  of  the  -adio'e,  upon  the 
articles  of  the  confederation  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Mr.  Chaiiimaiv. — A  plan  of  a  confederation  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  is  at  length  by  con- 
gress, given  to  the  continent:  A  subject  of  as  high 
importance  as  can  be  presented  to  their  attention. 
Upon  the  wise  formation  of  this,  their  independer 
cy,  glory  and  happiness  ultimately  depend.  The 
plan  is  delivered  abroad  for  private  and  public  in- 
formation: It  is  sent  to  us  for  consideration.  Sir, 
rny  mind  labors  under  the  load  that  is  thus  thrown 
upon  it.- -Millions  are  to  experience  the  effects  of 
the  judgment  of  those  few,  whom  the  laws  per- 
mit to  think  and  to  act  for  them  in  this  grand  bu- 
siness. Millions — posterity  innumerable,  will  bless 
or  curse  our  conduct! — Their  happiness  or  misery 
depend  r,pr.n  us —  heir  fate  is  now  in  our  hands! 
I  almost  tremble,  while  I  assist  in  holding  the  im- 
portant, balance! — But  sir,  the  great  disposer  of 
all  rnings,  has  placed  us  in  this  important  period, 
pregnant  with  vast  events.  He  has  called  us  forth 
to  legislate  for  the  new  world;  and  to  endeavor 
to  bind  the  various  people  of  it,  in  durable  bands 
of  friendship  and  union.  We  must  obey:  and  1 
trust  we  shall  obey,  w'uh  courage  and  integrity. 
Actuated  by  these  principles,  I  am  incapable  of' 


receding  from  my  duty:  And  conscious  that  1  ana 
ound  to  consider  the  subject  of  a  confederation 
of  the  U  lited  States,  upon  the  broad  basis  of  equal- 
ity, 1  shall  endeavor  to  discharge  this  obligation, 
first,  by  viewing  the  plan  before  us,  with  liberality, 
and  with  that  decency  and  respect,  due  to  the  high 
authority  from  which  it  is  derived;  and  then,  by 
aking  the  liberty  of  throwing  out  my  ideas  of 
such  terms,  as  in  my  opinion  are  desirable,  attain- 
able, and  likely  to  form  a  beneficial  confederation. 
The  best  writers  upon  government,  agree  in  this 
as  a  political  truth;  that  were  the  liberties  of  the 
people  are  to  be  preserved,  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive should  ever  be  separate  and  distinct;  and 
that  the  first  should  consist  of  parts  mutually  form- 
ing a  check  upon  each  other.  The  consuls,  seiate 
and  people,  constituted  such  a  government  in  Rome: 
The  king,  lords  and  commons,  erected  such  a  gov- 
ernment in  Britain,  The  first,  one  of  the  best  of 
antiquity — the  last,  the  mos"  perfect  system,  the 
wit  of  man  ever  devised:  But  both,  as  it  is  the  case 
with  all  things  temporal,  lost  their  capability  of  ac- 
tion, and  changed  their  very  nature. 

We  are  about  to  establish  a  confederated  go- 
vernment which  I  religiously  hope  will  last  for 
agrs.  And,  I  must  be  pardoned  when  I  say,  that 
this  government  does  not  appear  likely  to  be  form- 
ed upon  those  principles,  which  the  wisest  men 
have  deemed,  and  which  long  and  invariable  ex- 
perience prove,  to  be  the  mos;  secure  defences  to 
liberty.  The  congress  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of 
this  wise  mode  of  government.-  At  least  it  is  cer- 
tain,  that  they  have  rejected  it.  I  lament  their  de- 
cision: I  have  apprehensions  for  the  consequences. 
Into  their  own  hands,  they  appear  inclined  to  as- 
sume almost  all  the  important  powers  of  govern- 
ment. The  second  article  speaks  of  the  sovereign- 
ty of  the  respective  states,  but  by  the  time  we  ar- 
rive at  the  last,  scarce  the  shadow  of  sovereign- 
ty remains  to  any.  "No  two  or  more  States  shall 
enter  into  any  treaty,"  but  by  consent  of  congress 
— "nor  shall  any  body  of  forces  be  kept  up  by 
any  state,  in  time  of  peace,  exoept  such  number 
only,"  as  congress  shall  deem  requs'te— "no  ves- 
sels of  war,  shall  be  kept  up  in  ti  ne  of  peace  by 
any  st»te,  except  such  number  only,"  as  congress 
shall  deem  necessary— "nor  shall  anv  state  grant 
commissions  to  any  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  except 
it  be  after  a  declaration  of  war  by,"  C  ngress — 
md,  these  are  great  and  humiliating  restrictions 
upon  their  sovereignty.  It  is  of  necessity,  that  the 
sovereignty  ofthe  states  should  be  restricted-  but 
I  would  do  this  with  a  gentle  hand.  Cannot  a  good 
confederation  be  had,  without  these  humiliating 
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restriction*,?  I  think  it  may.     However,  independ-   consider  the  subsequent  proviso,  worded  in  these 


ent  of  the  settlement  of  this  point;  the  two  last 
restrictions  require  another  observation.  From 
the  first  of  them,  it  ought  to  be  presumed,  that  up- 
on a  vacancy  in  any  of  the  vessels  of  war,  kept  up 
by  any  state  in  time  of  peace  by  the  permission  of 
congress,  the  state  to  which  they  belong  shall  in 
time  of  peace,  be  at  liberty  to  issue  a  new  com- 
mission: But  if  this  is  to  be  presume!,  the  senti- 
ment  ought  to  have  been  precisely  expressed;  for  it  is 


most  peremptory  terms,  that  "no  treaty  of  com- 
merce shall  be  made  ivhereby  the  legislative  power 
of  the  respective  states  shall  be  restrained  from  im- 
posing such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners,  as  their 
own  people  are  subject  to,  or  from  prohibiting  the 
exportation  or  importation  of  any  species  of  goods 
or  commodities  whatsoever."  1  know,  that  the  rule 
of  construction  in  law,  is  capable  of  warranting 
the  meaning  I  have   extended  to   the  first  clause, 


obvious,  a  doubt  upon  this  matter,  may  arise  from  |  and  of  giving  efficacy  to  both:    But  then  it  must, 

destroy  the  positive  terms  in  the  second,  qualifying 
by  giving  them  an  operation  only  respecting  trea- 
ties of  commerce,  which  shall  be  made  exclusive  and 
independent  of  the  fore!gn  stipulations  of  congress 
in  treaties  already  proposed.  And  unless  this  rale 
takes  place,  the  first  clause  is  absolutely  in  effect 
repealed,  by  ihat  which  is  subsequent.  We  expe- 
rimentally know,  that  men  will  not  always  admit 
that  to  be  reason,  which  really  is  so;  and  that  where 
there  is  a  doubt,  they  will  obstinately  contend  for, 
and  persist  in  opposite  constructions.  '1  hose  two 
clauses  will  undoubtedly  admit  of  contention;  and 
the  least  consequence  that  can  arise,  will  be,  either 
that  the  first  clause  muse  be  considered  as  repeal- 
ed, erthe  natural  import  of  the  positive  terms  in 
the  last  must  be  destroyed,  and  qualified.  And 
independent  of  these  disagreeable  alternatives,  the 
last  clause  appears  to  be  an  intolerable  clog  to  fo- 
reign negotiation.  -I  could  wish  here  to  finish  par- 
ticularizing matter  of  doubt:  but  it  is  necessary  to 
select  one  instance  more,  and  then  I  will  shew  the 
main  tendency  of  these  objections. 

In  the  fourth  section  of  the  ninth  anicle,  con- 
gress is  vested  with  the  power  of  "regulating  the 
trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians,  not 
members  of  any  of  the  states,  provided  that  the 
legislative  right  of  any  state  within  its  own  limits, 
be  not  infringed  or  violated."  I  much  approve 
the  grant,  but  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  the 
grant  and  proviso  combined.  For  I  cannot  conceive> 
in  what  manner  the  legislative  right  of  a  state 
within  its  own  limits,  can  be  infringed,  by  an  act 
of  congress  relative  to  Indians  not  members  of  any 
state;  and  thereforenot  within  the  limits  of  any  so  as 
to  be  subject  to  the  operation  of  its  legislative  right. 

It  is  of  no  moment  with  me,  whether  the  doubts 
I  have  raised,  are  deemed  obvious  and  important, 
or  rather  refined  and  of  little  consequence.  Grant, 
and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  they  have  the  ap. 
pearance  of  doubts— I  ask  no  more.  The  honor 
and  interest  of  America  require,  that  their  grand 
act  of  confederation,  should  be  a  noble  monument, 
free    as  far  as  human  wisdom  can  enable  it  to  be 


the  restriction,  that  no  state  shall  grant  commis- 
sions to  any  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  except  it  be  af- 
ter a  declaration  of  war.  These  clauses,  if  we 
give  due  efficacy  to  the  signification  of  words,  re- 
ally clash — at  leasr  displaying  an  ambiguity,  they 
require  a  rule  of  construction,  that  must  destroy 
the  paremptoriness  of  words.  A  rule  which  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  into  an  instrument  of  this  kind; 
for  it  should  be  maturely  considered;  and  it  may 
be  precisely  worded,  without  the  formality  in  a 
statute  law. 

There  seems  to  be  a  dangerous  inaccuracy  in  that 
part  of  the  sixth  article,  prohibiting  the  states  re- 
spectively from  entering  into  any  conference  with 
any  king,  prince  or  state.  1  presume  this  ought 
to  be  understood,  to  respect  &  foreign  state  only: 
But  it  may  be  insisted  upon,  that  the  prohibition 
includes  even  the  United  States.  And  why  should 
not  two  or  more  of  these  have  any  conference?  I 
would  have  the  doubt  absolutely  destroyed. 

The  third  section  of  the  article  now  under  my 
observation,  declares,  that  "no  slate  shall  lay  any 
imposts  or  duties,  which  may  interfere  with  any 
stipulations  in  treaties,  entered  into  by  congress 
with  any  king,  prince  or  state,  in  pursuance  of  any 
treaties  already  proposed  by  congress  to  the  courts 
of  France  and  Spain:"  And  I  must  contrast  this, 
with  the  provision  in  the  ninth  article,  "thatno  trea- 
ty of  commerce  shall  be  made  whereby  the  legis- 
lative power  of  the  respective  states  shall  be  re- 
strained from  imposing  such  imposts  and  duties 
on  foreigners,  as  their  own  people  are  subject  to, 
or  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  impor- 
tation of  any  species  of  goods  or  commodities 
whatsoever."— -I  am  of  opinion,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand from  the  first  of  these  clauses,  that  no 
state  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties,  which  may  inter- 
fere with  the  present  foreign  stipulations  of  con 
gress,  in  treaties  already  proposed;  and  that  such 
stipulations,  free  of  such  interference,  may  be  con 
eluded  by  treaty:  But  this  latter  meaning,  is  not 
expressed.  Indeed  a  great  doubt  arises,  whether 
this  be  the  true  intent  of  that  clause,  when  wel 
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from  dt  feet   and   flaw:    Every   thing   unnecessary  through  which  the  free  white  inhabitants  of  that 


should  be  critically  removed— eVery  appearance  of 
doubi,  should  be  carefully  eradicated  out  of  it.     Il 
i*>  not  to  be  thought,  but  that  the  present  congress 
clearly  understand  the  confederation.     But  other 
congresses  will  look  for  the  spirit  of  the  law.  This 
♦'will  then  be  the  result  of  their  good  or  bad  logic; 
and  this  will  depend  on  their  good  or  bad  digestion; 
on  the  violence  of  their  passions;  on  the  rank  and 
condition  of  the   parties,  or  on  their  connections 
with  congress;  and  on  all  those  little  circumstances, 
which  change  the   appearance  of  objects   in    the 
fluctuating  mind  of  man."    Thus  thought  the  illus- 
trious marquis  Deccaria,  of  Milan,  a  sublime  phi- 
losopher, reasoning  on  the  interpretation  of  laws.— 
I   must  be  permitted  to  continue  his  ideas,  yet  a 
little  further  upon  this  subject— they  are  so  exact 
]y  in  point.     He  says,  "there  is  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  common  axiom:    The  spirit  of  the 
laws  is  to  be  considered.     To  adopt  it,  is  to  give  way 
to  the  torrent  of  opinions."     "When  the  code  of 
laws  is  once  fixed,   it  should   be   observed   in  the 
literal  sense."     "When   the  rule   of  right  which 
ought  to  direct  the  actions  of  the  philosopher,  »s 
well  as   the  ignorant,  is  a  matter  of  controversy, 
not  of  fact,  the  people  are   slaves  to   the   magis- 
trates."—Is  it  not  the  intention  of  the  confedera- 
tion, that  the  people  shall  be  free?— Let  it  then  be 
adapted  to  the  meanest  cup  .city— let   the  rule  of 
right  be  not  matter  of  controversy,  but  of  fact— let 
the  confederation  be  understood  according  to  that 
strict  rule  by    which  we  understand   penal  laws 
The  confederation  is  of  at  least  as  much  import- 
ance to  America,  as  penal  laws  are  in  a  small  so- 
ciety—safety to  the  people   is  the  object  of  both. 
In  a  word,  the  spirit  of  laws,  lays  down  this  maxim, 
that  "in  republics,  the  very  nature  of  the  constitu- 
tion requires  the  judges  to  follow  the  letter  oi  the  law. 
The  fourth  articles  declares,  "that  the  free  in- 


state are  by  law  entitled — This  article  also  pro- 
vides for  the  "removal  of  property  imported  into 
any  state;"  but  the  removal  of  property  acquired 
in  it,  into  that  "of  which  the  owner  is  an  inhabi- 
tant," is  neglected.  IIss  not  the  owner  an  equal 
right  to  enjoy  at  home,  the  last  kind  of  property  as 
the  firs'?  The  provision  in  behalf  of  the  congress, 
or  a  state,  is  manifestly  in  contradistinction,  to 
that  in  favor  of  a  private  owner. 

The  fifth  article  directs,  that  delegates  shall  be 
annually   appointed  to  meet  in  congress,  on   the 
first  Monday  in  November;  and  this  is  a  matter  re- 
quiring particular  attention.  Our  climate  instructs 
us,  that  the  general  assembly  should  make  their 
long    and  important  session    in  winter;  and  but  a 
short  one  in  summer,  rather  to    finish  than  begin 
even  common  business.     Indeed  this  is  assented  to 
by  the  members,  and  of  course  but  few,  and  those 
too,  in  the  vicinity  of  Charleston,  attend   the  sum- 
mer sitting,  which  cannot  even   with  prudence  be 
had  between  the  months  of  July  and  November. 
When  then,  sir,  are  the  delegates  to  be  elected 
for  the    November  congress?    Are  they  to  be  cho- 
sen in  the  summer  session;  and  in  a  very  thin  house 
of  course?  Congress  cannot  intend  this — our  coun- 
try cannot  admit  of  it;  because  such  delegates,  a 
representation  of  the  highest  natwe,  should  ever  be 
chosen  in  a  full  house,  as  the  most  obvious  sign 
that  they  are  the  real  delegates  of  the  people      Nor 
can  it  be  expected,  they  should  be  chosen  in  Jan- 
uary, the  time,  which  the  climate  and  local  cir- 
cumstances point  out,  as  the  most  proper  for   be- 
ginning our  long  and  important  session.     For  this 
would  be  reducing  us  to  the  necessity  of  appoint- 
ing delegates,  almost  twelve  months  before  they 
were  to  serve— a  measure   neither   necessary,  nor 
to  be  admitted,  if  we  can  avoid  it.     Those  months 
comprehend  an  inclement  summer  and  autumn;  and 


habitants  of  each  of  these  states,  paupers,  vaga-  death  or  sickness  may  destroy  the  intended  repre- 
bonds  and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted,  shall  sentation:  In  which  case  the  state  may  not,  by  the 
be  entitled  to  all  privileges  ar.d  immunities  of  free  united  voice  of  the  people,  be  represented  in  con- 


citizens  in  the  several  states:"  A  position,  in  my 
opinion,  absolutely  inadmissible.  Would  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts,  have  the  free  Negroes  of 
Carolina,  eligible  to  their  general  court?  Can  it 
be  intended,  that  the  free  inhabitants  of  one  state, 


gress  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  mid- 
dle of  February— an  event,  that  might  be  of  fatal 
consequences.  I  shall  therefore  be  very  glad  to  see, 
either  the  month  of  February,  March  or  April  sub- 
stituted instead  of  November.  These  reasons  will  al- 


sha.ll  have  power  to  go  into  another,  there  to  vote  So  support  me,  in  objecting  to  that  part  of  the  same 
lor  representatives  in  the  legislature? — And  yet  article,relativetotherecal  of  delegates,  within  their 
these  things  are  clearly  included  in  that  clause.  1  year.  A  thin  house  may  cast  an  unmerited  censure 
think  there  ought  to  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the  upon  a  worthy  delegate.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  such 
free  inhabitants  should  be  white,  and  that  such  of  a  power  existing.  Not  that  I  expect  if  there  was 
one  state,  should  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  such,  that  it  would  be  abused,  but  we  ought,  as 
.mmunities  in  another,  only  by  the   same  means  I  far  as  we  can,  to  guard  against  the  possible  abuse 
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©P  power.  And,  in  addition  to  these  principal  0.  - 
jegtions  against  the  fifth  article,  I  must,  add,  tba" 
I  think  it  is  utterly  impolitic,  to  exclude  a  mem- 
ber of  congress  from  being  nominated  to  a  commis- 
sion under  the  United  States:  The  clause  upon 
this  subject  is  rather  dark.  Many  a  delegate,  may 
be  able  to  render  much  more  important  service  to 
the  confederacy,  in  such  a  station,  than  in  congress 
— the  occasion  of  such  service  may  be  pressing — 
as  fit  a  person  out  of  congress  may  not  then  be 
known— a  member  of  congress  may  be  most  capa- 
ble of  the  station,  because  possessed  of  the  secrets 
of  congress — and  shall  the  service  of  such  a  man 
be  lost  to  the  confederacy,  merely  because  he  is  a 
member  of  congress?  The  answer  is  obvious  I  think 
— No,  but  let  his  acceptance  of  the  commission  va- 
cate his  seat,  and  render  him  incapable  of  a  re- 
election during  the  time  he  holds  it. 

1  have  already  said,  the  sovereignty  of  the  states 
should  be  restricted  with  a  gentle  hand:  I  now 
add  it  ought  to  be  restricted,  only  in  cases  of  abso- 
lute necessity.— What  absolute  necessity  is  there, 
that  congress  should  have  the  power  of  causing 
the  value  of  all  granted  land,  to  be  "estimated  ac- 
cording to  such  mode,  as  they  shall  from  time  to 
direcl?"  Congress  should  have  no  power,  but  what 
is  clearly  defined  in  the  nature  of  its  operation.— 
But  I  am  absolutely  against  the  position,  that  the 
public  aids  shall  be  raised  by  the  several  states, 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  granted  lands, 
buildings  and  improvements.  At  the  first  blush 
of  this  proposition,  nothing  seems  more  equitable: 
But  viewing  the  subject  with  more  attention,  I 
think  I  see,  that  it  is  unequal,  injurious  and  impoli- 
tic. It  is  unequal,  because  it  seems  to  be  in  vain 
to  expect,  that  such  lands,{£ic.  will  be  equally  as- 
sessed in  their  true  value.  To  have  any  chance  of 
doing  this,  the  assessors  must  actually  know  every 
acre;  and  the  multitude  of  them  must  have  an  equil 
judgment:  But  can  either  be  even  hoped  for?  Do 
we  not  positively  know,  that  this  mode  of  assess- 
ment does  not  answer  the  end--an  equal  and  just 
assessment  of  the  value?  The  assessors  in  Charles- 
ton, are  men  of  knowledge,  diligence  and  integrity, 
and  is  it  not  notorious,  that  the  landed  property 
in  Charleston,  although  minutely  known,  and  with- 
in  a  small  circle  is  unequally  valued?  Shall  we, 
with  our  reason  in  full  vigor,  wish  to  extend  to 
an  immense  circle,  a  principle  that  we  are  sensi- 
ble fails  us  even  in  a  small  one?  Is  there  any  cer- 
tain criterion  of  value?  Does  not  value  altogether 
depend  on  opinion,  imagination,  caprice?  Hence 
it  is,  that  we  see  the  ideas  of  men  upon  this  mat- 
ter,  infinitely  wide.     How   then  can  it   be    ex- 


pected, that  a  general  assessment  will  ascertain, 
'  e  true  value?  More  or  less  than  this,  ought  not 
fo  be  rated:  In  the  first  case,  the  state  would  be 
injured— in  the  last,  the  other  states  would  be  de- 
frauded; and  that  course  should  be  taken,  which, 
seems  most  likely  to  avoid  this  Sylla  and  Charyb- 
dis.  All  movements  in  politics,  as  in  mechanics, 
are  difficult  and  hazardous  in  proportion  to  their 
c  irnplexedness.  Now,  in  order  to  raise  the  gene- 
ral aid,  a  complex  motion  of  government  is  neces- 
sary. First,  to  assess  the  value  of  the  land— then 
to  ascertain  the  sum  to  arise  from  it— and  then,  to 
raise  the  sum,  by  a  variety  of  taxes,  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  legislature.  Is  such  a  com- 
plicated motion  to  raise  th*  aid  desirable,  especial- 
ly  when  it  cannot  possibly  be  done  with  equality 
to  the  several  states;  and  also,  when  another  prin- 
ciple  is  at  hand,  perfectly  simple  in  its  nature,  just 
and  equal  in  its  operation,  and  is  the  allowed  cri- 
terion to  ascertain  the  prjportion  that  is  desired? 
I  have  been  given  to  understand,  that  a  capitation 
throughout  the  United  States,  was  in  contempla- 
tionof  congress;  and  I  haveever  understood  from  the 
most  approved  writers  upon  this  subject,  that  the 
true  riches  and  strength  of  a  state  were  to  be  rated 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  sustained  in 
it.  I  would  then  have  this,  the  criterion  of  the 
public  aid  from  esch  state.  It  is,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  in  every  respect  preferable  to  the  other. 
The  criterion  may  be  ascertained,  and  the  tax 
raised  by  one  act  of  government.  Such  a  criterion 
and  mode  of  taxation,  has  long  been  in  use  in  some 
parts  of  this  continent;  and  it  is  best,  under  a  new 
government,  to  continue  customs  in  use  under  the 
old,  as  long  as  they  are  salutary  and  practicable— 
this  is  the  north  point  in  my  political  compass.  If 
we  can  attach  the  people,  by  exempting  them  from 
old  impositions,  such  as  quit  rents  in  particular,  it 
is  the  soundest  policy  to  do  so;  for  this  interests 
them  in  support  of  the  new  establishment:  But  we 
cannot  be  too  cautious  in  trying  projects  of  a  con- 
trary nature.  I  said,  the  capitation  criterion  of 
proportion,  was  in  every  respect  preferable  to  the 
land  a  sessment:  I  now  add,  that  it  will  be  an  im- 
portant  check  upon  the  numeration  of  the  white 
inhabitants,  to  be  taken  in  order  to  rate  the  mili- 
tary quota  of  each  state;  and  this  is  a  very  material 
reason  in  support  of  the  capitation  criterion— we 
cannot  well  have  too  many  proofs,  to  establish  the 
true  number  of  white  inhabitants. 

The  mode  of  trial  of  disputes  between  any  two 
or  more  states  seems  full  of  delay,  and  therefore 
it  ought  to  be  amended.  The  fifth  article  provides, 
that  the  representation  of  each  state,  shall  not  be 
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less  than  two  delegates:  But  the  mode  of  trial  spe 
cifies,  that  in  a  certain  case,  "congress  shall  name 
three  persons  out  of  each  of  the  United  States,  fron. 
whom  the  judges  shall  be  selected.  Now,  a  state 
may  be  represented  by  only  two  delegates,  anr! 
then,  the  trial  cannot  be  had,  and  considering  the 
expense  of  paying  delegates — the  inconvenience  of 
their  attendance  upon  congress  at  a  distance  from 
their  private  affairs,  and  from  constant  experience, 
a  bare  representation  is  oftener  to  be  expected, 
than  a  supernumerary  one.  If  it  is  meant,  the 
three  shall  be  taken  from  the  people  at  large, 
which  I  will  not  imagine  to  be  the  case,  a  court 
may  be  picked;  and  therefore,  that  plan  ought  no' 
to  be  heard  of.— In  this  case,  I  would  prefer  judges 
during  good  behavior,  eminent  for  their  knowledge 
in  the  law  of  nations;  and  who  should  be  obliged 
to  assign  at  large,  the  reasons  upon  which  they 
ground  their  decrees. 

The  congress  would  be  vested  with  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy 
and  value  of  coin  struck  by  the  authority  of  the  re- 
spective states;  and  of  fixing  the  standard  of 
weights  and  measures  throughout  the  U.  States: 
Bat  I  see  no  necessity  for  such  delegation.  To  re- 
gulate the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguishing  prerogatives  of  sovereignty, 
nor  can  any  of  the  united  states  part  with  it  with- 
out exposing  itself  to  be  drained  of  specie.  Dhl 
we  not  a  few  years  ago,  encrease  the  value  of  dol- 
lars and  half  johannesses,  in  order  to  retain  those 
coins;  and  shall  we  now  part  with  the  very  ability 
of  retaining  coin  among  us?  The  balance  of  trade 
may  be  against  us,  then  remittances  will  be  made 
in  coin,  and  our  produce  will  be  left  upon  our  hands. 
It  is  our  business  to  endeavor  to  reverse  the  case, 
and  I  hope  we  shall,  by  refusing  to  vest  the  con- 
gress with  a  power  that  we  have  hitherto  been  able 
to  exercise  ourselves  with  advantage  in  a  time  of 
necessity. — Nor  do  I  see  any  reason  for  our  resign- 
ing the  power  of  fixing  the  standard  of  our  weights 
and  measures.  The  states  are  very  competent  to 
this  business.  Let  the  weights  and  measures  be 
ever  so  variable  in  the  several  states,  the  price  of 
commodities  will  ever  be  adequate  to  the  varia- 
tion in  the  respective  markets. 

Congress  desire  to  be  invested  with  the  "ap- 
pointing all  officers  in  the  land  forces,  excepting 
regimental  officers."  And  fur  from  seeing  any  ab- 
solute necessity  for  their  having  such  a  power,  1 
can  see  no  degree  of  common  propriety  to  war- 
rant the  claim.  The  several  states  are  to  raise 
the  regiments  composing  the  land  forces.  Deputy 
staff  officers  in  particular  are  absolutely  necessary 


to  each  of  the  quotas;  and  they  rank  with  regi- 
nental  officers.  I  cannot  see  the  shadow  of  a 
good  reason,  why  the  states  should  not  have  the 
appointment  of  all  officers  necessary  to  complete 
-heir  respective  quotas.  Their  honor,  interest  and 
safety  arc  immediately  and  primarily  effected,  by 
the  proper  formation  and  regulation  of  their  quo- 
tas. Their  respective  spheres  of  action,  being 
within  a  very  small  circle,  in  comparison  of  that, 
in  which  the  congress  preside;  they  must  of  conse- 
quence be  enabled  to  view  objects  at  a  nearer  dis- 
tance— to  penetrate  into  the  characters  and  abili- 
ties of  candidates,  and  to  make  a  proper  choice 
with  more  accuracy  and  precision,  than  congress 
can  be  supposed  to  do.  They  will  have  enough 
upon  their  hands,  in  actuating  the  great  machine 
of  government.  Their  attention  necessarily  en- 
gaged in  general  and  important  affairs,  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  be  drawn  off,  by  those  inferior 
objects  which  can  more  minutely  and  therefore  bet- 
ter be  examined  by  the  respective  states.  This 
ought  to  be  a  fundamental  maxim  in  the  confede- 
rated policy.  There  is  justice  in  it;  and  I  will  be 
bold  to  say,  it  arises  from  principles  of  true  wis- 
dom. It  will  display  a  confidence  on  the  part  of 
congress  in  the  several  states;  and  this  must 
be  the  grand  basis  of  their  independency  and  free- 
dom. We  do  not  mean,  unnecessarily  to  delegate 
any  part  of  our  sovereignty:  We  are  willing  to  sa- 
crifice only  such  parts  of  it,  as  are  necessary  to 
be  sacrificed  for  the  general  safety.  In  short,  we 
enter  into  this  confederacy,  on  the  same  principle 
only,  that  men  enter  into  society. 

But  independent  of  this  position,  as  a  matter 
of  right,  I  will  consider  the  claim  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  common  prudence  and  experience.  When- 
ever congress  sit,  there  will  be  a  number  of  per- 
sons, especially  from  the  nearer  states,  soliciting 
offices:  They  will  form  acquaintances  with  the 
members;  and  we  know  the  common  effect  of  such 
connections.  In  consequence,  congress  may  ap- 
point even  an  unexceptionable  person,  as  to  his 
character  and  capacity,  to  a  post  in  a  state  in  which 
he  has  no  connections,  and  of  which  he  is  not  a 
member:  This  may  occasion  an  envy  against  the 
officer,  even  to  the  detriment  of  the  pubiic  service; 
and  a  displeasure  against  congress,  tor  having 
made,  as  it  may  be  deer-.ied,  an  appointment  inju- 
rious to  those  individuals  of  that  state,  who  were 
in  every  respect  capable  of  the  office,  and  whom 
the  public  would  wish  to  see  in  it.  Or  congress 
may  be  induced  to  appoint  a  member  of  the  state, 
but  such  a  one  as  the  people  never  would  have 
chosen,  because  they  know  him  to  be  unequal  to 
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the  trust.  To  say  such  things  ought  not  to  be  sup-j 
posed,  is  to  say  but  little:  Every  p^ge  in  history—  I 
the  known  disposition  of  the  human  heart  inform 
us,  that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  happen.  I  am 
therefore  clearly  against  the  clause — all  officers 
excepting  regimental  officers.  And  indeed  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  of  as  many  brigades  as  the  quota  of 
any  state  may  eonsist,  so  many  brigadiers  general 
should  that  state  nominate;  the  eldest  of  whom 
should  command  the  whole,  while  in  the  state, 
and  not  therein  actually  assisted  by  the  major  pari 
of  another  quota,  commanded  by  a  superior  officer. 
Let  congress  appoint  a  generalissimo  and  major 
generals — these  are  proper  to  command  two  or 
more  quotas  when  in  conjunction:  And  the  states 
being  divided  into  departmeu's,  a  proper  number 
of  major-generals  may  command  in  them. 

In  a  confederacy  of  states,  for  the  purpose  of 
general  security  by  arms,  I  cannot  but  conceive, 
that  there  ought  of  prudence  and  necessity,  to  be 
a  clause,  at  least  obliging  the  parties  to  furnish 
their  respective  quotas,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
a  neglect  or  evasion  witli  impunity.  But,  I  r>ee  no 
such  clause  in  the  confederation  before  us — the 
main  pillar  of  security  therefore  is  not  in  it.  It  is 
true,  there  is  a  long  clause  respecting  quotas:  But, 
it  is  only  directory.  And  how  many  such  la%vs  are 
there,  which  are  regarded  as  nugitory,  merely  fo;- 
the  want  of  a  penal  clause?  Have  we  not  had  suf- 
ficient experience,  of  the  ineflicacy  of  that  clause 
relating  to  quotas?  Before  it  was  inserted  in  the 
plan  of  confederation,  did  not  congress  act  upon 
the  very  principles  contained  in  it?  The  present 
quotas  of  the  respective  states,  were  arranged  up- 
on a  computation  of  their  respective  abilities.  The 
numbers  were  sufficient,  with  the  favor  of  Heaven, 
nay  abundantly  sufficient  almost  without  effusion 
of  biood,  to  captivate  all  the  British  forces  in  Ame- 
rica. But,  when  they  ought  io  hnve  crushed  the 
ungenerous  foe,  they  were  not  even  raised  in  the 
most  populous  states.  These  principles,  even  in 
the  hour  of  the  most  pressing  necessity,  have  been 
neglected  with  impunity,  at  our  hands,  to  the 
imminent  hazard  of  the  liberties  of  America.  Are 
we  not  to  be  instructed,  even  by  a  bloody  experi- 
ence? Shall  we  not  receive  light,  even  from  th' 
conflagrations  spread  over  our  land?  O  .!  why  has 
our  beneficent  Creator  endowed  us  with  recollec- 
tion!—Mr.  Chairman,  pardon  me;  I  am  hurt- 
pierced  to  the  quick,  at  an  omission  of  the  most 
fatal  nature.  It  is  a  symptom  filling  me  with  tortur- 
ing apprehensions. 

Upon  such  principles  was  the  allied  army  to  be 
formed,  under  the  great  duke  of  Marlborough.  The 


quotas  were  specified,  I  may  say  even  in  a  more 
positive  manner:  Yet  the  emperor  and  Holland 
were  yearly  more  and  more  deficient.  The  war 
was  of  necessity  to  proceed;  and  as  the  other  allies 
failed  in  their  quotas,  so  England  was  obliged  to 
increase  her  exertions;  and  to  such  a  degree  was 
the  one  and  theother,  that  at  length  England  almost 
entirely  supported  the  war,  while  the  emperor  had 
but  little  more  than  a  single  regiment  at  his  own 
expense,  that  could  be  said  properly  to  act  against 
the  common  enemy.  Mankind  are  not  more  honest 
in  their  principles,  or  faithful  to  their  engagements 
than  they  then  were,  nor  will  they  be  so.  Honor, 
duty  and  our  most  essential  interests,  have  loudly 
and  in  vain  called  upon  the  Americans,  to  complete 
their  quotas.  They  are  as  strongly  bound  by  the 
principles  upon  which  the  quota  clause  is  formed, 
as  they  can  possibly  be,  if  that  clause  without  aid, 
become  a  part  of  the  confederation.  Shall  we  shut 
our  eyes,  and  absolutely  trust  our  liberties  and 
safety  to  a  clause,  that  as  it  stands,  we  experi- 
mentally know  will  fail  us  in  the  hour  of  necessity? 
While  I  retain  my  proper  senses,  I  cannot. 

Nor  are  thes,e  my  only  objections  against  that 
clause  in  its  present  state:  There  is  a  degree  of 
injustice  in  its  tendency.  I  do  not  mean  that  it 
was  designed.  By  there  not  being  any  thing  com- 
pelling in  it,  it  has  a  tendency  to  expose  an  unequal 
proportion  of  the  strength  of  some  states,  to  the 
hazards  of  war  in  defence  of  the  confederation. 
And  the  first  principles  of  justice  direct,  that  this 
langer  should  be  provided  against,  as  far  as  may 
be.  We  well  know,  that  man  is  so  selfish  and  un- 
generous a  being,  that  he  will,  when  he  can,  throw 
his  load  upon  the  shoulder  of  his  neighbor.  Men 
form  states- — these  act  upon  the  same  principle; 
and  accordingly  we  find,  that  the  emperor  and 
Holland  unjustly  olaced  a  load  upon  England,  that 
almost  crushed  her.  It  is  against  such  an  evasion 
of  duty,  and  such  a  forced  assumption  of  burden, 
that  I  wish  to  provide— and  they  ought  to  be 
guarded  against  by  every  possible  means%  Let  it 
not  be  said,  the  confederated  treasury  is  to  pay 
the  whole  expense  incurred — that  is  not  the  point: 
But  if  it  was,  is  there  the  least  security  that  there 
shall  be  money  in  that  treasury? — My  aim  is  to 
protect  the  states  from  a  more  fatal  injury — to 
preserve  them  from  the  necessity  of  sacrificing,  an 
unreasonable  proportion  of  the  flower  of  their  peo- 
ple. An  ardour  for  the  public  weal,  may  involve 
generous  states,  in  the  utmost  distress;  and  throw 
them  a  century  or  two  behind  those  ungenerous 
ones  they  saved.  Nor  can  the  confederation  make 
them  amends  for  that  loss,  which,  of  all  that  can 
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happen,  is  the  greatest.  Valerius  Maximus  Baid, 
severity  is  the  sure  preserver  and  avenger  of  li- 
berty. 

Sir,   when  I  consider,  the  extent  of  territory 
possessed  by  the  thirteen  states— the  value  of  that 
territory;  and  chat  the  three  most  southern,  must 
daily  and  rapidly  encrease  in  population,  riches 
and  importance.    When  I  reflect,  that  from   the 
nature  of  the  climate,  soil  and  produce  of  the 
several  states,  a  northern  and  southern  interest  in 
many  particulars  naturally  and  unavoidably  arise; 
I  cannot  bat  be  displeased  with  the  prospect,  that 
the  most  important  transactions  in  congress,  may 
be  done  contrary  to  the  united  opposition  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  two    Carolina*  and    Georgia:      States 
possessing  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole  ter- 
ritory of  the  confederacy;  and  forming,  as  I  may 
say,  the  body  of  the  southern  interest.    If  things 
of  such  transcendant  weight,  may  be  done  not- 
withstanding such  an  opposition;  the  honor,  interest 
and  sovereignty  of  the  south,  are  in  effect  delivered 
up  to  the  care  of  the  north.     Do  we  intend  to  mak- 
such  a  surrender?    I  hope  not,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  it.     Nor  would  I  have  it  understood,  that  I  fear 
the  north  would  abuse  the  confidence  of  the  south: 
But  common  prudence,  sir,  admonishes  me,  that 
confidence  should  not  wantonly    be  placed  any 
where— it  is  but  the  other  day,  that  we  thought 
our  liberties  secure  in  the  care  of  Britain.     I  am 
assisting  to  form  the  confederation  of  the  United 
States:    It  is  my  duty  to  speak,  and  to  speak  plainly: 
I  engage  in  this  great  work  with  a  determined 
purpose,  to  endeavor,  as  far  as  my  slender  abili'ies 
enable  me,  to  render  it  equal,  just  and  binding.  I 
presume,  that  all  my  coadjutors  in  the  several 
slates,  in  and  out  of  congress,  act  upon  this  senti- 
ment; nor  can  I  admit  a  contrary  idea      When  all 
mean  fair,  equitable  terms  are  not  difficult  to  be 
adjusted:    I  therefore  hope,  I  shall  not  be  thought 
unreasonable,  because  I  object  to  the  nine  voices 
in  congress;  and  wish  that  eleven  may  be  substitut- 
ed, to  enable  that  body,  to  transact  their  most  im- 
portant business.     The  states  general  of  Holland, 
must  be  unanimous:      Their   government  is   ac- 
counted a  wise  one;  and  although  it  causes  their 
proceedings  to  be  slow,  yet,  it  secures  the  free- 
dom and  interest  of  its  respective  stales.    Is  not 
this  our  great  aim?  N  * 

For  the  present,  I  here,  Sir,  limit  my  particular 
objection  to  the  plan  under  consideration:  I  have 
made  these  with  the  highest  reluctance.  In  a  word, 
I  cannot  admit  of  any  confederation,  that  gives  con- 
gress any  power,  that  can  with  propriety,  be  exer- 
cised by  the  several  states— or  any  power,  but  what 


is  clearly  defined  be)  ond  a  doubt.  Nor  can  I  think 
of  entering  into  any  engagements,  which  are  not 
as  equal  as  may  be,  between  the  states — engage- 
ments of  a  compelling  nature,  and  the  whole  to  be 
understood  according  to  the  letter  only.  Without 
these  five  leading  principles,  a  confederation  is  not 
a  desirable  object  in  my  opinion. 


Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  I  complied  with  the 
first  division  of  my  subject— to  perform  the  second 
is  a  much  more  arduous  task:  But  before  I  proceed, 
I  must  crave  the  kind  indulgence  of  your  honor, 
and  the  house:  I  fear  I  have  too  long  intruded  upon 
your  attention. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  diffidence,  sir,  that  I  pre* 
sume  %o  throw  out  my  ideas  of  such  terms  as  in 
my  opinion  are  desirable,  attainable  and  likely  to 
form  a  beneficial  confederation.     In  doing  this,  I 
flatter  myself,  it  will  not  be  understood,  that  I  am 
so  weak  as  to  think  them  unexceptionable.  Indeed 
I  declare,  the  sketch  I  shall  draw,  will  not  be  such 
an  one,  as  I  would  prefer,  and  think  the  most  per- 
fect.    From  the  compkxion  of  the  present   plan, 
and  the  labor  and  time  spent  upon  it,  I  fear,  that 
which  I  would  wish,  cannot  be  attained:     And 
hence,  I  mean  to  conform  my  ideas  to  the  scheme 
laid  down  by  congress;  with  design  respectfully 
arid  zealously  to  endeavor  to  render  as  little  liable 
to  objection  as  I  can,  the  scheme  likely  to  take 
effect.    I  shall  therefore  sketch  the  plan  of  a  con- 
federation in  the  following  order.     The  appellation 
of  the  country  in  which  the  confederacy  is  formed 
— a  confederated  union,  and  its  objects  declared— 
the  stile  of  the  confederacy— the  constitution  ot 
its  legislative  and  executive — the  powers  of  each 
described  and  limited,  and  their  respective  duties 
pointed  out— the  public  faith  plighted  for  past 
engagements  of  congress— the  engagements  of  the 
several  states  to  each  other, and  declaration  of  their 
rights  -a  declaration  of  the  capability  of  admission 
into  the  confederacy— the  penalty  of  violating  the 

articles  of  confederation— the  obligatory  nature  of 
the  confederation;  and  in  what  manner  only  it  is. 
capable  of  alteration — the  rule  by  which  the  con 

federation  shall  be  understood. 
AMERICA. 

THE  CONFEDERATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  confederated  union,  and  its  objects  declared. 

Art.  1.  A  confederation  between  the  independ- 
ent, free  and  sovereign  states  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  (sland  and  Providence 
Plantations,  Connecticut,  New-York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  is  hereby 
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solemnly  made,  uniting  them  together  under  onr 
general  superintending  governmefit,  for  their  com- 
mon defence  and  security,  against  all  designs  and 
leagues  that  may  be  detrimental  to  their  interests; 
and  against  all  force  and  attacks  offered  to  or  made 
upon  them  or  any  of  them. 


The  style  of  the  confederacy  declared. 

Art.  2.  The  style  of  the  confederacy  shall  be,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  legislative  and  executive  constituted. 

Art.  3.  The  legislative  for  the  confederacy  shall 
be  in  a  congress  composed  of  delegates  from  each 
of  the  United  St:tes— the  congress  shall  be  styled, 
The  congress  of  America,  and  one  of  the  delegates 
shall,  by  the  others,  be  elected  to  preside  in  it. 
The  delegates  shall  be  annually  nominated  by  their 
respective  legislatures,  to  meet  in  the  congress  of 
America,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  March  in  every 
year.    Each  state  shall  be  represented  in  congress, 
by  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven  dele- 
gates; and  shall  have  one  vote  in  congress,  whe-e 
all  questions  shall  be    determined  by  a  majority 
of    votes,    except   such   as   shall   be   hereinafter 
mentioned.     Any  state  neglecting   to  have  a  re- 
presentation  in   congress,  shall  nevertheless   be 
bound  by  the  act  of  congress,  as  if  its  representa- 
tion was  present.     Each  state  shall  maintain    its 
own  delegates.     No  delegate  shall  be  a  member 
of  congress  for  more  than  three  years,  in  any  term 
of  six  years.     Nor  shall  any  member  of  congress 
be  capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
Stales  of  America,  for  which  he,  or  any  other  for 
his  benefit,  receives  any  salary  or  emolument  of 
any  kind;  for  his   acceptance  of  any  such   office 
shall  vacate  his  seat  in  congress;  nor  shall  he  be 
reelected  as  a  member  while  he  holds  such  office. 
Freedom  of  debate  and  speech  shall  be  allowed 
m  congress,  nor  shall  any  thing  done   in  congress 
be  impeached  or  questioned  out  of  it.     The  dele- 
gates shall  be  protected  in  their  persons   from 
arrests    and  imprisonments,    except  for    treason, 
felony  or  breach  of  the  peace.     The  executive  fori 
the  confederacy  shall  be  in  the  congress,  and  dur-j 

ing  its  recess  in  a  committee  of  their  body,  which  L  .     j  .    u 
,,,,,,,  "  I  tamed  to  be 

shad  b   styled,  The  committee  of  the  United  States 

of  America.  This  committee  shall  consist  of1  one 
delegate  from  each  state,  the  president  of  the  con- 
gress being  one,  and  he  shall  preside  in  it — all  ques- 
tions therein  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  of 
vote?,  nad  their  acts  sh-,11  be  binding  upon  the  Unit 
ed  States,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any  mem- 
ber or  it. 
14. 


Th;  powers  of  the  cot  great,  and  the  committee  of  the 
United  States  of  Jmeiic  described  und  limited, 
and  their  respective  duties  pointed  out. 

Art  4    The  congress  shall  h*ve    power  to  ap. 
point  one  of  their  number  to  preside  in  it—to  make 
rules  for  regulating  their  proceedings — to  declare 
what  shall  be  deemed  treason  against  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  in  what  manner  such  trea- 
son shall  be  punished— the  congress  shall  have  the 
sole  power  of  declaring  war  and  peace— sending 
ambassadors  to,  and  receiving  them  from,  foreign 
princes  and  states— entering  into  and  concluding 
treaties  and  alliances  with  foreign  powers — ascer- 
taining the  military  land  quota  of  each  state,  in 
proportion   to  the  number    of  white    inhabitants 
'herein     respectively— building,   purchasing   and 
equipping  a  naval  force,  in  the  service  of  the  Unit, 
ed  States  of  America— rating  and  causing  taxes  to 
be  levied,  throughout  the  United  States,  for  the 
service  of  the   confederacy — appointing  a  gene- 
ralissimo and   commander   in   chief  of  the  land 
forces,  nujor  generals,  principal  staff  officers,  and 
,a  war-office,  styled  The   war-office  of  America — 
nominating  an  admiralissimo  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  naval  forces,  all  subordinate  officers  in 
the  naval  force  in  the  service  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  an   admiralty-office,   styled    The  admiralty- 
office  of  America — establishing  a  treasury  office, 
styled  The  treasury  office  of  America— supplying 
and  filling  up  all  vacancies  in  the  sail  mililay  and 
naval  establishments;  and  in  the  said  war,  admiralty 
and  treasury  offices — making  rules  for  the  govern,, 
ment  of  the  said  military  quotas,  naval  force,  war, 
admiralty  and  treasury  offices — directing,  order- 
ing and  commanding  the  saiJ  military  quotas,  naval 
force,  generalissimo,  major  generals,  principal  staff 
officers,  admiralissimo,  subordinate  officers,  war, 
naval  and  treasury  offices,  in  all  their  operations 
ad  proceedings— emitting  and  borrowing  money 
upon  the  credit  of  the  United  Slates,  from  time  to 
time,  not  exceeding  the  sum  ascertained  as  neces- 
sary 10  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  confederacy; 
transmitting  to  the  several  states,  half  yearly,  an 
account   of  the  sums  of  money   so  emitted   and 
borrowed — applying  the  said  sums  of  money  ascer- 
raised,  and  allowed  to  be  emitted  and 
borrowed,  for  defraying  the  publia  expense — col- 
lecting military  stores  and  provisions,  and  issuing 
them  for  the  service  of  the  United  States — grant- 
ing letters  of  marque  and  reprisal — declaring  what 
captures  on  land  and  on  water  shall  be  legal;  and 
in  what  manner  such  captures,   by  the  land   and 
naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  State?, 
shall    be    dividtd    and    appropriated — appointing 
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courts  in  the  several  United  States  for  trial  of  beginning,  until  the  number  shall  be  reduced  to 
piracies  committed  or.  the  high  seas,  and  for  decid-  thirteen;  and  from  that  number  not  less  than  seven, 
ing  finally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  capture,  arising  inor  more  than  nine,  as  congress  shall  direct,  shall, 
in  such  states  respectively — appointing  all  such  :  in  presence  of  the  congress,  and  the  said  lawful 
civil  officers  as  may  be  necessary  for  transacting :  agents,  be  drawn  out  by  lot,  by  the  secretary  of 
t;  d  managing  the  general  affairs  of  the  United  j  the  congress,  and  the  persons  whose  names  shall 
States;  ascertaining  their  duties,  and,  except  j  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  be  judges 
judicial  officers,  directing  their  proceedings —  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  controversy  in 
regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  jie  manner,  and  the  proceedings  thereupon  shall 
their  authority— establishing  and  regulating  post j  |,e  the  same  as  specified  relative  to  the  court 
offices  throughout  the  United  States;  exacting  j  chosen  by  the  said  lawful  agents:  And  if  either 
such  postage  as  may  be  necessary  to  defray  the, party  shall  neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed, 
expense  of  the  said  offices,  or  any  part  thereof — j oi"  being  present,  shall  refuse  to  strike,  the  con- 
regulating  the  affairs  and  trade  of  the  Indians,  not  *  gress  shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  of 
members  of  any  state— being  the  dernier  resort,  on 'the  representation  of  each  of  the  United  States,  in 
appeal  in  all  cases  of  dispute,  between  any  two  or,  manner  already  specified  and  provided,  and  the 
more  of  the  United  States,  and  this  power  shall  secretary  of  the  congress  shall  strike  in  behalf  of 
be  exercised  in  the  following  manner,  that  is  to1  such  party  absent  or  refusing — the  judges  shall  be 
&ay — whenever  the  legislative  or  executive  au-j  drawn — their  powers  and  duties  shall  be  the  same, 
thority,  cr  lawful  agent,  thereunto  legally  required,  as  shall  be  the  proceedings  of  congress,  as  are 
of  any  slate  in  controversy  with  another  or  others,  specified  relative  to  the  court  formed  by  the  joint 
shall  presenfa  petition  to  the  congress,  stating  the  choice  of  the  lawful  agents.  And  in  any  court  so 
matter  in  question,  and  praying  for  a  hearing, !  provisional  by  directed  to  be  constituted,  if  either  of 
notice  thereof  shall,  within  ten  days,  be  given,  by  j  the  parties  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority 
order  of  congress,  to  the  legislative  or  executive  J  of  the  court,  or  shall  not  appear  therein  to  support 
authority  of  the  other  state  or  stales  in  controversy,  or  defend  their  cause,  the  court  shall,  notwith- 
assigning  a  day,  not  sooner  than  six  months,  nor  standing,  proceed  to  hear  and  to  pronounce  its 
later  than  nine  months,  to  the  parties  to  appear' decree,  which  shall  be  attended  with  the  same 
before  them,  .by  their  lawful  agents:  who  shall,  effects,  as  are  above  specified,  relative  to  the  court 
in  their  presence,  on  the  day  assigned,  be  by  them  chosen  by  joint  consent.  Every  judge,  before  he 
directed  to  appoint,  by  joint  consent,  within  ten  {sits  in  judgment  in  any  such  case,  shall  take  an 
days  thereafter,  seven  judges  to  constitute  a  courl ;  oath,  to  be  administered  by  any  one  of  the  judges 
for  hearing  and  finally  determining  the  matter  in  of  the  supreme  or  superior  court  of  the  state,  in 
question,  according  to  the  law  of  nations:  who]  which  the  cause  shall  be  tried,  "well  and  truly  to 
shall  su,  if  it  be  necessary,  from  day  to  day,  not  j  hear  and  determine  the  present  matter  in  question 
exceeding  ten   days,  Sunday   excepted,  and  give;  between  and  according  to 

their  final  decree  by  a  majority  of  voices,  with  the  the  best  of  his  judgment,  without  favor,  affection, 


reasons  at  large  upon  which  they  found  it;  which 
decree  and  reasons  shall  be  by  them  returned  to 
the  congress,  and  by  them  be   deposited  among 


fee  or  hope  of  reward:"  the  blanks  being  supplied 
wilh  the  description  of  the  parlies.  And  all  con- 
troversies  concerning   the   private   right   of  soil, 


tbeir  acts,  for  the  security  of  the  parties  concerned;  claimed  under  the  different  grants,  of  two  or  more 
the  congress  causing  the  decree  to  be  peremptorily  j  0f  the  United  S-.ates,  whose  jurisdictions,  as  they 
executed  without  loss  of  time.     But,  if  the   said  j  may  respect  such  soil,  and  the  states  which  passed 


lawful  agents  shall  hot,  within  the  said  ten  days, 
a^ree  in  a  nomination  of  the  seven  judges,  con- 
gress shall,  within  three  days,  name  tin  ee  delegates 
of  the  representation  of  each  of  the  United  States, 
(provided  the  president  of  the  congress  shall  not 
be  one,  and  that  if  such  a  nomination  of  three  dele- 
gates cannot  otherwise  be  made,  that  congress 
shall  have  power,  of  their  body,  to  elect  a  person 
to  represent  the  state  in  his  room)  and  from  the 
list  of  such  persons,    each  party   in   controversy 


such  grants,  the  grants  or  either  of  them  being  at 
the  same  time  claimed  to  have  originated  antecedent 
to  such  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall  be  proceed- 
ed in,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  agreeable  to  the  trial 
specified  to  be  had  in  controversies  between  any 
two  or  more  of  the  United  States.  The  congress 
shall  further  have  the  power  of  adjourning  to  any 
time,  not  exceeding  six  months,  and  to  any  place 
within  the  United  States  of  America — appointing 
the  committee  of  the  United  States  of   America— 


tdudi  alternately   strike  out  one,  the  petitioners  J  vesting  them  with  such  of  their  powers  accoi  ding 
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to  their  authority  and  discretion;  examining  into 
their  journals  and  proceedings.  But  the  congress 
shall  not  declare  what  shall  be  treason  against  the 
United  States,  nor  the  punishment  of  it,  but  by 
the  voice  of  each  of  the  United  States  in  congress 
— nor  shall  the  congress  engage  in  war--nor  enter 
iito  or  conclude  any  treaty  or  alliance — nor  ascer 
tun  the  military  land  quota  of  the  states— nor 
bftild,  purchase  or  equip  a  naval  force — nor  rate 
nr  cause  a  general  tax  to  be  levied— nor  appoint 
a  generalissimo — nor  nominate  an  admiralissimo — 
ror  emit  or  borrow  money — nor  grant  letters  of 
r^arque  and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace,  except  by 
the  consent  of  eleven  votes  in  the  congress — nor 
f'all  the  congress  vest  any  of  these  powers  in  the 
committee  of  the  United  States— nor  shall  any  per- 
son officiate  as  president  of  the  congress,  longer 
t'.an  one  year  in  any  term  of  three  years — nor  shall 
the  congress  exercise  any  power,  but  what  is  here 
I  y  expressly  delegated  to  them.  The  congress, 
and  the  committee  of  the  United  States,  shall 
respectively  publish  the  journal  of  their  proceed 
ings  monthly,  except  such  parts  thereof  relating 
to  treaties,  alliances  and  military  operations,  as 
they  respectively  shall  think  require  secrecy;  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  of  theseveral  delegates  in  thecon- 
gress,  and  in  the  committee  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  entered  on  their  respective  journals,  when 
desired  by  any  delegate  present,  who,  at  his  re- 
quest, shall  be  furnished  with  a  transcript  of  the 
said  journals  respectively,  except  such  parts  as 
ere  above  excepted,  to  lay  before  the  legislature 
of  the  several  states.  The  committee  of  the  Unit 
ed  States  shall  at  all  times  lay  their  journals  and 
proceedings  before  the  congress,  when  by  them 
i  quired.  And  with  the  powers  herein  delegated 
to  the  congress,  and  that  may  by  them  be  delegated 
to  the  committee  of  the  United  Spates  of  America, 
th'ey  and  each  of  them  shall  endeavor,  that  the  con- 
federacy receive  no  detriment. 
The  public  faith  pledged  fur  past  engagements  of  con- 
gress. 

Jivt.  S.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  monies  bor 
rowed,  and  debts  contracted  by  the  congress  of 
t!;e  United  States,  or  under  thfi;-  authority,  before 
this  confederation,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered 
as  a  charge  against  the  United  States  of  America; 
for  full  payment  and  satisfaction  whereof,  the  said 
United  States  and  the  public  faith  are  hereby 
solemnly  pledged. 

The  engagements  of  the  several  stales  to  each  other, 
and  declaration  of  their  rights. 

Art.  6.  There  shall  be  a  mutual  friendship  and  ■. 
intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  several  states  ! 


in  this  union — the  free  white  inhabitants  of  each 
of  these  states,  (those  who  refuse  to  take  up  arms 
in  defence  of  the  confederacy,  paupers,  vagabonds 
and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted)  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  free 
citizens  in  the  several  states,  according  to  the 
laws  of  such  state  respectively,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  own  free  while  inhabitants — having 
uninterupted  ingress  and  regress,  together  with 
their  property,  to  and  from  any  other  of  the  United 
States;  subject  nevertheless  to  the  duties,  imposi- 
tions and  restrictions,  as  the  inhabitants  thereof 
respectively;  provided,  that  such  restrictions  shall 
not  extend  to  defeat  the  articles  of  this  confedera- 
tion, or  any  part  thereof:  Provided  also,  that  no 
duty,  imposition  or  restriction  shall  be  laid  by  any 
state,  on  the  property  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  government,  in  either  of  them,  except  in  cases 
of  embargo. 

If  any  person  charged  with,  or  guilty  of  treason, 
felony  or  other  high  misdemeanor  in  any  of  the 
■espective  states,  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be 
found  in  any  of  the  states,  upon  the  demand  of  the 
executive  power  in  the  state  fiom  which  he  fled, 
he  shall  be  delivered  up,  and  removed  to  the  state 
having  jurisdiction  of  the  offence,  that  state  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  the  removal.  And  full 
faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  throughout  the 
United  States  to  the  nets,  records  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts  and  magistrates  in  each. 

No  state  shall  lay  or  allow  to  continue  any 
prohibition,  impost  or  duty,  which  may  interfere 
with  any  treaty,  which  shall  be  made  by  the  con- 
gress with  any  foreign  power— no  state  shall 
engage  in  any  war,  without  the  consent  of  the  con- 
gress, unless  such  state,  be  actually  invaded  by  an 
enemy;  or  shall  have  received  certain  intelligence 
of  such  hostile  design,  formed  by  some  nation  of 
Indians,  and  the  danger  is  so  imminent  as  not  to 
admit  of  a  delay — no  state  shall  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  butafer  a  declaration  of  war 
by  the  congress;  and  then  only  against  the  power 
against  whom  the  war  has  been  so  declared,  except 
such  state  be  infested  by  piracies,  in  which  case 
vessels  of  war  may  be  fitted  out  by  that  state  for 
the  occasion  only— no  state  shall  enter  into  any 
conference,  agreement,  treaty  or  alliance  with  any 
king,  prince  or  foreign  states — nor  shall  any  person, 
holding  any  office  under  the  United  States,  or  un- 
der any  of  them,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument, 
■  ffice  or  title,  from  any  king  or  foreign  state,  with- 
out being  thereby  absolutely  rendered  forever 
incapable  of  any  public  trust,  under  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them — nor  shall  any  of  these  sUles 
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gram  at  v  title  o'  nobility:  Bui  precedence  and 
rank  sh:ul  be  thus  established:  The  president  of 
the  congress  of  America — the  supreme  civil  officer 
of  a  state  while  in  it— the  generalissimo  and 
ftdtniralissimo,  and  they  according  to  seniority — 
the  regular  forces  by  Und  and  sea,  in  the  service 
of  the  Unted  States — the  regular  forces  by  land 
an  1  sea,  in  the  service  of  a  particular  state,  ranking 
with  such  forces  in  the  service  of  any  other  state 
—tin  militia  of  a  state,  ranking  with  the  militia  of 
any  other— officers  of  equal  degree,  shall  command 
according  to  the  rank  hereby  laid  down  fer  their 
respective  corps;  and  officers  of  the  same  corps, 
being  of  equal  degree,  shall  command  by  seniority 
of  commission. 


The  military  land  quota  of  each  of  the  United 
States   shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
wv.ite   inhabitants  in    each — the  legislature  in  the 
several  states  shall,  from   time  to  time,   cause  all 
the  white  inhabitants  therein,  to  be  numbered  as 
nearly  as  may  be — the  persons  appointed  to  nutn 
ber  them,  shall  be  sworn  to  make  the  most  diligent 
and  accurate  enquiry  that  they  can,  and  to  return 
to  the  executive  power  in  the  state,  the  true  num 
ber  they  shall  so  find — they  shall  be  paid  for  their 
trouble,   and   punished  for  their  neglect,  if  any 
theVe  shall  be — the  executive  authority  in  each 
state,  having  received  such  a  return,  shall  without 
loss  of  time  send  it,  or  an  exact  copy  of  it,  to  the 
congress — such  a  return  to  the  congress  shall  be 
made  before  the  first  day  of  January  next,  and  >n 
every  seventh  year  thereafter— the  several  states 
shall,   in  due  time,  embody  the  several  militan 
quotas  required  by  the   congress,  and  shall  raise, 
clothe,  arm  and  maintain  them,  at  the  general  ex- 
pense, rated  by  the  congress— the  several  states 
shall  appoint  all  the  regimental  and  deputy  staff 
offices  incidental  to  their  quotas;  and  into  as  many 
brig-des  as  the  congress  shall  brigade  their  respec 
tive  quotas,  so  many  brigadier  generals,  shall  such 
respective   state  nominate,  the   whole  to  be  com- 
missioned by  the  congress — all  vacancies  in  a  quota 
shall  be  supplied  by  its  state — the  executive  power 
in  each  state,  except  that  in  which  the  congress  be 
.fitting,  shall,  under  the  authority  and  controul  of 
the  congress,  direct  the  Und  forces,  ships  and  ves- 
sels of  war,  and  all  officers  incidental  thereto,  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  within  such  state 
—  the  proportionate  pecuniary  quotas  of  the  several 
spates  shall  be  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants    in    each   state  respectively — 
whenever  such  pecuniary  quotas  for  the  service  of 
the  United  Stales   shall  be  required   by  congress, 
fhey  shall  state  the   capitation  rate — each   state 


shall  then  appoint  persons  to  number  its  whole 
inhabitants,  according  to  the  mode  stated  to  ascer- 
tain the  nnmber  of  white  inhabitants  in  each  state, 
such  persons  being  also  caused  to  specify  the  num- 
ber of  white,  mustizo,  mulatto  and  negro  inhabitants 
respectively — such  a  numeration  being  duly  return- 
ed, the  legislature  in  each  state  shall  levy  the  sum 
of  money  to  arise  therefrom,  in  such  mode  as  they 
shall  deem  expedient;  and  a  true  copy  of  the  said 
return  shall,  without  loss  of  time,  be  sent  to  con- 
gress— the  several    states  shall    duly    pay   their 
pecuniary  quota*  into  the  treasury  office  of  Ame- 
rica, by  the  time  mentioned  by  the  congress  for  such 
payment,  unless  to  the  contrary  directed  for  the 
good  of  the  public  service;  in  which  case,  such  state 
so  directed  shall,  within  twelve  months,  duly  ac- 
count with  the  said  treasury -office  fortbepecuniary 
quota,  or  part  thereof  so  directed  to  be  retained 
— each  state  shall,  within  five  years,  establish  a 
foundation  for  a  naval  seminary,  making  suitable 
provision  for  the  constant  maintenance,  education 
and  fitting  for  sea,  five  youths  for  every  thousand 
white  inhabitants  within  such  state:     Every  such 
youth  shall  be  admitted  upon  such  establishment, 
at  ten  years  of  age:  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  shall 
be  bound  an  apprentice  in  the  sea  service  for  seven 
years,  completely  furnished  with  necessary  clothes 
and  bedding:  At  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he 
shall  be  liable  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  in  time  of 
war,  to  do  duty,  or  to  find  a  seaman  to  do  duty  in 
his  room,  on  board  the  naval  force  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  that  of  the  state  in 
which  he  was  so  educated:     And  he  or  his  sub- 
stitute, as  the  case  may  be,  shall  for  such  service 
be  free  from  every  tax;  and  losing  the  use  of  a  limb 
in  the  public  service,  shall  be  maintained  ever  after 
at  the  expense   of  the  United   States,  or  of  that 
state  in  whose  particular  service  he  was  so  maimed 
Each  state  shall  make  suitable  laws  for  rendering 
this  naval  establishment  a  public  benefit — all  ge- 
neral officers,  flag  officers  and  commodores,  shall 
be  created  by  election  only,  nor  shall  the  princi- 
ple of  seniority  give  any  title  to  such  promotion — 
no  state  shall  exercise  any  power  hereby  delegated 
to  the  congress:    But  it  is  declared,  the  several 
states  do  possess  and  enjoy  all  those  natural  rights 
and  powers  of  sovereignty,  not  by  this  act  delegat- 
ed: And  it  is  also  declared,  that  whenever  the  con- 
gress shall  cease  to  observe  these  articles  of  con- 
federation, the  several  states  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
declare  themselves  absolved  from  all  obedience  to 
that  government.* 


•For.  whenever  a  question  arises  between  the  society  at  Urge  and 
any  magistrate  vested  with  powers  originally  delegated  by  tDat  so- 
ciety, it  must  he  decided  by  the  voice  ot  that  society  itselt;  ttieie  is 
not  upon  earth  any  other  tribunal  to  resort  to.— 1  Blackstone,*^ 
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A  declaration  of  the  capability  of  admission  intt  the 
confederacy. 
Art.  7.  Canada,  acceding  to  this  confederation, 
and  joining  in  the  measures  of  the  United  States, 
shall"  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to  all  the  ad 
vantages  of  this  union;  and  shall  be  equally,  with 
any  other  of  the  United  States,  solemnly  bound  to 
a  strict  observance  of  and  obedience  to  these  arti 
cles;  as  shall  be  also,  any  other  colony  which  shall 
be  admitted  into  this  confederacy.  The  eleven 
votes  in  congress  shall  be  increased  in  proportion 
as  the  confederacy  is  extended:  But,  except  Ca- 
nada, no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
confederacy  without  the  assent  of  eleven  or  more 
votes,  as  the  case  may  require,  by  the  confederation 
being  extended. 

The  penalty  of  violating  the  articles  of  confederation 
Art.  8.  For  the  better  assurance  of  the  benefits  ex- 
pected from  this  confederation,  voluntarily  entered 
into  by  the  several  states;  to  guard,  as  far  as  may 
be,  against  the  negligence  and  weakness  of  men; 
and  to  stimulate  the  several  states  to  a  due,  regular 
and  punctual  obedience  to  this  confederation,^and 
performance  of  their  several   duties  herein    ex- 
pressed it  is  declared,  that  if  any  state  shall  fail 
in  causing  its  military  quota  to  be  duly  embodied; 
.or  fail  in  causing  its  pecuniary  quota  or  proportion 
of  the  general  tax  throughout  the  United  States 
to  be  duly  levied  and  paid,  in  either  of  such  esses 
the  state,  so  making  default,  shall,  within  twelve 
months  thereafter,  pay  into  the  treasury  office  of 
America,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
first  case,  double  the  sum  of  money  necessary  to 
its  military  quota,  at  the  time  it  should  have  been 
embodied;  in  the  second  case,  double  the  sum  of 
money  its  pecuniary  quota  or  proportion  of  the  ge- 
neral tax  would  have  amounted  to,  if  duepaymen* 
had  been  made,  and  which  shall  be  estimated  from 
its  last  return  of  inhabitants:  And  in  default  of  the 
due  payment  of  either  of  such  penalties,  or  in  case- 
any  of  the  United  States  shall  in  any  other  respect 
violate  any  of  the  articles  of  this  confederation,  the 
congress  shall,  within  one  year  thereafter,  declare 
such  state  under  the  ban  of  the  confederacy,  and 
by  the  utmost  vigor  of  arms  shall  forthwith  proceed 
against  such   state,  until  it  shall  have  paid  due 
obedience,  upon  which  the.  ban  shall  be  taken  off 
and  the  state  shall  be  restored  to  the  benefits  of 
this  confederacy. 

A  declaration  of  the  obligatory  nmtvre  of  the  con- 
federation, and  in  what  manner  it  is  capable  of  any 
alteration. 
Art.  9.  The  articles  of  this  confederation  shall 


by  the  parties  interested  therein:  Nor  shall  any 
alteration  be  made  in  them,  or  any  of  them,  unless 
such  alteration  shall  be  agreed  to  in  the  congress, 
and  allowed  by  the  legislature  of  every  state  in 
the  confederacy.. 

The  rules  by  which  the  confederation  shall  be  under- 
stood. 
Art.  10.  To  avoid,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  dangers 
that  may  arise  from  an  erroneous  construction  of 
the  articles  of  this  confederation,  and  to  prevent  a 
contrariety  of  opinion  upon  them,  they  shall  be  un- 
derstood according  to  the  expression  and  not  other- 
wise. And  all  acts  of  the  congress  and  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States,  shall  be  taken  only  in 
the  same  manner. 

In  solemn  confirmation  and  testimony  whereof, 
we,  the  delegates  for  the  states  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts-Bay,  Rhode-Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  Connecticut,  New-York,  New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  in  congress 
of  the  United  States,  being  duly  authorised  there- 
unto by  acts  of  the  legislature  of  our  respective 
states,  for  them  and  on  their  behalf,  do  hereunto 
sign  our  names  and  affix  our  seals  at  arms. 
Done  at  in  the  stale  of 

this  day  of  in  the  year  of 

our  Lord  and  in  the  year 

of  the  sovereignty  of  America. 
You  must  have  observed,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my 
ideas  have  been  collected  but  to  one  point— an 
endeavor  to  render  the  plan  before  us  as  little 
liable  to  objection  as  I  can — I  have  not  presumed 
to  touch  its  general  scheme.  I  wish  to  have,  the 
opening  of  a  congress  altered  from  November  to 
February,  March  or  April,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
assigned:  I  have  chosen  March,  a  month  particularly 
distinguishing  the  laudable  exertions  of  this  state; 
a  month,  remarkable  for  great  events  respecting 
the  liberties  of  America;  a  month,  including  the 
date  of  the  declension  of  Great  Britain;  a  month, 
that  ever  will  be  famous  for  the  patriotic  execu- 
tion of  a  Roman  tyrant— but  I  am  not  obstinate  in 
this  choice.  I  should  most  readily  admit  the 
famous  19th  of  April— the  commencement  of  the 
civil  war:  Or  the  4th  of  July,  the  illustrious 
epocha  of  the  sovereignty  of  America!  A  day  that 
ought  to  be  held  in  everlasting  remembranre — a 
day  that  naturally  points  out  the  time  for  the 
mnual  meeting  of  the  congress  of  America,  to 
watch  for  the  permanency  of  its  independence. 
I  have  increased  the  least  representation  in  con- 


be  strictly  binding  upon,  and  inviolably  observed!  gress,  in  order  to  procure  a  more  numerous  re 


no 
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presentation  of  tl\e  slates,  and  to  give  efficacy  to 
the  mode  of  trial  of  disputes  between  the  states: 
fir  a  numerous  representation  is  a  guard  against 
corruption;  and  r.othing  should  be  left  at  hazard 
that  can  be  avoided — it  seems  requisite  to  declare, 
Fiat  a  sta'e  shall  be  bound  by  the  act  of  the  con- 
gress, or  the  committee  of  the  United  Statep, 
pUhough  its  representation  shall  not  be  present; 
f -r  this  will  have  a  tendency  to  urge  the  states  to 
preserve  their  representation.  I  think  it  is  utterly 
impolitic  to  exclude  a  member  of  congress  from 
being  nominated  to  an  office,  under  the  United 
States;  far  many  a  man,  may  be  capable  of  perform- 
ing much  more  important  service  in  such  a  station 
than  in  congress:  But  I  have  already  given  my 
opinion  fully  on  that  subject.  It  seems  necessary 
to  the  despatch  of  business,  that  the  president  of 
congress  should  also  be  the  president  of  the  com- 
mittee cf  the  United  States:  For  this  body  is  to 
proceed  in  the  business  begun  by  the  other — con- 
gress ought  to  have  the  power  of  declaring  treason: 
For  the  power  is  a  great  means  of  guarding  against 
internal  machinations;  and  it  naturally  appertains 
to  such  a  body — An  admiralissimo  is  necessary:  for 
the  navy  should  be  cf  right  put  upon  an  equal 
f.otir.g  with  the  army,  in  point  of  rank:  America 
must  be  a  great  naval  power;  and  every  encourag- 
ment  should  be  given  that  she  should  be  soon  so — 
1  have  mentioned  a  war  and  admiralty-office:  For 
such  establishments  do  not  seem  to  be  regularly 
comprehended  in  the  clause,  "other  committees 
and  civil  officers;"  the  copulative  creating  an  idea 
of  civil  committees — The  restriction  upon  the  con- 
gress nom'nation  to  military  offices,  is  grounded 
upon  the  reasons  I  have  assigned  upon  that  head — 
It  does  not  seem  any  way  expedient  that  congress 
should  have  a  power  of  emitting  or  borrowing  more 
mon.-y  than  the  sum  they  rate  as  necessary  to  be 
raised:  And,  therefore,  they  ought  to  be  limited  in 
that  point — courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies,  and 
receiving  appeals  in  cases  of  capture,  should  be 
erected  in  each  state:  Because  people  should  not 
be  obliged  to  seek  justice  at  a  distance,  when  thej 
can  with  proprie'y  be  allowed  to  procure  it  at  home: 
This  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  natural  right, 
sanctioned  by  common  law  and  usage — The  law  by 
which  the  right  between  states  in  controversy  is 
to  be  determined,  ought  to  be  specified;  and  the 
rule  of  right  not  left  to  the  caprice  of  judges — we 
cannot  but  remember  the  high  authority  which 
says,  "Miseru  scrvitus  est,  nbi  jus  est,  vajum  avt 
incogrikum  "*     The  eleven  votes  seem  absolutely 


*Woful  is  that  subjection  where  the  law  is  un 
certain  or  unknown. — 4  Just.  246. 


necessary,  and  perfectly  equitable:  Can  it  possibly 
be  thought  reasonable,  that  the  southern  interest 
should  be  judged  of  and  determined  upon,  without 
the  consent  of,  at  least,  half  the  states  principally 
forming  that  interest?— It  appears  evident  that  the 
free  white  inhabitants  only  of  each  of  the  states, 
should  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  free  citizens  in  the  others;  and  that  according 
to  the  law  respecting  free  white  inhabitants  in  such 
states  respectively — the  commercial  negociations 
of  congress,  must  ever  be  dilatory  in  their  progress, 
and  their  views  often  unattainable,  while  exposed 
to  a  power,  in  any  of  the  United  States,  to  lay 
duties  and  impositions  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
negotiations  manifestly  to  the  general  advantage: 
Such  a  power  therefore  should  not  exist — The 
greatest  obstacles  should  be  laid  in  the  way  of 
public  officers  receiving  any  douceur  from  a  foreign 
prince — It  seems  absolutely  necessary,  that  prece- 
dence and  rank  should  be  established;  for  without 
it  j  ealousies  and  confusions  may  arise — The  numera- 
tion of  the  white  inhabitants  ought  to  be  frequently 
made,  and  with  the  utmost  accuracy:  This  being 
the  best  means  of  enabling  the  congress  to  wield 
the  s'rength  of  America  with  equal  justice  to  the 
several  states,  and  with  vigor  in  defence  of  the 
confederacy.  And  the  mode  in  which  this  numera- 
tion shall  be  made,  and  the  general  tax  shall  be 
raised,  ought  to  be  specified:  These  things  are 
capable  of  being  regulated  in  an  easy,  plain,  equit- 
able and  punctual  manner — The  unanimous  vote  is 
highly  expedient  in  the  case  of  treason:  For  this 
is  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  importance— The 
eleven  voices  should  be  increased  as  the  con- 
federacy is  enlarged:  For  neither  the  northern  nor 
southern  interest  should  be  effected,  but  by  the 
consent  of  at  least  half  the  states  in  such  interests 
respectively — The  penal  article  justifies  itself--  as 
ioes  that  upon  the  construction  of  the  confedera- 
tion, and  of  the  acts  of  congress  and  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  sir,  to  this  concise  state  of  my  rea- 
sons for  some  of  the  principal  alterations  I  have 
ma  le,  I  must  beg  leave  to  be  more  particular  in 
my  arguments  in  support  of  others,  which  I  have 
much  at  heart  and  wish  to  make;  because  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  introducing  them  with 
propriety.  I  will  endeavor  to  be  as  short  as  the 
importance  of  the  subject  will  admit. 

I  have  excluded  those  from  the  privileges  of  free 
white  inhabitants  in  the  several  states  who  refuse 
to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  confederacy— a 
measure  in  my  opinion  perfectly  just.    It  is  said, 
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example  is  before  precept.  Let  the  Quakers  takei  inconsistent  with  the  great  laws  of  nature,  and  with 
shelter  under  any  text  in  scripture  they  please—  the  necessary  state  of  human  society,  cannot  be 
the  best  they  can  find,  is  but  a  far-fetched  implica- 1  inspired  by  the  divinity.  Self-defence  is  as  neces- 
tion  in  their  favor.  However,  had  their  precept  |  sary  to  nations  as  men.  And  shall  particulars  have 
been  in  more  positive  terms,  I  think  \  have  an  ex-  |a  right  which  nations  have  not?  True  religion  is 
ample  at  hand  capable  of  driving  them  from  such  |  the  perfection  of  reason.  Fanaticism  is  the  dis- 
a  cover.  We  read  that  "Jesus  went  into  the  tern-  jgrace,v the  destruction  of  reason."  Than  all  this 
pie  of  God,  and  cast  out  all  them  that  sold  and  nothing  can  be  more  just,  certain  and  evident.  Gaa 


bought  in  the  temple,  and  overthrew  the  tables  of 
the  money  changers."  Here  we  see  the  arm  ef  the 
flesh  raised  up,  and  a  degree  of  hostile  violence 
exercised,  sufficient  to  the  end  in  view:  And  shall 
it  be  said  violence  is  not  justifiable?  Did  not  God 
command  Moses  to  number  "all  that  were  able  to 
go  forth  in  -war  in  Israel?"  Did  not  Moses,  by  the 
Divine  order,  send  12,000  men  to  cut  off  the 
Midianites:  And,  although  "they  slew  all  the 
males,"  were  they   not  reprehended  for  having 


those  men  reasonably  claim  an  equal  participation 
in  civil  rights  who,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
will  not  assist  in  defending  then.?  Shall  there  bo 
a  people  maintained  in  the  possession  of  their 
riches  by  the  labor  and  blood  of  other  men?  Are 
not  the  quakers,  some  few  excepted,  the  most 
inveterate  enemies  to  the  independence  of  Ame- 
rica? Have  they  not  openly  taken  part  with  those 
in  arms  against  us?  I  consider  them  not  only  as  a 
dead  weight  upon  our  hand,  but  as  a  dangerous 


"saved  all  the  women  alive?"  Did  not  the  Almighty  body  in  our  bosom;  I  would  therefore  gladly  be 
command  the-children  of  Israel  that,  when  they  rid  of  them.  I  almost  wish  to  "drive  out  all  suck 
had  passed  into  Canaan,  "then  they  should  drive  inhabitants  of  the  land  from  before   us."      The 


out  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from  before 
them?"  Did  not  Moses  direct  that,  when  the  peo- 
ple were  "come  nigh  unto  the  battle,"  the  priests 
should  encourage  them,  declaring  that  the  Lord 
their  God  was  with  them  "to  fight  for  them 
against  their  enemies?"  And  yet  the  Quakers  have 
sagaciously   found  out  a  few  words  which,  by  im 


Canaanites  knew  not  God.  But  the  Quakers  say 
they  know  him,  and  yet,  according  to  the  idea  of 
lord  hyttelton,  would  have  gross  folly  and  injustice 
to  proceed  from  the  fountain  of  wisdom  and  equity. 
[  entertain  these  sentiments  with  a  conscience  per- 
fectly at  ease  on  this  point.  If  such  treatment  shall 
be  termed  persecution,  the  conscientious  Quakers 


plication,  they  contend*  restrain  from  doing  now,  can  never  take  it  amiss,  when  they  recollect  that 
what  God  then  commanded  as  just.  The  grand1  it  is  said,  "blessed  are  they  who  are  persecuted  for 
principles  of  moral  rectitude  are  eternal.  Dare  the  Christ's  sake."  I  do  not  consider  this  as  such  a  per- 
Quakers  contend  that  the  myriads,  who  have  secution:  Rut  if  they  should,  can  they  be  displeas- 
drawn   the   sword    since   the   christian    stra    are  ed  at  being  placed  in  a  situation  to  be  blessed? 


damned  for  having  done  so?  And  ut.less  they  main 
tain  this  position,  they  seem  to  have  no  reasonable 
excuse  for  their  creed  and  conduct.  They  seem 
to  have  forgot  that  it  is  written,  "how  hardly  shall 
they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God'"  Are  there  any  people  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  more  diligent  after  riches  than  Quakers?  We, 
in  this  time  of  calamity,  know  it  to  our  cost.  With- 
out doubt  there  are  many  valuable  men  of  that  sect: 
Men  of  that  persuasion  are  very  good  citizens  in 
time  of  peace;  but  it  is  their  principle  in  time  of 
war  that  I  condemn.  Is  there  a  Quaker  who  will 
not  bring  his  action  for  trespass?  Is  not  this  an 
opposition  to  force?  Here  they  forget  their  priii-  tion,  t!-iat  all  general  officers  shall  be  elected — 
ciple  of  meeknpss  and  non-resistance.  The  great  I  eradicating  the  idea  of  a  promotion  to  that  rank 
lord  Lyttleton,  in  his  dialogues  of  the  dead,  tells  by  seniori'y.  The  idea  is  monarchical — I  do  not 
us,  "it  is  blasphemy  to  say  that  any  folly  could  j  recollect  that  it  was  admitted  in  'he  ancient  and 
come  from  the  fountain  of  wisdom.     Whatever  is  wise  republics.     The  great  Hannibal,   when  very 

-— -        — -  ~        ;  — — i  young,  commanded  the  Carthagenian  army  in  Spain 

•Notwithstanding  the  precept,  "he  that  hath  uo  .,     ,       ,      e         .     ,  ,        1F  ,    ,     ,. 

sword,  let  Lim  sell  his  garment   and    buy   one..    over  l^e  »^ds  of  much  older  officers— and  the  first 
Si.  Luke,  xxii,  36.       Jfric/amia  thought  it  no  diminution  of  his  honor  to 


And  I  would  lay  it  down  as  a  truth,  that  whoever 
of  that  sect  should  be  offended  at  such  treatment, 
would  deserve  to  be  expelled  our  society,  as  the 
buyers,  sellers  and  money  changers  were  cast  out 
of  the  temple.  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  resentment, 
when  it  is  my  duty  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  rights  and 
interests  of  America:  I  trust  1  fully  demonstrated 
this  resolution  when,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1775,  I 
had  the  honor,  in  the  supreme  scat  of  justice,  to 
make  the  first  public  declaration  in  America,  that 
my  countrymen  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  king  of 
Great  Britain. 

I  would  have  it  a  point  settled  in  the  confederk- 
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serve   under  his  brother  Jlsiaticus.     These   are 
illustrious  instances  of  wise  policy  and  honorable 
moderation — it  is  needless  to  give  others  to  the 
same  point.    But,  at  present,  officers  expect  to  rise 
by  seniority  to  a  general  command;  and  although 
it  is  declared  that  a  generalissimo  shall  be  elected, 
yet  th  ere  is  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  as  this 
is  only  a  positive  exception  to  the  idea  of  seniority, 
and  therefore  scarce  sufficient  to  eradicate  the  idea 
of  promotion  according  to  seniority,  that  the  next 
in  rank  will  always  expect  the  election,  and  will 
be  but  too  apt  to  consider  himself  as  ill  treated,  if 
passed  by.     Men,  now  a  days,  are  fond  of  being 
the  only  judges  of  their  own  importance  and  merit 
—they  generally  overrate  both.     They  seem  to 
have  forgot  that  a  knowledge  of  one's -self  is  the 
greatest  and  most  difficult  that  can  be  acquired; 
and  that  it  scarcely  ever  was  obtained  with  any 
degree  of  precision.     Men  are  not  called  into  pub- 
lic stations  for  their  own  honor  or  advantage — but 
merely  for  the  public  benefit.  The  public  are  there- 
fore the  only  proper  judges  who  shall  serve  them, 
and  in  what  posts  particular  men  shall  be  placed: 
And  besides,  they  have  a  natural  right  to  the  ser- 
vice of  every  man  in  the  community.    It  was,  I 
think,  a  Spartan  maxim,  that  a  man  was  not  born 
for  himself,  but  for  his  country:    Were  we  but 
actuated  by  this  just  and  noble  idea,  we  might  be 
serenely  calm  and  perfectly  safe  amidst  all  the 
venal  exertions  of  Britain — nay,  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined  against  us!     It  is  upon  this  prin- 
ciple the  aborigines  of  America  act.     They  rise  to 
authority  and  command  by  merit  alone:  And  sh^ll 
Americans  extirpate  a  glorious  plant,  the  natural 
product  of  their  country?    Shall  the  uncultivated 
and  rude  Indians,  think  more  justly  and  act  with 
more  dignity  than  we,  with  our  improved  under- 
standings and  boasted  civilization?  This  very  ques 
tion  alone  should,  I  think,  recal  us  to  the  proper 
line  of  action,  and  force  us   to  abandon  notions 
which  at  once  disgrace  our  country,  and  expose 
it  to  ruin.     A  colonel  of  small  abilities  can  do  but 
little  harm,  in  comparison  of  a  weak  general  at  the 
head  of  a  division  of  the  army,  leading  on  the  prin- 
cipal attack,  or  covering  a  precipitate  retreat. — 
Marshal  Saxe,  and  we  need  no  better  authority, 
says,  "he  has  seen  very  good  colonels  become  very 
bad  generals."     Can  we  then   expect  to  see  bad 
colonels  become  able  generals!      But  it  is  a  point 
admitted  by  congress,  that  election  is  the  best 
means  of  procuring  an  able  commander  in  chief! 
And  why  should  not  this  principle  equally  hold 


federacy,  as  by  being  furnished  with  those  men 
who  are  most  capable  of  executing  his  designs?  It 
was  upon  this  principle  the  invincible  Roman  armies 

were  formed.    That  government  was  republic 

our»  is  the  same:  I  would  most  eagerly  adopt  a 
principle,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  the  happy  experi. 
ence  of  ages.  Montesquieu  expressly  says,  "the 
people  are  very  capable  of  electing  generals."  Of 
right  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to  exercise  all 
-hose  powers  which  they  are  capable  of  exercising 
with  propriety. 

According  to  the  plan  before  us,  the  quotas  of 
the  respective  states,  which  I  would  term  the  Ame- 
rican forces,  are  to  be  directed  in  their  operations 
by  congress.-- -If  it  is  meant,  as  I  suppose  it  is,  that 
there  shall  be  a  body  of  troops  in  a  state,  entirely 
independent  of  the  command  of  the  civil  power,  I 
shall,  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  yield  my  assent 
to  the  proposition;   which,  to  me,  appears  disho- 
norable to  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  dangerous 
to  its  welfare,  and  inconsistent  with  the  superiority 
of  the  civil  power.     I  well   remember  the  feelings 
of  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  when 
governor  Barnard  told  them   he  had  no  authority 
to  order  the  king's  ships  to  quit  the  harbor  of  Bos- 
ion.    If  he,  who  was  but  a  representative,  ought, 
us  the  supreme  civil  officer,  to  have  a  power  di- 
recting the  military  within  his  government;  a/er- 
tiori,  the  several  states  should  possess  that  power 
—they  are  sovereign  states.    I  do  not  desire  that 
they  should  absolutely  direct  such  troops:  Bui  the 
executive  in  each  state  may,  for  this  purpose,  be 
at  least  the  representative  of  congress.   If  the  peo- 
ple are  to  be  ruined  by  a  blunder,  it  will  be  more 
natural  that  they  should  be  ruined  by  the  mis  ake 
of  their  confidential  men,  than  by  that  of  an  officer, 
perhaps  a  stranger.     We  have  seen  a  day,  when 
the  salvation  of  this  capital,  under  G  id,  depended, 
in  a  manner,  upon  the  authority  of  the  civil  power 
over  the  troops  in  garrison:  I  cannot  but  wish  for  a 
continuance  of   that  command   which   once    has 
saved  us; and  which  is,  as  it  were,  inseparable  from 
the  civil  power.— I  cannot  bear   the  idea  of  sur- 
rendering it  so  totally  as  the  congress  seem  to  re- 
quire. 

The  establishment  of  a  basis  for  the  American 
naval  force  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance; 
and  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  the  articles  of 
confederation.  Congress  have  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish a  land  force;  but  this,  which  is  of  superior 
consequence,  has  been  passed  over  almost  in  si- 


with  respect  to  general  officers?    Can  the  gene-  lence.    For  the  first,  they  have  provided  even  in 
ralissimo  be  so  well  enabled  to  defend  the  con- 'detail;  but  for  the  other,  only  in  five  words— "to 
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build  and  equip  a  navy" — never  was  so  important 
a  subject  more  expeditiously  despatched.  The 
Roman  decree,  "  Oant  ofieram  comities,  tie  quid  itetri 
menu  capiat  respitblica"  was  a  singular  model  of 
concise  energy:  But  it  must  now  cease  to  be  so. 
However,  I  should  have  been  better  pleased  had 
there  been  a  clause  added  to  our  maritime  provi- 
sion for  manning  the  navy:  This  is  the  grand  point 
—  Britain  finds  it  to  be  so.  She  can  equip  ships 
with  ease  From  hep  yards:  But  the  great  difficulty 
is  to  man  them.  It  win  not  with  the  phalanx  that 
Greece  kept  the  great  king  at  arm's  length — it 
was  not  with  the  legions  that  Rome  acquired 
Sicily  and  conquered  Cartilage — it  was  not  with 
her  battalions  that  Britain  awed  Europe:  But  Sala- 
min,  Sonoma,  and  La  Hogue,  were  naval  actions 
that  decided  the  superiority  of  nations.  If  Ameri- 
ca is  to  be  secure  at  home  and  respected  abroad, 
it  must  be  by  a  naval  force.  Shall  we  then,  scarce 
bestosv  a  thought  upon  this  palladium  of  our  safety? 
Nature  and  experience  instruct  us,  that  a  maritime 
strength  is  the  best  defence  to  an  insular  situation. 


most  formidable  hour  ever  collected,  even  with 
the  aid  of  press  gangs.  The  object,  seems  easy 
to  be  obtained — the  view  is  magnificently  great — 
surely  it  is  worthy  of  being  seriously  contemplated. 
The  due  settlement  of  the  importance  of  the 
several  states  respecting  each  other,  is  a  matter 
of  capital  moment.  In  congress  each  state*  ought 
of  natural  right,  to  have  a  weight  in  proportion  to 
its  importance.  Can  any  state  be  justly  entitled  to 
a  greater  degree  of  weight?  Can  any  state  honestly 
desire  to  figure  in  plumes  at  another's  exoense?— 
What  is  understood  by  representation?  Is  it  not  a 
sign  of  the  reality?  Ought  such  a  representation  to 
be  greater  than  the  reality?  Is  it  not  up  >n  this  prin- 
ciple, however  abused,  that  the  English  parlia- 
ment was  formed?  Has  not  this  principle  been 
adopted  in  all  the  houses  of  assembly  that  ever  sat 
upon  this  continent?  Why  are  we  now  to  deem 
that  unjust,  which  till  now,  we  universally  acknow- 
ledged as  a  certain  and  beneficial  truth.'  What  is 
called  the  rotten  part  of  the  English  constitutiona- 
ls it  not  an  unequal,   and   therefore   an  unjust  re- 


Is  not  the   situation  of  the    United    States  insular! presentation  of  its  territory  and  wealth?  Has 
with  respect   to  the  powers  of  the  old  world:  the  lord  Chatham  been  censured  for  not  having,    dur- 
quarter  from  which,   alone,  we  are  to  apprehend jing  his  all-powerful  administration,   attempted  to 
danger?     Have  not  the  maritime  states  the  great-  cut  oil'  that  rotten  member  from  the  body  politic— 
est  influence  upon  the  atfairs  of  the  universe?     Do,  an  amputation  which  was  thought  could  scarce  foil 
not  the  powers  of   Europe   strain   their  nerves  to  of  being  performed  when  undertaken  by  the  hand 
render  themselves  formidable  at  sea?     This,  then,  j  of  so  great  a  man?     Can  ingenuity  itself  find  an  im- 
is  the  theatre,  as  I  may  say,  on  which  America  must |  portant  distinction  between  the  two  cases?  In  both, 
appear,  if  she   intends  to  appear  any  where,  With  the   great  states  on  the   one  hand,   and  the   great 
dignity  and  importance.     Can  the  proper  means  of  counties,   cities  and   boroughs  on  the   other,  have 
her  doing  so,  be  belter  provided  for,   than  in  the!  less  weight;  and  the  small  states,  counties;  cities 
confederation  of  her  United  Slates:    This  act  ought  and  boroughs,  have   more  than  they  ought—such, 
to  contain  all  the  great  lines  of  her  general  polity;'  is  the  point  in  question—And  shall  we  designedly 
otherwise  it  must   be  imperfect.     The  nursery  ofl  contract  a  fatal   disease  which  we  know  has  long 
her  naval  power  cannot  he  better  established,  than   been  consuming  the  vital  vigor  of  the  Eng'ish  con- 
by  having  it  made  uniform  in  all  the  states.     What 
advantage  does  not  Britain  expect  from  her  marine 
society?     What  oppression  does  her  people  suffer. 
from   the  practice  of  pressing,   to  man   the  royal 
fleets? — An  absolute  outrage  upon  civil  liberty,  and 
yet  often  inadecpiate  to  the  end.     The  pbn  I  have 
hinted  seems  calculated  to  avoid  these  evils.     The 
proportion  of  five  in  a  thousand  is  small — the  al 
lurements  are  considerable   ;oid  not  expensive  — 
the  service  is  but  short.     And  yet,  only  estimating 
the  white  inhabitants   at   two  millions,  after   the 
first  sixteen  years,    ten   thousand  seamen  will   an- 
nually be  created,  to  give  security  and  importance 
to    America;    and    in    other    seven    years,    in    all 
probability    we   should    have    more   than    doubh 


stitution,  and  is  but  too  likely  to  destroy  it?  Shall 
our  wise  men  persist  in  endeavoring  io  create  that 
which  it  would  have  been,  iLitrsTuiocs  as  he  is, 
lord  Chatham's  greatest  glory  to  have  endeavored 
to  destroy?— I  am  hurt  by  the  idea  — the  contrast 
fills  me  with  pain  and  anxiety-. however,  I  do  not 
despair  of  relief.  There  is  a  resolution  of  the  first 
congress  that  was  held  after  the  British  blockade 
of  B'-ston,  from  which  1  have  great  expectation. 
It  was  the  first  resolve  passed  by  that  Venerable 
body;  and  it  is  couched  in  these  terms:  "Resolved 
that,  in  the  determining  questions  in  this  congress, 

each  colony  or  province  shall  have  one  vote the 

congress  n-.t  being  possessed  of,  or  at  present  able 
to   procure   proper  materials    for  ascertaining  ih 


the  number   of  seamen,   whose  boundeu  duty    it   importance  of  each  colony."— Hence,  it  is  evident, 
would   be  toman  oui  fire's,  than  Britain  Li   Leu1  what  Was  their  idea  of  a  just  represe»Uui«B.;  ami  1 
15. 
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hope  it  will  yet  be  adopted.     TheJLvcun  r-  pub   c 
Wus  a  confederation  of  three  and   twenty  towns: 


Fbe  s  eai)  ones  should  >e  those  not,  by  a  complete 
proportion,  exceeding  four  proportions  of  the  smal- 


Tbe  great  ones  had  three  voices--  the  middling,  lest:  This  class   would,  for  the  present,  contain 
two — cud  the  small,  one:  contributing  to  the  pub-,  Georgia,  Nortn  Carolina,  Delaware,   Naw  Jersey, 
lie  expense  in   proportion  to  their  representation. I  New  York,    Rhode    Island    and    New  Hampshire. 
We  are  to  ci'trifmte  according  to  our  abilities,  and  The  middling    should   be  those  states,   by  a  com* 
why  should  we  not  have  a  weight  in  proportion  tojpiete  proportion,  exceeding  four,  and  not  in  the 
our  importance?-- If  each  state  must  have  the  same  jsame  manner  exceeding  ten  proportions:  This  class 
weight,  let  e.^ch  contribu«e  the  same  sum.  We  are  jwMild    comprehend    Soinh    Carolina,    Maryland, 
infant  states,  but  we  have  the  wisdom  of  ages  be    Pennsylvania  and   Connecticut.     The  great  states 
fore  our  eyes.    Let  us  not  despise  what  is  invalua-jshould  be  ascertained  by  their  exceeding  eleven 
hie.     It  is  the  best  chart  by  which  we  can  steer  proportions  of  the  smailes1:  This  third  class  would 
along  the  difficult  coast   of  government,   and  ven-j  include  Virginia  and  Massachusetts-Bay.   The  first 
ture  to  run  our  ship  of  state  into  safe  port.     By  this 'class  should  have  three  delegates  to  each  state — the 
we  may  probably  find  an  haven,  thai  will  invite  the  i  second,  sjx  -the  third,  nine — making  a  congress  of 
people  of  all  nations  to  take  shelter  in  it  against  j  sixty-nine  delegates,  who  should  by  a  majority  de- 
the  furious  storms  of  tyranny.  But,  without  it,  weitermine  all  questions  except  those  contained  in  the 
shall  be    but  too  likely   to  be  shipwrecked.  Let  restrictions,  which   should  be  determined  by  the 
us  therefore  adopt  uniform  and  experienced  prin  Ivoices  of  the  states.    The  representation  of  each 
ciples  throughout  our  voyage:  Let  us  not  trust  to  j  state  should  be  increased  or  lessened,  in  propor- 
piinciples  which   clash  and  cannot  form  a  perfect  tion  to  the  aid  actually  paid;  and  this  ought  to  be 
system.    In  the  present  case,  either  contribute  to  i  the  barometer   of  importance,   stimulating   each 
the   public  aid,  according   to  ability,   and  have  a  state  to  its  utmost  contribution, 
a  corresponding  weight— or,  have   equal  weight,  j     These  sentiments  upon  the  subject  of  a  confede- 
and  contribute  the  same   sum:  Either  is  a  perfect  ration,  sir,  are  the  result  of  a  few  days  reflection, 


system:  But  the  first  part  of  each  must  ever  con- 
tinue irreconcileable  to  justice,  and  the  known  rule 
of  right.  The  sage  Montesquieu,  having  maturely 
considered  the  nature  of  a  confederated  govern- 


amidst  a  variety  of  business,  public  and  private: 
It  is,  indeed,  not  long  since  the  plan  from  the  con- 
gress  has  been  received.  I  am  fully  sensible,  that 
my  idea8,  now  thrown  out,  will  admit  of  important 


ment,  particularly  the  Empire  and  Holland,  says,  amendments,  and  therefore  1  do  not  presume  to 
"were  I  to  give  a  model  of  an  excellent  confede  (offer  them  for  consideration.  I  have  taken  the  li- 
rate  republic,  I  would  pitch  upon  that  of  Lycia."|berty  to  drop  them  only  because  it  was  my  duty  to 
C..n  we  do  better,  sir,  than  adopt  the  governing  do  so:  and  I  think,  if  the  states  shall  be  allowed  to 
principle  in  the  most  perfect  model  of  a  confede- 
racy? 


1  will  now  beg  leave  to  apply  this  principle  to 
the  rate  for  the  public  aid,  established  by  congress 
on  the  22d  of  November  last. 

New  Hampshire  ....       200,000 
Massachusetts-Bay     .  .  .  820.000 

Rhode  Island,  and  Providence  Plantations    100,000 
Connecticut  ....       600,000 

New-York       .... 
New  Jersey 


vote  according  to  their  importance,  the  ske'eh  I 
have  drawn  might  form  a  beneficial  confedera- 
tion. I  observe  the  plan  before  us  contains  thir- 
teen articles:  I  can  have  no  objection  to  a  number 
allusive  to  the  confedency  proposed.  My  sketch 
contains  ten  articles.  Nor  can  I  suppose  that  num- 
ber will  be  a  matter  of  difficulty.  In  collecting 
the  materials,  I  arranged  them  under  sixteen  arti- 
cles; but  in  condensing  the  subject,  it  accidentally 
200,000  Kvas  comprised  in  ten,  altho'  I  strove  to  reach  the 
270,000  confederated  number.    However,  the  accident  in- 


Pennsylvania  . 
Delaware . 
Maryland 
Virginia  . 
North-Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 


620,000  stantly  made  me  recollect,  that  the  divine  law 

60,000  to    man    was   in   ten  articles— and  that   ihe  Ro- 

520,000 |man  law  was  originally  written   on  ten  tables. — I 


800,000 

250,000 

500,000 

60,000 


5,000,000 
These  states  I  would  class  in  three  divisions. 


confess,  sir,  I  was  not  displeased— I  am  sure  the 
pious  men  of  antiquity  would  have  considered  the 
accidental  ten  articles  of  confederation,  as  an  omen 
of  the  beneficial  nature  of  their  contents.  I  may 
add,  the  number  thirteen  may,  and  we  all  hope 
will,  cease  to  be  allusive  to  the  existing  confede- 
racy: But  the  number  ten  will  ever  allude  to  the 
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eternal  monuments  of  Divine  jus' ice,  and  human 
wisdom — Excuse,  sir,  this  excursion  to  Sinai  and 
Rome,  I  will  return  to  my  prop°r  subject;  nor  will 
X  detain  your  attention  but  a  moment. 

I  hav.n  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  profound  humili- 
ty, given  my  thoughts  upon  the  confederation  of 
the  United  States.  Thoughts  intent  upon  pro- 
moting and  securing  the  interests  of  my  native 
country— thoughts  equally  solicitous  for  the  gran- 
deur of  America.— In  delivering  them,  I  trust  I 
have,  on  that  point,  fully  discharged  my  duty  to 
my  constituents — 'o  the  state — to  the  continent— 
to  posterity.  I  h;ive  -jo  intention  to  derogat e  fro1-. 
the  dignity  or  the  merit  of  congress:  I  h*ve  ze»l- 
cusly  supported  the  one,  and  I  shall  ever  be  ready, 
jrraiefully  to  pay  any  tribute  of  applause  to  the 
other.  Ic  is  my  undoub  ed  privilege  as  a  freemati 
to  speak  plainly— it  is  my  bounden  duty  to  do  so — 
nor  can  our  s  lpreme  rulers,  constituted  only  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  to  us  our  civil  rights,  be 
displeased  at  such  a  conduct:  The  occasion  is  ot 
the  first  importance.  I  meant  to  sp?ak  i".  terms  of 
respect:  if  any  thing  of  a  contrary  nature  escapes 
me,  I  am  sorry  and  beg  par  'on  for  it — it  is  not 
my  inten;ion  to  offend  any  individual,  especially 
ihe  supreme  authority.  But,  sir,  I  scree  think 
the  moment  is  at  hard,  for  the  ratification  of  a  con- 
federacy. Rather  than  adop;  the  articles  before  us, 
I  would  yet  a  little  longer  trust  to  the  ties  that 
row  bind  America  in  union.  The  American  con- 
federacy should  be  the  effect  of  wisdom,  not  of 
fear — an  act  of  deliberation,  not  of  hurry.  1  should 
be  a  noble  monument  attracting  the  respect  of  the 
world — and  capable  of  drawing  forth  the  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  of  our  posterity.— Upon  the 
whole,  sir,  this  is  scarce  a  time  to  deliberate,  but 
it  is  certainly  a  time  to  act — it  is  my  great  aim, 
that  America  shall  be  independent — free — illustri- 
ous and  happy! 

I  cannot  now,  sir,  sit  down  wiihont  expressing 
to  the  committee,  «the  concern  I  ft- el  for  having 
taken  up  so  much  of  their  time  as  I  have.  I  am 
sensible  long  discourses  are  often  heard  with  im- 
patience: But  the  stupendous  importance  of  this 
subject,  and  my  zeal  in  endeavoring  to  discharge 
my  duty,  will  I  hope  plead  in  my  fijvor.  I  beg 
leave  to  return  my  most  respectful  thanks,  for  the 
attention  and  patience  with  which  I  have  been 
heard. 

Address 

To  their  excellencies  Richauu  Viscount  Hews  ad- 
miral, and  William  Howe,  esq.  general,  of  las 
flritannic  majesty's  farces  in  America. 


Mr  loan  akd  sir — Your  declaration  at  New. 
York,  has  reached  this  place.  It  has  occasioned 
surprise  and  concern.  The  known  honor  and 
abilities  of  your  excellencies,  and  your  declara- 
tion, appear  perfect  contrasts.  The  latter  is  an 
unnatural  production.  Hurt,  a«  I  am,  to  see  your 
names  so  prostituted,  I  cannot  restrain  myself  from, 
making  a  few  remarks  to  your  excellencies  upon  a 
subject  which,  by  endangering  your  reputation, 
'..stresses  every  generous  mind.  I  shall  first  state 
your  declaration: 

"By  Richard  Viscocst  Howe,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  and  William  Howe,  esq.  general  of  his 
majesty's  forces  in  America,  the  king's  commission- 
ers/), restoring  peace  to  his  majesty's  colonies  and 
plantation!,  m  North  America,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

DECLARATION. 

"Although  the  congress,  whom  the  misguided 
Americans  suffer  to  direct  the  opposition  to  a  re- 
establishment  of  the  constitutional  government  of 
these  provinces,  have  disavowed  every  purpose  of 
reconciliation  not  consonant  with  their  extravagant 
and  inadmissible  cbim  of  independence,— the 
king's  commissioners  think  fit  to  declare  that  they 
are  equally  desirous  to  confer  with  his  majesty's 
weli  affected  subjects  upon  the  means  of  restoring 
the  public  tranquility,  and  establishing  a  perma- 
ner.t  union  v  ith  every  colony  as  a  part  of  the  British 
empire.  The  king  being  most  graciously  pleased 
to  direct  a  revision  of  such  of  his  royal  instructions 
to  his  governors  as  may  be  construed  to  lay  an  im- 
proper  restraint  on  the  freedom  of  legislation  in 
any  of  his  colonies,  and  to  concur  in  the  revisal 
of  all  acts  by  which  his  majesty's  subjects  there 
may  think  themselves  aggrieved,  it  is  recommend- 
ed  to  the  inhabitants  at  large,  to  reflect  seriously 
up4ii  their  present  condition  and  expectations,  and 
judge  for  themselves,  whether  it  be  more  consistent 
with  their  honor  and  happiness  to  offer  up  their 
lives  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  unjust  and  precarious 
cause  m  which  they  are  engaged,  or  return  to  their 
dlegiance,  accept  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  to 
be  secured  in  a  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberties 
and  properties  upon  the  true  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution. 

"Given  at  New-York,  19th  September,  1J76. 

"HOWE. 

"W.  HOWE. 

'  By  command  of  their  excellencies,      Strauhet." 

And  now,  not   to  detain  your  excellencies  by 

making  observations  upon  lord  Howe's  not  assum- 

mg  his  military  title,  displaying  the  nature  of  his 

supreme  hostile  command  in   \m erica,  by   which 

jimsual  and  designed  omission,  the  ignorant,  seeing- 
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his  name  contrasted  with  that  of  a  general  clothed  xconcur  in  the  revisal  of  all  act?  by  which  his  ma 


in  a!!  his  terrors,  may  be  entrapped  to  believe  that 
Ms  lordship  is  to  be  considered  in  a  more  amiable 
point  of  view,  a  mere  commissioner  only,  for  re 
storing-  pence,  without  any  military  command  to 
intimidate  and  coerce.  Not  to  wound  your  delicacy, 
by  admiring  the  wisdom  of  your  appealing  from 
the  congress  to  people  confessed  by  you  to  be 
directed  by  that  honorable  assembly:  My  remarks 
shall  be  confined  to  the  more  material  parts  of 
your  declaration,  which,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  are  in 
fvery  respect  unworthy  your  good  sense  and  high 
characters, 

Your  excellencies  '<think  fit  to  declare,"  that 
you  are  desirous  "of  restoring  the  public  tran- 
quility." But  is  the  end  your  excellencies  aim 
at  our  honor  and  advantage?  Is  it  to  give  a  free 
scope  to  o'tr  natural  growth?  Is  it  to  confirm  to 
us  our  rights  by  the  law  of  nature?  No!— It  is  to 
pover  us  with  infamy.  It  is  to  chill  the  sap,  and 
check  the  luxuriance  of  our  imperial  plant.  It  is 
to  deprive  us  of  our  natural  equality  with  the  rest 
of  mankind,  by  'teatibUshing?*  every  state  "as  a  part 
of  the  British  empire."  In  short,  your  excellencies 
invite  men  of  common  sense,  to  exchange  an  inde- 
pendent  station  for  a  servile  and  dangerous  de 
pendence?  •  But,  when  we  recollect  that  the  king 
of  Great  Britain  has,  from  the  throne,  declared  his 
••'firai  and  stedfast  resolutions  to  withstand  every 
attempt  to  weaken  or  impair  the  supreme  authority 
of  that  legislature  over  all  the  dominions  of  his 
crown:"  that  his  hirelings  in  parliament  and  tools 


jesty's  subjects  may  think  themselves  aggrieved." 
But  what  of  all  this.  Your  excellencies  have  not 
told  the  people,  who  "think  themselves  aggrieved," 
that  they  are  to  be  a  party  in  the  revision.  You 
have  not  even  told  them  who  are  to  be  revisors.  If 
you  had,  it  would  be  nothing  to  the  purpose;  for 
you  have  not,  and  cannot  tell  them  and  engage  Xhzt 
even  any  of  the  instructions  and  acts,  being  revised, 
shall  be  revoked,  and  repealed;  particularly  those  by 
which  people  "may  think  themselves  aggrieved." 
But,  if  such  are  not  to  be  repealed,  why  have  you 
mentioned  "think  themselves  aggrieverl?"  If  they 
are  intended  to  be  repealed,  why  did  not  your 
excellencies  come  to  the  point  at  once  and  say  so? 
— It  is  evident  your  excellencies  are  by  your  su- 
periors precipitated  into  a  dilemma.  You  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  dirty  jobs,  and  plain  dealing 
d«es  not  accord  with  your  instructions;  otherwise, 
in  the  latter  case,  I  think  you  are  men  of  too  much 
sense  a»d  honor  to  have  overlooked  or  suppressed 
so  material  a  point  of  information.  However,  you 
say  instructions  and  acts  are  to  be  revised:  We 
see  that  you  have  laid  an  ambuscade  for  our  li- 
berties; the  clause  is  carefully  constructed  without 
the  least  allusion  to  the  revisors,  or  to  the  words 
redress,  revoke,  repeal.  In  short,  it  appears  to  be 
drawn  up  entirely  on  the  plan  of  a  declaration  by 
king  James  the  second  after  his  abdication,  as 
confidentially  explained  by  Jimes'  secretary  of 
state,  the  earl  of  Melford,  to  lord  Dundee  in  Scot- 
land.    For  Melford  writes  to  Dundee,  "that  not- 


jn  office,  abhorred  by  the  English  nation,  have  1  withstanding  of  what  was  promised  in  the  declara- 
echoed  the  sentiment;  and  that  America,  for  ten  W\or\,  indemnity  and  indulgence,  yet  he  had  couched 
\ears  has  experienced  that  king's  total  want  of  things  so  that  the  king  -would  break  them  when  he 
candor,  humanity,  and  justice— it  is,  I  confess,  a  pleased;  nor  would  he  think  himself  obliged  to 
matter  of  wonder,  that  your  excellencies  can  submit  stand  to  them."  And  your  excellencies  have  "couched 
to  appear  so  lost  to  decency  as  to  hold  out  sub-  things  so,"  that  more  words  upon  this  subject  are 
jection  as  the  only  condition  of  peace:  and  that 
you  could  condescend  to  sully  your  personal  honor, 
.  by  inviting  us  to  trust  a  government  in  which  you 
are  conscious  we  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things 
place  any  confi  'ence.-a  government  that  you  are 

jse  sole  has  been,  now  is,  and  ever  must  be  jealous 

of  our  prosperity  and  natural  growth— -a  govern- 
ment that  you  know  is  absolutely  abandoned  to 

corruption!-- Take  it  not  amiss,  if  I  hint  to  your 

excellencies,  that  your  very  appearing  in  support 

of  such  a  proposal,  furnishes  cause  to  doubt  even 

of  your  integrity;  and  to  reject  your  allurements, 

least  they  decoy  us  into  slavery. 


unnecessary. 

"It  is  recommended  to  the  inhabitants  at  large, 
to  reflect  seriously  upon  their  present  condition." 
Is  it  possible  your  excellencies  can  be  serious,  and 
mean  any  thing  by  this  recommendation?  Can  you 
be  ignorant,  that  ever  since  the  birth  of  the  stamp- 
act,  the  inhabitants  at  large  have  been  reflecting 
upon  their  deplorable  condition?  Can  you  have  an 
idea  that,  after  such  a  length  of  time,  during  which 
they  have  been  continually  kept  to  their  reflec- 
tions, by  the  declaratory  law,  the  tea-act,  the  Bos- 
ton port  bill,  and  those  then  passed  to  annihilate 
the  charter  of  Massachusetts-Bay,  the  Quebec  bill 
o  establish  popery,  the  fishery-bill  to  coerce  by 
fimine,  the  British  commencement  of  the  late  civil 


The  declaration  says,  "the  king  is  most  graci- 
ouslv  pleased  to  direct  a  revision  of  such  of  his 
royal  instructions  to  his  governors,"  &.c.  "and  to' war,  and  the  act  of  parliament  in  December  last, 
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declaring  the  inhabitants  rebels — I  say,  after  svctt  a 
series  of  causes  for  reflection,  and  that  your  excel- 
lencies nowfndusin  arms  against  you,  determined 
on  independence  or  death,  can  you  possibly  enter 
tain  an  idea  that  we  have  not  reflected  seriously? 
On  the  contrary  you  know,  that  we  are  prepared  to 
offer  up  our  lives  in  evidence  of  our  serious  reflec- 
tions! In  addressing  a  world,  you  ought  to  have 
some  pttenrion  to  the  propriety  of  your  recom- 
mendations, if  only  from  a  regard  to  your  own  re- 
putation. 

You  are  pleased  to  term  our  cause  "unjust."  In 
this  there  is  nothing  so  sup  ising,  as  your  beir.^ 
lured  to  give  such  :-.  sentiment  under  your  hands — 
signing  your  own  d^grace  with  posterity.  You 
know,  that  t'.ie  virtuous  characters  throughout 
Europe,  on  this  point  differ  with  your  exc  die  .pies; 
and  I  most  respectfully  submit,  whether  there  is 
not  some  little  degree  of  presumption  in  your 
signing  an  opi.iion,  in  contradiction  to  the  opinion 
of  thousands,  who,  without  derogating  from  your 
excellencies,  are  at  least  as  well  able  to  judge  up 
on  the  po.int  as  you  are? 

Rut  you  add,  that  our  cause  is  "precarious.*' 
Allow  me  to  make  a  proper  return  to  your  excel 
lencies  by  informing  you,  that  a'-l  the  afFai-s  of 
men  are  precarious,  and  that  war  is  particularly 
so.  However,  if  your  excellencies  meant  to 
insinuate  that  our  cause  is  precarious  from  an 
inability  in  us  to  maintain  it,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  ge- 
neral Howe  what  progress  his  arms  made  during 
his  command  at  Boston:  And  what  shiningvictories, 
and  important  conquests  you  have  achieved  since 
your  junction  at  Staten-island?  The  eulogium, 
— — —  ilno  fvlmina  belli 


Scipiadits 


cannot  yet  be  applied  to  your  excellencies.  Gene 
ral  Howe's  repulse  from  the  lines  on  Long  island, 
and  his  victory  over  the  advanced  guard  of  3000 
men,  reflect  no  great  degree  of  glory  on  the  eorps 
of  at  least  12,000  that  he  commanded.  Nor  can 
you  boast  much  of  the  action  on  New-York-island 
on  the  15th  September,  when  a  few  more  than  800 
Americans,  attacking  three  companies  of  light 
troops  supported  by  two  regiments,  the  one  Scotch, 
the  other  Hessian,  drove  them  from  hill  to  hill  back 
to  your  lines,  and  carried  off  three  pieces  of  brass 
cannon  as  trophies  of  their  victory.  And  when 
general  Washington,  on  the  second  of  October, 
caused  a  large  detachment  to  draw  up  to  Harlaem 
plains  to  cover  the  inhabitants  between  the  two 
armies,  while  they  carried  ofl*  their  effects,  the 
march   and   continuance  of  the  British  troops   in 


order  of  b  ttle,  within  lor.g  shot,  without  firing  a 
gun  to  interrupt  the  service,  is  at  least  some  slight 
degree  of  evidence  that  they  respect  and  stand  in 
awe  of  the  American  arms.  In  short,  without  being 
unreasonable,  I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
rhese  particulars  do  not  shew,  that  our  cause  is  so 
precarious  as  your  excellencies  would  insinuate  it 
to  be;  and  to  recom  nend  that  your  excellencies 
"reflect  seriously  upon  your  present  condition," 
and  abandon  "the  unjust  cause  in  which  you  are 
engaged"  while  you  yet  may  preserve  your  reputa- 
tion from  the  reproaches  of  posterity. 

Your  excellencies  call  upon  the  inhabitants  at 
large  "to  return  to  their  allegiance."  It  is  as  if 
you  had  commanded  a  body  of  troops  to  advance 
to  the  assault,  before  you  had  put  them  in  order  of 
battle.  I  tell  your  excellencies,  that  protection 
must  precede  allegiance;  for  the  latter  is  founded  on 
the  benefit  of  the  former.  That  the  ope-ations  of 
he  forces  by  sea  and  land  under  your  orders, 
demonstrate  that  your  king  is  not  onr  protector. 
And,  that  the  allegiance  of  America  to  the  king 
f  Great  Britain  is  now  utterly  out  of  the  question. 
But  you  attemot  to  allure  the  inhabitants  by 
telling  them  they  may  "be  secured  in  a  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberties  and  properties,  upon  the 
true  p-:ncip!es  of  the  constitution."  Will  your 
excellencies  tell  us  where  those  principles  are  to 
he  muni?  You  must  say  they  are  not  to  be  found 
in  the  present  British  government.  Do  we  not 
know  that  the  majority  of  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment are  absolutely  under  >he  king  of  Great  B-i- 
tain's  direction?— They  make,  and  repeal  laws;  thev 
a:;ree  with  or  rejpet  motions;  they  vote  money  evn, 
without  limitation  of  sum  at  the  pleasure  of  that 
king's  minister,  in  whose  pay  they  actually  are; 
and  your  excellencies  as  men  of  honor  dare  not 
deny  these  things.  Will  you  then  say  that,  where 
there  is  such  a  dependence,  the  true  principles  of 
the  constitution  operate!  The  history  of  the  pre- 
sent reign,  all  Europe,  would  witness  against  yon. 
Those  principles  have  been  long  despised  bv  the 
rulers,  and  lost  to  the  people — otherwise,  even  st 
the  commencement  of  the  present  reign,  we  should 
not  have  seen  the  dismission  of  the  virtuous 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Lbggk,  because  he 
would  not  quit  his  seat  in  parliament  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  lust  prince  of  Wales;  nor  the  massacre 
in  St.  George's  fields  and  the  royal  thanks  to  the 
assassins;  nor  the  repeated  and  unredressed  com- 
plaints to  the  throne;  nor  the  unheard  of  profusion 
^f  the  public  treasure,  ftr  exceeding  the  extrava- 
gance of  a  Caligula  or  a  Nero;  northepresent  ruinous 
situation  of  Great  Britain;  nor  the  present  war  ir. 
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A'.'.eric  ,  for  the  worat  of  purposes  kindled  by  your 
king.  Can  your  excellencies  be  so  wanting  to  your 
selves,  as,  at  this  time  of  day,  on  the  part  of  your 
master,  seriously  to  talk  to  us  of  a  security  upon  the 
true  principles  of  the  constitution!  Did  it  never 
strike  you  that  the  Americans  would  expect  to 
see  such  principles  operating  in  F.ngland,  before 
they  could  be  dup^d  into  a  belief  that  America 
could  possibly  feel  their  effV.'s  from  the  dark 
recess  of  the  roval  palace?  The  lord  mayor  of 
X/onclo »  has  openly  charged  lord  North,  and  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty,  with  licensing  ships  to  trade 
to  all  parts  of  America,  in  direct  disregard,  con- 
tempt, and  defianc?  of  a*  ac'  of  parliament  to  the 
contrary,  passed  so  late  as  December  las  And 
yet  vour  exc^Ue-ries  do  not  scruple  to  talk  to  us 
of  a  security  upon  the  true  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion.'—h^t  the  fountain  be  sweet,  and  then  its 
stream  may  be  salutary. 

Your  excellencies  say  "thekiigis  mnst  graciously 
pleased  to  direct  a  revision"  of  instructions  and 
acts.  If  you  really  mean  to  conciliate,  why  will 
you  insult  the  inhabitants  at  large.  It  was  "the 
king's"  bounden  duty  to  have  directed,  not  only  a 
revision,  but  an  amendment  of  his  instructions;  and 
to  have  recommended  a  repeal  of  the  acts  when  the 
people  FIRST  complained  of  them.  But  he,  hav- 
ing been  iiriminallydfaf  to  the  cries  of  the  injured, 
to  terrify  them  into  silence,  having  burnt  their  towns 
— restrained  their  trade — seized  and  confiscated 
their  vessel? — driven  them  into  enormous  expenses 
— sheathed  his  sword  in  their  bowels — and  adorned 
the  heads  of  their  aged,  women  and  children,  with 
a  cincture  made  by  the  scalping  knife  of  hts  ally 
the  Indian  savatf" — you  now  tell  these  injured  peo- 
ple, that  "the  king  is  graciously  pleased  to  direct  a 
revision!" — flis  very  mercies  are  insults! 

And  so  your  excellencies,  besides  your  military 
commands  as  admiral  and  general,  are  also  "com- 
missioners for  restoring  peace. "  Is  there  not  some 
error  in  this  title?  Ought  we  not  instead  of  "peace" 
to  read  tyranny?  You  seem  armed  at  all  points 
for  this  purpose;  and  your  very  language  detects 
the  latent  design.  But  you  are  commissioners, 
and  for  the  important  purpose  of  "restoring  peace," 
you  are  honored  with  a  power — "to  confer."  And 
you  have  condescended  to  be  mere  machines  through 
which,  as  through  speaking  trumpets,  words  are  to 
be  sounded  from  America  to  Britain!     How  much 

LOWEIl    IS    IT    POSSIBLE  FOB.    TOUR    EXCELLENCIES    TO 
BF.GRADE  YOURSELVES  IN  THE  ETES  OF  THE   WORLD!  — 

By  this,  it  is  mosi  evident,  the  British  king  has 
not  one  generous  thought  respecting  America.  Nor 


does  he  mean  to  grant  terms  upen  the  true  princi- 
pies  of  the  constitution.  For,  if  to  grant  such 
terms  was  bona  fide  the  indention  of  your  master, 
without  doubt  tou  would  have  been  vested  with 
competent  powers.  But  he  plainly  means  to  grant 
nothing  that  he  can  possibly  avoid;  and  therefore 
he  would  have  the  matter  of  negotiation  drawn 
into  length  under  his  own  eye.  Can  we  place  any 
confidence  in  such  a  prince?  His  aim  is  to  divide, 
not  to  redress,  and  your  excellencies  declaration 
is  but  a  continuation  of  lord  North's  conciliatory 
plan. 

Thus,  while  we  remember  that  lord  North 
declared,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1775,  that  his 
famous  conciliatory  plan  was  rather  calculated  to 
break  a  link  in  the  American  chain  of  union,  than  to 
give  satisfaction  to  the  people:  and  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  taxing  every  part  of  the  British 
dominions  must  by  no  means  be  given  up:  that 
lord  Mansfield,  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
declaring  war  against  the  united  colonies,  affirmed 
that  he  did  not  consider  who  was  originally  in  the 
wrong,  they  were  now  to  consider  only  where  they 
were,  and  the  justice  of  the  cause  must  now  give  way 
to  their  present  situation:  when  we  consider  the 
king  of  Great  Britain's  speech  to  the  parliament 
on  the  last  of  November,  and  the  comm  >ns  address 
and  his  answer  on  the  7th  of  December,  1774 — the 
commons  address  of  the  9th  of  February,  1775,  and 
the  royal  answer:  and  the  speech  from  the  throne 
at  the  last  opening  of  the  parliament,  October  the 
26th,  1775— all  declaring  an  unalterable  purpose  to 
maintain  the  supreme  authority  of  that  legislature 
over  all  the  dominions  of  the  crown — in  other 
words,  their  unalterable  purpose,  to  bind  us  ik 
all  cas*s  whatsoever:  when  we  see  your  hostile 
array  and  operations,  in  consequence  of  those 
declarations:  I  say,  when  we  consider  these  things, 
we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  inten- 
tions of  your  king;  or  to  conceive  what  your  excel- 
lencies mean,  by  "the  true  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution" Nor  are  we  to  be  caught  by  any  allure- 
ments your  excellencies  may  throw  out — you  con- 
fess, and  we  know  that  you,  as  commissi eners,  have 
not  any  power  to  negociate  and  determine  any 
thing. 

But,  unanswerable  as  the  reasons  are  against 
\merica  returning  to  a  subjection  under  the  Bri- 
tish crown,  now  in  fact  become  despotic — and  Ame- 
rica, after  unheard  of  injuries,  infinite  toil,  hazard 
and  expense,  her  inhabitants  called  cowards  by 
your  masters  servants,  civil  and  military,  having 
declared  herself  independent — did  not  your  excel- 
lencies feel  a  little  for  our  honor,  when  you  at  the 
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head  of  your  armies,  held  out  to  us,  subjection  unci!  but  I  love  the  memory  of  the  men,  and  it  is  my 
peace!  -  Did  not  you  feel  the  dignity  of  your  chari  c-   hope,  that  the  aff-ction  which  I  feel,  will  be  to  me 


ters  affected  when  you,  under  the  guise  of  a  security 
upon  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution,  recom 
mend  to  "the  inhabitants  at  larg."  'o  rescind  their 
decree,  and  «t  their  oWw  mouths  declare  them- 
selves the  most  contemptible  peop'e  in  his:ory,  which 
gives  no  example  of  such  baseness — render  their 
iiame  a  term  of  reproach  among  all  nations— and 
forbid  each  other  from  placing  any,  the  least  degree 


instead  of  genius,  and  give  me  warm  words  to  ad- 
vance their  praises. 

I  conceive  it  as  the  first  honor  of  these  men 
that,  before  they  engaged  in  the  war,  they  saw  it  to 
be  just  and  necessary.  They  were  not  the  vassal* 
of  a  proad  chieftain  rousing  then,  in  barbarous 
times,  by  the  blind  impulse  of  attachment  to  hia 
family,  or  engaging  them  to  espouse  his  quarrel, 


of  confidence  in,  and  all  foreign  states  from  paying  i  by  the  music  and  entertainment  of  his  hall.  They 
the  least  degree  of  credit  to,  their  most  solemn  were  themselves  the  chieftains  of  their  own  cuuse, 
declarations!  In  short,  to  submit  to  a  government  highly  instructed  in  the  nature  of  it,  and  from  the 
abandoned  to  corruption,  lost  to  a  sense  of  justice.,  best  principles  of  patriotism,  resolute  in  defence, 
and  already  but  a  step  behind  absolute  despotism  They  had  heard  the  declaration  of  the  court  and 
—a  government  that  has  long  been  and  ever  must|  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  claiming  the  authority 
be  jealous  of  our  rise,  and  studious  to  depress  our  of  binding  them  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  They 
natural  growth!-  Did  not  your  excellencies  blush  had  examined  this  claim,  and  found  it  to  be,  as 
an d  shrink  within  yourselves,  when  you  asked  men,  to  its  foundation,  groundless;  as  to  its  nature, 
who  had  been  almost  ruined  by  your  gracious  mas-  j  tyrannical,  and  in  its  consequences,  ruinous  to  the 
ter,  to  abandon  the  honorable  and  natural  station  peace  and  happiness  of  both  countries.  On  this 
of  independence,  and  stoop  to  kiss  hia  hand,  now  clear  apprehension  and  decided  judgment  of  the 


daily  batiicd  in,  and  which  ever  must  continue 
stained  by  the  blood  of  a  friend!  a  brother!  a  son!  a 
iather! 


cause,  ascertained  by  their  own  reason,   and  col- 
lected from  the  best  writers,  it  was  the  noble  pur- 
pose of  their-  minds  to  stand  forth  and  assert  it, 
That  your  excellencies  may  "reflect  seriously"  |at  the  expense  of  fortune,  and  the  hazard  of  their 
upon  "the  unjust  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged;*' 


and  that  the  name  of  Howe  may  be  enrolled  with 
the  names  of  Marlborough  and  Effingham,  are  the 
wishes  of, 


South  Carolina, 
Charleston,  October  22.  1776. 


A  CAROLINIAN. 


An  Eulogium 


Of  the  brave  men  who  have  fallen  in  the  contest 
with  Great  Britain:  Delivered  by  judge  Brac- 
kenuidge,  on  Monday,  July  5,  1779,  before  a 
numerous  and  respectable  assembly  of  citizens 
and  foreigners,  in  the  German  Calvinist  church, 
Philadelphia. 

Heroes  then  arose; 

Who.  scorning  toward  self,  for  others  liv'H, 
Toil'd  lor  their  ease,  and  for  their  safety  l>l-d. 

Thomson. 

It  is  the  high  reward  of  those  who  have  risked 


lives. 


These  brave  men  were  not  soldiers  by  profes- 
sion, bred  to  arms,  and  from  a  habil  of  military 
life  attached  to  it.  They  were  men  in  the  easy 
walks  of  life;  mechanics  of  the  city,  merchants  of 
the  counting  house,  youths  engaged  in  the  literary 
studies,  and  husbandmen,  peaceful  cultivators  of 
the  soil.  Happy  in  the  sociability  and  conversa- 
tion of  the  town,  the  simplicity  and  innocencee  of 
the  country  village,  or  the  philosophic  ease  of 
academic  leisure,  and  the  sweets  of  rural  life,  they 
wished  not  a  change  of  these  scenes  of  pleasure, 
for  the  dangers  and  calamities  of  war.  It  was  the 
pure  love  of  virtue  and  of  freedom,  burning  bright. 
within  their  minds,  that  alone  could  engage  them 
to  embark  in  an  undertaking  of  so  bold  and  perilous 
a  nature. 

These  brave  men  were  not  unacquainted  with 


their  lives  in  a  just  and  necessary  war,f  that  their  j  the  circumstances  of  their  situation,  and  their  un- 


names  are  sweet  in  the  mouths  of  men,  and  every 
age  shall  know  their  actions.  I  am  hap;jy  in  hav- 
ing it  in  my  power,  before  a  polite  assembly,  to 
express  what  I  think  of  those  who  have  risked 
their  lives  in  the  war  of  America.  I  know  my 
abilities  rise  not  to  a  level  with  so  great  a  subject, 


*"Judge  Drayton."-— Editor. 
[Tacitus, 


prepared  state  of  war.  Not  a  bayonet  was  anvilled 
out,  not  a  fire-arm  was  in  their  possession.  N» 
redoubt  was  cast  up  to  secure  the  city,  no  fort  was 
erected  to  resist  invasion,  no  gun  mounted  on  the 
battery,  and  no  vessel  launched  epon  the  stream. 

The  power  of  Britain,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
well  known,  and  by  the  lightning  of  her  orators,, 
m  a  thousand  writings  and  harangues,  had  been 
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thrown,  in  full  force,  upon  their  minds.    fhe.y  werejvanoed    \i  ii      .low  and  suspicious  step  iron  :he 
taught  to  believe  her,  (what  indeed  she  was)  old  |  hostile  territory.     War  is  agiin  arisen,  and  it  has 

been  fought  from  spring-  to  autumn,  and  from 
autumn  to  spring,  through  the  heat  of  summer  and 
the  inclemencies  of  winter,  with  unabated  ardor, 
and  unshaken  perseverance.  What  tract  of  coun- 
try has  not  been  marked  with  the  vestige1;  of  war? 
What  ground  has  not  been  cut  with  trenches? — ■ 


in  arts  and  in  arms,  and  enriched  with  the  spoils 
of  a  thousand  victories.  Embraced  with  the  ocean 
as  her  favorite,  her  commerce  was  extensive,  and 
she  sent  her  ships  to  every  sea.  Abounding  in 
men,  her  armies  were  in  full  force,  her  fleets  were 
completely  manned,  her  discipline  was  regular,  and 


the  spirit  of  her  enterprize,  by  sea  and  land,  had,  j  What  hill  has  not  been  covered  with  redoubts? — 


in  most  cases,  insured  her  successes. 

The  idea  of  resistance  to  the  power  of  Britain 
was  indeed  great — but  the  mighty  soul  of  the 
patriot  drask  it  in,  and,  like  the  eagle  on  the  moun- 
tain top,  collected  magnanimity  from  the  very  pros- 
pect of  the  height  from  which  he  meant  to  soar: 
Like  the  steed  who  swallows  the  distant  ground 
with  his  fierceness,"  he  attempts  the  career,  and 
poured  himself  upon  the  race. 

The  patriot  quits  his  easy  independent  walk  of 


What  plain  has  not  been  mad?  the  scene  of  the 
engagement?  What  soil  of  our  whole  earth  has 
not  been  sowed  with  ball? 

These  have  been  the  toils  of  the  heroes  of  our 
army;  but  the  brave  men  whom  we  this  day  cele- 
brate, have  added  to  their  toils  the  loss  of  life. 
They  have  fallen  in  the  contest:  These  of  them 
in  the  long  and  laborious  march:  These  by  the 
fever  of  the  camp:  These  have  fallen  when,  ad- 
vancing on  the  enemy,  they  have  received  the 
beyonet  in  their  breast;  or  high  in  hope,  and  anxious 


life,  his  shop,  his  farm,  his  office  and  his  counting     -    .  .  ^,        . 

'  r"  »  °   of  victory,  they  have  dropt  by  the  cannon  or  the 

bouse,  and  with  every  hope  and  every   anxious 


thought,  prepares  himself  for  war.  The  materials 
of  gun  powder  are  extracted  from  the  earth;  the 
bayonet  is  anvilled  out;  the  fire-arm  is  manufactur- 
ed in  the  shop;  the  manual  exercise  is  taught;  the 
company  is  formed  in  battalion;  the  battalion  is 
instructed  to  manoeuvre  on  the  field;  the  brigade  is 
drawn  forth;  and  the  standard  «f  defiance  is  planted 
on  the  soil. 

Shall  I  mention  the  circumstances  of  the  day 
when  the  sword  was  drawn,  and  the  first  blood  was 
shed;  and  shall  I  trace  the  progress  of  the  war  in 
the  course  of  five  campaigns?  The  narration  would 
require  the  space  of  an  entire  day:  I  can  mention 
but  the  sum  of  things;  and  only  tell  you,  that  the 
inroad  of  the  foe  has  been  sustained  upon  the  plain, 
and  the  forward  and  impetuous  bands  have  been 
driven  over  the  disdaining  ground  which  they  had 
measured  in  advance.  The  hill  has  been  defended, 
and  the  repulsed  and  rallying  ioe  has  been  taught 
to  understand,  that  the  valor  of  America  was  worthy 
of  the  cause  which  herfreemen  have  espoused.  The 
wilderness  has  been  surmounted  in  the  march,  L 
has  been  fought,  foot  to  foot,  and  point  to  point, 
in  skirmishes,  and  night  surprises,  and  in  pitched 
battles,  with  alternate  hope  and  dubious  success. 
The  enemy,  beaten  in  one  state  has  retired  to  a 
second,  and  beaten  in  the  second,  he  has  returned 
to  the  first;  beaten  in  every  state  he  has  sought  the 
water,  and  like  a  sea  monster  rolling  to  the  deep, 
has  washed  his  wounds  in  the  brine  of  ocean.  Rising 
from  the  ocean  he  has  sought  the  land,  and  ad- 


musket  ball. 

For  what  cause  did  these  brave  men  sacrifice 
their  lives?  For  that  cause  which,  in  all  ages, 
has  engaged  the  hopes,  the  wishes,  and  endeavors 
of  the  breast  of  men — the  cause  of  liberty.  Libert*! 
thou  art  indeed  valuable;  the  source  of  all  that  is 
good  and  great  upon  the  earth!— For  thee,  the 
patriot  of  America  has  drawn  his  sword,  and  has 
fought  and  has  fallen. 

What  was  in  our  power  we  have  done  with  re- 
gard to  the  bodies  of  these  men;  we  have  paid 
them  military  honors;  we  have  placed  them  in  their 
native  earth;  and  it  is  with  veneration  that  we  yet 
view  their  tombs  upon  the  furzy  glade,  or  on  the 
distant  hill.  Ask  me  not  the  names  of  these.  The 
muses  shall  tell  you  of  them,  and  the  hards  shall 
woo*  them  to  their  sons.  The  verse  which  shall 
be  so  happy  as  to  embrace  the  name  of  one  of  these 
shall  be  immortal.  The  names  of  these  shall  be 
read  with  thase  of  Pelopidas,  Epaminondas,  and 
the  worthies  of  the  world.  Posterity  shall  quote 
them  for  parallels,  and  for  examples.  When  they 
mean  to  dress  the  hero  with  the  fairest  praises, 
they  shall  say  he  was  gallant  and  distingtli  shed  in 
his  early  fall,  as  Warren;  prudent  and  intrepid  as 
Montgomery,  faithful  and  generous  as  Macpherson; 
he  fell  in  the  bold  and  resolute  advance,  like  Haslet 
and  like  Mercer;  he  saw  the  honor  which  his  valor 
had  acquired,  and  fainted  in  the  arms  of  victory, 
like  Herkimer:  having  gallantly  repulsed  the  foe, 
he  fell  covered  with  wounds,  in  his  old  age,  like 
Wooster. 


Book  of  Job. 


*Plino. 
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The  nunes  of  these  brave  men  sh.dl  be   read;]  *neesiral  honor;  but  we  love  t'  e  youth,  and  trans, 
and  the  earth   sh.ll   be  sensible  of  praise   where]  fer  to  him  the  reputation  of  his  father,,  who,  when 


their  bodies  are  deposited  Hill  of  Boston,*  where 
the  God  of  arms  pave  uncommon  valor  to  the 
patriot!  Here  the  muses  shall  observe  the  night, 
and  hymn  heroic  acts,  and  trim  their  lighted  lamps 
to  the  dawn  of  morning-.-  The  lit' le  babbling  mystic 
brook,  shalr  bear  the  melody,  and  stealing  with  a 
silver  foot,  shall  tell  it  to  the  ocean.  Hills  within 
prosnect  of  the  York  city,  where  the  enemy,  rejoic- 
ing at  his  early  strength,  adventured  and  fouaht, 
or  where,  refusing  the  engagement  he  fled,  with 
precipitation  to  his  ships!  On  you  the  tomb  of  the 
bero  is  beheld,  and  fancy  walking  round  covers  it 
with  shades.     Grounds  in  the  neighborhood  of  thi-? 


the  rich  and  haughty  citizen  shall  frown  upon  him 
as  ignobly  descended,  shall  say,  "I  had  a  father  who 
has  fallen  in  the  service  of  his  country." 

When  after  times  shall  speak  of  those  who  have 
risen  to  renown,  I  will  charge  it  to  the  golden 
winged  and  silver  tongued  bards,  that  they  recol- 
lect and  set  in  order  every  circumstance;  the 
causes  of  the  war;  early  and  just  exertions,  the 
toils,  hazardous  achievements,  noble  resolution, 
unshaken  perseverance  unabated  ardor;  hopes  in 
the  worst  of  times,  triumphs  of  victory;  humanity 
to  an  enemy:     All  these  will  r  charge  it,  that  they 


recollect  and  set  in  order,  and  give  them  bright 

cHv.t  where  the  foreigner  shall  enquire  the  field  !  onj  „„«1„ii;aj  t~  a„  •  r~.      .       ,     , 

•    '  &  l  i  ana  unsullied  to  the  coming  ages.     The  bards  I 

of  battle,  and  the  citizen  shall  sav  with  conscious  J  i,nnu,  ...mi  u„„„  _  -      „  ,  .  _  „ 

I  K"OW  will  hear  me,  and  you,  my  gallant  country- 
pride,  as  if  the  honor  was  his  own,  this  is  the  tomb 

of  Wttherspoori)   that  is  the  g-ound  where  Nash 

fell!  Plains  washed  by  the  Ashley  and  Cooper,  and 

before  the  walls  of  Charlestowri! — Here  has  the  hero 

fallen,  or  rather  he  has  risen  to  eternal  honor,  and 

his  bir'.h  place  shall  be  immortal      His  fame,  like 

a  vestal  lamp,  is  lighted  up:     It  shall  burn,  with 

the  world  for  its  temple — and  the  fair  assemblies  of 

the  earth  shall  trim  it  with  their  praise. 


men,  shall  go  down  to  posterity  with  exceeding 
honor.  Your  fame  shall  ascend  on  the  current  of 
the  stream  of  time:  It  shall  play  with  the  breezes 
of  the  morning.  Men  at  rest,  in  the  cool  age  of 
life,  from  the  fury  of  a  thousand  war*  finished  by 
their  fathers,  shall  observe  the  spreading  ensign. 
They  shall  hail  it,  as  it  waves  with  variegated 
glories;  and  feeling  all  the  warm  rapture  of  the 
heart,  shall  give  their  plaudit  from  the  shores. 
Having  paid  that  respect  to  the  memory  of  these  ;  — ' - ^~™~™"^» 

men,  which  the  annual  return  of  this  day  demanded,  j  George  MaSOIlj  of  Vil'giuia. 

it  remains  that  we  soothe  the  grief  of  those  who  I  Mk.  Nii.es, 

have  been  deprived  of  a  father,  bereaved  of  a  son,|      Sir:  Th  e  emancipation  of  the  states  of  North  Am?. 
or  who  have  lost  a  brother,  a  husband  or  a  lover  rica,  must  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  me- 
in  the  contest.     Fathers,  whose  heroic  sons  have   morable  events  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  human 
offered  up  their  lives  in  the  contest;  it  is  yours  to!  race.     The  revolutions,  which  have  embroiled  and- 
recollect,  that  their  lives  were  given  them  for  the  desolated  the'greatnations  from  which  they  sprang 


service  of  their  country  Fathers!  dismiss  every 
shade  of  grief;  you  are  happy  in  having  been  the 
progenitor  of  him  who  is  written  with  the  heroes  of 
his  country. 

Sons!  whose  heroic  fathers  have  early  left  you, 
and  in  the  conflict  of  the  war,  have  mixed  with 
departed  heroes;  be  congratulated  on  the  fair 
inheritance  of  fame   which    you    are   entitled   to 


are  acknowledged  to  have  received  thtir  first  ir 
pulse  from  the  principles  and  events  of  the  Ameri- 
can struggle.  The  grave  has  dostd  upon  a  great 
mjorhy  of  the  leaders  in  the  American  revolution; 
and  the  characters  of  the  founders  of  our  indepen- 
dence and  freed  m  are  beginning  to  be  contem- 
plated with  the  severe  impartiali-y  of  a  distant  pos- 
terity. The  passions  which  buoyed,  annoye  !,  or 
possess.  If  it  is  at  all  lawful  to  array  ourselves)  infested  their  individual  fame  have  subsided.  Each 
in  borrowed  honor,  surely  it  is  best  drawn  from    »s  receiving  a  settled  and  mellow  lustre;  and  a  just 


those  who  have  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  If  it  is  at  all  consistent 
with  the  feelings  of  philosophy  and  reason  to  boast 
of  lineal  glory,  surely  it  is  most  allowable  in  those 
who  boast  of  it  as  flowing  from  such  source.  We 
despise  the  unins  true  ted  mind  of  that  man  who 
shall    obtrude  upon  o".r  ears  the  ideis  of  a  vain 

•Bunker's  hill. 
f Philadelphia. 


judgment  is  already  busily  engaged  in  assigning 
the  degree  of  estimation  and  respect  which  a  grate- 
ful posterity  should  continue  to  render  to  the  m«? 
mory  of  each  of  those  whose  efforts  have  obtained 
so  many  blessings  and  such  everlasting  glory  for  this 
nation. 

Among  the  conductors  of tho«e  important  events, 
the  name  of  George  Jilason,  must  always  hold  a 
distinguished   place.     An  exhibition  of  character, 
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in  a.  public  station,  may  be  calculated  to  give  an  j  to  tell  him  of  bis  political  opinions  and  principles 
impression  of  the  profnundest  respect;  but,  the  si'-,  and  to  speak  of  the  sentiments,  feelings,  and  pro- 
cerest,  and  best  affections  of  the  heart  can  only  be  ibable  fortunes  of  his  country.  This  letter,  which 
won  by  those  bruits,  which  are  developed  when  the  lis  so  highly  honorable  <o  it s  author,  furnishes  con- 
individual  Ins  been  divested  of  the  imposing  forms  elusive  proof,  that  all  the  chitfs,  as  well  military  us 
and  cirumsunces  of  place  and  office,  it  is  for  \  civil,  were  guided  and  controuled  by  the  people, 
these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  the  rays  of  light  which  and  bears  ample  testimony  to  their  virtue  and  their 
they  shed  upon  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  j  glory. 


history  of  our  country,  that  I  send  you  the  follow- 
ing papers. 

George  .Mason,  their  author,  was  an  independent 
planter,  resident  in  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  his 
native  state,  when  the  revolution  commenced. 
He  was  a  man  endowed  by  nature  with  a  vigor- 
ous understanding,  which  had  been  well  culti- 
vated by  a  liberal  education.  He  was  a  sound 
constitutional  lawyer,  although  be  bad  not  prac- 
tised or  been  bred  to  the  profession.  His  mind 
had,  evidently,  been  well  stored  from  the  best  po- 
litical, writers  of  his  time.  In  temperament  he  was, 
like  the  younger  Cato,  constitutionally  stern,  firm, 
and  hones};  and  in  all  the  affairs  of  life,  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  as  well  private  as  public,  he  was 
habitually,  minutely,  and  critically  clear,  punctual, 
exact,  and  particular.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
first  conventions  and  assemblies  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple independently  of  the  colonial  authorities,  lie 
chose  and  valued  most,  the  station  of  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people;  because  he  thought  it  most  ho- 
norable, and  one  where  he  could  be  most  useful; 
nor  did  he  ever  consent  to  accept  of  any  other,  but 
once,  when  he  acted  as  a  commissioner  to  adjust 
the  navigation  and  boundary,  between  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  He  was  a  man  of  the  people  in  spi- 
rit and  in  truth;  and  every  act  of  his  life  incontes- 
tibly  evinces,  that  in  their  cause  he  never  once,  or 
for  a  single  moment,  trembled,  hesitated  or  wa- 
vered. 

Many  intelligent  foreigners,  and  some  of  our  own 
countrymen,  whose  judgments  havebeen  confused  or 
perverted  by  aristocratic  principles,  entertain  a  be- 
lief", and  propagate  the  opinion,  that  our  liberties 
were  principally  established  by  the  integrity,  wis 
doii,  and  forbearance  of  our  military  leaders.  To 
such  it  will  be  particularly  instructive  to  attend 
to  the  first  of  the  following  letters  from  this  vene- 
rable patriots  written  at  a  time,  and  under  circum- 
stances singularly  impressive  and  affecting.  In  a 
ripe  old  age,  chastened  by  experience,  when  the 
har.d  of  Providence  had  visited  his  household  with 
such  an  affliction  as  to  induce  him  to  desire  no  more 
the  return  of  hilarity  to  his  heart,  he  seats  him- 
self in  his  closet  to  unbosom  himself  to  his  friend; 


He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  winch  form- 
ed the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  appears  to  have  been  deeply,  and  sincerely  im- 
pressed with  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 
He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  convention  of 
Virginia  by  which  it  was  ratified,  which  he  actively 
and  firmly  opposed,  without  previous  amendments. 
He  was  a  most  decided  enemy  to  all  constructive 
and  implied  powers.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  he 
was  the  author  of  some,  and  the  warm  advocate  of 
every  amendment  since  made  to  it.  His  friend 
and  coadjutor,  the  illustrious  Henry,  poured  forth 
the  boundless  wealth  of  his  impassioned  eloquence 
in  opposition;  he  charmed,  enchanted,  or  won  over 
many  of  his  auditors  to  withhold  their  assent  from 
the  proposed  plan  of  government.  But,  when  JUfr- 
son  spoke,  he  seemed  to  cite  his  hearers  severally 
to  the  bar  of  reason  and  truth,  and  imperatively  to 
demand  of  thern  to  produce  the  reasons  and  grounds 
upon  which  they  proposed  to  tolerate  the  pernicious 
principles  he  denounced.  Henry  delighted,  asto- 
nished, and  captivated.  Mason  stirred  the  house, 
and  challenged  every  friend  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion to  stand  forth;  at  the  same  time,  that  he  made 
them  feel,  they  would  have  to  meet  an  antagonist 
whom  it  was  difficult  to  vanquish,  and  impossible 
to  put  to  flight;  such  was  the  clear,  condensed,  and 
dauntless  vigor  he  displayed. 

George  Mason  was  a  member  of  that  convention 
of  Virginia,  which,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  May 
1776,  declared  that  state  independent  and  formed 
the  constitution  by  which  it  is  still  governed.  And 
to  him  belongs  the  honor  of  having  draughted  the 
first  declaration  of  rights  ever  adopted  in  Ame- 
rica, of  which  the  following  is  a  copy.  The  few 
alterations  made  by  the  convention,  which  adopted 
it  unanimously  on  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  1776, 
and  made  it  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  Virginia, 
where  it  yet  remains,  are  noted.  This  declaration 
contains  principles  more  extensive,  and  much  more 
perspicuously  expressed  than  any  then  to  be  found 
in  the  supposed  analogous  instruments  of  any  other 
age  or  country. 

The  English  magna  charta  was,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  contract  between  an  assemblage  of  feudal 
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lords  and  &  king,  not  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
man,  and  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  aii 
government  should  rest.  "I  was  not  so  .much 
their  intention  to  secure  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple at  large,  as  to  establish  the  privileges  of  a  few 
individuals.  A  great  tyrant  on  the  one  side,  and 
a  set  of  petty  tyrants  on  the  other,  seem  to  have 
divided  the  kingdom;  and  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  disregarded  and  oppressed  on  all  hands: 
were  beholden  for  any  privileges  bestowed  upon 
them,  to  the  jealousy  of  their  masters;  who,  by  li- 
miting the  authority  of  each  other  over  their  de- 
pendents, produced  a  reciprocal  dimunition  of  their 
power." 

The  articles  drawn  up  by  the  Spanish  junta,  in 
the  year  1522,  under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrat 
ed  Padilh,  are  much  more  distinct  and  popular  it: 
their  provisions  than  those  of  the  English  magr.a 
charta.  Cut,  although  it  is  admitted,  that  the  prln 
ciples  of  liberty  were  ably  defended,  and  better 
understood,  at  that  time  in  Spain,  than  they  were 
for  more  than  a  century  after,  in  England,  the 
power  of  Charles  5th  proved  to  be  irresistable,  the 
people  failed  in  their  attempt  to  bridle  his  prero 
gative,  and  their  liberties  were  finally  crushed. 

The  famous  English  bill  of  rights,  sanctioned  by 
William  and  M*ry  on  their  ascending  the  throne, 
and  which,  under  the  name  of  the  petition  of  rights, 
appears  to  have  been  projected  many  years  before 
by  that  profound  lawyer,  sir  Edward  Coke,  like 
magna  charta,  and  the  articles  of  the  Spanish  jun- 
ta, is  a  contract  with  nobility  and  royalty,  a  com- 
promise with  despotism,  in  which  the  voice  of  the 
people  is  heard  in  a  tone  of  disturbed  supplication 
and  prayer.  But  in  this  declaration  of  Mason's, 
man  seems  to  stand  erect  in  all  the  majesty  of  his 
nature — to  assert  the  inalienable  rights  and  equali 
ty  with  which  he  has  been  endowed  by  his  Creator, 
and  to  declare  the  fundamental  principles  by  which 
all  rulers  should  be  controlled,  and  on  which  all 
governments  should  rest.  The  contrast  is  striking, 
the  difference  prodigious.  And  when  I  read,  at  the 
foot  of  this  curious  original,  the  assertion  of  its  au- 
thor, that  "This  Declaration  of  Rights  was  the  fi:-st  in 
America;"  I  see  a  manly  mind  indulging  its  feel- 
ings under  a  consciousness  of  having  done  an  act 
so  permanently  and  extensively  useful.  And  what 
feeling  can  be  so  exquisitely  delightful?  what  pride 
more  truly  virtuous  and  noble? 

The  principles  of  liberty  filled  and  warmed  the 
bosom  of  this  venerable  patriot  in  that  last  hour, 
which  is  an  awful,  and  an  honest  one  to  us  all;  in 
Lii   last  will,  he  speaks  in  his   dying  hour,  and 


changes  his  sons,  on  a  fadier's  olessing-,  ^o  be  true 
o  freedom  and  their  country.  He  was  indeed  and 
n  truth,  one  of  the  fathers  of  this  nation.  There- 
fore; let  every  son  of  free  America,  as  he  enters 
upon  the  busy  scenes  of  life,  hear  and  solemnly  be- 
seech Heaven  to  fortify  him  in  the  faithful  observ- 
mce  of  this  sacred  charge  of  one  of  the  most  wor- 
thy fathers  of  this  country. 

DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS, 

(~Copij  of  the  first  draught  bi-  George  Mison.J 
A  declaration  of  rights  made  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  good  people  of  Virginia,  assembled 
in  full  and  free  convention;  which  rights  do  per- 
tain to  them  and  their  posterity,  as  the  basis  and 
foundation  of  government. 

1.  That  all  men  are  created  equally  free  and  in» 
dependent,  and  have  certain  inherent  natural  rights, 
of  which,  diey  cannot,  by  any  compac  ,  deprive,  or 
divest  their  posterity;  (a)  amongtvhich  are  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquir- 
ing and  possessing  property,  a>d  pursuing  and  ob  - 
taining  happpiness  and  safety. 

2.  That  all  power  is  by  God  and  nature  vested  in 
and  consequently  derived  from  the  people;  that 
magistrates  are  their  trustees  and  servants,  and  at 
all  times  amenable  to  them. 

3.  That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted 
for  the  common  benefil,  protection  and  security  of 
'he  people,  nation,  or  commrinity.  Of  all  the  va- 
rious modes  and  forms  of  government,  that  is  bes', 
which  is  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  degree 
of  happiness  and  safety,  and  is  mosc  effectually  se- 
cured against  the  danger  of  mal-administration;  and 
thai  whenever  any  government  shall  be  found  in- 
adequate or  contrary  to  these  purposes,  a  majority 
of  the  community  hath  an  indubitable,  unalienable, 
and  indefeasible  right,  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish 
it,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  judged  most  condu- 
cive to  the  public  weal. 

4.  That  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  are  entitled  to  ex- 
clusive or  separate  emoluments  or  privileges  from 
the  community,  but  in  consideration  of  public  ser- 
vices which  not  being  descendible,  neither  ought 
the  offices  of  magistrate,  legislator,  or  judge,  to 
be  hereditary. 

5.  That  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of 
the  state  should  be  sepirate  and  distinct  from  the 
judicial;  and  that  the  members  of  the  two  first  may 
be  restrained  from  oppression,  by  feeling  and  par- 
ticipating the  burthens  of  the  people,  thej  should, 
it  fixed  periods,  be  reduced  to  a  private  station, 
and  return  unto  that  body  from  which  they  werfc 
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originally  taken,  and  the  vacancies  be  supplied  by 
frequent,  certain  and  regular  elections,  (a) — 

6.  That  elections  of  members,  to  serve  as  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  in  the  legislature,  ought 
to  be  free,  and  that  all  men  having  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  permanent  common  interest  with,  and  at- 
tachment to  the  community,  have  the  right  of  suff- 
rage; and  cannot  be  taxed,  or  deprived  of  their 
property  for  public  uses,  without  their  own  con- 
sent, or  that  of  their  representatives  so  elected,  nor 
bound  by  any  law  to  which  they  have  not,  in  like 
manner,  assented  for  the  common  good. 

7.  That  all  power  of  suspending  laws,  or  the 
execution  of  laws,  by  any  authority,  without  con 
sent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  is  inju- 
rious to  their  rights,  and  ought  not  to  be  exer- 
cised. 

8.  That  in  all  capital  or  criminal  prosecutions,  a 
man  hatha  right  to  demand  the  cause  and  nature 
of  his  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  ac- 
cusers and  witnesses,  to  call  for  evidence  in  his  fa- 
vor, and  to  a  speedy  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of 
his  vicinage,  without  whose  unanimous  consent  he 
cannot  be  found  guilty,  nor  can  he  be  compelled 
to  give  evidence  against  himself;  and  that  no  man 
be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  except  by  the  law  of 
the  land,  or  the  judgment  of  his  peers. 

9.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required, 
nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual 
punishments  inflicted. 

10.  (This  article  was  inserted  by  the  conven- 
tion.) 

11  That  in  controversies  respecting  property, 
and  in  suits  between  man  and  man,  the  ancient  trial 
by  jury  is  preferable  to  any  other,  and  ought  to  be 
held  sacred. 

t  12.  That  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the 
great  bulwarks  of  liberty,  and  can  never  be  re- 
strained but  by  despotic  governments. 

\3.  That  a  well  regulated  militia,  composed  of 
the  body  of  the  people  trained  to  arms,  is  the  pro 
per,  natural,  and  safe  defence  of  a  free  state;  that 
standing  armies  in  time  of  peace,  should  be  avoid- 
ed, as  dangerous  to  liberty;  and  that,  in  all  cases, 
the  military  should  be  under  strict  subordination 
to,  and  governed  by  the  civil  power. 

14.  (This  article  also  was  inserted  by  the  con- 
vention.) 

15.  That  no  free  government,  or  the  blessing  of 
liberty,  can  be  preserved  to  any  people,  but  by  a 
firm  adherence  to  justice,  moderation,  temperance* 


frugality  and  virtue,  and  by  frequent  recurrence  to 
fundamental  principles. 

16.  Tint  religion,  or  the  duty  which  we  owe  to 
our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of  discharging  it,  can 
be  directed  only  by  reason  and  conviction,  not  by 
force  or  violence,  and,  therefore  that  all  men  should 
enjoy  the  fullest  toleration  in  the  exercise  of  religion, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  unpunished 
and  unrestrained  by  the  magistrate:  unless  under  color 
of  religion,  any  man  disturb  the  peace,  the  happiness, 
or  the  safety  of  society:  And  that  it  is  the  rnulual 
duty  of  ail  to  practise  Christian  forbearance,  love, 
and  charity  towards  each  other. 

"This  declaration  of  rights  was  the  first  in  .Ame- 
rica; it  received  few  alterations  or  additions  in 
the  Virginia  convention,  (some  of  them  not  for  the 
better,)  and  was  afterwards  closely  imitated  by  the 
other  United  States." 

The  foregoing  was  copied  verbatim  from  the 
original,  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  author,  col. 
George  Mason,  of  Virginia,  left  in  the  possession 
of  his  son,  gen.  John  Mason,  of  Georgetown.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  it  with  that 
which  was  adopted  by  the  convention,  and  is  still 
in  force,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  number  the 
articles  as  in  the  adopted  declaration,  omitting  the 
10th  and  14th  which  were  inserted  entire  by  the 
convention;  and  to  place  those  words  in  italics 
which  were  either  expunged  or  altered,  and  to  put 
a  caret  where  others  were  added. 

"Virginia,  Gunston-Hall,  Oct.  2d,  1778. 
My  dear  sir. — It  gave  me  great  pleasure,  upon 
receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  23d  of  April,  (by  Mr. 
Digges)  to  hear  that  you  are  alive  and  well,  in  a 
country,  where  you  can  spend  your  time  agreeably; 
not  having  heard  a  word  from  you,  or  of  you,  for 
two  years  before.  I  am  much  obliged,  by  the  friend- 
ly concern  you  take  in  my  domestic  affairs,  and 
your  kind  enquiry  after  my  family:  great  altera- 
tions have  happened  in  it.  About  four  years  ago 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my  wife:  to  you,  who 
knew  her,  and  the  happy  manner  in  which  we  lived, 
I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings:  I  was 
scarce  able  to  bear  the  first  sh«ck,  a  depression  of 
spirits,  a  settled  melancholy  followed,  from  which 
I  never  expect,  or  desire  to  recover.  I  determined 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  privacy  and 
re  irement  with  my  children,  from  whose  society 
alone,  I  could  expect  comfort.  Some  of  them,  are 
now  grown  up  to  men  and  women;  and  I  have  the 
satisfaction  to  see  them  free  from  vices,  geod-na- 
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Pennsylvania;  the  first  having  three  branches  of 
legislature,  and  the  last  only  one;  all  the  other 
states  have  two:  this  difference  has  given  general 
disgust,  and  it  is  probable  an  alteration  will  soon 
t  dee  place,  to  assimilate  these  to  the  constitutions 
of  the  other  states.  We  have  laid  our  new  go- 
vernment upon  a  broad  foundation,  and  have  en- 
deav  ired  to  provide  the  most  effectual  securities 
for  the  essential  rights  of  human  nature,  both   in 

\\\l  and  religious  liberty;  Vie  people  become  every 
day  more  and  more  attached  to  it;  and  1  trust  that 

neither  the  power  of  Great  Britain,  nor  the  power 
of  hell  will  be  able  to  prevail  against  it. 

There  never  was  an  idler  or  a  falser  notion,  than 
that  wh'ch  the  British  ministry  have  imposed  upon 
the  nation,  that  this  great  revolution  has  been  the 
work  of  a  faction,  of  a  junto  of  ambitious  men 
against  the  sense  of  the  people  of  America.     On 


tu  e  !,  obliging  and  dutiful:  they  all  still  live  with 
me,  and  remain  single,  ex,~?pt  mysecond  daughter, 

wl      is  lately  married  to   my   neighbor son 

My  eldest  daughter  (  vho  is  blessed  with  her  mo- 
ther's amiable  disposition)  is  misiress  of  my  fami 
ly,  and  rianages  my  little  domestic  matters,  with 
a'e^reeof  prudence  far  above  her  yeirs.  My 
eldftet  son  engaged  eariv  in  tL.e  American  cause, 
and  wasctio9^n  ensign  of  the  first  in  iependent  co  i- 
pasy  formed  in  Virginia,  of  indeed  on  the  co  it 
nen';  it  was  con  nan  I  td  by  the  present  general 
WashiogtoiJ  as  captain,  and  consisted  entirely  >f 
gentlemen.  In  tie  yea*1  1775,  he  was  appointed  i 
captain  of  foot,  in  one  of  the  first  minute-regiment3 
raised  here;  but  was  soon  obliged  to  quit  the  ser- 
vice, by  a  violent  rheumatic  disorder;  which  has 
followed  him  ever  since,  and,  I  believe  will  force 
him  to  try  the  climate  of  France  or  Italy.  My 
other  sons  have  not  yet  finished  their  education:  as  the  contrary,  nothing  has  been  done  without  the 
soon  as  they  do,  if  the  war  continues,  they  seem  approbation  of  the  people,  who  have  indeed  out- 
strongly  inclined  to  take  an  active  part.  run  their  leaders;  so  that  no  capital  measure  hath 

In  the  summer  of '75, 1  was,  much  against  my  in-  be-n  adopted,  until  they  called  loudly  for  it:  to 
clination,  drag'd  out  of  my  retirement,  by  the  peo  any  on^  who  knows  mankind,  there  needs  no 
pie  of  my  county  and  sent  a  delegate  to  the  gene-  greater  proof  than  the  cordi.d  manner  in  which 
ral  convention  at  Richmond;  where  I  was  appoint-  they  hwe  co-operated,  and  the  patience  and  per- 
ed  a  member  of  the  first  committee  of  safety;  and  j  severance  with  which  they  have  struggled  under 
have  since,  at  different  times,  been  chosen  a  mem- 1  their  sufferings;  which  have  been  greater  than  you, 
berof  the  privy  council,  and  of  the  American  con- j  at  a  distance  can  conceive,  or  1  describe.  Equally 
gress;  but  have  constantly  declined  acting  in  any  (false  is  the  assertion  that  independence  was  origi- 
other  public  character  than  that  of  an  independent  jnatly  designed  here:  things  have  gone  such  lengths, 
representative  of  the  people,  in  the  house  of  dele-  that  it  is  a  matter  of  moon-shine  to  us,  whether  in- 
gates;  where  I  still  remain,  from  a  consciousness  j  dependence  was  at  first  intended,  or  not,  and  there- 
of being  able  to  do  my  country  more  service  there,  |fore  we  may  now  be  believed.  The  truth  is,  we 
than  in  any  other  department,  and  have  ever  since  ;have  been  forced  into  it,  as  the  only  means  of  self- 
devoted    most  of  my  time  to  public  business;  to  I  preservation,  to  guard  our  country  and  posterity 


the  no  small  neglect  and  injury  of  my  private 
fortune:  but  if  I  can  only  live  to  see  the  American 
union  firmly  fixed,  and  free  governments  well  es- 


from  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  such  another  infernal 
government  (if  it  deserves  the  name  of  govern- 
ment)  as  the  provinces  groaned  under,  in  the  latter 


tablished  in  our  western  world,  and  can  leave  to  I  agf'S  of   the  Ilo.Ean   commonwealth.     To   talk  of 
my  children    but  a   crust  of  bread  and  liberty,  1  replacing  us  in  the  situation  of  1763,  as  we  first 

asked,  is  to  the  las^  degree  absurd,  and  impossible-. 


shall  die  satisfied;  and  say,  with  the  psalmist,  "Lord 
nosv  leue9t  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace." — 
To  show  you  that  I  have  not  been  an  idle  spectator 
of  his  great  contest,  and  to  amuse  you  with  the 
sentiments  ©fan  old  friend  upon  an  important  sub- 
ject, I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  first  draught  of  the 
declaration  of  rights,  just  as  it  was  drawn  and  pre 
sented  by  me,  to  the  Virginia  convention,  wnere  it 
received  few  alterations;  some  of  them  1  think  not 
fur  the  better:  this  was  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  upon 
the  continent,  and  has  been  closely  imitated  by  all 
the  states.  There  is  a  remarkable  sameness  in  ali 
the  forms  of  government  throughout  the  American 


t.iey  obstinately  refused  it,  while  it  was  in  their 
power,  and  now,  that  it  is  out  of  their  power,  they 
offer  it.  Can  they  raise  our  cities  out  of  their  ash- 
es? C:.n  they  replace,  in  ease  and  affluence;  the 
thousands  of  families  whom  they  have  ruined?  Can 
they  restore  the  husband  to  the  widow,  the  child 
to  the  parent,  or  the  father  to  the  orphan?  Li  a 
word,  can  they  reanimate  the  dead? — Our  country 
has  been  made  a  scene  of  desolation  and  blood — 
enormities  and  cruelties  have  been  committed  here, 
which  not  only  disgrace  the  British  name,  but  dis- 
honor the  human  kind,  we  can  never  again  trust  a 


union,  except  in  the  states  of  South  Carolina  and  |  people  who  have  thus  used  us;  human  nature  re- 
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volts  at  the  idea!— The  die  is  casl— the  Rubicon  is 
passed — and  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain, 
upon  the  terms  of  returning  to  her  government,  is 
impossible. 

No  man  was  more  warmly  attached  to  the  Hano- 
ver family  and  the  whig  interest  of  England,  than 
I  was,  and  few  men  had  stronger  prejudices  in  fa- 
vor of  that  form  of  government  under  which  I  was 
born  and  bred,  or  a  greater  aversion  to  changing  it; 
it  was  ever  my  opinion  that  no  good  man  would 
wish  to  try  so  dangerous  an  experiment  upon  any 
speculative  notions  whatsoever,  without  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

The  ancient  poets,  in  their  elegant  manner  of  ex- 
pression, have  made  a  kind  of  being  of  necessity, 
and  tell  us  that  the  Gods  themselves  are  obliged 
to  yield  to  her. 

When  I  was  first  a  member  of  the  convention,  I 
exerted  myself  to  prevent  a  confiscation  of  the 
and  altho'  I  was  for  putting  the  country  imme- 
diately into  a  state  of  defence,  and  preparing  for 
the  worst;  yet  as  long  as  we  had  any  well  founded 
hopes  of  reconciliation,  I  opposed  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  all  violent  measures,  and  such  as  might 
shut  the  door  to  it:  but  when  reconciliation  became 
a  lost  hope,  when  unconditional  submission,  or  ef- 
fectual, resistance  were  the  only  alternatives  left 
us,  when  the  last  dutiful  and  humble  petition  from 
congress  received  no  other  answer  than  declaring  us 
rebels,  and  out  of  the  king's  protection,  I,  from  that 
moment,  looked  forward  to  a  revolution  and  inde- 
pendence, as  the  only  means  of  salvation;  and  wil' 
risque  the  last  penny  of  my  fortune,  and  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood  upon  the  issue:  for  to  imagine  that 
we  could  resist  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain,  still 
professing  ourselves  her  subjects,  or  support  a  de- 
fensive war  against  a  powerful  nation,  without  the 
reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of  America  (what- 
ever our  pretended  friends  in  Great  Britain  may 
sav  of  it)  is  too  childish  and  futile  an  idea  to  enter 
into  the  head  of  any  man  of  sense.  I  am  not  sin- 
gular in  my  opinions;  these  are  the  sentiments 
of  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the  best  men  in  Ame- 
rica. 

God  has  been  pleased  to  bless  our  endeavors,  in 
a  just  cause,  with  remarkable  success.  To  us 
upon  the  spot,  who  have  seen  step  by  step  the  pro- 
gress of  this  great  contest,  who  know  the  defence- 
less state  of  America  in  the  beginning,  and  the 
numberless  difficulties  we  have  had  to  struggle 
with,  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  what  is  passed, 
we  seem  to  have  been  treading  upon  enchanted 
ground.    The  case  is  now  altered.  American  pros- 


pects brighten  anr*  sptsearances  are  strongly  in 
our  favor.  The  British  ministry  must  and  will  ac- 
knowledge us  independent  states." 

An  extract  from  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  col  George. 
JYIason  to  his  ?on  J\Sr.  George  Jilaso':.,  then  in 
France,  dated  1781,  the  original  of  which  7vas  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Cuunt  de  Vergennes  by  Dr. 
Franklin. 

"Our  affairs  have  been,  for  some  time,  growing 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  enemy's  fleet  commands 
our  rivers,  and  puts  it  in  their  p~,wpr  to  remove 
their  troops,  from  place  to  plu-:e,  when  and  where 
they  please  without  opposition;  so  that  we  no  sooner 
collect  a  force  sufficient  to  counteract  them  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  but  they  shift,  to  another, 
ravaging,  plundering,  and  destroying  every  thing 
before  them.  Our  militia  turn  out  with  great  spirit, 
and  have,  in  several  late  actions,  behaved  bravely; 
but  they  are  badly  armed  and  appointed.  General 
Green  with  about  1200  regular  troops  and  some 
militia,  is  in  South  Carolina;  where  he  has  taken 
all  the  enemy's  post9,  except  Charleston.  The 
enemy's  capital  o'-ject,  at  this  time,  seems  to  be 
Virginia.  General  Philips  died  lately  in  Peters- 
burg; udoh  which  the  command  of  the  British 
troops  then  devolved  upon  Arnold.  But  lord  Corn- 
wallis,  quitting  North  Carolina,  has  since  joined 
Arnoid,  with  abou:  1200  infantry  and  300  cavalry, 
and  taken  the  chief  command  of  their  army  in 
Virginia,  now  consisting  of  about  50j0  men.  They 
have  crossed  James  river,  and  by  the  latest  ac- 
counts were  at  Westover;  their  light  horse  having 
advanced  as  far  as  Hanover  court  house.  They 
have  b'irn*  Page's  warehouses,  where  the  greatest 
part  of  the  York  River  tobacco  was  collected;  they 
had  before  burned  most  of  the  tobacco  upon  James 
river,  and  have  plundered  greai  part  of  the  adjacent 
country:  The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  is  about 
twenty  miles  below  Fredericksburg  with  about 
1200  regulars  and  3000  militia,  waiting  the  arrival 
of  general  Wayne,  with  about  1500  regular  troops 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line. 

"We  have  had  various  accounts  of  the  sailing  of 
a  French  fleet,  with  a  body  of  land  forces,  for  Ame- 
rica; should  they  really  arrive  it  would  quickly 
change  the  face  of  our  affairs,  and  infuse  fresh 
spirits  and  confidence;  but  it  has  been  so  long 
expected  in  vain,  that  little  credit  is  now  given  to 
reports  concerning  it. 

"You  know,  from  your  own  acquaintance  in  this 
part  of  Virginia,  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  here 
are  staunch  whigs;  strongly  attached  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause,  and  well  affected  to  the  French  alliance; 
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yet  they  grow  uneasy  and  restless,  and  begin  to  and  two  crops  uninspected;  so  that  if  a  peace  hap- 

think,  tha°t  our  allies  are  spinning  out  the  war,  in  pens,  it  will  find  me  plentyful  handed  in  the  arti- 

order'to  weaken  America,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  cle  of  tobacco,  which  will  then  be  very  valuable. 

and  thereby  leave  us  at  the  end  of  it,  as  dependent  The  money  it  has  cost  you  to  relieve  the  distresses 

as  possible  upon  themselves.  of  }'™r  unfortunate  countrymen  was  worthily  ex- 

.      .. .  ,  pended,  and  you  will  receive  retribution,  with  large 

"Ho\veverunjustthi5  op;mon  may  be,  it  is  natural  r  ' 

•'  ,  „  '       ,,         ,      ...  interest,  in  Heaven— but  1:1  order  to   shorten   the 

enough  for  plar.te-s  and  farmers,  burthened  with 

5  '  ,      ,  ,    .  ...  time  of  credit  and  also  to  entitle  myself  to  some 

heavy  taxes,  and  frequently  dragged   from   their' 

families  upon  military  duty  on  the  continual  alarms 


occasioned  by  the  superiority  of  the  British  fleet 
They  sefc  their  property  daily  exposed  to  destruc- 
tion, they  see  with  what  facility  the  British  troops 
are  removed  from  one  part  of  the  continent  to  ano- 
ther, and  with  what  infinite  charge  and  fatigue 
our's  are,  too  late,  obliged  to  follow;  and  they  see 
too,  very  plainly,  that  a  strong  French  fleet  would 
have  prevented  all  this. 

"If  our  allies  had  a  superior  fleet  here,  I  should 
have  no  doubt  of  a  favorable  issue  to  the  war?  but, 
without  it,  I  fear  we  are  deceiving  both  them  and 
ourselves,  in  expecting  we  shall  be  able  to  keep 
our  people  much  longer  firm,  in  so  unequal  an 
opposition  to  Great  Britain. 

"France  surely  intends  the  separation  of  these 
slates,  forever,  from  Great  Britain.  It  is  highly 
her  interest  to  accomplish  this;  but,  by  drawing 
out  the  thread  too  fine  and  long,  it  may  unex- 
pected break  in  her  hands. 

"God  bless  you,  my  dear  child;  and  grant  that 
we  may  again  meet,  in  your  native  country,  as 
freemen;— otherwise,  that  we  may  never  see  each 
other  more,  is  the  prayer  of 

Your  affectionate  faiher, 

G.  MASON." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  col.   George  Mason  to   his 
So?i,  then  in  France,  dated  Jim.  8th  17S3. 

*:As  to  the  money  you  have  spent  in  Europe, 
provided  you  can  satify  me  that  has  not  been  spent 
in  extravagance,  dissipation  or  idle  parade,  I  don't 
regard  it.  It  is  true,  I  have  a  large  family  to  provide 
for;  and  that  1  am  determined  from  motives  of 
morality  and  duty  to  do  justice  to  them  all;  it  is 
certain  also  that  I  have  not  lost  less  than  .£10,000 
sterling  by  the  war,  in  the  depreciation  of  paper 
money  and  the  loss  of  the  profits  of  my  estate;  but 
think  this  a  cheap  purchase  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence. I  thank  God,  I  '.rave  been  able,  by  adopting 
principles  of  strict  economy  and  frugality,  to  keep 


proportion  of  the  merit,  I  shall  insist  upon  replac- 
ing to  you  every  shilling  of  it  here-,  I  hope  you  will 
therefore  keep  an  exact  account  of  it. 

I  beg  you  will  freely  communicate  to  me  the 
situation  of  your  affairs;  and  if  there  should  be  a 
necessity  of  making  you  remit  ances,  I  will  endeavor 
to  do  it  at  all  events,  though  it  must  be  by  selling 
some  of  the  produce  of  my  estate  at  an  under  value. 
I  am  now  pretty  far  advanced  in  life,  and  all  my 
views  are  centered  In  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  my  children— you  will  therefore  find  from  me 
every  indulgence  which  you  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect ftom  an  affectionate  parent. 

I  have  been  for  some  time  in  retirement  and  shall 
not  probably  return  again  to  public  life;  my  anxiety 
for  my  country,  in  these  times  of  danger,  makes 
me  sometimes  dabble  a  little  in  politics,  and  beep 
up  a  correspondence  with  some  men  upon  the 
public  stage.  You  know  I  am  not  apt  to  form  opi- 
nions lightly  and  without  due  examination.  And 
I  can  venture  to  say  that  the  French  court  and 
nation,  may  confide  in  the  honor  and  good  faith  of 
America;  we  reflect  with  gratitude  on  the  import- 
ant aids  France  has  given  us;  but  she  must  not, 
and  I  hope  will  not,  attempt  to  lead  us  into  a 
war  of  ambition  or  conquest,  or  trail  us  around 
the  mysterious  circle  of  European  politics.  We 
have  little  news  worth  communicating — nothing 
of  consequence  has  happened  here  this  campaign; 
the  enemy  having  generally  kept  close  within 
their  lines,  and  the  American  army  not  strong 
enough  to  force  them.  We  have  a  long  time  ex- 
pected the  evacuation  of  Charlestown;  the  enemy 
having  dismantled  their  out-works  and  embarked 
their  heavy  artillery  and  some  of  their  troops. — 
However,  by  the  last  accounts  (in  December)  they 
had  still  a  garrison  there.  By  late  accounts  from 
Kentucky,  we  are  informed  that  general  Clarke 
with  1200  volunteers,  had  crosed  the  Ohio  river 
and  destroyed  six  of  the  Shawnese  towns,  destroy- 
ing also  about  2,000  barrels  of  their  corn  and  bring- 
ing off  furs   and   odier  plunder  to  the  value  of 


my  principal,  I  mean  my  country  estate,  unimpaired  [  £3, 000,   which  was  sold  and   the  money  divided 


and  I  have  suffered  little  by  the  depredations  of 
the  enemy.  I  have  at  this  time,  two  years  rents 
'you  know  mine  are  all  tobacco  rents)  in  arrear 


among  his  men;  this  will  probably  drive  these 
savages  near  the  Lakes  or  the  Mississippi.  Upon 
Clark's  return    the  Chickasaws  sent  deputies  t«» 
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him  to  treat  for  peace.  Every  thing  w  quiet  in 
the  new  settlements,  and  upwards  of  5,000  souls 
have  been  added  to  them  since  last  September. 
The  people  there  are  extremely  uneasy  lest  the 
free  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi  to  the  sea 
should  not  be  secured  to  them  upon  a  treaty  of 
peace;  if  it  is  not,  it  wi'.l  occasion  another  war  in 
less  than  seven  years;  the  inhabitants  think  they 
have  a  natural  right  to  the  free,  though  not  the 
exclusive  navigation  of  that  river;  and  in  a  few 
years  they  will  be  strong  enough  to  enforce  that 
right." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  colonel  George  Mason,  of 
Virginia  ("while  serving  in  the  general  convention  J, 
to  a  friend  in  that  state. 

Philadelphia,  June  1st,  1787. 

"The  idea  T  formerly  mentioned  to  you,  before 
the  convention  met,  of  a  great  national  council, 
consisting  of  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  a 
judiciary  and  an  executive,  upon  the  principle  of 
fair  representation  in  the  legislature,  with  powers 
adopted  to  the  great  objects  of  the  union,  and  con- 
sequently a  controul  In  these  instances,  on  the  sfate 
legislatures,  is  still  the  prevalent  one.  Virginia  has 
had  the  honor  of  presenting  the  out  lines  of  the 
plan,  upon  which  the  convention  is  proceeding; 
but  so  slowly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  judjre  when 
the  business  will  be  finished;  most  probably  not 
before  August— festina  lente  may  very  well  be  called 
our  motto.  When  I  first  came  here,  judging  from 
casual  conversations  with  gentlemen  from  the  dif 
ferent  states,  I  was  very  apprehensive  that  soured 
and  disgusted  with  the  unexpected  evi'.s  we  had 
experienced  from  the  democratic  principles  of  our 
governments,  we  should  b8  apt  to  run  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  and  in  endeavoring  to  steer  too 
far  from  Scylla,  we  might  be  drawn  into  the  vor*ex 
of  Cbarybdis,  of  which  I  still  think,  there  is  some 
danger;  though  I  have  the  pleasure  to  find  in  the 
convention,  many  men  of  fine  republican  principles. 
America  has  certainly,  upon  this  occasion,  drawn 
forth  her  first  characters;  there  are  upon  this  con- 
vention many  gentlemen  of  the  most  respectable 
abilities;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  yet  discover,  of  the 
purest  intentions;  the  eyes  of  the  United  States  are 
turned  upon  this  assembly,  and  their  expectations 
raised  to  a  very  anxious  degree. 

May  God  grant,  we  may  be  able  to  gratify  them, 
by  establishing  a  wise  and  just  government.  For 
my  own  part,  I  never  before  felt  myself  in  such  a 
situation;  and  declare,  I  would  not,  upon  pecuniary 
motives,  serve  in  this  convention  for  &  thousand 
pounds  per  day.     The  revolt  from  Great  Britain, 


and  ihe  formations  of  our  new  governments  at  that 
timo,  were  nothingcompuredwitb  fiegreat  business 
now  before  us;  there  was  then  a  certain  degree  of 
enthusiasm,  which  inspired  and  supported  the  mind; 
but  to  vie  \\,  through,  ;he  calm  sedute  medium  of  rea- 
son the  influence  which  the  establishments  now  pro- 
posed may  have  up->n  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
millions  yet  unborn,  is  an  object  of  such  magnitude, 
as  absorbs,  and  in  a  manner  suspends  the  operations 
of  the  human  understanding." 

•'P.  S.  All  communications  of  the  proceedings  are 
forbidden  during  the  sitting  of  the  convention;  this 
I  think  was  a  necessary  precaution  to  prevent  mis- 
representations or  mistakes;  there  being  a  material 
difference  between  the  appearance  of  a  subject  in 
its  first  crude  and  indigested  s!iape,  and  after  it 
shall  have  been  properly  matured  and  arranged." 

An  extract  from  the  last  -oil!  and  testament  of  cot. 
George  Mason,  of  Virginia. 

"I  recommend  it  to  my  sons,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience in  life,  to  prefer  the  happiness  of  inde- 
pendence and  a  private  station  to  the  troubles  and 
vexation  of  public  business;  but  if  either  their  own 
inclinations  or  the  necessity  of  the  times  should 
engage  them  in  public  affairs,  I  charge  them,  on 
a  father's-  blessing,  never  to  let  the  motives  of 
private  interest  or  ambition  induce  them  to  betray, 
nor  the  terrors  of  poverty  and  disgrace,  or  the  fear 
of  danger  or  of  death,  deter  them  from  asserting1 
the  liberty  of  their  country,  and  endeavoring  to 
transmit  to  their  posterity  those  sacred  rights  to 
which  themselves  were  born." 


New  York 

TBOM    THE    ALJ1ANY    ABGUS; 

Mr.  Buel — Permit  me  to  solicit  to  treat  your 
readers  and  patrons  with  he  publication  of  the  fol- 
lowing address.  The  journal  of  the  assembly  of 
the  year  1781,  at  their  second  meeting,  was  never 
printed:  it  appears  that  the  state  printer  for  that 
year  could  not  procure  the  necessary  paper  for  the 
purpose.  Three  hundred  copies  of  this  address 
were  printed  in  a  pamphlet  form  for  the  whole 
state,  and  the  same  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
friendly  news-papers.  New-York  city  being  then 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  this  latter  means 
of  circulation  must  have  been  small  In  the 
manuscript  journal  of  178-',  above  mentioned,  is 
•he  original  state  address,  from  which  I  have  made 
this  exact  copy.  It  appears  from  this  journal,  that 
previous  to  the  publication  of  this  interesting  docu- 
ment, the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  state» 
although  they  loved  their  country  and  still  wished 
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«nd  prayed  for  liberty,  yet  found  themselves 
fatigued,  distressed,  embarrassed,  drained  of  pro 
perty  and  deprived  of  the  services  of  their  use- 
ful, hardy  husbandmen—surrounded  and  daily 
encroached  upon  by  the  ravaging  enemy,  and 
pressed  by  a  merciless  savage  foe.  The  record  of 
their  complaints  and  entreaties  for  relief,  trans- 
mitted to  the  legislature  from  every  part  of  the 
state,  prove  them  to  have  been  greatly  disquieted, 
and  anxious  to  put  a  speedy  termination  to  taxes, 
impresses,  assessments,  and  levies  of  militia.  By 
the  history  of  the  succeeding  year,  this  admirable 
address  seems  to  have  had  the  desired  effect.  The 
committee  for  drafting  and  preparing  the  same 
Were  Mr  L'Hommedieu,  Mr*  Tayler,  and  Mr.  Ben- 
son, of  the  assembly,  and  Mr  Schuyler,  Mr.  Yates, 
and  Mr.  Piatt,  of  the  senate.  It  was  fust  reported 
to  the  assembly  by  Mr.  Benson. 

By  its  publication  in  your  state  paper,  you  will 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  present  generation,  and 
preserve  to  posterity  ah  important  item  of  the  his 
tory  of  the  memorable  American  revolution. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  sir,  your  very  humble  ser- 
vant, AARON  CLARK. 

Aibany,  JVoit  3,  1819. 

"AN  ADDRESS 

From  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New- York,  to  their 
Constituents. 

"Friends  and  fellow-citizens — While  govern- 
ment is  without  corruption,  the  representatives  of 
a  free  people  cannot  be  inattentive  to  the  opinions 
of  their  constituents:  They  will  hear  their  com- 
plaints and  examine  into  the  causes  of  them;  if  they 
proceed  from  errors  in  government,  they  will 
endeavor  to  correct  such  errors;  if  they  originate 
in  evils  which  arise  from  their  peculiar  situation, 
they  will  explain  the  hecessity  which  gives  them 
birth — well  satisfied  that  such  evils  will  be  borne 
with  patience,  by  those  virtuous  citizens,  wiio  count 
temporary  inconveniences  as  dust  in  the  balance 
when  weighed  against  their  own  freedom,  and  the 
happiness  of  posterity. 

The  weight  of  taxes,  the  rigorous  measures  that 
have  been  used  to  restrain  the  disaffected,  exer- 
tions oppressive  to  individuals,  by  which  supplies 
have  been  obtained,  the  wants  of  the  army,  the 
calls  upon  the  militia,  and  the  destruction  of  our 
frontiers,  are  the  principal  sources  from  which  the 
present  discontents  are  supposed  to  how.  At  fi-st 
view,  it  will  appear  that  most  of  these  complaints 
miliiate  againsit  each  other,  and  that  to  diminish 
the  cause  of  some  evils,  others  must  be  increased: 
Thus,  to  procure  supplies  without  force,  monev 


must  be  obtained  and  Uxe*  rendered  »t. ore  burthen- 
some;  to  relieve  the  frontiers,  great  demands  must 
be  made  upon  the  milititt;  to  conduct  military 
operations  with  success,  vigor  and  energy  must  be 
g«Ven  to  government,  and  temporary  restraint  be 
imposed  upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Those 
vho  candidly  admit  these  truths,  will  judge  of  the 
embarrassments  which  perplex  the  legislature- 
will  make  proper  allowances  for  them,  and  by  aiding 
and  supporting  government,  enable  their  rulers  to 
distinguish  between  the  manly  representations  of 
freemen  and  real  patriots,  atidtheinsidiqus  murmurs 
of  those  grovelling  souls,  whom  the  flesh  pots  of 
Egypt  would  lure  back  to  the  land  of  bondage. 

But  to  enter  more  minutely  inio  particulars: 
Wiih  respect  to  the  weight  and  inequality  of  taxes, 
let  the  sincere  and  zealous  friend  of  his  country, 
for  to  such  characters  only  we  mean  to  address 
ourselves,  look  back  to  the  beginning  of  this  coft. 
troversy,  and  test  the  justice  of  present  complaints 
by  past  promises.  Greater  evils  than  any  we  have 
yet  experienced,  were  apprehended  when  we  enter- 
fd  into  the  present  coutest.  Cowards  shuddered 
and  attempted  to  fly  from  them;  you  set  them  at 
defiance;  and  animated  with  the  spirit  of  freedom 
in  your  public  assemblies,  at  your  private  meet- 
ingSj  by  your  solemn  acts,  and  in  your  familiar  con- 
versations, repeatedly  pledged  your  lives  and  for- 
unes  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigor. 

That  the  taxes  are  burthensoine,  will  readily  be 
admitted;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  submit  to  your 
Candor,  whether  they  are  not  f«r  short  of  what  you 
had  reason  to  expect;  especially  when  you  consider 
the  real  and  not  the  nominal  sum  demanded;  and 
take  into  the  account,  that  thewar  had  been  carried 
on  fur  several  campaigns,  at  a  considerable  expense, 
before  any  taxes  were  collected,  and  we  are  per- 
suaded your  justice  will  not  permit  you  to  ascribe 
to  the  legislature,  hardships  arising  from  taxes 
vhich  it  was  their  duty  to  lay,  in  conformity  to  the 
resolutions  of  that  august  body,  whom  the  common 
voice  of  America  has  rendered  supreme  in  matters 
relative  to  the  war.  If  congress,  urged  by  their 
Necessities,  have  unhappily  called  for  more  than 
you  are  in  circumstances  to  grant— if  they  have  not 
duly  weighed  the  various  events  which  have  im- 
poverished and  distressed  this  state,  it  becomes 
us,  without  derangingthe  general  system,  faithfully 
to  represent  our  situation,  while  we  endeavor  to 
comply  with  their  requisitions.  This  we  have  done; 
and  have  reason  to  hope  for  every  relief  which  the 
present  emergencies  will  permit  them  to  afford. 
In  this  expectation,  we  have  also  taken  measures 
to  suspend  the  opera  ion  nf  the  law  for  raising  <t 
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sum  equal  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  specie. 

As  the  vast  debt  due  to  individuals  of  this  state 
from  the  United  States  remains  unpaid,  and  there- 
fore vou  are  destitute  of  a  circulating  medium;  and 
also  because  the  desolation  on  the  frontiers  in  the 
last  campaign,  has  compelled  us  to  require  you  to 
raise  an  extraordinary,  but  necessary  number  of 
men  for  their  security,  we  have  given  further  time 
for  the  payment  of  the  tax,  which  will  be  due  on 
the  first  cf  April,  and  we  propose  in  the  mean  time 
to  digest  some  plan  for  a  more  just  and  equal 
distribution  of  that  and  the  other  burthens  of  the 
war.  To  this,  your  representatives  engage  to  turn 
their  earnest  attention.  They  lament  that  the 
Wants  of  the  army,  and  the  negligence  of  states 
who  have  built  too  much  upon  our  efforts,  have  so 
frequently  rendered  it  necessary  to  disturb  the 
common  course  of  trade;  and  in  some  measure  to 
violate  the  rights  of  property:  we  trust,  however, 
that  this  necessity  will  justify  us  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who  sincerely  believe  the  relief  of  the  troops 
a  national  object,  and  their  wants  a  national  griev- 
ance. 

We  have  stated  to  congress  the  difficulties  into 
which  we  are  involved,  and  flatter  ourselves  that 
they  will  take  measures  to  procure  from  every  state 
its  just  quota,  and  thereby  render  exertions  beyonJ 
our  proportion,  unnecessary  in  future.     And  we 
presume  so  much  on  your  attachment  to  the  cans- 
of  freedom,  as  not  to  doubt  that  you  will  cheerfully 
submit  to  every  equitable  mode  which  the  legist 
ture  may  devise  to  draw  forth  the  resources  of  thi> 
state,  and   by  that  means  prevent  us  from  beinp 
exposed  to  the  censure  of  those  whom  we  charg 
with  neglect. 
r    We  have  already  hinted,  that  we  feel  the  incon- 
venience  to  which  the  non  payment  of  the  con- 
tinental debts,  as  well  as  those  contracted  by  the 
state,  has  subjected  many  of  you.     To  this  sub- 
ject we  have  again  earnestly  entreated  the  atten- 
tion of  congress,  and  pointed  out  a  mode  of  redress. 
We  have  now  under  consideration,  a  plan  fur  calling 
to  account  such  persons  as  have  been  entrusted 
with  public  money,  and  thereby  to  restrain  impro- 


ur   to  your  representatives,  in  assembly,  enab.e 
them  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice. 


The  extraordinary  powers  given  to  commission" 
ers  for  defeating  conspiracies,  may  undoubtedly 
be  justified  by  our  peculiar  situation,  and  by  the 
practice  of  all  nations  under  similar  circumstances. 
On  this  occasion,  we  are  again  impelled  to  call  on 
your  candor,  and  to  ask,  beset  as  we  are  by  avowed 
enemies,  and  infested  with  concealed  traitors,  who 
with  facility  mainiain  criminal  intercourse,  scatter 
the  seeds  of  disaffection,   and  take  advantage  of 
the  credulity  of  the  hones t  but  misinformed — whe- 
ther it  is  not  absolutely 'necessary  to  be  attentive 
to  their  motions — to  compare  intelligence  received 
from  different  quarters — to  counteract  the  various 
machinations  they  are    incessantly  practising  to 
subjugate  us  to  British  tyranny — that  the  legisla- 
ture should  delegate  such  powers  as  these  com- 
missioners are  invesied  with.     From  a  persuasion 
that  you  conceived  their  proceedings  may,  in  some 
instances,  have  been  improper,  we  do  you  the  jus- 
tice to  believe,  that  hence  your  complaints  have 
originated;  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that  in  a  more 
serious  consideration,  you,  as  friends  to  your  coun- 
try, will  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  such 
powers,  and  that  they  will  be  obn  sxious  to  none  but 
the  disaffected.     The  proceedings  of  these  com- 
missioners    will,  however,  be  submitted    to    the 
inspection  of  a  committee  of  both  houses,  in  order 
to  discover  whether  they  have  abused   their  au- 
.hority. 

We  have  already  taken  measures  for  the  defence 
>f  the  frontiers,  which,  if  successful,  will  greatly 
relieve  the  militia;  and  we  indulge  ourselves  in  a 
'ope  that  our  endeavors  will  be  warmly  seconded 
by  those,  at  least,  whose  zeal  has  justly  led  them 
o  consider  the  destruction  of  the  frontiers  as  a  na- 
tional misfortune. 

We  see  with  pain,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
'.he  state  remonstrating  against  that  as  a  grievance, 
«'  hich,  as  a  part  of  the  original  constitution,  is  so 
intimately  interwoven  therewith,  as  not  to  be  rent 
from  it  without  destroying  the  fabric,  namely,  the 
share  which  the  representatives  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  have  in  legislation.     We  find  ourselves 


per  expenditures.      We   sincerely   wish  that  the  constrained  to  declare,  that  we  cannot  consider  this 
charge  against  public  officers  had  been   so   par  j  as  a  proper  subject  of  complaint.     A  convention 


ticular  as  to  direst  us  in  our  enquiries  to  the  per 
sons  aimed  at,  and  still  hope  that  where  abuses 
have  crept  into  any  department,  the  same  zea! 
which  dictated  the  complaint,  will,  by  regular  in- 
formation to  the  prjsecutor  for  the  public,  to  a 
grand  jury,  composed  of  the  body  of  each  county, 


was  chosen  for  the  whole  state,  and  consisted  of 
deputies  from  every  county,  with  unlimited  powers 
o  institute  and  establish  a  government  which 
should  conclude  the  -whole.  Whilst  this  great  busi- 
ness was  in  agitation,  the  southern  counties  be- 
came under  a  restraint  from  the  enemy,  audthe 
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convention   made  provision  for   affording  to   the  J  pointed   at  the   embarrassments  which    surround 


inhabitants  of  those  counties  as  much  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  constitution  as  their  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances would  admit.  We  presume  the  con- 
vention were  convinced,  that  as  legislation  and 
representation  is  the  leading  principle  in  our  con- 
stitution, it  would,  therefore,  be  highly  unjust,  if 
because  our  brethren  were  unfortunate  and  could 
not  enjoy  the  whole  of  their  inheritance,  we  should 
deprive  them  of  that  in  which  they  could  partici- 
pate. To  prevent  this  injustice,  and  influenced  by 
motives  of  necessity  and  expediency,  the  conven- 
tion passed  the  ordinance  which  we  cannot,  with- 
out violating  the  rights  of  the  people,  consider 
otherwise  than  as  part  of  the  constitution,   from 


'is,  and  the  means  we  have  pursued  to  remove 
them;  but  whilr  duty  dictated  this  line  r^f  conduct 
on  our  part,  it  becomes  113,  the  temporary  representa- 
tives of  the  majesty  of  the  peoule,  to  prosecute  this 
address  in  a  style  which  freemen  ought  to  use  to 
their  equals;  and  we  therefore  cannot  hesitate  to 
assert,  that  it  is  incumbent  on  you  candidly  to  dis- 
tinguish between  errors-in  the  general  system  of 
the  laws  themselves,  and  the  persons  employed  in 
the  execution  of  them;  between  those  which  care 
and  attention  in  your  legislature  and  magistrates 
may  remedy,  and  those  which  your  situation  and 
circumstarces  render  unavoidable.  Your  repre- 
sentations have  been  useful  in  pointing  out  defects, 


which  we  derive  our  powers,  and  therefore  not  to  but  in  your  fortitude,  in  a  due  obedience  to  the 
be  altered  or  annulled  by  us.  Independent  of  these 'laws,  and  in  a  determination  to  support  the  au- 


conclusions,  which  we  have  drawn  from  the  strict 
principles  of  the  constitution,  we  find  our  conduct 
supported  by  the  example  of  the  great  council  of 
the  United  States.  Congress  has  allowed,  and  doth 
still  permit  the  delegates  from  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  to  sit,  debate,  and  vote,  although  the 
former  is  entirely  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  capital  of  the  latter,  with  a  great  part  of  the 
state,  experience  the  same  misfortune.  Indeed, 
should  the  delegates  of  those  states,  or  the  re- 
presentatives of  those  counties  be  deprived  of  their 
seats,  the  former  might  of  right,  and  agreeable  to 
the  law  of  nations,  separate  from  the  federal  union, 
enter  into  compacts  with  other  nations,  and  even 
unite  with  Great  Britain — and  the  latter  might  on 
the  same  principles  hold  a  similar  conduct  with 
respect  to  us.  We  forbear  to  enter  into  a  further 
detail  of  reasoning  on  this  subject,  presuming  that 
the  least  reflection  will  discover  that,  as  in  the  one 
case,  the  jurisdiction  of  congress  could  not,  of 
right,  extend  to  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  so  in 
the  other,  our  sovereignty  would  be  restricted  in 
point  of  territory,  and  our  act  could  not  rightfully 
bind  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  in  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  Consequences  so  detrimental  to 
both,  we  are  persuaded,  were  not  foreseen  by  those 
amongst  our  constituents  who  wish  well  to  the  cause 
of  their  country,  otherwise  we  flatter  ourselves 
that  this  matter  would  not  have  been  suggested  as 
a  grievance. 

Thus,  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  impelled  by 
the  laudable  principle  that  the  public  weal  only 
ought  to  influence  the  conduct  of  its  servants,  have 
we  admitted  the  justice  of  some  of  your  com- 
plaints, promised  our  endeavors  to  lessen  the  cause 
of  others,  submitted  to  your  candor  our  observa- 
tions on  those  which  we  cannot  deem   grievous, 


thority  of  government,  can  relief  only  be  obtained 
against  partial  burthens,  and  although  we  cannot 
suspect  that  you  will  be  remiss  in  these  great  duties 
of  the  good  citizpn,  yet  it  behoves  us  to  advise  yon, 
that  a  criminal  negligence  has  been  lately  too  pre- 
valent with  some;  that  i;  is  your  duty  to  interfere, 
especially  whilst  the  British  tyrant  insults  you 
with  his  unmeaning  offers  of  peace  and  pardon, 
and  whilst  his  infamous  emissaries  industriously 
attempt  to  excite  the  hones',  but  credulous  friend 
of  his  country,  to  unwarrantable  commotions,  and 
induce  him  to  mix  with  well  founded  grievances, 
those  that  do  not  exist.  We  mention  this  to  sound 
the  alarm  to  you,  whose  zeal  and  firmness  have 
remained  unshaken  in  eveiy  vicissitude  of  the  pre- 
sent contest,  that  the  weak  and  unwary  may,  by 
your  example,  be  led  to  the  better  policy  of  remov- 
ing the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  which  lay 
between  us  and  the  great  objects  we  have  in  view, 
independence,  liberty  and  peace,  and  not,  by 
throwing  fresh  difficulties  in  the  way,  remove  to  a 
more  remote  period  the  completion  of  your  wish. 

Listen,  friends  fellow-citizens,  and  countrymen, 
to  the  recommendations  of  that  great  and  good 
man,  whose  virtues  and  patriotism,  as  the  soldier 
and  the  citizen,  have  drawn  down  the  admiration, 
not  of  America  only,  but  all  Europe;  whose  well- 
earned  fame  will  roll  down  the  tide  of  time  until 
it  is  absorbed  in  the  abyss  of  eternity:  Listen  to 
what  he  recommended  to  your  army  on  a  recent 
and  an  alarming  occasion,  and  seriously  apply  it  to 
yourselves  and  to  us:  "The  general  is  deeply  sensi- 
"  ble  of  the  sufferings  of  the  army;  he  leaves  no 
"  expedient  unused  to  relieve  them,  and  he  is  p.  , . 
"  suaded  that  congress  and  the  several  states  are 
"  doing  every  thing  in  their  power  for  the  same 
"  purpose.    But  while  we  look  to  the  public  for 
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"the       '  oi        engagements,  yoe  should  doit 

"  with  proper  alloivarce  f.r  the  embarrassments  of 
"public  affairs;  we  began  a  contest  for  liberty  and 
"independence,  ill  provided  for  with  the  means  of 
"  war,  relying  on  our  patriotism  to  supply  deficien- 
"cies:  we  expected  to  encounter  many  wants  and 
"difficulties,  and  we  should  neither  shrink  from 
"them  when  they  happen,  nor  fly  in  the  face  of 
"  laiv  and  government  to  procure  redress.  There 
"is  no  doubt  the  public  will,  in  the  event,  do 
"  ample  justice  to  the  men  fighting  and  suffering 
"  in  their  defence;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  bear  present 
"  evils  -with  fortitude,  looking  forward  to  the  period 
"when  our  country  will  have  it  more  in  its  power 
"  to  reward  ourservir.es  History  is  full  of exam- 
f<  pies  cf  armies  suffering,  with  patience,  the  ex 
"  tremfties  of  distress  which  exceed  those  we  have 
"  experienced,  and  those  in  the  cause  of  ambition 
"  and  conquest,  not  in  that  of  the  rights  of  hu- 
"  inanity,  of  their  country,  of  their  families,  and 
••'of  themselves.  Shal'  we,  who  aspire  to  the  distinc- 
"  Hon  of  a  patriot  army,  ivho  are  contending  for  every 
*'  Cling  precious  in  society,  against  every  thing  hate- 
t'ful  and  degrading  in  slavery;  shall  we,  who  call 
"ourselves  citizens,  discover  less  constancy,  and 
"military  virtue,  than  the  mercenary  instruments 
ff  of  ambition?" 


These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  Washington,  and 
although  he  had  not  us  immediately  in  view,  yet 
every  sentence  is  replete  with  wholesome  admoni- 
tion to  all  orders  of  men  in  these  states.  The  force 
and  artifice  of  the  enemy  have  hitherto  proved 
equally  abortive  Britain's  proud  boasts  of  con- 
qu  Bl  aye  no  more,  and  3II  Europe  detests  her 
cause.  You  are  already  within  sight  of  the  promised 
land,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  and  adequate 
efforts  on  your  part,  you  may  shortly  hope,  under 
your  own  .vine  and  your  own  fig  tree,  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  your  days  in  tranquility  and  ease; 
when  the  dangers  you  have  passed,  and  the  difficul- 
ties you  sustain,  will  only  seem  to  heighten  your 
enjoyments;  when  you  will  look  forward  to  the 
jipp'.auses  of  succeeding  ages,  and  extend  your 
happiness  to  the  most  remote  period,  by  anticipat- 
ing that  which  your  exertions  shall  transmit  to 
your  posterity, 

But,  friends,  fellow  citizens  and  countrymen, 
rain  is  your  hope  to  experience  these  glorious  re 
wards,  for  all  your  toils,  and  quaff'  the  cup  of  bliss; 
jn  vain  has  o«r  hardy  ancestor  traversed  the 
trackless  ocean  to  seek  in  the  wilds  of  the  new 
world  a  refuge  from  the  oppressions  of  the  old;  in 
rain  for  our  takes  has  he  fled  from  that  tyranny 


which,  b\  taxing  industry,  transmits  poverty  as  an 
inheritance  from  one  generation  to  another;  in  vain 
as  be  strove  with  the  ruthless  barbarian,  and  with 
the  various  difficulties  incident  on  the  emigration  to. 
•o.intries  untrodden  by  civilized  man;  if,  by  internal 
discord,  by  a  pusillanimous  impatience  under  un- 
avoidable burthens,  by  an  immoderate  attachment 
to  perishable  property,  by  an  intemperate  jealousy 
of  those  servants  whom  each  revolving  year  may 
displace  from  your  confidence,  by  forgetting  those 
fundamental  principles  which  induced  America  to 
separate  from  Britain,  we  play  into  the  hands  of  a 
haughty  nati  >n,  spurred  on  to  perseverance  in  inju- 
ry, by  a  despairing  yet  unrelenting  tyrant,  and  hi9 
rapacious  minions. 

Your  representatives  feel  themselves  incapable 
of  believing  that  any  but  the  misguided,  the  weak 
and  the  unwary  amongst  our  fellow-citizens,  can  be 
guilty  of  so  foully  staining  the  honor  of  the  state, 
|  and  wantonly  becoming  parricides  of  their  own, 
and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  their  posterity. — 
Let  us  then  all,  for  our  interest  is  the  same,  with 
one  heart  and  one  voice,  mutually  aid  and  support 
each  other.  Let  us  steadily,  unanimously,  and  vigor- 
ously, prosecute  the  great  business  of  establishing 
our  independence.  Thus  shall  we  be  free  our- 
selves, and  leave  the  blessings  of  freedom  to  mil- 
lions yet  unborn. 

By  order  of  the  senate, 
(Signed)         PIERRE  VAN  CORTLANDT,  pres'i 

By  order  of  the  assembly, 
(Signed)  EVERT  BANCKER,  speaker. 

Albany,  March  13,  1781. 


Declaration  of  Independence. 

FilOM  THE  RALEIGH  REGISTER. 

It  is  not  probably  known  to  many  of  our  readers, 
that  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  county,  in  this 
state,  made  a  declaration  of  independence  more 
than  a  year  before  congress  made  theirs.  The 
following  document  on  the  subject  has  lately 
come  to  the  hands  of  the  editor  from  unques- 
tionable authority,  and  is  published  that  it  may 
go  down  to  posterity. 

Korth-Caroi.isa, 
Mecklevbwg  county,  May  20,  1775. 
In  the  spring  of  1775,  the  leading  characters  of 
Mecklenburg  county,  stimulated  by  the  enthusias- 
tic patriotism  which  elevates  the  mind  above  consi- 
derations of  individual  aggrandisement,  and  scorn- 
ing to  shelter  themselves  from  the  impending 
storm,  by  submission  to  lawless  power,  &c.  &c. 
held  several  detached  meetings,  in  each  of  which 
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the  individual  sentiments  were  "that  the  cause  oi 
Boston  was  the  cause  of  all;  that  their  destinies 
were  indissolubly  connected  with  those  of  their 
eastern  fellow-citizens— and  that  they  must  either 
submit  to  all  the  impositions  which  an  unprinci- 
pled and  to  them  an  unrepresented  parliament  might 
impose-or  support  their  brethren  who  were  doomed 
to  sustain  the  first  shock  of  that  power,  which,  if  suc- 
cessful there,  would  ultimately  overwhelm  all  in  the 
common  calamity.  Conformably  to  these  principles, 
eol.  Adam  Alexander,  through  solicitation,  issued 
an  order  to  each  captains's  company  in  the  county 
of  Mecklenburg,  (then  comprising  the  present 
county  of  Cabarrus)  directing  each  militia  company 
to  elect  two  persons,  and  delegate  to  them  am- 
ple power  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  aid  and  as- 
sist their  suffering  brethren  in  Boston,  and  also  ge- 
nerally to  adopt  measures  to  extricate  themselves 
from  the  impending  storm,  and  to  secure,  unim- 
paired, their  inalienable  rights,  privileges  and  li- 
berties, from  the  dominant  grasp  of  British  impo- 
sition and  tyranny. 

In  conforming  to  said  order,  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1775,  the  said  delegation  met  in  Charlotte,  vested 
with  unlimited  powers;  at  which  time  official 
news,  by  express,  arrived  of  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton on  that  day  of  the  preceding  month.  Every 
delegate  felt  the  value  and  importance  of  the  prize, 
and  the  awful  and  solemn  crisis  which  had  arrived 
• — every  bosom  swelled  with  indignation  at  the 
malice,  inveteracy,  and  insatiable  revenge  develop- 
ed in  the  late  attack  at  Lexington.  The  universal 
sentiment  was — let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  that 
popular  harangues — or  resolves;  that  popular  va- 
pour will  avert  the  storm,  or  vanquish  our  common 
enemy — let  us  deliberate — let  us  calculate  the  is- 
sue— the  probable  result:  and  then  let  us  act  with 
energy  as  brethren  leagued  to  preserve  our  proper- 
ty— our  lives, — and  what  is  s'ill  more  endearing, 
the  liberties  of  America.  Adam  Alexander  was 
then  elected  chairman,  and  John  JWKnitt  Alexander, 
clerk.  After  a  free  and  full  discussion  of  the  va- 
rious objects  for  which  the  delegation  had  been 
convened,  it  was  unanimously  ordained — 

1.  Resolved,  That  whosoever  directly  or  indi- 
rectly abetted,  or  in  any  way,  form,  or  manner, 
countenanced  the  unchartered  and  dangerous  in- 
vasion of  our  rights,  as  claimed  by  Great  Britain, 
is  an  enemy  to  this  country — to  America — and  to 
the  inherent  and  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg 
county,  dohereby  dissolve  thepolitical  bands  which 
have  connected  us  to  the  mother  country,  and  here 


by  absolve  ourselves  from  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  abjure  all  political  connection,  contract, 
association  with  that  nation,  who  have  wantonly 
trampled  on  our  right  and  liberties— and  inhumanly 
shed  the  innocent  blood  of  American  patriots  at 
Lexington. 

3  Resolved,  That  we  do  hereby  declare  our- 
selves a  free  and  independent  people;  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign  and  self-governing 
association,  under  the  control  of  no  power  other 
than  that  of  our  God  and  the  general  government 
of  the  congress:  to  the  maintenance  of  which  inde- 
pendence, we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  other  our 
mutual  co-operation,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  aRd 
our  most  sacred  honor. 

4.  Resolved,  That,  as  we  now  acknowledge  the 
existence  and  control  of  no  law  or  legal  officer,  ci- 
vil or  military,  within  this  county,  we  do  hereby 
ordain  and  adopt,  as  a  rule  of  life,  all,  each,  and 
every  of  our  former  laws — wherein,  nevertheless, 
the  crown  of  Great  Britaiu  never  can  be  consider- 
ed as  holding  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  or  au- 
thority therein. 

5.  Resolved,  That  it  is  also  further  decreed,  that. 
all,  each,  and  every  military  officer  in  this  county 
is  hereby  reinstated  to  his  former  command  and 
authority,  he  acting  conformably  to  these  regula- 
tions. And  that  ev^ry  member  present  of  this  de- 
legation shall  henceforth  be  a  civil  officer,  viz:  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  in  the  character  of  a  'Commit- 
teeman,' to  issue  process,  hear  and  determine  all 
matters  of  controversy,  according  to  said  adopted 
laws,  and  to  preserve  peace,  and  union,  and  bar. 
mony,  in  said  county;  and  to  use  every  exertion  to 
spread  the  love  of  country  and  fire  of  freedom 
throughout  America,  until  a  more  general  and  or- 
ganized government  be  established  in  this  pro- 
vince. 

A  number  of  by  laws  were  also  added,  merely  to 
protect  the  association  from  confusion,  and  to  re- 
gulate their  general  conduct  as  citizens.  After 
sitting  in  the  court  house  all  night,  neither  sleepy, 
hungry  or  fatigued,  and  after  discussing  every  pa- 
ragraph, they  were  all  passed,  sanctioned,  and  de- 
creed, unanimously,  about  2  o'clock,  A.  M.  May 
20.  In  a  few  days,  a  deputation  of  said  delegation 
convened,  when  capt.  James  -lack,  of  Charlotte,  was 
deputed  as  express  to  the  congress  at  Philadel- 
phia, with  a  copy  of  said  resolves  and  proceedings, 
together  with  a  letter  addressed  to  our  three  re- 
presentatives, viz:  Richard  Caswell,  Wm.  Hooper, 
and  Joseph  Hughes,  under  express  injunction,  per- 
sonally, and  through  the  state  representation,  to 
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use  all  poss  ble  means  to  have  said  proceedings 
sanctioned  ani  approved  by  the  general  congress. 
On  the  return  of  capt.  Jack,  the  delegation  learned 
that  their  proceedings  were  individually  approved 
by  the  members  of  congress,  but  that  it  was  deem- 
ed premature  to  lay  them  before  the  hou3e.  A  joint 
letter  from  said  three  members  of  congress  was 
also  received,  complimentary  of  the  zeal  in  the 
common  cause,  and  recommending  perseverance, 
order,  and  energy. 

The  subsequent  harmony,  unanimity,  and  exer- 
tion, in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  independence, 
evidently  resalting  from  these  regulations,  and  the 
continued  exertion  of  said  delegation,  apparently 
tranquilized  this  section  of  the  state,  and  met  with 
the  concurrence  and  high  approbation  of  the  coun 
cil  of  safety,  who  held  their  sessions  at  Newbern 
and  Wilmington,  alternately,  and  who  confirmed 
the  nomination  and  acts  of  the  delegation  in  thei- 
official  capacity. 

From  this  delegation  originated  the  court  of  en- 
quiry of  this  county,  who  constituted  and  held  their 
first  session  in  Charlotte;  they  then  held  their 
meetings  regularly  at  Charlotte,  at  col.  Jnmes  Har- 
ris's, and  at  col.  Phifer's,  alternately,  one  week  at 
each  place;  If  was  a  civil  court  founded  on  milita- 
ry process.  Before  this  judicature  all  suspicious 
persons  were  made  to  appear,  who  were  formally 
trie  1,  and  banished  or  continued  under  guard.  Its 
jurisdiction  was  as  unlimited  as  toryism,  and  its 
decrees  as  fiaal  as  the  confidence  and  patriotism 
of  the  county.  Several  were  arrested  and  brought 
before  then  from  Lincoln,  Rowan,  and  the  adja- 
cent coun  ies. 

[The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  papers  o*> 
the  above  subject,  left  in  my  hands  by  John  Mat 
thew  Alexander,  deceased.  I  find  it  mentioned  on 
file,  that  the  original  book  vas  burned  in  April, 
1800;  that  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  was  sent  to 
Hugh  Williamson,  in  New  Y  rk,  then  writing  a 
a  history  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  a  copy  was 
sent  to  gen.  W.  R.  Davie. 

J.  M'KNITT.] 

The  following  royal  proclamation  was  com- 
mu'iicUed  at  the  same  time,  and  is  published  as  a 
turiosity: 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Jiy  hi*  excellency  Jusi  h  Martin,  his  majesty's  cap- 
tain general,  and  governor  in  chief  of  tlie  said  pro- 
vince, &c.  &c.  &c. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  the  king,  ever  anxious  for  the  welfare 


and  happiness  of  all  his  people,  and  sensible  to  the 
representations  which  have  been  constantly  made 
to  him  of  the  steady  and  unshaken  loyalty,  and  of 
the  inviolable  fidelity  and  attachment  of  his  faith- 
ful subjects  in  this  province  to  his  person  and  go. 
vernment,  and  confiding  entirely  in  their  re- 
peated assurances  to  his  majesty  of  their  own  ut- 
most exertions  in  co-operation  with  his  arms  when- 
ever they  should  be  directed  to  their  support:  And 
whereas  his  majesty,  moved  by  these  considera- 
tions, by  every  the  most  tender  and  paternal  feel- 
ing of  concern  and  regard  for  the  sufferings  and 
misery  of  his  faithful  people,  under  the  intolerable 
yoke  of  arbitrary  power,  which  his  majesty,  with 
indignation,  sees  imposed  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
rebel  congress  upon  his  free-born  subjects,  hath 
been  pleased  to  send  an  army  to  their  aid  and  re- 
lief—I  have,  therefore,  thought  it  proper,  by  this 
proclamation,  to  inform  his  majesty's  loyal  and 
faithful  subjects  in  this  province,  of  this  great 
proof  and  instance  of  his  majesty's  gracious  atten- 
tion to  them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  advertise 
them  that  the  royal  army,  under  the  command  of 
lieut.  gen.  earl  Cornwallis,  is  thus  far  advanced  t» 
their  support,  leaving  it  to  themselves  to  compute 
its  power  and  superiority  from  the  great,  signal, 
and  complete  victory  which  it  obtained  when  in 
force  very  inferior  to  its  present  strength,  over  the 
rebel  army  on  the  16th  of  August:  And  whereas, 
while  his  majesty,  on  the  one  hand,  holds  forth 
grace  and  mercy  to  his  deluded  subjects  who  shall 
immediately,  and  with  good  faith,  return  to  their 
duty,  to  which  they  have  been  invited,  in  vain,  by 
every  reason  and  argument,  and  by  every  conside- 
ration of  interest,  of  freedom,  and  happiness,  he  is 
determined,  on  the  other,  to  employ,  in  the  most  vi- 
gorous  and  effectual  manner,  the  force  of  his  arms, 
and  the  ui.ited  strength  of  his  faithful  people,  to 
restore  and  maintain  to  them  that  genuine  liberty, 
peace,  and  prosperity,  which  they  formerly  enjoyed 
in  such  full  security,  under  the  mild  government 
and  protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  compel  the 
disobedient  to  submission  to  the  laws,  and  to  a 
participation  of  those  blessings  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion, which,  through  ignorance,  infatuation,  delu- 
sion, blindness,  and  fraud,  they  have  been  hitherto 
led  to  resist,  notwithstanding  his  majesty's  most 
gracious  and  merciful  endeavors  to  reclaim  them. 
Having  thus  signified  to  the  king's  loyal  and  faith- 
ful  subjects  the  arrival  and  progress  of  his  majes- 
ty's army  to  their  aid  and  support,  which  they  have 
so  long  and  eagerly  wished  for,  it  becomes  my  duty 
to  remind  them  that  the  time  is  now  arrived  in 
which  they  are  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  pro- 
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Sessions  of  loyally  and  attachment  to  his  majesty's   'hey  shall  choose  to  enlist,  from  a  just  sense  of  the 


person  and  government;  they  are  to  consider  them- 
selves in  this  hour  most  seriously  and  solemnly  cal- 
led upon  by  every  duty  of  the  subject  to  the  sove- 
reign, and  by  every  tie  and  consideration  o?  family, 
liberty,  and  property,  of  present  and  future  wel 
fare  and  interest,  with  heart  and  hand,  to  join  and 
unite  their  strength  with  that  of  his  majesty's 
forces,  in  order  to  deliver  themselves  from  that  in- 
tolerable yoke   of  slavery  and  arbitrary  power, 


merit  and  applause  that  will  be  due  to  such  as  are 
soonest  completed. 

Given  under  my  hand,  and  the  great  seal  of  the 
said  province  at  head  quarters,  in 
Chariots etown,  this  third  day  of  October 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  se- 
Ten  hundred  and  eighty,  and  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  majesty's  reign. 

JO.  MARTIN 


(which  the  tyranny  of  the  rebel  congress,  lost  to  By  his  excellency's  command 


every  sense  of  truth  and  virtue,  is  evidently  aim- 
ing to  rivet  upon  them,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of 
the  two  Roman  Catholic  powers  of  France  and 
Spain,  whose  policy  and  incessant  labor  it  has  been 
for  ages  to  subvert  the  civil  and  religious  liber 
ties  of  mankind,)  and  to  restore  themselves  to  that 
state  of  perfect  freedom  which  is  acknowledged 
throughout  the  world  to  be  found  only  in  the  en 
vied  rights  and  condition  of  British  subjects: 

And  whereas  I  have  the  entire  confidence,  that  is 
is  the  wish,  inclination,  and  ardent  desire  of  his 
majesty's  faithful  and  loyal  subjects  in  this  pro 
vince,  to  employ  their  strength  on  this  great  occa 
sion  for  the  redemption  of  every  thing  that  can 
be  dear  to  men,  in  the  way  that  is  likely  most  effec- 
tually and  certainly  to  accomplish  the  g;  eat  objects 
of  peace  and  happiness  which  they  have  in  view: 
I  do  hereby  exhort  and  invite  allthe  young  and  able- 
bodied  men  to  testify  the  reality  of  their  loyalty 
and  spirit,  by  enlisting  in  the  provincial  corps, 
which  are  forthwith  to  be  raised  and  put  under  m\ 
command,  as  his  majesty's  governor  of  the  pro 
vince,  hereby  informing  and  assuring  them  thai 
they  are  and  will  be  required  to  serve  only  during 
the  rebellion,  and  within  the  provinces  of  North 
and  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  under  officers  ot 
their  own  recommendation;  that  each  man  will  re- 
ceive the  bounty  of  three  guineas  at  the  time  o< 
enlisting,  and  ail  the  pay,  clothing,  appointments, 
allowances,  and  encouragements  of  soldiers  of  his 
majesty's  army;  and  will  be  entitled,  at  the  end  ot 
the  rebellion,  when  they  are  to  be  discharged,  to 
free  grants  of  land.  And  I  have  such  full  assu- 
rance that  his  majesty's  loyal  and  faithful  subjects 
of  this  province  will  so  clearly  see  the  propriety 
and  necessity  of  forming  their  strength  upon  this 
plan,  which  experience  hath  proved  can  alone  ren 
der  it  useful  and  effectual,  to  die  speedy  suppres- 
sion of  the  tyranny  which  has  for  years  past  de- 
prived them  of  every  blessing,  right,  and  enjo 


Rigdox  Bbice,  P.  Sec'y. 

God  save  the  kingl 

THE  MECKLENBURG  RESOLUTIONS, 

FROM  THE  RALEIGH  KEGISTEK. 

Declaration  of  independence —The  following  pa- 
agraph  appears  in  the  Essex  Register  of  the  24th 
ult.  in  relation  to  the  declaration  of  independence 
made  by  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  county,  in 
this  state,  as  early  as  May,  1775,  which  was  origi- 
nally published  in  this  paper  on  the  30th  ofApril, 
1818,  and  which  has  been  copied  into  most  of  the 
newspapers  printed  in  the  United  States. 

"The  Mecklenburg  resolutions,  as  copied  from 
the  Raleigh  Register,  have  not  had  universal  credit, 
It  has  been  surprising  that  they  had  been  so  long 
unknown.  Though  the  publisher  says  they  rest 
upon  high  authority,  the  public  would  be  pleased 
to  know  more  about  them.  If  they  are  forgeries, 
they  are  highly  criminal,  and  we  agree,  that  "fic- 
tions of  this  kind,  five  and  forty  years  after  the  pre- 
tended fact,  ought  to  be  discountenanced  by  every 
man  of  honor,  and  this  in  particular  ought  to  be 
hunted  from  the  dark  cavern  from  which  it  origi- 
nated.  The  more  ingenious  the  invention,  the 
more  detestable."  We  can  only  say  that,  from 
the  specious  form  in  which  they  appeared,  we  were 
induced  to  copy  them.  They  had  so  muny  cir- 
cumstances that  they  could  easily  be  exposed,  if 
fict.ons;  and,  being  printed  in  the  state  in  whicli 
the  resolutions  are  said  to  have  been  taken,  they 
originated  where  these  circumstances  might  be  ex- 
plained. We  know  not  what  part  the  representa- 
tives of  North  Carolina  took  in  congress,  and  how 
far  they  availed  themselves  of  the  spirit  they  found 
m  their  constituents.  With  us,  it  was  no  objection 
I  hat  they  were  not  published.  We  knew  the  state 
of  the  press  at  that  time,  and  the  general  inability 
to  take  a  fair  estimate  of  local  opinions.  As  some 
doubts  have  arisen  respecting  the  documents,  it  is 


joymentof  life,  that  I  am  confident   their  ho  est   of  the"  ZJ  ^     V "*. d°C«meBts' * '» 

If   i  „-,,  ,      ,  "uiiesi    ot  Hie  greatest  importance  that  the  documents  hi- 

other  ,„  BlUog  the  resuecu.e  bttbli*.  iu  .to,d»«i.i„*e  son,e  .eri„„s  que»,iu„5.    We  copied 
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them  from  the  press,  and  they  have  no  object  in 
nor'hern  policy.  They  are,  if  true,  f'avorabl  ■  to 
the  south,  in  which  they  appear.  As  they  re- 
gard a  period  of  our  history  in  which  every  thing 
should  be  clear  and  certain,  we  hope  the  publisher 
will  assist  to  more  satisfactory  knowledge  of  their 
true  character." 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  respectable  editor  of 
the  Essex  Register,  we  are  desirous  of  giving  him, 
and  others,  who  may  have  doubts  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  these  documents,  all  the  information  in  our 
power;  and  we  feel  confident,  after  we  shall  have 
done  so,  no  longer  doubt  will  remain  as  to  the  truth 
and  reality  of  the  proceedings  in  question. 

It  appears,  this  Mecklenburg  declaration  of  in- 
dependence had,  during  last  winter,  been  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  at  Washington,  amongst  mem- 
bers  of  congress;  and  that,  in  order  to  put  the  mat- 
ter out  of  dispute,  one  of  our  senators,  and  the 
representative  from  the  Mecklenburg  district,  in 
congress,  wrote  to  gentlemen  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  most  likely  to  give  it,  for  satisfactory  in- 
formation  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

Our  senator  received  the  following  answer  to  the 
letter  which  he  wrote  on  this  occasion: 

"Alexandriana,  Mecklenburg  county,  JV.  C. 

February  7,  1819. 
"Sin— Your  application  to  gen.  Joseph  Graham, 
of  Lincoln  county  for  information  respecting  the  de- 
claration  of  independence  by  the  county  of  Meck- 
lenburg, previous  to  the  declaration  by  the  United 
States,  induced  him  to  forward  your  letter  to  me  for 
the  like  purpose,  with  a  request  to  furnish  you. 
from  my  father's  old  papers,  every  thing  on  thai 
subject  that  could  be  found;  but,  previous  to  the 
reception  of  your  letter,  William  Davidson*  had 
addressed  my  brother  on  the  same  subject, 
and  he  has  furnished  all  that  could  be  found 
amongst  my  father's  papers  on  that  subject.  But,  on 
looking  again,  I  found  an  old  proclamation,-)-  which 
I  herein  enclose  to  you—if  it  should  be  of  any 
service,  you  can  use  it. 

"Nearly  all  my  father's  papers  were  burned  in 
the  spring  of  1800;  which  destroyed  the   papers 
now  wanting,  as  I  believe  he  acted  as  secretary  to 
the  the  committee  that  declared  independence  for 
this  county  in  1775. 
"I  am,  sir,  with  respect  and  esteem,  your,  Etc. 
»WM.  B.  ALEXANDER. 
"Hon.  Nathalie!.  Macon." 


I  tech  ration  an  resolutions  published,  vere 
received  bv  Mr  Davidson  from  J.  M'Knitt,  (bro- 
ther of  Mr.  Alexander,  the  writer  of  the  above 
letter)  accompanied  with  the  following  certifi- 
cate: 

"The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  papers  on 

the  above    subject,  left   in    the   hands   of  John 

M'Knitt  Alexander,  deceased.  I  find  it  mentioned 

on  file,  that  the  original  book  was  burned,  April, 

1800;  that  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  was  sent  to 

Hug'.  Williamson,  in  New  York,  then  writing  the 

history  of  North  Carolina,  and  that  a  copy  was 

sent  to  gen.  W.  R.  Davie. 

"J.  M'KNITT." 

And  the  papers,  thus  certified,  were  sent  to  us 
for  publication,  by  the  senator  who  had  collected 
the  information.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  the 
most  sceptical  will  no  longer  entertain  a  doubt  of 
the  authenticity  of  this  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence of  Mecklenburg  county.  If  further  evi- 
dence of  these  facts  were  wanting,  it  is  believed, 
the  testimony  of  one  the  most  respectable  inhabi- 
tants of  this  city,  who  was  present  when  the  de- 
claration was  resolved  upon  might,  be  added. 


•Mr.  Davidson  is  the  representative  in  congress 
from  that  district. 

+This  was  the  proclamation  of  George  3d.  pub- 
lished with  the  declaration 


Revolutionary  Document. 

We  have  recently  procured  a  copy  of  the  instru- 
ment by  which  GAGE,  in  1775,  proclaimed  a  par- 
don to  all  Americans  who  should  "lay  down  their 
arms  and  return  to  their  duty,"  with  the  exception 
of  SAMUEL  ADAMS  and  JOHN  HANCOCK.  We 
find  by  the  introduction,  that  it  was  published  by 
the  Whigs,  from  the  British  original.  It  is  in  the 
hand  bill  form,  and  we  believe  has  never  before  ap- 
peared in  a  news-paper. — Ed.  Boston  Patriot. 

Cambtudge,  June  14,  1775. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  infamous  thing  hand* 
ed  about  here  yesterday,  and  now-reprinted  to 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  public.  As  it  is  replete 
with  consummate  impudence,  the  most  abomin- 
able lies,  and  stuffed  with  daring  expressions  of 
tyranny,  as  well  as  rebellion  against  the  estab- 
lished constitutional  authority  of  the  AMERI- 
CAN STATES,  no  one  will  hesitate  in  prwmn- 
cing  it  to  be  the  genuine  production  of  that 
perfidious,  petty  tyrant,  Thomas  Gage. 

BT  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  HON.  THOMAS  OAGB,  ESQ.. 

Governor  and  commander  in  chief  in  and  over  his  ma-  I 
jesty's^Province  of  Massachusetts-Bay,  and  vice- 
admiral  of  the  same. 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  the  infatuated  mui  itudes,  who  have 
long  suffered  themselves  to  be  conducted  by  cer- 
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tain  well-known  incendiaries  and  traitors,  in  a  fata! 
progression  of  crimes,  against  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  state,  have  at  length  proceeded 
to  avowed  rebellion;  and  the  good  effects  which 
were  expected  to  arise  from  the  patience  and 
lenity  of  the  king's  government,  have  been  often 
fsustrated,  and  are  now  rendered  hopeless,  by  the 
influence  of  the  same  evil  counsels;  it  only  re- 
mains for  those  who  are  entrusted  with  supreme 
rule,  as  well  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  as 
the  protection  of  the  well  affected,  to  prove  they 
do  not  bear  the  sword  in  vain. 


armed  persons,  to  the  amount  of  many  thousand*, 
assembled  on  the  19th  of  April  last,  and  from 
behind  walls  and  lurking  holes,  attacked  a  detach- 
ment of  the  king's  troops,  who,  not  expecting  so 
consummate  an  act  of  frenzy,  unprepared  for  ven- 
geance and  wilting  to  decline  it,  made  use  of  their 
arms  only  in  their  own  defence.  Since  that  period 
the  rebels,  deriving  confidence  from  impunity,  have 
added  insult  to  outrage;  have  repeatedly  fired  up- 
on the  king's  ships  and  subjec.s,  with  cannon  and 
small  arms;  have  possessed  the  roads  and  other 
communications  by  which  the  town  of  Rosion  was 


The  infringements  which  have  been  committed  suPPHed  with  Provisions;  and,  with  a  preposterous 


upon  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  crown  and  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  are  too  many  to  enumerate  on 
one  side,  and  are  all  too  atrocious  to  be  palliated 
on  the  other.     All  unprejudiced  people  who  have 
been   witnesses  of  the  late  transactions,  in  this 
and  the  neighboring  provinces,  wiil  find,  upon  a 
transient  review,  marks  of  premeditation  and  con- 
spiracy that  would  justify  the  fulness  of  chastise- 
ment:    And  even  those  who  are  least  acquainted 
with  facts,  cannot  fail  to  receive  a  just  impression 
of  their  enormity,  in  proportion  as  they  discover 
the  arts  and  assiduity  by  which  they   have  been 
falsified  or  concealed.     The  authors  of  the  present 
unnatural  revolt,  never  daring  to  trust  their  cause 
or  their  actions,  to  the  judgment  of  an  impartial 
public,  or   even  to  the  dispassionate  reflection  of 
their  followers,  have  uniformly  placed  their  chief 
confidence  in  the  suppression  of  truth:  And  while 
indefatigable  and  shameless  pains  have  been  taken 
to   obstruct  every  appeal  to   the  real  interest  of 
the  people  of  America,    the    grossest   forgeries, 
calumnies   and  absurdities   that  ever  insulted  hu- 
man understanding,  have  been  imposed  upon  their 
credulity.     The  press,  that   distinguished  appen- 
dage of  public  liberty,  and  when  fairly   and  im- 
partially employed,    its  best    support,    has   been 
invariably  prostituted  to  the  most   contrary   pur 
poses:  the  animated  language  of  ancient  and  virtu- 
ous times,  calculated   to  vindicate   and    promote 
the  just  rights  and  interests  of  mankind,  have  been 
applied  to  countenance  the  most  abandoned  viola- 
tion of  those  sacred  blessings;  and  not  only  from 
the  flagitious  prints,  but  from  the  popular  harangues 
of  the  times,  men  have  been  taught  to  depend  up- 
on activity  in  treason  for  the  security  of  their  per- 
sons and  properties;  till,  to  complete  the  horrid  pro- 
fanation of  terms  and  of  ideas,  the  name  of  God  ha-' 
been  introduced  in  the  pulpits  to  excite  and  justify 
devastation  and  massacre. 


parade  of  military  arrangement,  they  affect  to  hold 
the  army  besieged;  while  part  of  their  body  m«ke 
daily  and  indiscriminate  invasions  upen  private  pro- 
perty, and,  with  a  wantonness  of  cruelty  ever 
incident  to  lawless  tumult,  carry  depredation  and 
distress  wherever  they  turn  their  steps.  The  ac- 
tions of  the  19th  of  April  are  of  such  notoriety,  as 
must  baffle  all  attempts  to  contradict  them,  and 
the  flames  of  buildings  and  other  property,  from  the 
inlands  and  adjacent  country,  for  some  weeks  past, 
spread  a  melancholy  confirmation  of  the  subsequent 
assertions. 

In  this  exigency  of  complicated  calamities.  I 
avail  myself  of  the  last  effort  within  the  hounds  of 
my  duty  to  spare  the  effusion  of  blood;  to  offer, 
and  I  do  hereby  in  his  majesty's  name,  offer  and 
j  promise  his  most  gracious  pardon,  to  all  persons 
who  shall  forthwith  lay  down  their  arms,  and  re- 
turn to  the  duties  of  peaceable  subjects,  excentin"- 
only  from  the  benefit  of  such  pardon,  SAMUEL 
A.DAMS  and  JOHN  HANCOCK,  whose  offences 
are  of  too  flagitious  a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other 
consideration  than  that  of  condign  punishment. 

And  to  the  end  that  no  person  within  the  limits 
of  this  proffered  mercy  may  plead  ignorance  of  the 
consequences  of  refusing  it,  I  by  these  presents 
proclaim,  not  only  the  persons  above-named  and 
excepted,  but  also  all  their  adherents,  associates 
and  abettors,  meaning  to  comprehend  in  those 
terms  all  and  every  person,  and  persons  of  what 
class,  denomination  or  description  s  .ever,  who 
have  appeared  in  arms  against  the  king's  govern- 
ment, and  shall  not  lay  down  the  same  as  afore- 
mentioned; and  likewise  all  such  as  shall  so  take 
arms  after  the  date  hereof,  or  who  shall  in  any-wise 
protect  or  conceal  such  offenders,  or  assist  them 
with  money,  provision,  cattle,  arms,  ammunition, 
carriages,  or  any  other  necessary  for  subsistence 


The  minds  of  men  having  been  thus  gradually    or  offence;    or  shall  hold   secret  correspondence 
prepared  fo-  liie   worst  extremities,  a  number  of  I  with  them  by  letter,   message,  signal,   or  other- 
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wise,  to  be  rebels  and  traitors,  and  as  such  to  beiby  landing  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  we 
treated.  |keep  thern  in  continual  hot  water;  but  as  captain 

And  whereas,  during  the  continuance  of  the  i  Leslie  tells  me  he  means  to  give  you  particulars 
present  unnatural  rebellion,  justice  cannot  be  ad-j  enough,  I  shall  say  no  more  en  that  subject.  Among 
ministered  by  the  common  law  of  the  land,  thejtne  prisoners,  we  have  taken  one  Oliver,  Porter 
course  whereof  has,  for  a  long   time  past,   been!and  Deane,  two  natives  of  Boston,  bringing 

in  gunpowder  to  North  Carolina.  The  latter  was 
sent  from  Boston  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  which  he  has  been  but  too  successful.  He 
was  taken  from  on  board  a  schooner  going  from 
this  place  to  the  Western  Islands,  to  bring  powder 
to  this  colony;  and  the  others  have  carried  arms 
against  his  majesty  in  this  province.  I  have  sent 
them  more  with  a  view  of  intimidating  others  than 
to  punish  them,  as  they  expect  here  that,  so  sure 
persons  are  hereby  required  to  take  notice,  audi  as  they  are  sent  to  Boston,  they  are  to  be  hanged, 
govern  themselves,  as  well  to  maintain  order  and  I  Robinson  is  a  delegate  of  our  convention.  Matthews 
regularity  among  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  |  was  a  captain  of  their  minute-men.  Perhaps  they 
province,  as  to  resist,  encounter  and  subdue  the  I  may  be  of  some  use  to  you,  in  exchanging  them 
rebels  anl  traitors  above-Jescribed  by  such  as  shall  f"or  good  men.    The  sloop  not  sailing  so  soon  as  I 

expected,  I  have  to  inform  you  that,  on  the  14th. 
inst.  I  had  information  that  a  party  of  about  a 
hundred  of  the  North  Carolina  rebels  had  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  those  in  this  colony,  and  were 
posted  at  a  pkee  called  the  Great -Bridge,  a  very 
essential  pass  in  the  country.  I  accordingly  em- 
barked our  little  corps  in  boats,  iii  the  night   of 


violently  impeded,  and  wholly  interrupted;  from 
whence  results  a  necessity  for  using  and  exercis- 
ing the  law  martial;  I  have  therefore  thought  fit, 
by  the  authority  vested  in  me,  by  the  royal  char- 
ter to  this  province,  to  publish,  and  I  do  hereby 
publish,  proclaim  and  order  the  use  and  exercise 
of  the  law  martial,  within  and  throughout  this 
province,  for  so  long  time  as  the  present  unhappy 
occasion    shall    necessarily    require;    whereof  all 


be  called  upon  for  those  purposes. 

To  these  inevitable,  but  I  trust  salutary  mea- 
sures, it  is  a  far  more  pleasing  part  of  my  duty 
to  add  the  assurances  of  protection  and  support, 
to  all  who,  in  so  trying  a  crisis,  shall  manifest 
their  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  affection  to  the 


course  of  this  alarm,  may  return  to  their  respec- 
tive callings  and  professions,  and  stand  distinct 
and  separate  from  the  parricides  of  the  constitu- 
tion, till  God,  in  his  mercy,  shall  restore  to  his 
creatures,  in  this  distracted  land,  that  system  of 
happiness  from  which  they  have  been  seduced,  the 
religion  of  peace,  and  liberty  founded  upon  law. 

GiviiN  at  Boston,  this  twelfth  day  of  June,  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  ma- 
jesty GEORGE  the  third,  by  the  grace  of 
GOU,  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland, 
KING,  defender  of  the  faith,  8tc.  Annoque 
Uoiuini,  1775. 

THOMAS  GAGE. 
By  his  excellency's  command: 

Tuo's  FiocKBK,  secretary. 

God  save  the  king. 


parent  state.    So  that  such  persons  as  may  havei  he  14(h>  wUh  betwegn  twenty  and  SQ  volunteers 
been  intimidated  to  quit  their  habitations  in  the |  from  Norfo,k      W(J  Unded  ^^  four  mi,es   of 

the  bridge,  and  arrived  there  a  little  after  day. 
light;  but,  to  our  great  mortification,  found  the 
birds  had  fiivn  the  evening  before.  But  hearing 
that  a  body,  between  2  and  300,  of  our  rebels  were 
within  about  ten  miles  of  us,  we  determined  to 
beat  up  their  quarters,  and  accordingly  proceeded 
about  eight  miles,  when  they  fired  on  our  advanced 
guards  from  the  woods:  on  which  I  immediately 
ordered  our  people  to  rush  in  upon  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  sent  a  party  of  the  regulars,  with  the 
volunteers,  to  out-flank  them.  The  enemy  im- 
mediately fled  on  all  quarters,  and  our  people 
pursued  them  for  a  mile  or  more,  killed  a  few, 
drov<-  others  into  a  creek,  where  they  were  drown- 
ed, and  took  nine  prisoners,  among  whom  is  one  of 
their  colonels.  We  only  had  one  man  wounded, 
who  is  recovering.  I  immediately  upoa  this  issued 
tue  enclosed  proclamation;  which  has  had  a  wonder- 
ful effect,  as  there  are  no  less  than  300  who  have 
tak^n  and  signed  the  enclosed  oath.     The  blacks 


Lord  Dunmore  to  General  Howe 

Williams Bunon,  Yihgikia.  Jan.  25 

The  foVoiving  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  lord  Dun-  \  are  also  flocking  in  from  all  quarters,  which  I  hope 

more  to  general  Jlnve,  dated  November  30,  1775. 1  will  oblige  the  rebels  to  disperse,  to  take  care  of 

Ml  must  inform  ,you,  that  with  our  little  corps  I  their  families  and  property,  and  bad  I  but  a  few 

think  we  have  done  wonders.     We  have  taken  and   more  men  here,  I   would  immediately  march   t<s 

destroyed  above  fourscore  pieces  of  ordnance,  and '  Williamsburgh,  my  former  place  of  residence,  by 
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which  I  should  soon  compel  the  whole  colony  to 
submit.  We  are  in  great  want  of  small  arms;  anc' 
if  two  or  three  field  pieces  and  their  carriages 
rould  be  spared,  they  would  be  of  great  service 
to  us;  also  some  cartridge  paper,  of  which  not  a 
sheet  is  to  be  got  in  this  country,  and  all  our 
cartridges  are  expended. — Since  the  19th  of  Mav 
last  I  have  not  received  a  single  line  from  any  one 
in  administration,  though  I  have  wrote  volumes  to 
them,  in  each  of  which  I  have  prayed  to  be  instruct. 
ed,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  am  therefore  determined 
to  go  on  doing  the  best  of  my  power  for  his  ma 
jesty's  service.  I  have  accordingly  ordered  a  regi 
ment,  called  the  Queen's  own  loyal  regiment,  of 
500  men,  to  be  raised  immediately,  consisting  of  a 
lieutenant-colonel  commandant,  major,  and  ten 
companies,  each  of  which  is  to  consist  of  one 
captain,  two  lieutenants,  one  ensign,  and  fifty  pri- 
vates, with  non-commissioned  officers  in  propor- 
tion. You  may  observe,  by  my  proclamation,  thai 
I  offer  freedom  to  the  blacks  of  all  rebels  that  join  me, 
in  consequence  of  which  there  are  between  2  and 
300  already  come  in,  and  those  I  form  into  corps  as 
fast  as  they  come  in,  giving  them  white  officers  and 
non-commissioners  in  proportion. — And  from  these 
two  plans,  1  make  no  doubt  of  getting  men  enough 
to  reduce  this  colony  to  a  proper  sense  of  their 
duty.  My  next  distress  will  be  the  want  of  arms, 
accoutrements  and  money,  all  of  which  you  may 
be  able  to  relieve  me  from.  The  latter  I  am  sure 
you  can,  as  there  are  many  merchants  here  who 
are  ready  to  supply  me,  on  my  giving  them  bills 
on  you,  which  you  will  have  to  withdraw,  and  give  | 
your  own  in  their  room.  I  hope  this  mode  will  be 
agreeable  to  you;  it  is  the  same  that  general  Gag'1 
proposed.  I  have  now,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
recruiting  business,  victualling,  clothing,  Sec.  dravn 
en  you  fordfSOOO  sterling,  and  have  appointed  a  pay- 
master, who  will  keep  exact  accounts.  I  wisli  you 
would  inform  me,  by  the  return  of  the  sloop,  what 
bounty  money  maybe  given  to  those  who  enlist. — 
Having  heard  that  1000  chosen  men  be'onging  to 
therebels,  a  great  part  of  whom  were  riflemen,  were 
on  their  march  to  attack  us  here,  or  to  cut  off  our 
provisions,  I  determined  to  take  possession  of  the 
pass  at  the  Great-Bri  Ige,  which  secures  us  the 
greatest  part  of  two  coun'ies,  to  supply  us  with 
provisions.  I  accordingly  ordered  a  stockade  to 
be  erected  there,  which  was  done  in  a  few  day;; 
and  I  put  an  officer  and  25  men  to  garrison  it,  with 

some  volunteers  and  ,  who   have  defended   i' 

against  all  the  efforts  of  the  rebels  for  these  eight 
days  past.     We  have  killed  several  of  their  men, 


arid  I  makf  no  doubt  we  shall  now  be  able  to  main- 
tain  our  ground  there;  but  should  we  be  obliged 
to  abandon  it,  we  have  thrown  up  an  intrenchment 
on  the  land  side  of  Norfolk,  which  I  hope  they 
never  will  be  able  to  force.  Here  we  are  contend- 
ing, with  only  a  very  small  part  of  a  regiment, 
against  the  extensive  colony  of  Virginia.  If  you 
■vnuld  but  spare  me,  for  a  few  months,  the  64th 
regiment  now  in  the  castle,  and  the  remaining  part 
of  the  14th,  I  really  believe  we  should  reduce  this 
colony  to  a  rrooor  sense  of  their  duty." 

Convention  in  Virginia. 

Resolved,  unanimously,  that  this  convention  do 
hig'dy  approve  of  col.  Woodford's  eonduct,  mani- 
fested, as  well  in  the  success  of  the  troops  under 
his  command,  as  in  the  humane  treatment  of,  and 
kind  attention  to,  the  unfortunate,  though  brave 
officers  and  soldiers,  who  were  made  prisoners  in 
the  late  action  near  the  Great  Bridge,  and  that  the 
president  communicate  to  col.  Woodford  the  sense 
of  his  country  on  this  occasion. 

Whereas  lord  Dunmore,  by  his  proclamation, 
dated  on  board  the  ship  William,  the  7th  day  of 
November,  1775.,  hath  presumed,  in  direct  violation 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  this  country, 
to  declare  martial  law  in  force,  and  to  be  executed 
throughout  this  colony,  whereby  our  lives,  our  li- 
berty, and  our  property,  are  arbitrarily  subjected 
to  his  power  and  direction:  and  whereas  the  said 
lord  Dunmore,  assuming  powers  which  the  king 
himself  cannot  exercise,  to  intimidate  the  good 
people  of  this  colony  into  a  compliance  with  his 
arbitrary  will,  hath  declared  those  who  do  not  im- 
mediately  repair  to  his  standard,  and  submit  in  all 
things  to  a  government  not  warranted  by  the  con- 
stitution, to  be  in  actual  rebellion,  and  thereby  to 
have  incurred  the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  laws 
for  such  offnees;  and  hath  offered  freedom  to  the 
servants  and  slaves  of  those  he  is  pleased  to  term 
rebels,  arming  them  against  their  masters,  and 
destroying  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his  ma- 
jesty's  good  and  faithful  subjects,  whose  nroperty 
is  rendered  insecure,  and  whose  lives  are  exposed 
to  the  dangers  of  a  general  insurrection:  We,  as 
guardians  of  the  lives  and  liberty  of  the  people, 
our  constituents,  conceived  it  to  be  indispensably 
our  duty  to  protect  them  against  every  species  of 
despo'ism,  and  to  endeavor  to  remove  those  fears 
with  which  they  are  so  justly  alarmed. 

If  it  were  possible  the  understandings  of  men 
could  be  so  blinded,  that  every  gleam  of  reason 
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might  be  lost,  the  hope,  his  lordship  says,  he  hath 
ever  entertained  of  an   accommodation  between 
Great  Britain  and  this  colony,  might  now   pass 
unnoticed;  but  truth,  justice,  and  common  sense, 
must  ever  prevail,  when  facts  Can  be  appealed  to 
'    in  their  support.     It  is  the  peculiar  happiness   of 
this  colony,  that  his  lordship  can  be  traced  as  the 
source  of  innumerable  evils,  and  one  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  the  misfortunes  under  which  we  now 
labor.     A  particular  detail  of  his  conduct,  since  his 
arrival  in  this  colony,  can  be  considered  only  as  a 
repetition,  it  having  been  alrea  ly  fully  published 
to  the  world  by  the  proceedings  of  the   general 
assembly,  and  a  former  convention;   but  the   un- 
remitting violence  with  which  his  lordship  endea- 
vors to  involve  this  country  in  the  most  dreadful 
calamities,  certainly  affords  new   matter   for   the 
attention  of  the  public,  and   will   remove   every 
imputatioH   of  ingratitude  to  his   lordship,  or   of 
injustice  to  his  character.     His  lordship  is  pleased 
to  ascribe  the  unworthy  steps  he  hath  taken  against 
this  colony  to  a  necessity  arising  from  the  conduct 
of  its  inhabitants,  whom  he  hath  considered  in  a 
rebellious  state,  but  whoknow  nothing  of  rebellion 
except  the  name.      Ever  zealous   in   support  of 
tyranny,  he  hath  broken  the  bonds  of  society,  and 
trampled  justice  under  his  feet.     Had  his  lordship 
been  desirous  of  affecting  an  accommodation  of 
these  disputes,  he  hath  had  the  most  ample  occa- 
sion of  exerting  both  his  interest  and  abilities;  but 
that  he  never  had  in  view  any  such  salutary  end, 
most  evidently  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  conduct.     The  supposed  design  of  the  Canada 
bill  having  been  to  draw  down  upon  us  a  merciless 
and  savage  enemy,  the  present  manu;uvres  amongst 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  the  schemes 
concerted  with  Doctor  Connelly,  and  other  vile 
instruments  of  tyranny,  which  have  appeared  by 
the  examination  of  the  said  Connelly,  justify  the 
supposition,  and  most  fully  evince  his  lordship's 
inimical  and  cruel  disposition  towards  us,  and  can 
best  determine  whether  we  have  been  wrong  in 
preparing  to  resist,  even  by  arms,  that  system  of 
tyranny  adopted  by  the  ministry  and  parliament  of 
Great   Britain,  of  which  he  is  become  the  rigid 
executioner  in  this  colony.     The  many   depreda- 
tions committed  also  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this 
colony,  by  the  tenders  and   other  armed   vessels 
employed  by  his  lordship  for  such  purposes;  the 
pilfering  and  plundering  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  actual  seduction  and  seizure  of  their 
slaves,  were  truly  alarming  in   their  effects,  and 
called  aloud  for  justice  and  resistance.     The  per- 
sons of  many  of  our  peaceable  brethren  have  been 


seized  and  dragged  to  confinement,  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  liberty,  and  the  constitution  of 
our  country:  yet  have  we  borne  this  injurious  treat- 
ment with  unexampled  patience,  unwilling  to  shed 
the  blood  of  our  fellow-subjects,  who,  prosecuting 
the  measures  of  a  British  parliament,  would  sacri- 
fice our  lives  and  property  tea  relentless  fury  and 
unabating  avarice.  If  a  governor  can  be  authorised, 
even  by  majesty  itself,  to  annul  the  laws  of theland, 
and  to  introduce  the  most  execrable  of  all  systems, 
the  law  martial;  if,  by  hii  single  fiat,  he  can  strip 
us  of  our  property,  can  give  freedom  to  our  ser- 
vants and  slaves,  and  arm  them  for  our  destruction, 
let  us  bid  adieu  to  every  thing  valuable  in  life;  let 
us  at  once  bend  our  necks  to  the  galling  yoke,  and 
hug  the  chains  prepared  for  us  and  our  latest  pos- 
terity! 

It  is  with  inexpressible  concern  we  reflect  upon 
the  distressed  situation  of  some  of  our  unhappy 
countrymen,  who  had  thought  themselves  too  im- 
mediately within  the  power  of  lord  Dunmore,  and 
have  been  induced  thereby  to  remain  inactive.  We 
lament  the  advantage  he  hath  taken  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  at  present  impute  their  inactivity,  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  the  constitution,  not  to  any 
defection  or  want  of  zeal,  but  to  their  defence- 
less state;  and  whilst  we  endeavor  to  afford  them 
succour,  and  to  support  their  rights,  we  expect 
they  will  contribute  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
effect  their  deliverance:  yet  if  any  of  our  people, 
in  violation  of  their  faith  plighted  to  this  colony, 
and  the  duty  they  owe  to  society,  shall  be  found 
in  arms,  or  continue  to  give  assistance  to  our  ene- 
mies, we  shall  think  ourselves  justified,  by  the 
necessity  we  are  under,  in  executing  upon  them  the 
law  of  retaliation. 

Impressed  with  a  just  and  ardent  zeal  for  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  our  countrymen,  we  trust 
they  will,  on  their  part,  exert  themselves  in  de- 
fence of  our  common  cause,  and  that  we  shall  all 
acquit  ourselves  like  freemen,  being  compelled  by 
a  disagreeable,  but  absolute  necessity,  of  repelling 
force  by  force,  to  maintain  our  just  rights  and 
privileges;  and  we  appeal  to  God,  who  is  the 
Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  events,  for  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  trusting  to  his  unerring  wisdom  to> 
direct  our  councils,  and  give  success  to  our  arms. 

Whereas  lord  Dunmore,  by  his  proclamation, 
dated  on  board  the  ship  William,  off  Norfolk,  the 
7th  day  of  November,  1775,  hath  offered  freedom 
to  such  able  bodied  slaves  as  are  willing  to  join 
him,  and  take  up  arms  against  the  good  people  of 
this  colony,  giving  thereby  encouragement  to  a 
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general  insurrection,  which  may  induce  a  necessity 
of  inflicting  the  severest  punishments  upon  thase 
unhappy  people  already  deluded  by  his  base  and 
insidious  arts,  and  whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly  now  in  force  in  this  colony,  it  is 
enacted,  that  all  negro,  or  other  slaves,  conspiring 
to  rebel  or  make  insurrection,  shall  suffer  death, 
and  be  excluded  all  benefit  of  clergy — we  tbink 
it  proper  to  declare,  that  all  slaves  who  have  been, 
or  shall  be,  seduced  by  his  lordship's  proclama- 
tion, or  other  arts,  to  desert  their  master's  service, 
and  take  up  arms  against  the  inhabitants  of  this 
colony,  shall  be  liable  to  such  punishment  as  shall 
hereafter  be  directed  by  the  convention.  And  fo 
the  end  that  all  such,  who  have  taken  this  unlaw- 
ful and  wicked  step,  may  return  in  safety  to  their 
duty,  and  escape  the  punishment  due  to  their 
crimes,  we  hereby  promise  pardon  to  them,  they 
surrendering  themselves  to  colonel  William  Wood- 
ford, or  any  other  commander  of  our  trooos,  anrl 
not  appearing  in  arms  after  the  publication  hereof. 
And  we  do  further  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all 
humane  and  benevolent  persons  in  this  colony,  to 
explain  and  make  known  this  our  offer  of  mercy  to 
those  unfortunate  people. 


this  country,  wherever  born,  ought  to  b"  ex  jipted 
from  any  of  the  burthens  or  dangers  to  >yaich  the 
colony  is  exposed;  but  that,  as  good  citizens,  it  is 
incumbent  on  them  to  use  every  exertion  of  their 
power  and  abilities  in  the  common  defence;  and 
should  any  persons  of  ability  decline-  or  shrink  from 
so  necessary  a  duty  to  the  community,  that  all  such, 
except  those  who  have  taken  up  arms  against  our 
inhabitants,  or  shewn  themselves  to  us,  may  be 
permitted,  under  a  license  of  tke  committee  of 
safety,  to  leave  the  country. 

CC/'One  of  Id.  Dunmore's  tenders  went  to  a  place 
called  Mulberry-island,  in  Warwick  county,  and 
landed  her  men,  who  went  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Wells's 
house,  with  their  faces  blacked  like  negroes,  whose 
companions  they  are,  and  robbed  the  house  of  sll 
the  furniture,  four  negroes,  a  watch,  and  stock, 
buckle.  The  inhuman  wretches  even  took  the  bed 
on  which  lay  two  sick  infants. 

A  copy  of  the  oath  extorted  from  the  people  of  Nor- 
folk and  Princess  Anne,  by  lord  Dunmore. 

"We  the  inhabitants  of being  fully  sensible 

of  the  errors  and  guilt  into  which  this  colony  hath 
been   misled,  under  color  of  seeking   redress    of 


And   whereas,   notwithstanding   the   favorable  Lrnevances,  and  that  a  set  of  factious  men  styling 

themselves  committees,  conventions,  and  con- 
gresses, have  violently,  and  under  various  pre 
tences,  usurped  the  legislative  and  executive  pow. 
ers  of  government,  and  are  thereby  endeavoring 
to  over)  urn  our  most  happy  constitution,  and  have 
incurred  the  guilt  of  actual  rebellion  against  our 
most  gracious  sovereign:  We  have  therefore  taken 
an  oath  abjuring  their  authority,  and  solemnly 
promising,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  to 
bear  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  his  sacred  ma- 
jesty George  the  third;  and  that  we  will,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power  and  ability,  support,  main- 
tain, and  defend  his  crown  and  dignity,  against  all 
traitorous  attempts  and  conspiracies  whatsoever. 
And  whereas  armed  bodies  of  men  are  collected 
in  various  parts  of  this  colony,  without  any  legal 
authority,  we  wish  them  to  be  informed,  that  how- 
ever unwilling  we  should  be  to  shed  the  blood  of 
our  countrymen,  we  must,  in  discharge  of  our  duty 
to  God  and  the  king,  and  in  support  of  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  our  country,  oppose  then* 
marching  into  this  county,  where  their  coming 
can  answer  no  good  end,  but,  one  the  contrary,  must 
expose  us  to  the  ravages  and  horrors  of  a  civil  war, 
and,  for  that  purpose,  we  are  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  our  happy  situation,  and  will  defend 
the  passes  into  our  county,  and  neighborhood,  to 


and  kind  dispositions  shewn  by  the  convention  and 
the  natives  of  this  colony,  and  the  extraordinary 
and  unexampled  indulgence  by  them  held  out  to 
the  natives  of  Great  Britairv,  residing  in  this  colony, 
(the  Scotch  who  gave  themselves  this  title  in  their 
petition)  many  of  these  have  lately  become  strict 
adherents  to  the  lord  Dunmore  and  the  most  active 
promoters  of  all  his  cruel  and  arbitrary  persecu- 
tions of  the  good  people  of  this  colony,  not  only 
by  violating  the  continental  association,  to  which 
they  had  solemnly  subscribed,  in  many  the  most 
flagrant  instances;  not  merely  by  giving  intelligence 
to  our  enemies  and  furnishing  them  with  provisions., 
but  by  propagating,  as  well  in  Great  Britain  as  in 
this  colony,  many  of  the  most  mischievous  false- 
hoods, to  the  great  prejudice  and  dishonor  of  this 
country:  And  moreover,  many  of  these  natives  of 
Great  Britain,  instead  of  giving  their  assistance  in 
suppressing  insurrections,  have  contrary  to  all  faith, 
solemnly  plighted  in  their  petition,  excited  our 
slaves  to  rebellion,  and  some  of  them  have  daringly 
led  those  slaves  in  arms  against  our  inhabitants;  the 
committee  having  these  things  in  full  proof,  and 
considering  their  alarming  and  dangerous  tendency, 
do  give  it  as  their  opinion,  and  it  is  accordingly 
resolved,  that  the  former  resolution  in  their  favor 
ought  from  henceforth  to  be  totally  abrogated  and 


rescinded;  that  none  of  the  freemen,  inhabitants  of  I  the  last  drop  of  our  blood." 
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MasSachusetts-Bay. 

By  the  great  and  general  court  of  the   colony  of 

Massachusetts-  Bay: 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

The  frailty  of  human  nature,  the  wants  of  indivi 
duals,  and  the  numerous  dangers  which  surround 
them,  through  the  course  of  life,  have,  in  all  ages, 
and  in  every  country,  impelled  them  to  form  socie- 
ties and  establish  governments. 

As  the  happiness  of  the  people  is  the  sole  end 
of  government,  so  the  consent  of  the  people  is  the 
only  foundation  of  it,  in  reason,  morality,  and  the 
natural  fitness  of  things.  And  therefore  every 
act  of  government,  every  exercise  of  sovereignty, 
against,  or  without,  the  consent  of  the  people,  is 
injustice,  usurpation,  and  tyranny. 

It  is  a  maxim  that  in  every  government,  there 
must  exist,  somewhere,  a  supreme,  sovereign, 
absolute,  and  uncontrolable  power;  but  this  power 
resides  always  in  the  body  of  the  people;  and  it 
never  was,  or  can  be  delegated  to  one  man,  or  a 
few;  the  great  Creator  having  never  given  to  men 
a  right  to  vest  others  with  authority  over  them, 
unlimited  either  in  duration  or  degree. 

When  kings,  ministers,  governors,  or  legislators, 
therefore,  instead  of  exercising  the  powers  entrust- 
ed with  them,  according  to  the  principles,  forms 
and  proportions  stated  by  the  constitution,  and 
established  by  the  original  compact,  prostitute 
those  powers  to  the  purposes  of  oppression— to 
subvert,  instead  of  supporting  a  free  constitution; 
—to  destroy,  instead  of  preserving  the  lives,  liber- 
ties and  properties  of  the  people;— they  are  no 
longer  to  be  deemed  magistrates  vested  with  a 
sacred  character,  but  become  public  enemies,  and 
ought  to  be  resisted. 


The  administration  of  Great  Britain,  despising 
equally  the  justice,  humanity  and  magnanimity  of 
their  ancestors;  and  the  rights,  liberties  and 
courage  of  AMERICANS,  have,  for  a  course  of 
years,  labored  to  establish  a  sovereignty  in  Arae 
rica,  not  founded  in  the  consent  of  the  people,  but 
in  the  mere  will  of  persons,  a  thousand  leagues 
from  us.,  whom  we  know  not,  and  have  endeavored 
to  establish  this  sovereignty  over  us,  against  our 
consent,  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

The  colonies,  during  this  period,  have  recurred 
to  every  peaceable  resource  in  a  free  constitution, 
by  petitions  and  remonstrances,  to  obtain  justice; 
which  has  been  not  only  denied  to  them,  but  they 
have  been  treated  with  unexampled  indignity  and 


contempt;  and  at  length,  open  war  of  the  most 
atrocious,  cruel  and  sanguinary  kind,  has  been  com- 
raenced  against  them.  To  this  an  open,  manly 
and  successful  resistance  has  hitherto  been  made; 
thirteen  colonies  are  now  firmly  united  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  most  just  and  necessary  war,  under  the 
wise  councils  of  their  congress. 

It  is  the  will  of  Providence  for  wise,  righteous, 
and  gracious  ends,  that  this  colony  should  have 
been  singled  out,  by  the  enemies  of  America,  as  the 
first  object,  both  of  their  envy  and  their  revenge; 
and  after  having  been  made  the  subject  of  several 
merciless  and  vindictive  statutes,  one  of  which  was 
intended  to  subvert  our  constitution  by  charter,  is 
made  the  seat  of  war: 

No  effectual  resistance  to  the  system  of  tyranny 
prepared  for  us,  could  be  made  without  either 
instant  recourse  to  arms,  or  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  ordinary  powers  of  government,  and 
tribunals  of  justice  To  the  last  of  which  evils,  in 
hopes  of  a  speedy  reconciliation  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, upon  equitable  terms,  the  congress  advised  us 
to  submit: — And  mankind  has  seen  a  phenomenon, 
without  example  in  the  political  world,  a  large  and 
populous  colony,  subsisting  in  great  decency  and 
order,  for  more  than  a  year,  under  such  a  suspension 
of  government. 

But  as  our  enemies  have  proceeded  to  such  bar- 
barous extremities,  commencing  hostilities  upoa 
the  good  people  of  this  colony,  and  with  unpre- 
cedented malice  exerting  their  power  to  spread 
the  calamities  of  fire,  sword  and  famine  through 
the  land,  and  no  reasonable  prospect  remains  of  a 
speedy  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain,  the  con- 
gress have  resolved: 

•'That  no  obedience  being  due  to  the  act  of  par- 
liament for  altering  the  charter  of  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts-Bay,  nor  to  a  governor  or  lieutenant- 
governor,  who  will  not  observe  the  directions  of, 
but  endeavor  to  subvert  that  charter,  the  gover- 
nor and  lieutenant-governor  of  that  colony  are  to 
be  considered  as  absent,  and  their  offices  vacant. 
And  as  there  is  no  council  there,  and  inconvenien- 
ces arising  from  the  suspension  of  the  powers  of 
government  are  intolerable,  especially  at  a  time- 
when  general  Gage  hath  actually  levied  war,  and 
is  carrying  on  hostilities  against  his  majesty's 
peaceable  and  loyal  subjects  of  that  colony:  that, 
.n  order  to  conform  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  spirit 
and  substance  of  the  charter,  it  be  recommended 
to  the  provincial  convention  to  write  letters  to  the 
.  .habitants  of  the  several  places  which  are  entitled 
to  representation  in  assembly,  requesting  them  to 
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choose  sucli  representatives;  and  that  the  assembly, 
when  chosen,  do  elect  counsellors;  and  that  such 
assembly  and  council  exercise  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment, until  a  governor  of  his  majesty's  appoint- 
ment will  consent  to  govern  the  colony  according 
to  its  charter." 

In  pursuance  of  which  advice,  the  good  people 
oF  this  colony  have  chosen  a  full  and  free  repre- 
sentation of  themselves,  who,  being  convened  in 
assembly,  have  elected  a  council;  who,  as  the'execu. 
tive  branch  of  government,  have  constituted  neces- 
sary officers  through  the  colony.  The  present 
generation,  therefore,  may  be  congratulated  on  the 
acquisition  of  a  form  of  government  more  imme- 
diately, in  all  its  branches,  under  the  influence 
and  controul  of  the  people,  and  therefore  more 
free  and  happy  than  was  enjoyed  by  their  ancestors. 
But  as  a  government  so  popular  can  be  supported 
only  by    universal  knowledge  and  virtue  in   the 

body  of  the  people,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  ranks  to  j  colony,  have,  during  the  late  relaxation  of  the  pow- 
promote  the  means  of  education,  for  the  rising  ers  of  civil  government^  exerted  themselves   for 


worship  of  God,  at  all  times  acknowledging  with 
gratitude  his  merciful  interposition  in  their  be- 
half, devoutly  confiding  in  him,  as  the  God  of  ar- 
mies, by  whose  favor  and  protection  alone  they 
may  hope  for  success,  in  their  prtsent  conflict. 

And  all  judges,  justices,  sherifFs,  grand  jurors, 
tything-men,  and  all  other  civil  officers  within  thia 
colony,  are  hereby  strictly  enjoined  and  command- 
ed that  they  contribute  all  in  their  power,  by  their 
advice,  exertions  and  examples,  towards  a  gene- 
ral reformation  of  manners,  and  that  they  bring  to 
condign  punishment  every  person  who  shall  com- 
mit any  of  the  crimes  or  misdemeanors  aforesaid, 
or  that  shall  be  guilty  of  any  immoralities  whatso- 
ever; and  that  they  use  the  utmost  endeavors  to 
have  the  resolves  of  the  congress,  and  the  good 
and  wholesome  laws  of  this  colony,  duly  carried  into 
execution. 

And  as  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  within  this 


generation,  as  well  as  true  religion,  purity  of  man- 
ners, and  integrity  of  life,  among  all  orders  and 
degrees. 


our  safety,  it  is  hereby  recommended  to  them, 
still  to  continue  their  virtuous  labors  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  inculcating  by  their  public  ministry, 


As  an  army  has  become  necessary  for  our  de-  and  private    example,  the  necessity  of  religion, 


fence,  and  in  all  free  states  the  civil  must  provide 
for  and  cbntroul  the  military  power,  the  major 
part  of  the  council  have  appointed  magistrates  and 
courts  of  justice  in  every  county,  whose  happiness 
is  so  connected  with  that  of  the  people,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  they  can  abuse  their  trust. 
The  business  of  it  is  to  see  those  laws  enforced 
which  are  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  peace, 
virtue  and  good  order.  And  the  great  and  gene- 
ral court  expects  and  requires  that  all  necessary 
supoort  and  assistance  be  given,  and  all  proper 
obedience  yielded  to  them;  and  will  deem  every 
person,  who  shall  fail  of  his  duty  in  this  respect 
towards  them,  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  this 
colony,  and  deserving  of  exemplary  punishment. 

That  piety  and  virtue,  which  alone  can  secure 
the  freedom  of  any  people,  may  be  encouraged, 
and  vice  and  immorality  suppressed,  the  great 
and  general  court  have  thought  fie  to  issue  this 
proclamation,  commanding  and  enjoining  it  upon 
the  good  people  of  this  colony,  that  they  lead 
sober,  religious  and  peaceable  lives,  avoiding  all 
blasphemies,  contempt  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
of  the  lord's  day,  and  all  other  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, all  debauchery,  prophaneness,  corrup- 
tion, venality,  all  riotous  and  tumultuous  proceed-  , 
ings,  and  all  immoralities  whatsoever;  and  th.  t 
$.hey  decently  and   reverently   attend  the  public 


morality,  and  good  order. 

In  coukcil,  January  19,  1776. 
Ordered,  That  the  foregoing  proclamation  be 
read  at  the  opening  of  every  superior  court  of 
judicature,  Sic.  and  inferior  court  of  common  pleas, 
and  court  of  general  sessions  for  the  peace  within 
this  colony,  by  their  respective  clerk;  and  at  the 
annual  town  meetings  in  March,  in  each  town.— 
And  it  is  hereby  recommended  to  the  several 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  throughout  this  colony,  to 
read  the  same  in  their  respective  assemblies  on  the 
lord's  day  next  after  their  receiving  it,  immediately 
after  divine  service. 

Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

PEREZ  MORTON,  deputy  sec, 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  January  23, 1776 
— Read  and  concurred. 

William  Coopeh,  speaker,  pro  tern,  consented  to. 
William  Sever,  Walter  Spooner,  Caleb  Gush, 
ing,  John  Winthrop,  Thomas  Cushing,  Moses 
Gill,  Michael  Farley,  Samuel  Holten,  Charles 
Chauncy,  Joseph  Palmer,  John  Whetcomb, 
Jedediali  Foster,  F.ldad  Taylor,  John  Taylor. 
Benjamin  White,  James  Prescot. 
By  order  of  the  general  court, 

PEREZ  MORTON,  deputy  ?ec 
God  satk  the  rsopur.. 
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To  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

"Mi/  lord— If  constitutional  allegiance  to  my 
king1,  a  warm  attachment  to  my  country,*  and  the 
most  sanguine  emotions  for  peace  and  permanent 
union  between  the  parent  state  and  her  colonies, 
will  sufficiently  expiate  for  epistolary  freedom, 
permit  a  minister  of  the  king  of  kings  to  address 
a  minister  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Ireland,  and  North  America:  for  it  is  the  language 
of  my  soul,  that  the  precious  American  jewel  may 
speedily  and  immoveably  be  set  in  the  most 
effulgent  diadem. 

Your  lordship  sustains  a  twofold  character:  a 
soldier  of  the  lord  oflords,  and  secretary  of  state 
for  the  northern  department,  under  our  rightful 
sovereign.  High  and  honorable  offices  indeed!  but 
every  soldier  is  not  an  intrepid  warrior,  or  as  a 
noble  lord  once  expressed  it,  "There  are  many 
professors,  but  few  possessors;"  nor  is  every  ser 
vant  of  the  crewn  infallible:  in  both  these,  every 
man  at  best  is  but  a  fallible  being.  This  doctrine 
your  lordship  once  loved,  being  then  a  real  follower 
of  the  Lamb:  for  I -well  remember  several  opportunities, 
and  the  happy  and  precious  moments  of  each,  -when-we 
boived  together  at  the  sacred  altar ;\  at  which,  when 
I  beheld  the  right  honorable  communicant,  -with  his 
livery  servants  on  his  right  hand  and  left,  my  soul 
was  raised  almost  to  the  third  Heaven,  and  my 
spirits  filled  with  evangelical  love!  For  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble,  are  truly  Godly.  As  your 
lordship's  condescension  was  so  laudable,  honor- 
able, and  scriptural,  as  to  appear  a  professor  of 
Christianity,  a  witness  for  God,  and  the  truly  hum- 
ble soul,  I  trust,  and  firmly  believe,  that  "the  most 
fine  gold  is  not  yet  become  dim."  To  whom  then 
shall  I  write,  or  speak  in  behalf  of  the  miserable 
convulsed  empire;  for  your  lordship  hath  f  I  trust  J 
eternal  life  at  heart,  and  everlasting  felicity,  by 
faith,  in  full  view. 

The  parliament  of  Great  Britain  say,  they  have  a 
right  to  tax  or  bind  the  Americans  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  to  which  they  answer,  "As  they  were 
born  free,  free  they  will  be,  or  die,"  and  upon  many 
of  their  hats  there  is  this  motto,  "freedom  or  death." 
Upon  others,  "  God  and  our  rights," 

Since  the  battle  of  Lexington,  I  have  been  twice 
in  eight  of  the  thirteen  united  colonies,  namely, 
Massachusetts-Bay,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New-York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  Castle, 


fBorn  in  the  city  of  Oxford. 
}  Of  the  Lock  Chapel. 


&.C.*  and  Maryland,  all  which,  except  New-York, 
are  almost  unanimous  in  the  voice  of  liberty. — 
Indeed  none  (save  a  few  ouicers  under  the  crown) 
are  willing  to  be  bound  by  the  British  parliament, 
in  all  cases  whatsoever.  The  Americans  declare, 
a  master  can  lay  no  grater  burden  on  a  slave  than 
to  bind  him  in  all  cases  whatsoever. — These  things 
the  united  colonies  have  imbibed,  and  before  this 
can  reach  ye-ur  lordship,  Canada  will,  in  all  human 
probability,  be  added  to  the  thirteen,  for  St.  John's 
and  Montreal  have,  upon  capitulation,  surrendered, 
and  the  rest  of  the  province,  in  every  other  re- 
spect, bids  fair  for  a  general  surrender,  or  subjec- 
tion to  the  American  side.  In  New- York  city  and 
province,  although  there  are,  I  verily  believe,  more 
friends  to  government  (as  they  call  themselves) 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  colonies  together  can  pro- 
duce, yet  in  the  city  and  province  there  is,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  a  majority  large  enough 
to  sabdue  them  at  any  time:  for  instance,  a  few 
weeks  ago  some  of  these  friends  appeared  in  the 
province  in  opposition  to  the  American  voice; 
whereon  a  small  party  went  out  immediately,  who 
subdued  and  disarmed  them.  These  freinds,  my 
lord,  are  not  worthy  of  the  appellation;  they  are 
only  sycophants;  they  flatter  with  their  lips  and 
pens,  and  deceive  (I  fear)  your  lordship  and  others 
in  administration,  from  packet  to  packet.  They 
have  repeatedly  insinuated,  that  the  New  England 
governments  have  nothing  else  in  view  but  inde- 
pendence. It  is  totally  repugnant  to  truth.  Be- 
fore the  sword  was  drawn,  there  could  not  possibly 
be  greater  loyalists.  In  the  year  1769,  I  arrived 
first  in  America;  and  they  daily  manifested  what 
loving  subjects  they  were:  and  the  dissenting 
clergy  also,  in  every  opportunity,  were  particularly 
anxious  to  invoke  the  Great  Jehovah  in  behalf  of 
their  dread  sovereign,  of  whom  they  spake  in  terms 
the  most  pathetic;  also  for  all  his  governors  and 
officers,  as  well  as  for  others,  that  peace  and  hap- 
piness, truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety,  might 
still  be  and  flourish  under  his  sceptre.  Add  to 
this,  I  justly  may,  the  several  conversations  I  have 
had  with,  and  the  private  prayers  I  have  heard  by 
those  gentlemen  concerning  his  majesty,  his  crown 
and  dignity;  with  all  which  every  loyalist  could 
but  be  perfectly  well  pleased.  To  these  facts,  my 
lord,  I  have  not  only  been  an  eye  witness  in  one 
colony,  but  in  many,  nay  even  in  Massachusetts- 
Bay,  and  her  capitol. 

*  Although  New  Casde,  &c.  belong  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, yet  as  they  in  assembly  are  distinctly  repre- 
sented, and  also  in  the  congress,  those  counties 
therefore  are  viewed  as,  and  cailed  one  of  the  unit- 
ed colonies. 
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Now,  my  lord,  for  Christ's  sake,  attend  faith- 
fully. 

About  two  months  ago  I  viewed  the  camps, 
Roxbury  and  Cambridge.  The  lines  of  both  are 
Impregnable;  with  forts  (many  of  which  are  bomb 
proof)  and  redoubts,  supposing  them  to  be  all  in  a 
direction,  are  about  29  miles;  the  breastworks  of 
a  proper  height,  and  in.  many  places  17  feet  in 
thickness,  the  trenches  wide  and  deep  in  propor- 
tion, before  which  lay  forked  impediments,  and 
many  of  the  forts,  in  every  respect,  are  perfectly 
ready  for  battle;  the  whole,  in  a  word,  an  admira- 
tion to  every  spectator:  for  verily  their  fortifica- 
tions appear  to  be  the  works  of  seven  years,  instead 
of  about  as  many  months.  At  these  camps  are 
about  20,000  men,  well  disciplined.  The  gene- 
rals and  other  officers,  in  all  their  military  under- 
takings, solid,  discreet,  and  courageous,  the  men 
daily  raving  for  action,  and  seemingly  void  of  fear. 
There  are  many  floating  batteries,  and  also  batteaus 
in  abundance;  besides  this  strength,  10,000  militia 
are  ordered  in  that  government  to  appear  on  the 
first  summons.  Provisions  and  money  there  are 
very  plenty,  and  the  soldiers  faithfully  paid.  The 
army  in  great  order,  and  very  healthy,  and  about 
six  weeks  ago  lodged  in  comfortable  barracks. — 
Chaplains  constantly  attend  the  camps,  morning 
and  night.  Prayers  are  often  offered  up  for  peace 
and  reconciliation,  and  the  soldiers  very  attentive. 
The  roads,  at  the  time  I  viewed  the  camps,  were 
almost  lined  with  spectators,  and  thousands  with 
me  can  declare  the  above,  respecting  the  camps,  to 
be  a  just  description;  but,  my  lord,  I  have  more 
facts  to  mention. 

Continental  and  provincial  currencies,  to  facilitate 
this  great  undertaking,  are  emitted,  which  cir- 
culate freely,  and  are  daily  exchanged  for  silver 
and  gold.  Their  harbors,  by  spring,  will  swarm 
with  privateers:  an  admiral  is  appointed,  a  court 
established,  and  on  the  3d  instant  the  continental  flag, 
on  board  the  Black  Prince,  opposite  Philadelphia,  was 
hoisted.  Many  of  the  captains  of  those  vessels,  in 
the  last  war,  proved  their  intrepidity  to  the  world 
by  their  prizes,  and  some  of  them  have  already 
taken  many  valuable  prizes  which  government  had 
ordered  to  Boston,  and  thereby  must  have  much 
distressed  the  troops:  all  which  the  prints  will 
particularize. 

The  appointment  of  the  continental  and  pro- 
vincial congresses  and  committees,  your  lordship, 
without  doubt,  before  now,  must  be  fully  acquaint- 
ed with.  These  sets  of  gentlemen,  by  virtue  of 
*he  great  privileges  with  which  the  colonies  have 
— -  19. 


enstrusted  them,  claim  now  the  following  preroga. 
fives  over  the  united  colonies.  The  continental 
congress  is  over  all,  under  the  king;  the  provincials 
over  the  committees,  and  the  committees  over  the 
counties.  The  congresses  and  committees  have  so 
raised  and  regulated  the  militia  and  minutemen, 
whom  they  have  raised  'almost  in  every  county, 
that  they  make,  in  every  city  and  town,  the  most 
warlike  appearance.  Salt-petre  is  made  in  abun- 
dance, and  powder-mills  constantly  employed  in 
many  provinces;  and  many  believe  that  there  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Americans,  powder  enough 
for  three  years.  This  to  me  is  very  obvious.  Soon 
after  general  Gage  collected  the  troops  from  the 
several  provinces  into  one  body  at  Boston,  the  con- 
gresses  ordered  all  the  shop-keepers  not  to  sell 
their  powder  to  fowlers  and  hunters,  but  to  keep 
the  same  for  the  use  of  the  colonies,  which  in  ge- 
neral was  faithfully  observed.  Before  this,  a  per- 
son  might  get  a  large  quantity  of  powder  almost 
at  every  large  store,  or  mere  hant's  shop,  in  every 
city,  town,  and  county  on  the  continent.  Now, 
all  this  collected  together,  and  what  the  mills  have 
made,  together  with  the  great  quantities  taken  at 
St.  John's,  Montreal,  other  forts,  and  on  the  seas, 
must  make  an  immense  quantity:  add  to  this,  the 
constant  employment  of  the  mills,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  privateers  faithfully  looking  out  for  yours. 
And,  my  lord,  how  is  it  possible  for  all  store  ships 
to  escape  a  fleet  so  large,  which,  at  this  time,  I 
firmly  believe,  is  composed  of  50  sail,  and  by  next 
spring  I  shall  not  marvel  if  their  fleet  be  doubled. 

Iron  guns  of  the  best  quality  have  been  made  in 
America,  and  as  they  have  plenty  of  iron  and  lead 
mines,  they  can  make  what  quantity  of  cannon, 
shot,  and  bullets  they  please;  but  administration 
have  lately  supplied  them  with  a  very  valuable 
assortment  of  such  stores.*  Rifles,  infinitely  better 
than  those  imported,  are  daily  made  in  many  places 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  all  the  gun-smiths  every  where 
constantly  employed.  In  this  country,  my  lord, 
the  boys,  as  soon  as  they  can  discharge  a  gun,  fie- 
quently  exercise  themselves  therewith,  some  a 
fowling,  and  others  a  hunting.  The  great  quantities 
of  game,  the  many  kinds  and  the  great  privileges 
of  killiwg,  make  the  Americans  the  best  marksmen 
in  the  world,  and  thousands  support  their  families 
principally  by  the  same,  particularly  riflemen  on 
the  frontiers,  whose  objects  are  deer  and  turkeys. 
In  marching  through  woods,  one  thousand  of  these 
riflemen  would  cut  to  pieces  ten  thousand  of  your 


*Store  vessels  bound  to  Boston,  taken  by   the 
continental  captains. 
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best  troops.     I  don't,  my  lord,  speak  at  random,  or 
write  partially;  1  have  travelled  too  much  among 
these  men  to  be  insensible  of  their  abilities. — Oh, 
my  lord!  if  your  lordship  knew  but  one  half  what 
I  know  of  America,  your  lordship  would  not  persist, 
but  be  instantly  for  peace,  or  resign.  But,  my  lord, 
construe  this  epistle  as  you  please,  nevertheless, 
my   meaning  is,  that  it  should  not  in  the   least 
convey,  or  even  hint,  any  thing  about  the  legality 
or  illegality  of  the  unhappy  dispute.     Many  great 
and  celebrated  writers  have  moved  every  nerve, 
but  hitherto  in  vain.     What  then  can  I  do,  who 
am  but  a  babe?     Not  much  truly;  but  when  a  house 
is  in  flames,  all  run,  without  distinction,  some  with 
buckets,  some  with  grapplings,  and  others   with 
engines,  wishing  they  providentially  may  extinguish 
the  fire.  Now,  my  lord,  the  British  empire  is  really 
in  flames!     I  cannot  therefore  be  inactive.     Suffer 
then  the  insignificant  with  the  most  siguificant,  to 
help  forward  with  something.    I  present  therefore 
for  your  lordship's  acceptance,  an  engine  of  facts; 
the  carved  works  are  but  homely,  but  the  essential 
parts  are  sound,  and  substantial:  try  them  lawfully 
and  faithfully,  and  I   (by  God's  permission)  will 
pledge  my  life  they  will  stand  the  test;  facts  are 
at  all  times  proof  against  the  most  inveterate  foes. 
By  way  of  appurtenances,  I    must  add — up  the 
north  river,  in  the  province  of  New- York,  there  is 
erected  an  impregnable  fort,  against  which  vessels 
cannot  possibly  many  minutes  survive.  In  the  New 
England  governments,  batteries  are  already  made 
before  most  of  their  sea-ports.    The  minutemen, 
beforementioned,  like  firemen,  have  all  things  pro- 
per and  ready  to  attend  on  the  first  alarm.     The 
American  coast,  long  as  it  is,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
is  faithfully  watched,  and  posts  are  every  where 
established,     Whether,  therefore,   administration 
have  in  view  the  east  or  west  of  the  continent,  it 
matters  not;  set  but  a  foot  ashore  to  execute  their 
plan,  and  the  same  will  instantly  find  enemies;  nay, 
let  thousands  be  landed,  and  they  will  immediately 
find  swarms  of  foes;  for  the  electrical  posts  riding 
day  and  night  will  soon  make  them  sensible  there- 
of.    My  lord,  administration  have  not  one  friend 
they   can  call  theii's,  in  every  respect,  that  is  a 
resident  among  the  Americans;  they  have  several, 
it  is  true,  who,  for  sordid  gain,  act  under  the  rose; 
but  woe  to  them  if  they  should  be  discovered  — 
Many  examples  have  been  already  made,  and  this 
may  be  relied  on,  that  in  a  few  months  (as  ways 
and  means  are  now  under  consideration)  administra- 
tion wili  in  every  respect  in  America  be  friendless. 
The  destroying  of  F  ;  mouth,  and  lord  Daninort'n 
proclamation,  proclaiming  a  jubilee  to  the  slaves 


and  convicts  in  Virginia,  provided  they  repair  to 
the  royal  standard  in  due  time,  have  exasperated 
the  Americans  beyond  description,  and  made  the 
breach  infinitely  wider. — A  few  days  ago  his  lord- 
ship's party  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  His  lord- 
ship, my  lord,  can  do  nothing  but  cause  the  men  and 
treasure  now  under  his  command  to  be  sacrificed 
and  expended  in  vain;  for  he  is  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  the  best  riflemen,  who  have  driven 
his  troops  out  of  their  intrenchments,  &c.  Most,  if 
not  all,  by  this  time,  of  his  majesty's  governors  are 
afloat,  and  rendered  incapable  of  fulfilling  your 
lordships  commands.* 

The  most  celebrated  military  authors  are  re- 
printed for  the  use  of  the  young  officers,  that  they 
may  be  furnished  with  every  pre-requisite  against 
spring.  The  ship-carpenters  are  very  busy  in 
getting  the  rest  of  the  privateers  ready,  and  also 
other  hands  to  equip  them  wholly  for  sailing. 

Now,  right  honorable  sir,  what  will  you  dor — 
Where  will  your  lordship  look?  Where  can  ad- 
ministration fix  their  ideas  with  the  least  view  of 
success?  Say,  my  lord,  that  their  troops  are  good; 
the  Americans  have  again  and  again  repulsed  them; 
not  one  plan  of  administration  hath  had  the  wished 
for  success;  in  general  they  have  turned  out  abor- 
tive?—Say  further,  that  20  or  30,000,  nay  double 
the  numbers,  shall  be  sent  to  subdue  the  Ameri- 
cans— 20,000  (descending  to  the  camp  phrase)  may 
nearly  serve  for  a  breakfast,  or  rather  do  for  a 
relish,  and  so,  from  time  to  time,  British  troops  may 
be  transported  for  the  American  sacrifice.  But  ad~ 
ministration  can  destroy  all  their  sea-ports:  I  reply, 
a  few  months  ago  they  might  have  wrought  such 
devastation,  but  now  they  will  find  it  impracticable, 
Some  harbors  are  blocked  up,  batteries  before 
others  erected,  as  abovementionedr  and  when  the 
ice  impediments  are  dissolved  in  their  harbors,  no 
marvel,  my  lord,  ;f  some  of  the  British  armament, 
as  well  as  transports  or  store-ships,  be  taken:  about 
an  hundred  privateers,  with  the  most  intrepid 
marines,  and  those  persons  who,  last  natural  war, 
immortalized  their  names,  again  chosen  for  captains, 
are  (touching  their  schemes)  no  contemptible  ene- 
my by  sea.  Convinced  I  am  fully,  that  an  hundred 
housand  of  the  best  troops  Europe  can  raise  will 
not  subdue  the  Americans,  nor  make  them  ac- 
quiesce in  the  parliamentary  claims — Let  govern- 
ment say  what  they  please  in  favor  of  their  forces 
— remember,  my  ior  •,  the  Americans  have  just 
such  blood,  the  like  courage,  the  same  spirits,  and 

*Each  riding  at  anchor  before  his  government, 
or  as  near  as  convenience  will  admit. 
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are  equal  in  color  and  stature,  and  as  well  dis- 
cipline.    Some  of  their  fathers,  grand-fathers,  and 
great-grand-fathers,  are  to  British  dust  returned, 
and  in  silent  repose,  while  their  sons  and  grand 
sons  are  struggling  for  their  birth-rights:  for  they 
traditionally  or  constitutionally  retain  the  idea  of 
liberty,  and  with  him  of  old  say,  "God  forbid  that 
we  should  sell  the  inheritance  of  our  fathers!"— 
Whether  this  be  believed  or  not,  I  don't  know; 
but  one  thing  I  know,  albeit  the  king  requesteth, 
nevertheless,  like  Naboth,  they  will  resist  even 
unto  death.— Blessed  be  God,  we  have  no  Jezebel 
to  stir  up  his  majesty,  for  his  consort  is  the  best 
of  queens,  and  as  such  the  Americans  extol  her 
majesty   daily.     Perhaps,  my  lord,  this   may  be 
viewed  as  partiality;  but  I  can  assure  your  lord- 
ship,  I   write  from  conviction,   and  not  from   a 
partial  spirit.    If  I  am  charged  any  where  herein 
With  partiality,  as  it  is  most  natural'  and  also  very 
fashionable  now  to  act  the  sycophant  where  one's 
interest  is,  I  certainly  flatter  your  lordship  (as  I 
fear  too  many  have),  for  I  have  no  interest  nor 
kindred  here,  nor  hopes  of  interest  for,  or  reward 
for  any  thing  of  this  nature  that  I  have  done  or  can 
do.     But  I  have  immense  hopes  and  views.     My 
time  here  is  very  short,  and  ere  long  I  shall  be  in 
a  world  of  spirits,  where  the  most  noble,  the  right 
honorable  and  reverend  persons  must  all  appear; 
"I  know  not  therefore  how  to  give  flattering  titles 
unto  man:  for  in  so  doing  my  Maker  woald  soon 
take  me  away." 

If,  figuratively,  two  persons  may  represent  both 
parties  ia  dispute,  there  is  a  striking  similarity  in 
sacred  writ,  with  which  your  lordship  is  perfectly 
acquainted,  and  by  which  I  bsg  permission  to 
mention  the  following  things. 

I  view  both  sides,  as  to  their  precious  blood,  as 
good  old  Jacob  viewed  his  sons,  Joseph  and  Benja- 
min, and  am  equally  with  him  unwilling  that  either 
should  be  slain.  If  the  British  troops  must  be 
represented  by  the  elder  brother,  grieved  to  my 
very  heart  I  must  be  to  hear  that  he  is  sacrificed; 
and  if  the  American  forces  may  be  compared  to  the 
younger,  I  shall  equally  lament  his  death. — May 
God,  of  his  infinite  mercy,  save  both  by  a  speedy 
accommodation.  Benj  imin  hath  repeatedly  petition  - 
ed  Joseph  for  redress  of  grievances;  but  Joseph 
would  not  receive  his  petitions,  but  made  himself 
strange,  and  sp::ke  roughly  unto  him,  charging  him 
with  having  and  holding  unjustly  Pharaoh's  cup,* 
of  which  the  poor  lad  is  perfectly  innocent. — Oh! 

*Not  rendering  unto  Cxsar  the  things  which  be 

Cesar's. 


that  Joseph  woul -1  take  Benjamin  in  his  arms  and 
embrace  him,  for  they  are  brothers!    If  Benjamin 
have  err'd,  let  the  age  and  wisdom  of  Joseph  over 
look  and  obliterate  all:  let  him  no  longer  refrain, 
but  fall  on  his  neck  and  kiss  him,  and  let  love  and 
virtue  reunite  them.      As  Joseph  embraced  and 
owned  Benjamin  as  his  brother,  and  returned  his 
■noney,  so  let  the  parent  state  embrace  and  own 
the   colonies  -without  fee  or  reward,  and  instantly 
the  sword  on  both  sides  will  be  sheathed;  and  then 
Benjamin,   as  usual,  will  go  and  carry  corn  and 
money  to  Joseph,  and  take  his  superb  clothing  in 
exchange.     But  if  Joseph  will  yet  refrain  and  not 
be  reconciled,  Benjamin  is  determined  to  clothe 
himself  with  his  own  wool,  and  keep  his  money  and 
send  his  corn  to  other  merchantmen.     Let  facts, 
my  lord,  apologize  for  prolixity;  I  will  conclude 
now  with  a  few  lines. 

The  Americans  may  be  led  with  a  hair;  but  they 
have  too  much  English  blood  in  them,  are  too  well 
disciplined,  and  too  numerous  to  be  driven,  even 
by  an  hundred  thousand  of  the  best  forces  govern- 
ment can  raise.     Where  government  can  produce 
one  thousand  on  the  continent,  America,  with  as 
much  ease  and  expense,  can  produce  ten  thousand 
in  opposition:  for  men,  women  and  children   are 
against  the  proceedings  of  administration  through- 
out the  united  colonies  to  a  wounderful  majority. 
The  women,  both  old   and  young,  being  greatly 
irritated  at  the  inflexibility  of  ad.ninistration,  are 
not  only  willing  their  sons  and  brothers  should  turn 
out  in  the  field,  but  also  declare  that  they   will 
give  them  up  and  theirselves  likewise  as  a  sacrifice 
before  they   will  bow  to  Pharaoh's   task-masters; 
this  makes  the  raising  of  troops  on  the  continent 
very  easy.     Let  a  person  go  into  any  province,  city, 
town,  or  county,   and  ask  the  females,  "Are  you 
willing  your  sons  or  brothers  should  go  for  soldiers 
and  defend  their  liberties?"  they  would  severally 
answer,  "Yes,  with  all  my  soul,  and  if  they  won't 
go  I  won't  own  them  as  my  sons,  or  brothers;  for 
I'll  help  myself  if  there  should  be  any  need  of  mine; 
if  I  can't  stand  in  the  ranks,  I  can  help  forward 
with  powder,  balls,  and  provisions,"  and  presently 
this  will   appear  more  pellucid.     Last    summer  I 
saw   in   Philadelphia   a   company   of  school-boys, 
called  the  Academy  company,  in  their  uniforms, 
with  real  arms  and  colors.      Upon   this,  I  asker' 
how  many  such  companies  were  in  the  city,  an  ■- 
for  what  they  were  designed;  to  which  I  was  an- 
swered by  a  gentlewoman,  the  mother  of  two  of 
this    company,  "there  are  three    companies,  and 
as  to  the  design,  they  are  to  learn  the  art  or  theory 
of  war;  and  if  there  should  be  any  occasion  for 
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them  in  the  field  of  battle,  they  will  go,  for  they 
are  all  volunteers;  but  I  for  my  part  am,  I  do  aver, 
sir,  heartily  willing  to  sacrifice  my  sons,  believing 
that  with  such  sacrifice  God  is  well  pleased:  for 
he  has  hitherto  marvellously  blessed  our  arms  and 
conquered  our  enemies  for  us,  and  he  who,  in  the 
days  of  his  flesh,  spoiled  principalities  and  powers, 
and  made  a  shew  of  them  openly,  will  in  the  end,  I 
doubt  not,  evince  to  the  world  that  he  is  conqueror." 
This,  my  lord,  is  the  language  of  the  American 
women;  your  lordship  knows  it  is  generally  the 
reverse  with  the  English,  the  mother's  and  sister's 
lives  are  bound  up  in  the  boys;  but  I  am  afraid  1 
shall  trespass  on  your  lordship's  patience;  There- 
fore, 

In  the  great  name,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  ever 
tlessed  Trinity,  I  now  beseech  your  lordship  to 
weigh  thoroughly,  and  with  patience,  impartiality, 
and  love,  this  narrative  of  facts;  and  may  that  ever 
blessed  adorable  person,  Jesus  Christ,  the  wonder- 
ful councellor  and  prince  of  peace,  give  your  lord- 
ship a  right  judgment  and  understanding  in  all 
things,  and  council  and  influence  administration  to 
act  wisely,  and  repeal  the  acts  in  dispute,  and  so 
nuke  peace.  I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  ready 
and  willing  servant,  for  Christ's  sake,  B.  P 

Maryland,  Iter.  20,  1775. 


Town  of  Boston. 

The  following  proclamation  -was  published  by  gene- 


ral  Washington,   en  his   taking  possession   of  the 
to-wn  of  Boston: 
By  his  excellency  George  Washington,  esq.  gene- 
ral and  commander  in  chief  of  the  thirteen  unit- 
ed colonies. 

"Whereas  the  ministerial  army  has  abandoned 
the  town  of  Boston,  and  the  forces  of  the  united 
colonies,  under  my  command,  are  in  possession  of 
the  same:  I  have  therefore  thought  it  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  good  order  and 
discipline,  to  publish  the  following  orders,  that  no 
person  offending  therein,  may  plead  ignorance  as 
an  excuse  for  their  misconduct. 

All  officers  and  soldiers  are  hereby  ordered  to 
live  in  the  strictest  peace  and  amity  with  the 
inhabitants;  and  no  inhabitant,  or  other  person, 
employed  in  his  lawful  business  in  the  town,  is  to 
be  molested  in  his  person  or  property,  on  any 
pretence  whatever. 

If  any  officer  or  soldier  shall  presume  to  strike, 
imprison,  or  otherwise  ill-treat  any  of  the  inha- 
bitants, they  may  depend  on  being  punished  with 
the  utmost  severity;  and  if  any  officer  or  soldier 


shall  receive  any  insult  from  any  of  the  inhabitants, 
he  is  to  seek  redress  in  a  legal  way,  and  no  other. 
Any  non-commissioned  officer  or  soldier  or  others 
under  my  command,  who  shall  be  guilty  of  robbing 
or  plundering  in  the  town,  are  to  be  immediately 
confined,  and  will  be  most  rigidly  punished.  All 
officers  are  therefore  ordered  to  be  very  vigilant 
in  the  discovery  of  such  offenders,  and  report  their 
names  and  crime  to  the  commanding  officer  in  the 
town,  as  soon  as  may  be. 

The  inhabitants  and  others,  are  called  upon  to 
make  known  to  the  quarter  master-general,  or  any 
of  his  deputies,  all  stores  belonging  to  the  minis- 
terial army,  that  may  be  remaining  or  secreted  in 
the  town:  any  person  or  persons  whatever,  that 
shall  be  known  to  conceal  any  of  the  said  stores, 
or  appropriate  them  to  his  or  their  own  use,  will 
be  considered  as  an  enemy  to  America,  and  treated 
accordingly- 

The  seleat  men  and  other  magistrates  of  the 
town,  are  desired  to  return  to  the  commander  in 
chief,  the  names  of  all  or  any  person  or  persons, 
they  may  suspect  of  being  employed  as  spies  upon 
the  continental  army,  that  they  may  be  dealt  with 
accordingly. 

All  officers  of  the  continental  army,  are  enjoined 
to  assist  the  civil  magistrates  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  and  to  promote  peace  and  good  order. 
They  are  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
soldiers  from  frequenting  tippling-houses,  and 
strolling  from  their  posts.  Particular  notice  will 
be  taken  of  such  officers  as  are  inattentive  and 
remiss  in  their  duty;  and  on  the  contrary,  such 
only  as  are  active  and  vigilant  will  be  entitled  to 
future  favor  and  promotion. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  head  quarters,  in 
Cambridge,  the  21st  day   of  March,   one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON." 
Boston,  March  29. 


The  address  of  the  honorable  council  and  house  of  re* 
presentadves  to  his  excellency  George  Washington, 
esq.  general  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces 
of  the  united  colonies. 

May  it  please  your  excellency — 
"When  the  liberties  of  America  were  attacked 
by  the  violent  hand  of  oppression— when  troops, 
hostile  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  invaded  this 
colony,  seized  our  capital,  and  spread  havoc  and 
destruction  around  it;  when  our  virtuous  sons  were 
murdered,  and  our  houses  destroyed  by  the  troops 
of  Britain,  the  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  other 
American  colonies,  impelled  by  self-preservation 
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and  the  love  of  freedom,  forgetting  their  domestic 
concerns,  determined  resolutely  and  unitedly  to 
oppose  the  sons  of  tyranny. 

Convinced  of  the  vast  importance  of  having  a 
gentleman  of  great  military  accomplishments  to 
discipline,  lead,  and  conduct  the  forces  of  the 
colonies,  it  gave  us  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  hear 
that  the  honorable  congress  of  the  united  eolonies 
had  made  choice  of  a  gentleman  thus  qualified; 
who,  leaving  the  pleasure  of  domestic  and  rural 
life,  was  ready  to  undertake  the  arduous  task.  And 
your  nobly  declining  to  accept  the  pecuniary  emolu- 
ments  annexed  to  this  high  office,  fully  evidenced 
to  us  that  a  warm  regard  to  the  sacred  rights  of 
hnmanity,  and  sincere  love  to  your  country,  solely 
influenced  you  in  the  acceptance  of  this  important 
trust. 

From  your  acknowledged  abilities  as  a  soldier, 
and  your  virtues  in  public  and  private  life,  we  had 
the  most  pleasing  hopes;  but  the  fortitude  and 
equanimity  so  conspicuous  in  your  conduct;  the 
v.  isdom  of  your  councils;  the  mild,  yet  strict  go- 
vernment of  the  army;  your  attention  to  the  civil 
constitution  of  this  colony,  the  regard  you  have  at 
all  times  shewn  for  the  lives  and  health  of  those 
under  your  command;  the  fatigues  you  have  with 
cheerfulness  endured;  the  regard  you  have  shewn 
for  the  preservation  of  our  metropolis,  and  the 
great  address  with  which  our  military  operations 
have  been  conducted,  have  exceeded  our  most 
sanguine  expectations,  and  demand  the  warmest 
returns  of  gratitude. 

The  Supreme  Kuler  of  the  universe  having  smiled 
on  our  arms,  and  crowned  your  labors  with  re- 
markable success,  we  are  now,  without  that  effu- 
sion of  blood  we  so  much  wished  to  avoid,  again 
in  the  quiet  possession  of  our  capital;  the  wisdom 
and  prudence  of  those  movements,  which  have 
obliged  the  enemy  to  abandon  our  metropolis,  will 
ever  be  remembered  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
colony. 

May  you  still  go  on  approved  by  Heaven,  revered 
by  all  good  men,  and  dreaded  by  those  tyrants  who 
claim  their  fellow  men  as  their  property.  May  the 
united  colonies  be  defended  frona  slavery  by  your 
victorious  arms.  May  they  still  see  their  enemies 
flying  before  you:  and  (the  deliverance  of  your 
country  being  effected)  may  you,  in  retirement, 
enjoy  that  peace  amd  satisfaction  of  mind,  which 
always  attends  the  good  and  great:  and  may  future 
generations  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  that  free- 
dom, the  exercise  of  which  your  sword  shidl 
establish,  raise  the  richest  and  most  lasting  monu- 
ments  to  the  name  of  a  Washington" 


His  excellency's  answer. 
"Gentlemen— \  return  you  my  most  sincere  and 
hearty  thanks  for  your  polite  address;  and  feel 
myself  called  upon,  by  every  principle  of  gratitude, 
to  acknowledge  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in 
..Ins  testimonial  of  your  approbation  of  my  appoint- 
ment to  the  exalted  station  I  now  fill;  and  what  is 
more  pleasing,  of  my  conduct  in  discharging  its 
important  duties. 

When  the  councils  of  the  British  nation  had 
formed  a  plan  for  enslaving  America,  and  depriv- 
ing her  sons  of  their  most  sacred  and  invaluable 
privileges,  against  the  clearest  remonstrances  of 
the  constitution,  of  justice  and  of  truth;  and  to 
execute  their  schemes,  had  appealed  to  the  sword, 
I  esteemed  it  my  duty  to  Uke  a  part  in  the  contest, 
and  more  especiaUy,  on  account  of  my  being  called 
thereto  by  the  unsolicited  suffrages  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  free  people;  wishing  for  no  other 
reward  than  that  arising  from  a  consciencious  dis- 
charge of  the  important  trust,  and  that  my  services 
might  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  freedom 
and  peace,  upon  a  permanent  foundation,  and  merit 
the  applause  of  my  countrymen,  and  every  virtuous 
citizen. 

Your  professions  of  my  attention  to  the  civil  con- 
stitution of  this  colony,  whilst  acting  in  the  line  of 
my  department,  also  demands  my  grateful  thanks, 
A  regard  to  every  provincial  institution,  where  not 
incompatible  with  the  common  interest,  I  hold  a 
principle  of  duty,  and  of  policy,  and  shall  ever  form 
a  part  of  my  conduct.  Had  I  not  learnt  this  be- 
fore, the  happy  experience  of  the  advantages  re- 
suiting  from  a  friendly  intercourse  with  your  honor- 
able body,  their  ready  and  willing  concurrence  to 
aid  and  to  counsel,  whenever  called  upon  in  cases 
of  difficulty  and  emergency,  would  h*ve  taught  me 
the  useful  lesson. 

That  the  metropolis  of  your  colony  is  now  reliev- 
ed from  the  cruel  and  oppressive  invasions  of  those 
who  were  sent  to  erect  the  standard  of  lawless 
domination,  and  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity, and  is  again  open  and  free  for  its  rightful 
possessors,  must  give  pleasure  to  evtry  virtuous 
and  sympathetic  heart,  and  being  effected  without 
the  blood  of  our  soldiers  and  fellow-citizens,  must 
be  ascribed  to  the  interposition  of  that  Providence, 
which  has  manifestly  appeared  in  our  behalf  through 
the  whole  of  this  important  struggle,  as  well  as  to 
the  measures  pursued  for  bringing  about  the  happj 
event. 

May  that  Being  who  is  powerful  to  save,  and  in 
I  whose  hands  is  the  fate  of  nations,  look  down  with 
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an  eye  of  tender  pity  and  compassion  upon  the 
whole  of  the  united  colonies;  may  he  continue  to 
smile  upon  their  counsels  and  arms,  and  crown 
them  with  success,  whilst  employed  in  the  cause 
of  virtue  and  mankind. — May  this  distressed  colony 
and  its  capital,  and  every  part  of  this  wide  extend- 
ed continent,  through  his  divine  favor,  be  restored 
to  nore  than  their  former  lustre  and  once  happy 
state,  and  have  peace,  liberty,  and  safety  secured 
upon  a  solid,  permanent,  and  lasting  foundation." 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


South  Carolina. 

At  a  general  assembly  begun  and  holden  at  Charles- 
ton, on  Tuesday  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six;  and  from  thence  continued, 
by  divers  adjournments,  to  Thursday  the  eleventh 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  seventy-six. 
An  act  to  prevent  ledition,  and  punish  insurgents  and 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 
"Whereas  a  horrid  and  unnatural  war  is  now 
carried  on  by  the  ministry  and  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  against  the  united  colonies  of  North  Ame- 
rica in  general,  and  this  colony  in  particular,  with 
a  cruel  and  oppressive  design  of  robbing  the  colo- 
nies and  good  people  of  this  colony  of  their  dearest 
and  most  valuable  rights  as  freemen,  and  reducing 
them  to  a  state  of  the  most  abject  slavery  and  op- 
pression: and  whereas,  also,  in  order  further  to 
accomplish  the  said  iniquitous  and  unwarrantable 
designs,  every  means  has  been  adopted  by  a  wicked 
administration  to  sow  civil  dissentions  and  animosi- 
ties, and  to  create  disorder,  confusion  and  blood- 
shed amongst  the  good  people  of  this  colony,  by 
employing  secret  emissaries  to  stir  up  in  the  minds 
of  wicked  and  evil-disposed  persons,  persuasions 
and  principles  inimical  to  the  ties  of  humanity,  and 
the  common  rights  of  mankind,  and  thereby  induc- 
ing them  not  only  to  disturb  the  common  peace, 
safety,  and  good  order  of  this  colony,  but  to  take 
up  arms  and  spill  the  blood  of  their  fellow-eilizens, 
who  are  only  acting  in  the  defence  of  their  lives, 
liberties,  and  properties,  against  the  hands  of  a 
lawless  and  despotic  power:  to  the  intent,  there- 
fore, and  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  preserve 
and  secure  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government 
of  this  colony,  and  to  deter  and  prevent  such  evil- 
minded  persons  from  committing  such  offences, 
and  all  such  other  offences  declared  in  this  act,  to 
the  great  danger  of  the  lives,  liberties,  and  pro- 
perties of  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony:  Be  it 
enacted  by  his  excellency  John  Rutledge,  esq.  pre- 


sident and  commander  in  chief  in  and  over  the 
colony  of  South  Carolina,  and  by  the  honorable  the 
legislative  council  and  general  assembly  of  this 
colony,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  if 
any  person  or  persons  within  this  colony  do,  or 
shall,  from,  and  immediately  after,  the  passing  of 
this  act,  take  up  arms  with  a  hostile  intent,  and 
by  force  and  violence,  or  by  words,  deeds,  or  writ- 
ing, or  any  other  means  whatsoever,  cause,  induce, 
or  persuade,  or  attempt  to  cause,  induce,  or  per- 
suade any  other  person  or  persons,  with  such  hostile 
intent,  to  take  up  arms,  and  by  force  and  violence 
to  oppose  and  subvert  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment of  this  colony,  established  by  the  constitu- 
tion,  agreed   on   and   confirmed   in  congress  at 
Charleston,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  March,  one 
thousand  seven   hundred    and  seventy-six,  or  to 
wound,  maim,  or  kill  any  person  or  persons,  or 
destroy  any  of  the  houses,  goods,  or  chattels  of 
any  such  persons,  who  shall  under,  and  by  virtue 
of  any  authority  of  the  said  government,  be  acting 
in  support  and  defence  of  the  same,  or  the  execu- 
tion of  any  power,  authority  or  office  derived  there- 
from, all  and  every  of  such  person  or  persons,  and 
the  aider  and  abettor,  or  aiders  and  abettors  of 
such  person  or  persons  so  offending,  in  either  of 
the  offences  aforesaid,  shall,  on  being  indicted  and 
convicted  of  the  same,  by  due  course  of  law,  be 
deemed  and  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  suffes; 
death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, That  if  any  persons  within  this  colony  shall, 
immediately  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  or  at 
any  time  thereafter,  by  letter,  writing,  message,  or 
other  means  of  intelligence,  hold  any  correspon- 
dence or  intercourse,  or  conspire  or  concert  in  any 
manner  whatever  with,  or  aid  or  abet  any  land  or 
naval  farce,  raised  or  to  be  raised,  or  which  shall 
be  sent  by  Great  Britain,  in  a  hostile  manner, 
against  this  colony,  or  any  other  force  or  body  of 
men  within  this  colony,  who  shall,  in  a  hostile 
intent  or  manner,  oppose  the  power  and  authority 
of  the  present  government  of  this  colony,  establish- 
ed as  aforesaid,  with  an  intent  to  promote  the  ac- 
complishments of  any  hostile  plan  of  operation, 
designed  by  such  force  or  forces  against  the  lives, 
liberties  and  properties  of  all  or  any  of  the  inha- 
bitants and  friends  to  the  constitution  of  this  co- 
lony, established  as  aforeseid — every  such  person 
or  persons,  so  offending  in  any  of  the  said  offences, 
shall,  on  being  indicted  and  convicted  thereof 
by  due  course  of  law,  be  deemed  and  adjudged 
guilty  of  felony,  and  suffer  death  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 
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And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore.,  against  all  enemies  whatsoever,  who  shall  invade 
said,  That  if  any  person  or  persons  within  this  co-   or  attack  the  same,  or  endanger  the  safety  thereof. 


lony  shall,  immediately  after  the  passing  of  this  act,! 
or  at  any  time  thereafter,  furnish  or  supply,  or  cause 
or  procure  to  be  furnished  or  supplied,  with  any 
bills  of  exchange,  monies,  goods,  provisions,  liquors, 
or  other  necessary  articles  ef  subsistence,  or  any 
military  or  naval  stores  whatever,  any  of  the  land 
or  naval  forces,  raised  or  to  be  raised,  or  sent  by 
Great  Britain,  or  any  authority  derived  from  that 
government,  against  this  colony,  or  shall,  in  like 
manner,  furnish  or  supply,  or  cause  to  be  furnish- 
ed or  supplied,  any  force  or  body  of  men  who  shall, 
in  a  hostile  manner,  oppose  the  government  of  this 
colony,  established  as  aforesaid— every  such  person 
or  persons,  so  offending  in  either  of  the  offences 
aforesaid,  and  the  aider  or  abettor,  or  aiders  and 
abettors  of  any  of  the  said  offences,  shall,  on  being 
indicted  or  convicted  thereof,  by  due  course  of 
law,  be  deemed  and  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and 
suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, That  if  any  person  or  persons  within  this 
colony  shall,  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  this 
act,  compel,  induce,  persuade,  or  attempt  to  com- 
pel, induce,  or  persuade  any  white  person,  or  per- 
sons, or  any  free  negro,  or  negroes,  mulatto  or 
mulattoes,  Indian  or  Indians,  to  desert  from  their 
habitation  or  habitations,  or  any  negro  or  other 
slave  or  slaves,  to  desert  from  his  or  their  master, 
mistress,  or  owner,  and  to  join  any  land  or  naval 
force,  raised  or  to  be  raised,  or  sent  by  fireat  Bri- 
tain,  or  any  authority  derived  from  that  govern- 
ment, against  the  united  colonies  of  America,  or 
this  colony,  or  to  join  any  person  or  persons  armed 
in  a  hostile  manner,  with  intent  to  oppose  or  subvert 
the  government  of  this  colony,  established  as  afore 
said,  or  with  intent  of  killing  any  person  or  persons, 
or  destroying  his,  her,  or  their  goods  or  property, 
who  shall  be  acting,  or  ready  and  willing  to  act  in 
support  and  defence  of  such  government,  or  any  of 


And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, That  if  any  person  or  persons  within  this 
colony  shall,  immediately  after  the  passing  of 
this  act,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  collect  or  assem- 
ble with  any  body  or  assembly  of  persons,  or  cause 
or  procure  them  to  be  so  collected  and  assembled, 
with  intent,  in  a  riotous  and  seditious  manner,  to 
disturb  the  public  peace  and  tranquility,  and  the 
good  order  of  the  government,  and  by  words  or 
otherwise  to  create  and  raise  traiterous  seditions 
or  discontents  in  the  minds  of  the  good  people  of 
this  colony,  against  the  authority  of  the  present 
government  established  as  aforesaid— every  such 
person  or  persons,  so  offending  in  any  of  the  said 
offences,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  by  due  course 
of  law,  be  deemed  and  adjudged  guilty  of  felony. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, That  the  lands  and  tenements,  goods  and 
chattels,  and  other  real  and  personal  estate  of  all 
such  person  or  persons,  who  shall  be  duly  convict- 
ed, by  virtue  of  this  act,  of  any  of  the  crimes  and 
offences  thereby  made  felony,  shall,  within  one 
month  after  such  conviction,  by  the  sheriff  of  each, 
district  respectively,  in  which  such  real  and  per- 
sonal estate  of  the  person  or  persons  so  convicted, 
or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  found,  with  three  free- 
holders of  the  said  district,  be  appraised  upon  oath,, 
and  the  said  appraisement  duly  returned,  by  the 
said  sheriff  of  such  district,  to  the  secretary's  of- 
fice in  Charleston,  within  one  month  after  such  ap- 
praisement is  made,  and  the  said  sheriff  of  such  dis- 
trict in  which  the  appraisement  is  made,  as  afore- 
said, shall,  within  one  month  thereafter,  expose 
such  estate  so  appraised  to  public  sale,  first  giving 
twenty-one  days  public  notice  of  the  sale;  and  shall, 
within  three  months  after  such  sale,  deposite  the 
amount  of  the  same,  deducting  legal  poundage  and 
charges,  in  the  office  of  the  colony  treasury  in 
Charleston,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  colony 


the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  and  friends  to  the  lreRS.Jryj  or  any  one  of  them>  on  rcceipt  of  sucU 
3ame-every  such  person  or  persons,  so  offending  in  ^.^  from  the  ^^  &s  aforesaid>  shan  give  * 


any  of  the  abovp  offences,  and  all  such  as  shall  aid 
and  abet  the  said  offender,  or  offenders,  in  the  per 
petration  and  execution  of  any  of  the  said  offences, 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  by  due  courss  of  law, 
be  deemed  and  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  and  shall 
suffer  death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  Provided 
always,  nevertheless,  that  nothing  in  this  act  con- 
tainer; shad  be  construed  or  taken  to  prevent  the 


receipt  or  voucher  for  the  same. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, That  if  any  sheriff  or  sheriffs,  for  any  of  the 
districts  in  this  colony,  shall  in  any  wise  transgress, 
or  disobey,  or  neglect  the  putting  in  execution,  any 
of  the  provisions  or  clauses  in  this  act,  respecting 
ttieir  duty  and  office — every  sheriff  so  offending, 


good  people  of  this  colony  from  arming  of  slaves  disobeying  or  neglecting  the  same,  shall  forfeit  his 
or  negroes,  for  the  betttr  defeil  e  coh  ay\  >M  rcur thepenaltyof  oaethoi  iandpounds 
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current  money,  to  be  sued  for,  and  recovered  by 
bill  or  plaint  in  any  court  of  record  in  this  colony, 
v/herein  no  essoign,  privilege,  protection  or  wager 
of  law,  or  more  than  one  imparlance,  shall  be 
allowed. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, That  the  monies  arising  from  the  sale  of  all 
such  estates  as  shall  become  forfeited,  by  virtue  of 
this  act,  shall  be  appropriated  for  a  fund,  and  shall 
become  a  reprisal  fund,  for  reimbursing  all  such 
losses  and  damages  which  have  been,  or  shall  be 
sustained  by  any  person  or  persons  who  haye  been, 
are,  or  shall  be,  engaged  in  opposition  to  the  op 
pressive  measures  of  the  British  ministry,  or  the 
defence  of  the  present  established  constitution,  and 
the  liberties  of  this  colony. 

And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, That  no  person  or  persons  shall  be  reimbursed, 
by  virtue  of  this  act,  for  any  losses  or  damages 
sustained  from  persons  acting  in  open  hostility 
against  the  present  constitution  of  government, 
and  the  liberties  of  this  colony,  unless  the  said 
reimbureem  ent  be,  on  application,  and  oath  made 
of  the  damages  actually  sustained,  deemed  just 
and  reasonable  by  the  general  assembly  of  this 
colony,  or  such  other  body  or  persons  as  the  legisla- 
tive body  of  this  colony  shall  appoint:  Provided 
always,  nevertheless,  That  such  person  or  persons, 
to  whom  such  reimbursement  shall  bethought  rea- 
sonable, do  first,  before  the  receipt  thereof,  take 
and  subscribe  the  oath  of  fidelity,  ordained  in  the 
present  constitution,  if  such  person  or  persons  had 
not  before  taken  and  subscribed  the  same. 

And  be  it  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  afore 
said,  That  the  fines  and  penalties  to  be  incurred 
by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall,  upon  recovery  thereof, 
be  paid  into  the  colony  treasury,  to  be  applied  to 
and  for  such  uses  and  purposes  as  are  herein  men 
tioned.  G.  G.  Powell,  speaker  of  the 

Legislative  council. 
James  Paiisoks,  speaker  of  the 
General  assembly. 
In  the  council  chamber,  the  lllh  day  of  April, 
1775 — Assented  to,  J.  Rutledse. 

In  general  assembly,  South  Carolina,  April  11, 1776. 
Ordered,  That  the  speech  this  day  delivered  to 
both  houses,  by  his  excellency  the  president  and 
commander  in  ch  ief  of  this  colony,  be  forthwith 
printed  and  made  public,  as  well  in  the  newspapers 
as  otherwise. 

By  order  of  the  house, 

PETEn  Timothy,  clerk  G.  A. 


Honorable  gentlemen  of  the  legislative  council- 
Mr. Speaker  and  gentlemen  of  the  general  assembly ', 
It  has  afforded  me  much  satisfaction  to  observe, 
that  though  the  season  of  the  year  rendered  your 
sitting  very    inconvenient,  your  private  concerns, 
which  must   have   suffered  greatly  by  your  long 
and  close  application,  in  the  late  congress,  to  the 
affairs  of  the  colony,  requiring   your  presence  in 
the  county,  yet  continuing  to  prefer  the   public 
we.il  to  ease  and  retirement,  you  have  been  busily 
engaged  in  framing  such  laws  as  our  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances rendered  absolutely  necessary  to   be 
passed  before  your  adjournment.      Having  given 
my  assent  to  them,  I  presume  you  are  now  desirous 
of  a  recess. 

On  my  part,  a  most  solemn  oath  has  been  taken 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  my  duty;  on  yours,  a 
solemn  assurance  has  been  given  to  support  me 
therein.  Thus,  a  public  compact  between  us 
st  ands  recorded.  You  may  rest  assured  that  I  shall 
keep  this  oath  ever  in  mind — the  constitution  shall 
be  the  invariable  rule  of  my  conduct — my  ears  shall 
be  always  open  to  the  complaints  of  the  injured, 
justice,  in  mercy,  shall  neither  be  denied,  or  delay- 
ed— Our  laws  and  religion,  and  the  liberties  of 
America,  shall  be  maintained  and  defended,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power.  I  repose  the  most  perfect 
confidence  in  your  engagement. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  intreat  that  you 
will,  in  your  several  parishes  and  districts,  use 
your  influence  and  authority  to  keep  peace  and 
good  order,  and  procure  strict  observance  of,  and 
ready  obedience  to  the  law.  If  any  persons  there- 
in are  still  strangers  to  the  nature  and  merits  of 
the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies, 
you  will  explain  it  to  them  fully,  and  teach  them, 
if  they  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  know  their 
inherent  rights.  Prove  to  them,  that  the  privileges 
of  being  tried  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage,  acquainted 
with  the  parties  and  witnesses;  of  being  taxed  only 
with  their  own  consent,  given  by  their  representa 
tives,  freely  chosen  by,  and  sharing  the  burthen 
equally  with  themselves,  not  for  the  aggrandizing 
a  rapacious  minister,  and  his  dependent  favorites, 
and  for  corrupting  the  people,  and  subverting  their 
liberties,  but  for  such  wise  and  salutary  purposes, 
as  they  themselves  approve;  and  of  having  their 
internal  polity  regulated,  only  by  laws  consented 
to  by  competent  judges  of  what  is  best  adapted  to 
their  situation  and  circumstances,  equally  bound 
too  by  those  laws,  are  inestimable,  and  derived 
from  that  constitution,  which  is  the  birthright  of 
the  poorest  man,  and  the  best  inheritance  of  the 
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taosl  wealthy.      Relate  to  them  the  various,  unjust  I  may,  by  the  permission  of  Heaven,  lay  waste  our 
and  cruel  statutes,  which  the  British  parliament,   towns,   and    ravage   our    country,    it    can    never 


claiming  a  right  to  make  laws  for  binding  the 
colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  have  enacted;  and 
the  many  sanguinary  measures  which  have  been, 
and  are  daily  ptirsued  and  threatened,  to  wrest 
From  them  those  invaluable  benefits,  and  to  enforce 
such  an  Unlimited  and  destructive  claim.  To  the 
most  illiterate  it  must  appear,  that  no  power  on 
earth  can,  of  right,  deprive  them  of  the  hardly 
earned  fruits  of  their  honest  industry,  toil  and 
labor— even  to  them,  the  impious  attempt  to  pre- 
vent many  thousands  from  using  the  means  of 
subsistence  provided  for  man  by  the  bounty  of  his 
Creator,  and  to  compel  them,  by  famine,  to  sur- 
render their  rights,  will  seem  to  call  for  Divine 
Vengeance.  The  endeavors,  by  deceit  and  bribery, 
to  engage  barbarous  nations  to  embrue  their  hands 
in  the  innocent  blood  of  helpless  women  and  child- 
ren; and  the  attempts  by  fair  but  false  promises, 
to  make  ignorant  domestics  subservient  to  the 
most  wicked  purposes,  are  acts  at  which  humanity 
must  revolt. 

Shew  your  constituents,  then,  the  indispensable 
necessity  which  there  was  for  establishing  some 
mode  of  government  in  this  colony;  the  benefits 
of  that,  which  a  full  and  free  representation  has 
(Established;  and  that  the  consent  of  the  people  is 
the  origin,  and  their  happiness  the  end  of  govern- 
ment. Remove  the  apprehensions  with  which  honest 
and  well-meaning,  but  weak  and  credulous,  minds 
may  be  alarmed;  and  prevent  ill  impressions  by 
artful  and  designing  enemies.  Let  it  be  known 
that  this  constitution  is  but  temporary,  till  an  ac- 
commodation of  the  unhappy  differences  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  can  be  obtained;  and 
that  such  an  event  is  still  desired  by  men  who  yet 
remember  former  friendships  and  intimate  connec- 
tions, though,  for  defending  their  persons  and 
properties,  they  are  stigmatised  and  treated  as 
rebels. 

Truth,  being  known,  will  prevail  over  artifice 
and  misrepresentation — In  such  case  no  man,  who 
is  worthy  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  will,  or  can, 
refuse  to  join  with  you,  in  defending  them  to  the 
last  extrmity,  disdaining  every  sordid  view,  and 
the  mean  paltry  considerations  of  private  interest 
und  present  emolument,  when  placed  in  competi 
tion  with  the  liberties  of  millions;  and  seeing  that 
there  is  no  alternative  but  absolute,  unconditional 
submission,  and  the  most  abject  slavery,  or  a  de- 
fence becoming  men  born  to  freedom,  he  will  not 
hesitate  about  the  choice.  Although  superior  farce 


eradicate  from  the  breasts  of  freemen,  those  prin- 
ciples which  are  ingrafted  in  their  very  nature.— 
Such  men  will  do  their  duty,  neither  knowing,  nor 
regarding  consequences;  but  submitting  them, 
with  humble  confidence,  to  the  omniscient  and 
omnipotent  arbiter  and  director  of  the  fate  of  em- 
pires, and  trusting  that  his  Almighty  arm,  which 
lias  been  so  signally  stretched  out  for  our  defence, 
will  deliver  them  in  a  righteous  cause. 

The  eyes  of  Europe,  nay  of  the  whole  world,  are 
on  America.  The  eyes  of  every  other  colony  are 
on  this;  a  colony,  whose  reputation  for  generosity 
and  magnanimity,  is  universally  acknowledged.  I 
trust,  therefore,  it  will  not  be  diminished  by  our 
future  conduct;  that  there  will  be  no  civil  discord 
here;  and  that  the  only  strife  amongst  brethren 
will  be,  who  shall  do  most  to  serve  and  to  save  an 
oppressed  and  injured  country. 

John  Rltledgk. 

April  11,  1776. 

To  his  excellency  John  Rutledge,  esq  president  and 
commander  in  chief  in  and  over  the  colony  of  South 
Carolina. 
The  address  of  the  legislative  council  and  general 
assembly. 
May  it  please  your  excellency — 
We,  the  legislative  council  and  general  assembly 
of  South  Carolina,  convened  under  the  authority 
of  the  equitable  constitution  of  government  estab- 
lished by  a  free  people  in  congress,  on  the  26th  ult. 
beg  leave,  most  respectfully,  to  address  your  excel- 
lency. 

Nothing  is  better  known  to  your  excellency  than 
the  unavoidable  necessity  which  induced  us,  as 
members  of  congress,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to 
resume  the  powers  of  government,  and  to  establish 
some  mode  for  regulating  the  internal  polity  of 
this  colony;  and,  as  members  of  the  legislative 
council  and  general  assembly,  to  vest  you,  for  a 
time  limited,  with  the  executive  authority.  Such 
constitutional  proceedings,  on  oar  part,  we  make 
no  doubt  will  be  misconstrued  into  acts  of  the 
greatest  criminality  by  that  despotism,  which,  lost 
to  all  sense  of  justice  and  humanity,  has  already 
pretended  that  we  are  in  actual  rebellion.  But, 
sir,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  unprovoked,  cruel, 
and  accumulated  oppressions  under  which  Ame 
rica,  in  general,  and  this  colony  in  particular,  has 
long  continued;  oppressions  which,  gradually  in- 
creasing in  injustice  and  violence,  are  now,  by  the 
inexorable  tyranny  perpetrated  against  the  united 
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Colonies,  under  the  various  forms  of  robbery,  con- 
flagrations, massacre,  breach  of  public  faith,  and 
open  war;  conscious  of  our  natural  and  unalienable 
rights,  and  determined  to  make  every  eff  rt  in  our 
power  to  retain  them,  we  see  your  excellency's 
elevation  from  the  midst  of  us,  to  govern  this 
country,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  such  out- 
rages. 

By  the  suffrages  of  a  free  people  you,  sir,  have 
been  chosen  to  hold  the  reins  of  government,  an 
event  as  honorable  to  yourself  as  beneficial  to  the 
public.  We  firmly  trust  that  you  will  make  the 
constitution  the  great  rule  of  your  conduct;  and, 
in  tfie  most  solemn  manner,  we  do  assure  your 
excellency  that,  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties, 
under  that  constitution  which  looks  forward  to  an 
accommodation  with  Great  Britain  (an  event  which, 
though  traduced  and  treated  as  rebels,  we  still 
earnestly  desire,)  wewill  support  you  with  our  lives 
and  fortunes. 

In  the  legislative  council,  the  3d  day  of  April, 
1776.  George  Gabriel  Powell,  speaker. 

In  the  general  assembly,  the  3d  day  of  April, 

1776. 

I3y  order  of  the  house, 

James  Parsoks,  speaker. 

His  excellency's  answer. 
Honorable  gentlemen  of  the  legislative  covncil,   J\h 

Siieaker,  and  gentlemen  of  the  general  assembly. 

My  most  cordial  thanks  are  due,  and  I  reques 
that  you  will  accept  them,  for  this  solemn  engage 
ment  of  support,  in  discharging  the  duty  of  the 
honorable  station  to  which,  by  your  favor,  I  have 
been  elected. 

Be  persuaded,  that  no  man  would  embrace  a 
just  and  equitable  accommodation  with  Great  Bri 
tain  more  gladly  than  myself;  but,  until  so  desi- 
rable an  object  can  be  obtained,  the  defence  of  my 
country,  and  preservation  ©f  that  constitution 
which,  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  rights, 
and  a  laudable  regard  to  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple, you  have  so  wisely  framed,  shall  engross  my 
whole  attention. 

To  this  country  I  owe  all  that  is  dear  and  valua- 
ble,  and  would,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  sacri 
fice  every  temporal  felicity  to  establish  and  per- 
petuate her  freedom.  J.  Rdtledge. 

In  general  ussembly,  April  6,  1776. 
Ordered,  That  the  following  resolutions  beforth 
with  printed  and  made  public. 
By  order  of  the  house, 

Peter  Timothy,  clerk  G.  A. 


Whereas,  the  honorable  the  continental  congress 
hath  resolved,  "that,  in  the  present  situation  of 
affairs,  it  will  be  very  dangerous  to  the  liberties 
and  welfare  of  America,  if  any  colony  should 
separately  petition  the  king  or  ei'her  house  of 
parliament."  And  whereas  no  step  should  be  left 
unessayed  to  promote  the  general  welfare:  and 
whereas  the  sending  commissioners  from  Great 
Britain  to  treat  with  the  different  colonies,  is 
dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the  liberties  of  Ame 
rica:  Therefore — 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house, 
'hat  no  measures  should  be  left  unessayed  to 
establish  the  liberties  of  America,  and  to  place 
them  as  far  as  maybe,  out  of  the  reach  of  fraudulent 
schemes  to  subvert  them  by  negotiation;  and  that 
this  colony  should  not  enter  into  any  treaty  or  cor- 
respondence with  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  or 
with  any  person  or  persons  under  that  authority, 
but  through  the  medium  of  the  continental  con- 
gress. 

Resolved  also,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
house,  that  if  any  person  or  persons  sent  from 
Great  Britain  to  treat  with  the  several  colonies, 
shall  arrive  in  this  colony  by  water,  such  person 
or  persons,  and  their  retinue  or  company,  should 
not,  upon  any  pretence,  be  allowed  to  land,  or  to 
remain  in  the  colony  longer  than  forty-eight  hours, 
wind  and  weather  permitting;  or  while  so  remain, 
'ng,  to  hold  any  communication  with  any  person  in 
this  colony,  but  through  his  excellency  the  presi- 
dent; and  if  any  such  persons  shall  arrive  by  land, 
they  should  be  forthwith  escorted  out  of  the  colony* 
and  not  permitted  to  hold  conference  with  any  per- 
son not  for  that  purpose  authorized  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  that  for  the  mere  purpose  of  accommoda- 
tion. 

New  Jersey.  In  Provincial  congress. 

Burlington,  June  14,  1776. 
Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  congress, 
the  proclamation  of  William  Franklin,  esq.  late 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  bearing  date  the  thirtieth 
day  of  May  last,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  appointing  a  meeting  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, to  be  held  on  the  twentieth  of  this  instant, 
June,  ought  not  to  be  obeyed. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  congress, 
the  said  William  Franklin,  esq.  by  such,  his  declara- 
tion, has  acted  in  direct  contempt  and  violation  of 
the  resolve  of  the  continental  congress  of  the  15th 
day  of  May  last. 


J     Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  congress, 
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all  payments  of  money  on  account  of  salary  or 
otherwise,  to  the  said  William  Franklin,  esq.  as 
governor,  ought  from  henceforth  to  cease;  and  that 
the  treasurer  or  treasurers  of  this  province,  shall 
account  for  the  monies  in  their  hands  to  this  con- 
gress, or  to  the  future  legislature  of  this  colony. 
By  order  of  the  congress, 

Samuel  Tucker,  president. 
A  true  copy, 
William  Patterson,  secretary. 

An  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  JVeiv  Jersey. 
Countrymen  and  friends — 
This  province  has  been  requested  by  the  con- 
tinental congress  to  send,  without  delay,  from  their 
militia,  three  thousand  three  hundred  men  to  New- 
York,  in  consequence  of  authentic  information  that 


disunite  their  efforts  by  land,  which  are  of  necessity- 
liable  to  interruption  from  the  enemy's  fleet  by 
sea.  It  is  scarce  worth  while  to  add,  that  this 
province,  by  its  vicinity,  would  then  be  exposed 
to  the  cruel  depreciations  of  the  enemy,  who,  bap. 
pily,  hitherto  have  been  able  *o  do  us  little  or  no 
mischief  but  by  theft  and  rapine.  It  would  seem 
to  carry  unjust  suspicion  of  you  to  say  any  more 
on  our  own  private  interest,  as  we  hope  every 
honest  man  is  chiefly  concerned  for,  and  will  strain 
every  nerve  in  support  of,  the  common  cause  of  the 
united  colonies. 

We  cannot  help  putting  you  in  mind  how  signally 
Almighty  God  has  prospered  us  hitherto,  and 
crowned  our  virtuous  efforts  with  success.  The 
expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  Boston,  where  they 


the  grand  attack  of  our  common  enemy  this  sum-F st  took  possession,  and  began  their  oppressive 
mer,  which  will  probably  prove  the  decisive  cam-  measures»  was  an  event  as  disgraceful  to  them,  as 
paign,  is  to  be  upon  that  city;  and  that  their  force! lt  w*s  advantageous  to  the  public  cause,  and 
may  be  expected  there  in  a  few  days.— Your  reJ  llonorable  to  that  brave  and  resolute  army  by 
presentatives  in  this  congress  have,  with  all  the  which  lt  was  accomplished.  It  will  certainly  be 
despatch  in  their  power,  and  with  the  utmost  una-j  no  sma11  encouragement  to  those  who  shall  now 
nimity,  prepared  an  ordinance  for  raising  the  num-j  proceed  to  the  Place  of  danger,  that  they  shall 
ber  called  for,  as  equally  from  the  different  parts  ji0"1  wilh  manv  of  the  same  soldiers,  who  have 
of  the  province  as  possible.  They  have  determined  j£a'ned  immortal  honor  by  their  past  conduct,  as 
to  raise  the  men  by  voluntary  enlistment  in  the|we11  as  serve  under  that   wise  and   able  leader, 


several  counties,  in  full  confidence  that,  in  this 
war,  they  will  be  raised  most  speedily,  as  well  as 
consist  of  persons  of  the  greatest  spirit  and  alacrity 
for  the  important  service.  Filled  with  the  same 
zeal  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  they  apply 
to  you  by  this  short  address — and,  in  the  most 
earnest  and  affectionate  manner,  entreat  you  not 
to  sully  the  reputation  acquired  on  all  former  oc- 


whose  prudence,  firmness  and  attention  to  his  great 
charge,  have  procured  him  the  most  unlimited 
confidence,  both  of  those  who  direct  the  public 
counsels,  and  of  those  who  are  in  arms  under  his 
command. 

We  must  not  forget  the  activity  and  success  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  colonies.  They  run 
to  arms  in  thousands  the  moment  they  heard  of  an 
casions;  but  to  give  a  new  proof  to  the  public  of  j  attack,  both  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  God 
your  courage  and  intrepidity,  as  men,  of  your  was  pleased,  in  both  cases,  t<i  reward  their alacrity, 
unalterable  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  America,  for  they  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  their 
and  the  sincerity  of  your  unanimous  resolutions  enemies  with  so  little  loss  of  blood,  as  was  not 
from  the  beginning  of  this  contest.  Were  there  Larely  wonderful,  but  scarcely  credible.  At  the 
time  to  draw  up  a  long  discourse  in  this  hour  ofj  battle  of  Moor-Creek  Bridge,  there  were  but  few 
danger,  the  arguments  that  might  be  used  are  men  killed,  and  at  Norfolk  Great-Bridge  we  did 
innumerable;  and  as  some  of  them  are  of  the  most  not  lose  a  single  life. 
urgent,  so  (blessed  be  God)  others  are  of  the  most 


encouraging  and  animating  kind. 

The  danger  is  not  only  certain,  but  immediate 
and  imminent.  It  does  not  admit  of  a  moment's 
delay,  for  our  unjust  and  implacable  enemy  is  at 
hand.  The  place  where  the  attack  is  expected 
is  of  the  last  importance;  not  only  a  city  of  grea<  j  and  advantage  only,  but  absolute  necessity  requires 
extent,  the  interest  of  whose  numerous  inhabitants!  us  to  exert  our  utmost  efforts,  for  our  all  is  at 
must  be  exceedingly  dear  to  us,  but  situated  inhtake.  Every  one  now  is  obliged  to  confess  what 
the  middle  of  the  colonies,  and  where  the  success!  many  saw  long  ago,  that  entire  and  unconditional 
of  the  enemy  would  separate  the  provinces,  and  submission  is  the  point  to  which  our  enemies  are 


Time  does  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  on  the  past 
events  of  this  war,  in  which  the  kindness  of  Pro- 
vidence is  so  clearly  to  be  seen.  We  therefore  only 
further  observe,  that,  by  the  preparations  in  Bri- 
tain for  this  campaign,  and  by  all  the  intelligence 
received  from  Europe,  it  is  plain  that  not  honor 
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determine'!  to  bring  us,  if  in  their  power;  so  that 
nothing  remains  for  us  but  either  the  abject  slavery 
of  tributary  states,  or  to  maintain  our  rights  and 
liberties  by  force  of  arms,  and  hand  down  the  fur 
inheritance  to  our  posterity,  by  a  brave  and  deter- 
mined defence. 

We  desire  and  expect,  that,  in  such  a  situation 
of  things,  all  particular  difference  of  small  mo- 
ment, arising  from  whatever  cause,  whether  religi- 
ous denominations,  rivalship  of  different  classes  of 
men,  scarcity  of  some  articles  of  commerce,  or  any 
other,  may  be  entirely  laid  aside.  The  present 
danger  requires  the  most  perfect  union.  Let  every 
enemy  perceive,  that  the  representatives  of  the 
colonies,  as  soon  as  they  determine  upon  any  mea- 
sure, are  able  to  bring  out  the  whole  strength  of 
this  vast  country  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

That  you  may  be  under  no  apprehension  either 
of  inequality  in  the  burden,  or  that  our  own  coasts 
will  be  left  unguarded  by  the  destination  of  this 
brigade,  we  have  thought  it  best  to  inform  you, 
that  the  continental  congress  have  amply  provided 
for  the  defence  of  this  province,  and  have  made 
such  arrangement  of  the  continental  army  for  the 
ensuing  campaign,  as  lays  an  equal  burden  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  different  colonies;  in  particular, 
that  a  flying  canp  of  ten  thousand  men  is  now 
forming  for  the  protection  of  the  middle  colonies, 
which,  we  are  credibly  informed,  is  to  have  its 
chief  station  in  this  province.  We  add  no  more, 
but  that  we  trust  and  hope,  that,  while  every 
province  is  making  the  most  spirited  efforts,  New 
Jersey  in  its  place  and  duty  will  be  second  to  none. 
Signed  in  name,  and  by  appointment  of  con- 
gress, at  Burlington,  June  15,  1776. 

Samuel  Tucker,  president. 
A  true  copy, 

Wiw.  Patterson,  secretary. 


Extract  from  the  instructions  to  the  representatives  of 
the  to~vn  of  Boston,  1776. 
Gentlemen — Touching  the  internal  police  of  this 
colony,  it  is  essentially  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve harmony  among  ourselves,  that  the  con- 
stituent body  be  satisfied  that  they  are  fairly  and 
fu^ly  represented.  The  right  to  legislate  is  origi- 
nally due  to  every  member  of  the  community; 
which  right  is  always  exercised  in  the  infancy  of 
a  state:  but,  when  the  inhabitants  are  become 
numerous,  it  is  not  only  inconvenient,  but  im- 
practicable, for  all  to  meet  in  one  assembly;  and 
hence  arose!  the  necessity  and  practice  of  legislat- 


this  choice  is  free,  and  the  representation  equal,  it  is 
the  people's  fault  if  they  are  not  happy:  we  there- 
fore instruct  you  to  devise  some  means  to  obtain 
an  equal  representation  of  the  people  of  this  co- 
lony in  the  legislature: — but  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  assembly  be  not  unwieldy;  for  this  would 
be  an  approach  to  the  evil  meant  to  be  cured  by 
representation.  The  largest  bodies  of  men  do  not 
always  despatch  business  with  the  greatest  expedi- 
tion, nor  conduct  it  in  the  wisest  manner. 

It  is   essential  to  liberty,  that  the   legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  powers  of  government  be, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  independent  of,  and  separate 
from  each  other;  for  where  they  are  united  in  the 
same  persons,  or  number  of  persons,  there  would 
be  wanting  that  mutual  check  which  is  the  ptinci- 
pal  security  against  the  making  of  arbitrary  laws, 
and  a  wanton  exercise  of  power  in  the  execution 
of  them.     It  is  also  of  the  highest  importance,  that 
every  person  in  a  judiciary  department  employ  the 
greatest  part  of  his  time  and  attention  in  the  duties 
of  his  office;  we  therefore  further  instruct  you,  to 
procure  the  enacting  such  law  or  laws,  as  shall 
make  it  incompatible  for  the  same  person  to  hold 
a  seat  in  the  legislative  and  executive  departments 
of  government,  at  one  and  the  same  time:  that  shall 
render  the  judges,  in  every  judicatory  through  the 
colony,  dependent,  not  on  the  uncertain  tenure  of 
caprice    or   pleasure,   but   on    an   unimpeachable 
deportment  in  the  important  duties  of  their  station, 
for  their  continuance  in  office;  and  to  prevent  the 
multiplicity  of  offices  in  the  same  person,  that  such 
salaries  be  settled  upon  them  as  will  place  them 
above  the  necessity  of  stooping  to  any  indirect  or 
collateral  means   for  subsistence.      We   wish    to 
avoid  a  profusion  of  the  public  monies  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  danger  of  sacrificing  our  liberties 
to  a  spirit  of  parsimony  on  the  other.     Not  doubt- 
ing  of  your  zeal  and  abilities  in  the  common  cause 
of  our  country,  we  leave  your  discretion  to  prompt 
such  exertions,  in  promoting  any  military   opera- 
tions, as  the  exigencies  of  our  public  affairs  may 
require:  and  in  the  same  confidence  of yeur  fervor 
and   attachment  to  the  public  weal,   we  readily 
submit  all   ether  matters  of  public  moment,  that 
may  require  your  consideration,  to  your  own  wis- 
dom and  discretion. 


At  a  legal  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Maiden,  [Mass.]  May  27,  1776,  it  was  voted  un- 
animously, that  the  following  instructions  be  given 
to  their  represe?itative,  viz. 

To  Mr.  Ezra  Sargeant. 
Sir— A  resolution  of  the  hon.  house  of  repre- 


jng  by  a  few,  freely  chosen  by  the  many.    When  isentatives,  calling  upon  the  several  towns  in  this 
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th' 


colony  to  express  their  minds  with  respect  to 
important  question  of  American  independence,  is 
the  occasion  of  our  now  instructing  you.  The 
time  was,  sir,  when  we  loved  the  ki--g  and  the  peo 


that  the  sword  of  their  country  should  avenge  their 
wrongs.  We  loop  entertained  hopes  that  the  spirit 
of  the  British  nation  would  once  more  induce  them 
to  assert  their  own  and  our  rights,  and  bring  to 


.       p  «~       ..  r,  -i  •       uu  ~~  .,ffi=,.<;«n  tTM.1v  filial-   condign  punishment  the  elevated  villains  who  have 
pie  of  Great  Britain  with  an  affection  truly  miai,  &    r 


we  felt  ourselves  interested  in  their  glory;  we 
shared  in  their  joys  and  «orrows;  we  ch°erful!y 
poured  the  fruit  of  all  our  labors  into  the  lap  of 
our  mother-country,  and  without  reluctance  ex- 
pended our  blood  and  our  treasure  in  their  cause 

These  were  our  sentiments  towards  Great  Bri 
tain  while  sh<»  continued  to  act  the  part  of  a  parent 
state;  we  felt  ourselves  happy  in  our  connection 
with  her,  nor  wished  it  to  be  dissolved;  hut  o*>r 
sentiments  are  altered,  it  is  now  the  ardent  wish  of 
our  souls  that  America  may  become  a  free  and 
independent  state. 

A  sense  of  unprovoked  injuries  will  arouse  the 
resentment  of  the  most  peaceful.  Such  injuries 
these  colonies  have  received  from  Britain.  Un- 
justifiable claims  have  been  made  by  the  king  and 
his  minions  to  tax  us  without  our  consent;  these 
claims  have  been  prosecuted  in  a  manner  cruel 
and  unjust  to  the  highest  degree.  The  frantic 
policy  of  administration  hath  induced  them  to  send 
fleets  and  armies  to  America;  thai,  by  depriving  us 
of  our  trade  and  cutting  thethroats  of  our  brethren, 
they  might  awe  us  into  submission,  and  erect  a  sys- 
tem of  despotism  in  America,  which  should  so  far 
enlarge  the  influence  of  the  crown  as  «o  enable  i' 


trampled  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  men,  and 
affronted  the  majesty  of  the  people.  We  hoped 
in  vain;  they  have  lost  their  love  to  freedom;  they 
have  lo^t  their  spirit  of  just  resentment;  we  there- 
fore renounce  with  disdain  our  connexion  with  a 
kingdom  of  slaves;  we  bid  a  final  adieu  to  Britain. 

Could  an  accommodation  be  now  effected,  we 
have  reason  to  think  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the 
liberties  of  America;  we  should  soon  catch  the 
contagion  of  venality  and  dissipation,  which  hath 
subjected  Britons  to  lawless  domination.  Were 
we  placed  in  the  situation  we  were  in  1763:  were 
the  powers  of  appointing  to  offices,  and  command- 
ing the  militia,  in  the  hands  of  governors,  our  art?, 
trade  and  manufactures  would  be  cramped;  na)-, 
more  than  this,  the  life  of  every  man  who  has 
been  active  in  the  cause  of  his  country  would  be 
endangered. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  many  others  which 
might  be  produced,  we  are  confirmed  in  the  opi- 
nion, that  the  present  age  will  be  deficient  in  their 
duty  to  God,  their  posterity  and  themselves,  if 
they  do  not  establish  an  American  republic.  This 
is  the  only  form  of  government  which  we  wish  to 
see  established;  for  we  can  never  be  willingly  sub- 
ject to  any  other  King  than  he  who,  being  possessed 


to  rivet  their  shackles  upon  the  people  of  Great  j  of  infillite  wisdom,  goodness  and  rectitude,  is  alone 


Britain. 

This  plan  was  brought  to  a  crisis  upon  the  ever 
memorable  nineteenth  of  April.  We  remember 
the  fatal  day!  the  expiring  g-oans  of  our  country- 
men yet  vibrate  on  our  ears!  and  we  now  behold 
the  flames  of  their  peaceful  dwellings  ascending 
to  Heaven!  we  hear  their  blood  crying  to  us  from 
the  ground  for  vengeance!  charging  us,  as  we  value 
the  peace  of  their  manes,  to  have  no  further  con- 
nection with ,  who  can  unfeelingly  hear  of  the 

slaughter  of ,  and  composedly  sleep  with  their 

blood  upon  his  soul.  The  manner  in  which  the 
war  had  been  prosecuted  hath  confirmed  us  in 
these  sentiments;  piracy  and  murder,  robbery  and 
breach  of  faith,  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  king's  troops:  defenceless  towns  have 
been  attacked  and  destroyed:  the  ruins  of  Charles- 
town,  which  are  daily  in  our  view,  daily  reminds  us 
of  this:  the  cries  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
demand  our  attention;  they  demand  that  the  hand 
of  pity  should  wipe  the  tear  from  their  eye,  and 


fit  to  possess  unlimited  power. 

We  have  freely  spoken  our  sentiments  upon  this 
important  subject,  but  we  mean  not  to  dictate;  we 
have  unbounded  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
uprightness  of  the  continental  congress:  with  plea- 
sure we  recollect  that  this  affair  is  under  their 
direction:  and  we  now  instruct  you,  sir,  to  give 
them  the  strongest  assurance  that,  if  they  should 
declare  America  to  be  a  free  and  independent  re- 
public, your  constituents  will  support  and  defend 
the  measure,  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  and 
the  last  farthing  of  their  treasure. 
Attest. 

Sam.  Mebsit,  town-clerk. 

Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  the  Provincial  congress 
of  South  Carolina. 

In  congress,  Feb.  8,  1776. 
Resolved,  That   Mr.   President   do   signify   the 
approbation   of  this   congress,   and   present  their 
thanks  to  the  hon.  Henry  Middleton,  and  John 
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kingdoms,  and  elevated  the  house  of  Brunswick  to 
royalty. 

Worthy  delegates!  It  is  the  judgment  of  your 
country  that  your  conduct,  of  which  I  have  mark- 
ed the  grand  lines,  in  the  American  congress,  is 
justifiable  before  God  and  man,  and  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  issue  of  this  defensive  civil  war,  in 
which,  unfortunately,  though  gloriously,  we  are 
engaged,  whether  independence  or  slavery,  all  the 
blood,  and  all  the  guilt,  must  be  imputed  to  Bri- 
tish not  to  American  counsels. — Hence  your  con- 
stituents, sensible  of  the  propriety  of  your  conduct, 
and  of  the  benefits  which,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty,  it  is  calculated  to  shed  upon  America, 
have  constituted  me,  their  instrument,  as  well  to 
signify  to  you  their  approbation,  as  to  present  to 
you  their  thanks:  and  it  is  in  the  discharge  of  these 
duties  that  I  now  have  the  honor  to  address  you. 

In  an  important  crisis,  like  the  present,  to  receive 
the  public  thanks  of  a  free  people,  is  to  receive  the 
most  honorable  recompense  for  past  services,  and 
to  deserve  such  thanks  is  to  be  truly  great.  I  know 
that  it  is  with  pain  such  men  bear  their  com- 
mendations. Gentlemen,  with  the  public  recom- 
pense, I  mean  to  pay  into  you  my  mite  also;  and 


Itutledge,  esqrs.  now  present  in  congress,  and  to 
the  other  delegates  of  this  colony  at  Philadelphia, 
for  their  important  services  in  the  American  con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President  accordingly  addressed  himself  to 
the  hon.  Mr.  Middleton,  and  Mr.  Itutledge,  as 
follows: 

Gentlemen— When  the  hand  of  tyranny,  armed 
in  hostile  manner,  was  extended  from  Great  Bri- 
tain to  spoil  America  of  whatever  she  held  most 
valuable,  it  was,  for  the  most  important  purposes, 
that  the  good  people  of  this  colony  delegated  you 
to  represent  them  in  the  continental  congress,  at 
Philadelphia.  It  became  your  business  to  ascer- 
tain the  rights  of  America,  to  point  out  her  violat- 
ed  franchises,  to  make  humble  representation  to 
the  king  for  redress,  and,  he  being  deaf  to  the  cries 
of  his  American  subjects,  to  appeal  to  the  King  of 
kings,  for  the  recovery  of  the  rights  of  an  infant 
people,  by  the  majesty  of  Heaven  formed  for  future 
empire. 

In  this  most  important  business  you  engaged, 
as  became  good  citizens;  and,  step  by  6tep,  you 
deliberately  advanced  through  it,  with   a  regret 

and  sorrow,  and  with  a  resolution  and  conduct,  j,est  j  vvound  your  delicacy,  when  I  mean  only  to 
that  bear  all  the  characters  of  ancient  magnanimity.  do  justice  t0  your  mePit)  i  forbear  to  particularize 
Your  constituents,  with  a  steady  eye,  beheld  your  what  ;g  aiready  weu  known.  i  therefore  confine 
progress.     They  saw  the  American  claim  of  rights,   myself;  and  j  do  most  respectfully,  in  the  name  of 


the  association  for  the  recovery  of  American 
franchises,  and  the  humble  petition  to  the  king 
for  redress  of  grievances.  They  saw  the  Ameri- 
can appeal  to  the  King  of  kings;  and  a  second  hum- 
ble petition  to  the  British  monarch,  alas!  as  un- 
availing as  the  first.  They  have  also  seen  the 
establishment  of  an  American  naval  force,  a  trea- 
sury, a  general  post-office,  and  the  laying  on  a 
continental  embargo:  in  short,  they  have  seen  per- 
mission granted  to  colonies  to  erect  forms  of  go- 
vernment independent  of,  and  in  opposition  to,  the 
regal  authority. 

Your  country  saw  all  these  proceedings,  the 
work  of  a  body  of  which  you  were  and  are  mem- 
bers; proceedings  arising  from  dire  necessity,  and 
not  from  choice;  proceedings  that  are  the  natural 
consequencesof  thepresent  inauspicious  reign;  pro- 
ceedings just  in  themselves,  and  which,  notwith- 
standing the  declarations  of  the  corrupt  houses  of 
parliament,  the  proclamation  at  the  court  of  St 


the  congress,  present  to  you,  and  to  each  of  you, 
the  thanks  of  your  country,  for  your  important  ser- 
vices in  the  American  congress  at  Philadelphia. 

Boston,  Jlpril  25,  1776. 
The  corporation  of  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge,  in 

JVew  England,  to  all  faithful  in    Christ,  to  -whom 

these  presents  shall  come  greeting? 

Whereas  academical  degrees  were  originally 
instituted  for  this  purpose,  that  men,  eminent  for 
knowledge,  wisdom  and  virtue,  who  have  highly 
merited  of  the  republic  of  letters,  should  be  re- 
warded with  the  honor  of  these  laurels,  there  is 
the  greatest  propriety  in  conferring  such  honor  on 
that  very  illustrious  gentleman,  George  Washing- 
ton, esq.  the  accomplished  general  of  the  con- 
federated colonies  in  America;  whose  knowledge 
and  patriotic  ardour  are  manifest  to  all;  who,  for 
his  distinguished  virtues,  both  civil  and  military,  in 
the  first  place  being  elected  by  the  suffrages  of 
the  Virginians  one  of  their  delegates,  exerted  him- 


James's,  the  23d  of  August,  and  the  subsequent  self  with  fidelity  and  singular  wisdom  in  the  cele- 
royal  speech  in  parliament,  are  exactly  as  far  brated  congress  in  America,  for  the  defence  of  li- 
distant  from  treason  and  rebellion,  as  stands  the  berty,  when  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being  forever 
glorious  revolution,  which  deprived  a  tyrant  of  his  lost,  and  for  the  salvation  of  his  coanlry;  and  then, 
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at  the  earnest  request  of   that  grand  council  of,  try,  requires  an  exertion  of  the  greatest  prudence 
patriots,  without  hesitation,  left  all  the  pleasures   and  abilities. 


of  his  delightful  seat  in  Virginia,  and  the  affairs 
of  his  own  estate,  that,  through  all  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  of  camp,  without  accepting  any  reward, 
be  might  deliver  New  England  from  the  unjust 
and  cruel  arms  of  Great  Britain,  and  defend  the 
other  colonies;  and  who,  by  the  most  signal  smiles 
of  Divine  Providence  on  his  military  operations, 
drove  the  fleet  mid  troops  of  the  enemy  -with  disgrace- 
fit!  precipitation  from  the  town  of  Boston,  which  for 
eleven  months  had  been  shut,  fortified  and  defend- 
ed by  a  garrison  of  above  7000  regulars;  so  that 
the  inhabitants,  who  suffered  a  great  variety  of 
hardships  and  cruelties  while  under  the  power  of 
their  oppressors,  now  rejoice  in  their  deliverance; 
the  neighboring  towns  are  also  freed  from  the 
tumults  of  arms,  and  our  university  has  the  agreea- 
ble prospect  of  being  restored  to  its  ancient  seat. 

Know  ye,  therefore,  that  we,  the  president  and 
fellows  of  Harvard  College  in  Cambridge,  (with 
the  consent  of  the  honored  and  reverend  overseers 
of  our  academy)  have  constituted  and  created  the 
aforesaid  gentleman,  George  Washington,  who 
merits  the  highest  honor,  doctor  of  laws,  the  law 
of  nature  and  nations,  and  the  civil  law;  and  have 
given  and  granted  him  at  the  same  time  all  rights, 
privileges  and  honors  to  the  said  degree  pertain- 
ing. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  affixed  the  com- 
mon seal  of  our  university  to  these  letters,  and 
subscribed  them  With  our  hand  writing,  this  third 
day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-six. 

Samuel  Langdon,  S.  T.  D.  Preses. 

Nathaniel  Appleton,  S.  T.  D. 

Johannes  Winthrop,  Mat.  et.  Phi.  P. 

Andreas  Elliot,  S.  T.  D.  (Hoi.)  L.  L.  D. 

Samuel  Cooper,  S.  T.  D. 

Johans  Wadsworth,  Log.  et.  Eth.  Pre. 

Savannah,  fGeorgiaJ  June  20,  1776. 


At  a  time,  when  our  rights  and  privileges  are 
invaded,  when  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
constitution  are  subverted,  and  those  men  whose 
duty  should  teach  them  to  protect  and  defend  us, 
are  become  our  betrayers  and  murderers;  it  calls 
aloud  on  every  virtuous  member  of  the  community 
to  stand  forth,  and  stem  the  prevailing  torrent  of 
corruption  and  lawless  power. 

The  many  and  frequent  instances  of  your  attach- 
ment towards  me,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  my  country,  have  induced  me  to 
accept  of  this  weighty  and  important  trust;  for 
your  interest  only  I  desire  to  act;  and  relying  on 
your  aid  and  assistance  in  every  difficulty,  I  shall 
always  most  confidently  expect  it. 

Some  venal  disaffected  men  may  endeavor  to 
persuade  the  people  to  submit  to  the  mandates  of 
despotism;  but  surely  every  freeman  would  con- 
sider the  nature,  and  inspect  the  designs  and  execu. 
tion  of  that  government,  under  which  he  may  be 
called  to  live.  The  people  of  this  province,  in  op- 
posing the  designs  of  a  cruel  and  corrupt  ministry, 
have  surmounted  what  appeared  inseparable  dif- 
ficulties; and  notwithstanding  the  artifice  and  ad- 
dress that  for  a  long  time  were  employed  to  divert 
their  attention  from  the  common  cause,  they,  at 
length,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  succeeded,  and 
declared  their  resolutions  to  assert  their  liberties, 
and  to  maintain  them,  at  all  events,  in  concurrence 
with  the  other  associated  colonies.  For  my  part, 
I  most  candidly  declare  that,  from  the  origin  of 
these  unhappy  disputes,  I  heartily  approved  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Americans.  My  approbation  was 
not  the  result  of  prejudice  or  partiality,  but  pro- 
ceeded from  a  firm  persuasion  of  their  having  acted 
agreeable  to  constitutional  principles,  and  the 
dictates  of  an  upright  disinterested  conscience. 

We  must  all  acknowledge  our  great  obligations 
to  our  ancestors,  for  the  invaluable  liberties  we 


Our  provincial  congress  met  here  on  the  6th  inst.  I  enjoy,  it  is  our  indispensible  duty  to  transmit  them 
when  his  excellency  Archibald  Bullock,  esq.  pre-  inviolate  to  posterity;  and  to  be  negligent,  in  an 
sident  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  province  of'a^ir  of  such  moment,  would  be  an  indelible  stain 


Georgia,  delivered  the  following  speech: 
►Tfr.  Speaker,  and  gentlemen  of  the  congress — 

The  state  of  the  province  at  your  last  meeting 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  some  tem- 
porary regulations  for  the  preservation  of  the  pub- 
lic peace  and  safety;  and  your  appointment  of  me 
to  carry  these  things  into  execution,  at  a  time  so 
critical  and  important  to  the  welfare  of  this  coun- 


of  infamy  on  the  present  sera.  Animated  with  this 
principle,  1  shall  think  myself  amply  rewarded,  if 
I  can  be  so  fortunate  as  to  render  any  service  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  posterity. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  gentlemen  of  the  congress — 

Being  sei.fible  that  colony  matters  of  great  inv 
portance  will  claim  your  attention  at  this  meeting, 
I  will  not  take  vin  too  much  of  your  time  from  the 
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public  business.  Some  further  regulations  respect 
ing  the  courts  of  justice,  the  state  of  the  continen 
tal  battalions,  and  the  better  ordering  of  the 
militia  of  this  province,  will  necessarily  be  the 
subject  of  your  disquisitions. 

You  must  be  convinced  of  the  many  difficulties 
we  labor  under,  arising  from  the  number  that  still 
remain  among  us,  under  the  shelter  of  an  affected 
neutrality.  The  arguments  alleged  for  their  con- 
duct, appear  too  weak  to  merit  a  refutation.  This 
is  no  time  to  talk  of  moderation:  in  the  present 
instance  it  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  An  appeal,  an 
awful  appeal,  is  made  to  Heaven,  and  thousands  of 
lives  are  in  jeopardy  every  hour.  Our  northern 
brethren  point  to  their  wounds,  and  call  for  our 
most  vigorous  exertions;  and  God  forbid  that  so 
noble  a&ontest  should  end  in  an  infamous  conclu 
sion.  You  will  not,  therefore,  be  biassed  by  any 
suggestions  from  these  enemies  of  American  li 
berty,  or  regard  any  censure  they  may  bestow  on 
the  forwardness  and  zeal  of  this  infant  colony. — 
You  must  evidently  perceive  the  necessity  of 
making  some  further  laws  respecting  these  non- 
associates;  and  though  there  may  be  some  who  ap- 
pear at  present  forward  to  sign  the  association, 
yet  it  becomes  us  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
motive  and  conduct  of  these  men,  lest  the  public 
good  should  be  endangered  through  this  perfidy 
and  pretended  friendship. 

By  the  resolves  of  the  general  congress,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  united  colonies  are  permitted  to 
trade  to  any  part  of  the  world,  except  the  dominions 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain;  and  in  consequence 
of  which,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fix  on  some  mode 
«f  proceeding,  for  the  clearance  of  vessels  and 
other  matters  relative  thereto;  and  perhaps  you 
way  think  it  further  requisite,  to  appoint  proper 
officers  to  despatch  this  business,  that  the  ad- 
venturers in  trade  may  meet  with  as  little  obstruc- 
tion as  possible.  And  I  would  at  the  same  time 
recommend  to  your  consideration,  the  exorbitant 
prices  of  goods,  and  other  necessaries  of  life,  in  the 
town  of  Savannah,  and  every  part  of  the  province. 
This  certainly  requires  some  immediate  regula- 
tions, as  the  poor  must  be  greatly  distresoed  by 
such  alarming  and  unheard  of  extortions. 


disposition;  but  I  have  received  some  accounts 
rather  unfavorable.  As  this  is  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  colony, 
I  would  here  suggest,  whether  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  enter  into  some  resolves,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  future  misunderstanding  between  them 
and  our  back  settlers;  and  to  this  1  think  I  may  add0 
that  the  putting  the  province  in  the  best  posture 
of  defence,  would  be  an  object  very  requisite  at 
this  juncture. 

The  continental  congress  have  always  been 
solicitous  to  promote  the  increase  and  improve- 
ment  of  useful  knowledge,  and  with  the  highest 
satisfaction  contemplating  the  rapid  progress  of 
'he  arts  and  sciences  in  America,  have  thought 
proper  to  recommend  the  encouraging  the  manu- 
factory of  salt-petre,  sulphur,  and  gun-powder— 
The  process  is  extremely  easy,  and  I  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  any  of  the  good  people  of  this 
province  exerting  themselves  in  the  manufacture 
of  these  useful  and  necessary  articles.  If  they  once 
consider  it  is  for  the  public  good,  they  will  need 
no  other  inducement. 
Mr.  Speaker  dnd  gentlemen  of  the  congress — 

Remember  in  all  your  deliberations  you  are 
engaged  in  a  most  arduous  undertaking.  Genera- 
tions yet  unborn  may  owe  their  freedom  and  happi- 
ness to  your  determination,  and  may  bestow  bles- 
sings or  execrations  on  your  memory,  in  such  man- 
ner as  you  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  you  by 
your  constituents.  Thoughts  like  these  will  influ- 
ence you  to  throw  aside  every  prejudice,  and  to 
exert  your  utmost  efforts  to  preserve  unanimityj 
firmness  and  impartiality  in  all  your  proceedings* 
Archibald  Builock. 


With  respect  to  Indian  affairs,  I  hoped  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  assuring  you,  from  the  state  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  that  they  were 
in  every  respect  friendly  and  warmly  attached  to 
our  interest,  and  that  there  was  the  greatest  rea 
son  to  expect  a  continuance  of  the  same  friendly 


The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  Speech. 

The  following  piece,  wrote  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan 
Shiplet,  late  bishop  of  Si.  Asaph,  was  intended  to 
have  been  spoken  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the  bill  for 
altering  the  charter  of  the  co'any  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts-Bay; and  is  now  exhibited  to  the  public 
for  their  perusal:  It  is  the  whole  of  the  pamphlet, 
save  ati  advertisement  that  preceded  the  work,  which 
we  thought  needless  to  insert. 

[Maryland  Gazette,  Sept.  29,  1774. 
It  is  of  such  great  importance  to  compos'-,  or 
even  to  moderate,  the  dissensions  which  subsist 
at  present  between  our  unhappy  country  and  her 
colonies,  that  1  cannot  help  endeavoring,  from  the 
fuini  prospect  I  have  of  contributing  something  to 
so  good  an  end,  to  overcome  the  inexpressible 
reluctance  I  feel  at  uttering  my  thoughts  before 
the  most  respectable  of  all  audiences. 
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The  true  object  of  all  our  deliberations  on  this 
occasion,  which  I  hope  we  shall  never  lose  sight  of, 
is  a  full  and  cordial  reconciliation  with  North  Ame- 
rica. Now  I  own,  my  lords,  I  have  many  doubts 
whether  the  terrors  and  punishments  we  hang  out 
to  them  at  present  are  the  surest  means  of  produc- 
ing this  reconciliation.  Let  us  at  least  do  this 
justice  to  the  people  of  North  America,  to  own 
that  we  can  all  remember  a  time  when  they  were 
much  better  friends  than  at  present  to  their  mother 
country.  They  are  neither  our  natural  nor  our 
determined  enemies.  Before  the  stamp-act,  we 
considered  them  in  the  light  of  as  good  subjects  as 
the  natives  of  any  county  in  England. 

It  is  worth  while  to  enquire  by  what  step3  we 
first  gained  their  affection,  and  preserved  it  so 
long;  and  by  what  conduct  we  have  lately  lost  it. 
Such  an  enquiry  may  point  out  the  means  of  restor- 
ing peace,  and  make  the  use  of  force  unnecessary 
against  a  people,  whom  I  cannot  yet  forbear  to 
consider  as  our  brethren.      ,-., 


It  has  always  been  a  most  arduous  taste  to  go- 
vern distant  provinces,  with  evea  a  tolerable  ap- 
pearance of  justice.     The  viceroys  and  governors 
of  other  nations  are  usually  temporary  tyrants,  who 
think  themselves  obliged  to  make  the  most  of  their 
time;  who  not  only  plunder  the  people,  but  carry 
away  their  spoils,  and  dry  up  all  the  sources  of 
commerce  and  industry.     Taxation,  in  their  hands, 
is  an  Unlimited  power  of  oppression:  but  in  what- 
ever  hands  the  power  of  taxation  is   lodged,   it 
implies  and  includes  all  other  powers.     Arbitrary 
taxation   is  plunder  authorised  by  law:  it  is  the 
Support  and  the  essence  of  tyranny,  and  ha3  done 
more  mischief  to  mankind,  than  those  Other  three 
scourges  from  Heaven,  famine,  pestilence  and  the 
sword.     I  need  not  carry  your  lordship  out  of  your 
own  knowledge,  or  out  of  your  own  dominions,  to 
make  you  conceive  what  misery  this  right  of  taxa- 
tion  is  capable  of  producing  in  a  provincial  govern- 
meht.     We  need  only  recollect  that  our  country- 
men in  India  have,  in  the  space  of  five  or  six  years, 
in   virtue  of  this  right,   destroyed,  starved,  and 
driven  away  more  inhabitants  from  Bengal,  than 
are  to  be  found  at  present  in  all  our  American 
colonies;  more  than  all  those  formidable  numbers 
which  we  have  been  nursing  up  for  the  space  of 
two  hundred  years,  with  so  much  care  and  success, 
to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe.     This  is  no 
exaggeration,  my  lords,  but  plain  matter  of  fact, 
collected  from  the  accounts  sent  over  by  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, whose  name  I  mention  with  honor  and  venera- 
tion.   And,  1  must  own.  such  accounts  have  ven 
■ 21. 


much  lessened  the  pleasure  I  used  to  feel  in  think- 
ing myself  an  Englishman.  We  ought  surely  not 
to  hold  our  colonies  totally  inexcusable  for  wish- 
ing to  exempt  themselves  from  a  grievance,  which 
has  Caused  such  unexampled  devastation;  and,  my 
lords,  it  would  be  too  disgraceful  to  ourselves,  to 
try  so  cruel  an  experiment  more  than  once.  Let 
us  reflect,  that  before  these  innovations  were 
thought  of,  by  following  the  line  of  good  conduct 
which  had  been  marked  out  by  our  ancestors,  we 
governed  North  America  with  mutual  benefit  to 
them  and  ourselves.  It  was  a  happy  idea,  that 
made  us  first  consider  them  rather  as  instruments 
of  commerce  than  as  objects  of  government.  It 
was  wise  and  generous  to  give  them  the  form  and 
the  spirit  of  our  own  constitution,  an  assembly,  in 
which  a  greater  equali  y  of  representation  has  been 
preserved  them  at  home,  and  councils  and  gover- 
nors, such  as  were  adapted  to  their  situation, 
though  they  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  very 
inferior  copies  of  the  dignity  of  this  house,  and  the 
majesty  of  the  crown. 


But  what  is  far  more  valuable  then  all  the  rest, 
we  gave  them  liberty.     We  allowed  them  to  use 
their  own  judgment  in  the  management  of  their 
own   interest.     The  idea   of  taxing   them   never 
entered  our  heads.     On  the  contrary  they  have 
experienced  our  liberality  on  many  public  occa^ 
sions:  we  have  given  them  bounties  to  encourage 
their  industry,  and  have  demanded  no  return  but 
what  every  state  exacts  from  its  colonies,  the  advan* 
tages  of  an  exclusive  commerce,  and  the  regula- 
tions that  are  necessary  to  secure  it.     We  made 
requisitions  to  them  on  great  occasions,  in   the 
same  manner  as  our  princes  formerly  asked  bene- 
volences of  their  subjects;  and  as  nothing  was  asked 
but  what  was  visibly  for  the  public  good,  it  was 
always  granted;  and  they  some  times  did  more  than 
we   expected.     The  matter  of  right  Was  neither 
disputed,  nor  even  considered.     And   let  us  not 
forget  that  the  people  Of  New-England  were  them, 
selves,  during  the  last  war,  the  most  forward  of  all 
in  the  national  cause;  that  every  year  we  voted 
them  a  considerable  sum,  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  Zealand  their  services;  that,  in  the  preceding 
war,  they  alone  enabled  us  to  make  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la-Cbapelle,  by  furnishing   hs  with   the  only 
equivalent  for  the  towns  that  were  taken  from  our 
allies  in  Flanders;  and  that,  in  times  of  peace,  they 
alone  have  taken  from  us  six  times  as  much  of  our 
wodlen  manufactures   as    the  whole   kingdom  of 
Ireland.     Such  a  colony,  my  lords,  not  only  from 
the  justice,  but  from  the  gratitude  we  owe  them, 
uve  a  right  to  bo  heard  in  their  defence;  and  if 
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their  crimes  are  not  of  the  most  inexpiable  kind, 
I  could  almost  say,  they  have  aright  to  be  forgiven. 

Rut  in  the  times  we  speak  of,  our  public  inter- 
course was  carried  on  with  ease  and  satisfaction. 
We  regarded  them  as  our  friends  and  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  relied  as  much  upon  their  fidelity  as  on 
the  inhabitants  of  our  own  country.  They  saw  our 
power  with  pleasure,  for  they  considered  it  only  as 
their  protection.  They  inherited  our  laws,  our 
language,  and  our  custom*;  they  preferred  our 
manufactures,  and  followed  our  fashions  with  a 
partiality  that  secured  our  execlusive  trade  with 
them  more  effectually  than  all  the  regulations  and 
vigilance  of  the  custom  house.  Had  we  suffered 
them  to  enrich  us  a  little  longer,  and  to  grow  a 
little  richer  themselves,  their  men  of  fortune,  like 
the  West-Indians,  wou'd  undoubtedly  have  made 
this  country  the  place  of  their  education  and  resort. 
For  they  looked  up  to  England  with  reverence  and 
affection,  a<  to  the  country  of  their  friends  and 
ancestors.  They  esteemed  and  they  called  it  their 
home,  and  thought  of  it  as  the  Jews  once  thought 
of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

Now,  ;ny  lords,  consider  with  yourselves  what 
were  the  chains  and  ties  that  united  this  people 
to  their  mother-country  with  so  much  warmth  and 
affection,  at  so  amazing  a  distance.  The  colonies 
of  other  natrons  have  been  discontented  with  their 
treatment,  and  not  without  sufficient  cause;  always 
murmuring  at  their  grievances,  and  some  times 
breaking  out  into  acts  of  rebellion.  Our  subjects 
at  home,  with  all  their  reasons  for  satisfaction,  have 
never  been  entirely  satisfied.  Since  the  beginning 
of  this  century  we  have  had  two  rebellions,  several 
plots  and  conspiracies;  and  we  ourselves  been 
witnesses  to  the  most  dangerous  excesses  of 
sedition.  But  the  provinces  in  North  America  have 
engaged  in  no  party,  have  excited  no  opposition, 
they  have  been  utter  strangers  even  to  the  name 
of  whig  and  tory.  In  all  changes,  in  all  revolu- 
tions, they  h^ve  quietly  followed  the  fortunes  and 
submitted  to  the  government  of  England. 

Now  let  me  appeal  to  your  lordships  as  to  men 
of  enlarged  and  liberal  minds,  who  have  been  led 
by  your  office  and  rank  to  the  study  of  historv. 
Can  you  find  in  the  long  succession  of  ages,  in 
the  whole  extent  of  human  affairs,  a  single  instance 
where  distant  provinces  have  been  preserved  ir 
so  flourishing  a  state,  and  kept  at  the  same  time 
in  such  due  subjection  to  their  mother-country? 
My  lords,  there  is  no  instance;  the  case  never 
existed  before.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  singular 
phenomenon  in  all  civil  history;  and  the  cause  of 


it  well  deserves  your  serious  consideration.  The 
true  cause  is,  that  a  mother-country  never  existed 
before,  who  placed  her  natives  and  her  colonies  on 
the  same  equal  footing;  and  joined  with  them  in 
fairly  carrying  on  one  common  interest. 

You  ought  to  consider  this,  my  lords,  not  as  a 
mere  historical  fact,  but  as  a  most  important  and 
invaluable  discovery.  It  enlarges  our  ideas  of  the 
power  and  energy  of  good  government  beyond  all 
former  examples;  and  shews  that  it  can  act  like 
gravitation  at  the  greatest  distances.  It  proves  to 
a  demonstration  that  you  may  have  good  subjects 
in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  earth,  if  you  will  but 
treat  them  with  kindness  and  equity.  If  you  have 
any  doubts  of  the  truth  of  this  kind  of  reasoning, 
the  experience  we  have  had  of  a  different  kind  will 
entirely  remove  them. 

The  good  genius  of  our  country  had  led  us  to 
the  simple  and  happy  method  of  governing  free- 
men, which  I  have  endeavored  to  describe.  Our 
ministers  received  it  from  their  predecessors  and 
for  some  time  continued  to  observe  it;  but  without 
knowing  its  value.  At  length,  presuming  on  their 
own  wisdom,  and  the  quiet  dispositions  of  the 
Americans,  they  flattered  themselves  that  we  might 
reap  great  advantages  from  their  prosperity  by 
destroying  the  cause  of  it.  They  chose,  in  an 
unlucky  hour,  to  treat  them  as  other  nations  have 
thought  fit  to  treat  their  colonies;  they  threatened, 
and  they  taxed  them. 

I  do  not  now  enquire  whether  taxation  is  mitter 
of  right;  I  only  consider  it  as  matter  of  experiment: 
for  surely  the  art  of  government  itself  is  founded 
on  experience.  I  need  not  suggest  what  were  the 
consequences  of  this  change  of  measures.  The  evils 
produced  by  it  were  such  as  we  still  remember 
and  still  feel.  We  suffered  more  by  our  loss  of 
trade  with  them,  than  the  wealth  flowing  in  from 
India  was  able  to  recompense.  The  bankruptcy 
of  the  East-India  company  may  be  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  the  rapine  abroad  and  the  knavery 
at  home;  but  it  certainly  would  have  been  delayed 
some  years,  had  we  continued  our  commerce  with 
them  in  the  single  article  of  tea.  But  that  and 
many  other  branches  of  trade  have  been  diverted 
into  other  channels,  and  may  probably  never  return 
entire  to  their  own  old  course.  But  what  is  worst 
of  all,  we  have  lost  their  confidence  and  friendship; 
-ve  have  ignorantly  undermined  the  most  solid 
foundation  of  our  own  power. 

In  order  to  observe  the  strictest  impartiality,  it 
is  but  just  for  us  to  enquire  what  we  have  gained 
by  these  taxes  as  well  as  what  we  have  lost.    I  am 
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uniformly  adopted  this  t-quiuble  administration  in 
all  our  distant  provinces  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  admit,  it  would  have  placed  this  country, 
for  ages,  at  the  head  of  human  affairs  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world.  My  lords  this  is  no  visionary, 
or  chimerical  doctrine.  The  idea  of  governing 
provinces  and  colonies  by  force  is  visionary  and 
chimerical.  The  experiment  has  often  been  tried 
and  it  never  has  succeeded.  It  ends  infallibly  in 
die  ruin  of  the  one  country  or  the  other,  or  in  the 
last  degree  of  wretchedness. 

If  there  is  any  truth,  my  lords,  in  what  I  have 
said,  and  I  most  firmly  believe  it  all  to  be  true,  let 
me  recommend  to  you  to  resume  that  generous  and 
benevolent  spirit  in  the  discussion  of  our  differ- 
ences which  used  to  be  the  source  of  our  union, 
We  certainly  did  wrong  in  taxing  them:  when  the 
stamp-act  was  repealed,  we  did  wrong  in  laying  on 
other  taxes,  which  tended  only  to  keep  alive  a 
f-laim  that  was  ir  ischievous,  impracticable  and 
useless.  We  acted  contrary  to  our  own  principles 
of  liberty,  and  to  the  generous  sentiments  of  our 
sovereign,  when  we  desired  to  have  their  judges 
dependent  on  the  crown  for  their  stipends  as  well 
as  their  continuance.  It  was  equally  unwise  to 
wish  to  make  the  governors  independent  of  the 
people  for  their  salaries.  We  ought  to  consider 
the  governors,  not  as  spies  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  our  interest,  but  as  the  servants  of 
the  people,  recommended  to  them  by  us.  Our  ears 
ought  to  be  open  to  every  complaint  against  the 
governors;  but  we  ought  not  to  suffer  the  gover- 
nors to  complain  of  the  people.     We  have  taken  a 


assured  that  out  of  all  the  sums  raised  in  America 
the  last  year  but  one,  if  the  expenses  are  deducted, 
which  the  natives  would  else  have  discharged 
themselves,  the  net  revenue  paid  into  the  treasury 
to  go  in  aid  of  the  sinking  fund,  or  to  be  employed 
in  whatever  public  services  parliament  shall  think 
fit,  is  eighty-five  pounds.  Eighty-five  pounds,  my 
lords,  is  the  whole  equivalent  we  have  received 
for  all  the  hatred  and  mischief,  and  all  the  infinite 
losses  this  kingdom  has  suffered  during  that  year 
in  her  disputes  with  North  America.  Money  that 
is  earned  so  dearly  as  this,  ought  to  be  expended 
with  great  wisdom  and  economy.  My  lords,  were 
you  to  take  up  but  one  thousand  pounds  more  from 
North  America  upon  the  same  terms,  the  nation 
itself  would  be  a  bankrupt.  But  the  most  amazing 
and  most  alarming  circumstances  are  still  behind. 
It  is    that  our  case  is  so  incurable,  that  all  this 

experience  has  made  no  impression  upon  us.    And 

yet,  my  lords,  if  you  could  but  keep  these  facts, 

which  I  have  ventured  to  lay  before  you,  for  a  few 

moments  in  your  minds  (supposing  your  right  of 

taxation  to  be  never  so  clear)  yet  1  think  you  must 

necessarily  perceive  that  it  cannot  be  exercised  in 

any  manner  that  can  be  advantageous  to  ourselves 

or  them.    "We  have  not  always  the  wisdom  to  tax 

ourselves  with  propriety;  and  I  am  confident  we 

could  never  tax  a  people  at  that  distance,  without 

infinite  blunders,  and  infinite  oppression.     And  to 

own  the  truth,  my  lords,  we  are  not  honest  enough 

to  trust  ourselves  with  the  power  of  shifting  our 

own  burthens  upon  them.     Allow  me  therefore  to 

conclude,  I  thiuk  unanswerably,  that  the  incon- 
venience and  distress  we  have  felt  in  this  change  (different  method,  to  which  no  small  part  of*  our 

of  our  conduct,  no  less  than  the  ease  and  tranquility    difficulties  are  owing.     Our  ears  have  been  open 

we  formerly  found  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  will  force   t0  the  governors  and  shut  to  the  people.      This 


us,  if  we  have  any  sense  left,  to  return  to  the  good 
eld  path  we  trode  in  so  long,  and  found  it  the  way 
of  pleasantness. 


must  necessarily  led  us  to  countenance  the  jobs  of 
interested  men,  under  the  pretence  of  defending 
the  rights   of  the  crown.      But  the  people  arc 


I  desire  to  have  it  understood,  that  I  am  oppos- 1  certainly  the  best  judges  whether  they  are  well 
ing  no  rights  legislature  may  think  proper  to  claim:  I  governed;   and  the  crown  can   have  no  rights  in- 


J  am  only  comparing  two  different  methods  of  go- 
vernment. By  your  old  rational  and  generous  ad- 
ministration, by  treating  the  Americans  as  your 
friends  and  fellow-citizens,  you  made  them  the 
happiest  of  human  kind;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
drew  from  them,  by  commerce,  more  clear  profit 
than  Spain  has  drawn  from  all  its  mines;  and  their 
growing  numbers  werea  daily  increase  and  addition 


consistent  with  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

Now,  my  lords,  we  ought  to  do  what  I  have 
suggested,  and  many  things  more,  out  of  prudence 
and  justice,  to  win  their  affection,  and  to  do  them 
public  service. 

If  we  have  a  right  to  govern  them,  let  us  exert 
it  for  the  true  ends  of  government.  But,  my  lords, 
to  your  strength.  There  was  no  room  for  improve-  j  "/hat  we  ought  to  do,  from  motives  of  reason  and 
ment  or  alteration  in  so  noble  a  system  of  policy  justice,  is  much  more  than  is  sufficient  to  bring 
as  this.  It  was  sanctified  by  time,  by  experience,  them  to  a  reasonable  accommodation.  For  thus^  as 
by  public  utility.  I  will  venture  to  use  a  bold  I  apprehend,  stands  the  case:  They  petition  for 
language  my  lords;  I  will  assert,  that  if  we  had' the  repeal  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  they  com- 
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plain  of  as  unjust  and  oppressive.  And  there  isi  suffered  in  more  instances  than  one,  both  in  interest 
not  a  man  amongst  us,  not  the  warmest  friend  of  and  credit,  by  not  choosing  to  give  up  points  that 
administration,  who  does  not  sincerely  wish  that   could  not  be  defended. 


act  had  never  been  made.     In  fact,  they  only  ask. 
for  what  we  wish  to  be  rid  of.     Under  such  a  dis- 
position of  mind,  one  would  imagine  there  could 
be  no  occasion  for  fleets  and  armies  to  bring  men 
to  a  good   understanding.      But,  my  lords,  our 
difficulty  lies  in  the  point  of  honor.     We  must  not 
let  down  the  dignity  of  the  mother-country;  but 
preserve  her  sovereignty  over  all  the  parts  of  the 
British  empire.      This  language  has  something  in 
it  that  sounds  pleasant  to  the  ears  of  Englishmen, 
but  is  otherwise  of  little  weight.     For  sure,  my 
lords,  there  are   methods  of  making  reasonable 
concessions,  and  yet  without  injuring  our  dignity. 
Ministers  are  generally  fruitful  in  expedients  to 
reconcile  difficulties   of  this  kind  to  escape  the 
embarrassments   of    forms,    the    competitions   of 
dignity  and  precedency;  and  to  let  clashing  rights 
sleep,  while  they  transact  their  business.     Now, 
my  lords,  on  this  occasion  can  they  find  no  excuse, 
no  pretence,  no  invention,  no  happy  turn  of  lan- 
guage, not  one  colorable  argument  for  doing  the 
greatest  service  they  can  ever  render  to  their  coun- 
try?   it  must  be  something  more  than  incapacity 
that  makes  men  barren  of  expedients  at  such  a 
season  as  this.     Do,  but  for  once,  remove  this  im- 
practicable stateliness  and  dignity,  and  treat  the 
matter  with  a  little  common  sense  and  a  little  good 
humour,  and  our  reconciliation  would  not  be  the 
work  of  an  hour.     But  after  all,  my  lords,  if  there 
is  any  thing  mortifying  in  undoing  the  errors  of 
our  ministers,   it  is  a  mortification   we  ought  to 
submit  to.     If  it  was  unjust  to  tax  them,  we  ought 
to  repeal  it  for  their  sakes;  if  it  was  unwise  to  tax 
them,  we  ought  to  repeal  it  for  our  own.     A  matter 
so  trivial  in  itself  as  the  three-penny  duty  upon  tea, 
but  which  has  given  cause  to  so  much  national 
hatred  and  reproach,  ought  not  to  be  suffered  to 
subsist  an  unnecessary  day.     Must   the  interest, 
the  commerce,  and  the  union  of  this  country  and 
her  colonies,  be  all  of  them  sacrificed  to  save  the 
credit  of  one  imprudent  measure  of  administra- 
tion?   I  own  I  cannot  comprehend  that  there  is  any 
dignity  either  in  being  in  the  wrong,  or  in  persist- 
ing in  it.    I  have  known  friendship  preserved,  and 
affection  gained,  but  I  never  knew  dignity  lost  by 
the  candid  acknowledgement  of  an  error.     And, 
my  lords,  let  me  appeal  to  your  own  experience  of 
a  few  years  backward  (I  would  not  mention  par- 
ticulars, because  I  would  pass  no  censures  and 
revive  no  unpleasant  reflections)  but  I  think  every 
candid  minister  must  own,  that  administration  has 


With  regard  to  the  people  of  Boston,  I  am  free 
to  own  that  1  never  approve  of  their  riots  nor  their 
punishment:  And  yet,  if  we  inflict  it  as  we  ought, 
with  a  consciousness  that  we  were  ourselves  the 
aggressors,  that  we  gave  the  provocation,  and  that 
their  disobedience  is  the  fruit  of  our  own  impru- 
dent and  imperious  conduct,  I  think  the  punish- 
ment cannot  rise  to  any  great  degree  of  severity. 

I  own,  my  lords,  I  have  read  the  report  of  the 
lords'  committees  of  this  house,  with  very  different 
sentiments  from  those  with  which  it  was  drawn  up. 
It  seems  to  be  designed,  that  we  should  consider 
their  violent  measures  and  speeches  as  so  many 
determined  acts  of  opposition  to  the  sovereignty  of 
England,  arising  from  the  malignity  of  their  own 
hearts.     One  would  think  the  mother  country  had 
been  totally  silent  and  passive  in  the  progress  of 
the  whole  affair.    I,  on  the  contrary,  consider  these 
violences  as  the  natural  effects  of  such  measures 
as  ours  on  the  minds  of  freemen.     And  this  is  the 
most  useful  point  of  view  in   which   government 
can  consider  them.     In  their  situation,  a  wise  man 
would  expect  to  meet  with  the  strongest  marks  of 
passion  and  imprudence,  and  be  prepared  to  for- 
give them.     The  first  and  easiest  thiDg  to  be  done 
is  to  correct  our  own  errors:  and  I  am  confident 
we  should  find  it  the  most  effectual  method  to  cor. 
rect  theirs.     At  any  rate  let  us  put  ourselves  in 
the  right;  and  then  if  we  must  contend  with  North 
America,  we  shall  be  unanimous  at  home,  and  the 
wise  and  moderate  there  will  be  our  friends.    At 
present  we  force  every  North  American  to  be  our 
enemy;  and  the   wise  and  moderate  at  home,  and 
those  immense  multitudes  which  must  soon  begin 
to  suffer  by   the  madness  of  our  rulers,  will  unite 
to  oppose  them.  It  is  a  strange  idea  we  have  taken 
up,  to  cure  their  resentments  by  increasing  their 
provocations-,  to  remove  the  effects  of  our  own  ill 
conduct  by  multiplying  the  instances  of  it.    But 
the   spirit   of  blindness   and   infatuation   is   gone 
forth.     "We  are  hurrying  wildly  on   without  any 
fixed  design,  without  any  important  object.     We 
pursue  a  vain  phantom  of  unlimited  sovereignty,, 
which  was  not  made  for  man:  and  reject  the  solid 
advantages  of  a  moderate,  useful,  and  intelligible 
authority.    That  just  God,  whom  we  have  all  so 
deeply  offended,  can  hardly  inflict  a  severer  na- 
tional punishment  than  by  committing  us  to  the 
natural  consequences  of  our  own  conduct.  Indeed, 
in  my  opinion,  a  blacker  cloud  never  hung  over  this 
island. 
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To  reason  consistently  win  the  principles  of 
justice  and  national  friendship,  which  I  have  en- 
deavored to  establish,  or  rather  to  revive  what  was 
established  by  our  ancestors,  as  our  wisest  rule  of 
conduct  for  the  government  of  America;  1  must 
necessarily  disapprove  of  the  bill  before  us,  for  it 
contradicts  every  one  of  them.  In  our  presen* 
situation  every  act  of  the  legislature,  even  our  acts 
of  severity,  ought  to  be  so  many  steps  towards  the 
reconciliation  we  wish  for.  But  to  change  the  go 
vernment  of  a  people,  without  their  consent,  is  tlie 
highest  and  most  arbitrary  act  of  sovereignty  that 
one  nation  can  exercise  over  another.  The  Ro 
mans  hardly  ever  proceeded  to  this  extremity,  even 
over  a  conquered  nanon,  till  its  frequent  revolts  and 
insurrections  had  made  them  deem  it  incorrigible. 
The  very  idea  of  it,  implies  a  most  abject  and 
slavish  dependency  in  the  inferior  state.  Recollect 
that  the  Americans  are  men  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves,  and  think  how  deeply  this  treatment 
must  affect  them.  They  have  the  same  veneration 
for  their  charters  that  we  have  for  our  Magna 
Cliarta,  and  they  ought  in  reason  to  have  greater. 
They  are  the  title  deeds  to  all  their  rights,  both 
public  and  private.  What!  my  lords,  must  these 
rights  never  acquire  any  legal  assurance  and 
stability?  can  they  derive  no  force  from  the  peace- 
able possession  of  near  two  hundred  years?  and 
must  the  fundamental  constitution  of  a  powerful 
state  be,  forever,  subject  to  as  capricious  altera- 
tions a9  you  think  #t  to  make  in  the  charters  of  a 
little  mercantile  company  or  the  corporation  of  a 
borough?  this  will  undoubtedly  furnish  matter  for 
a  more  pernicious  debate  than  has  yet  been  moved. 
Every  other  colony  will  make  the  case  its  own. — 
Tney  will  complain  that  their  rights  can  never  be 
ascertained;  that  every  thing  belonging  to  them 
depends  upon  our  arbitrary  will;  and  may  think  it 
better  to  run  any  hazard,  than  to  submit  to  the 
Violence  of  their  mother-country,  in  a  matter  in 
Which  they  can  see  neither  moderation  nor  end. 

But  let  us  coolly  enquire,  what  is  the  reason  of 
this  unheard  of  innovation.  Is  it  to  make  them 
peaceable?  my  lords,  it  will  make  them  mad.  Will 
they  be  better  governed  if  we  introduce  this 
change?  will  they  be  more  our  friends?  the  least 
that  such  a  measure  can  do,  is  to  make  them  hate 
us.  And  would  to  God,  my  lords,  we  had  governed 
ourselves  with  as  much  economy,  integrity  and 
prudence,  as  they  have  done.  Let  them  continue 
to  enjoy  the  liberty  our  fathers  gave  them.  Gave 
them,  did  I  say?  they  are  co-heirs  cf  liberty  with 
ourselves;  and  their  portion  of  the  inheritance  has 
been  much  better  looked  after  than  ours,    Suffer 


them  to  enjoy  a  little  longer  that  short  period  of 
nublic  integrity  and  domestic  happiness,  which 
seems  to  be  the  portion  allotted  by  Providence  to 
young  rising  states.  Instead  of  hoping  that  their 
constitution  may  receive  improvement  from  our 
skill  in  government,  the  most  useful  wish  I  can 
form  in  their  favor,  is  that  Heaven  may  long  pre- 
serve them  from  our  vices  and  our  politics. 

Let  me  add  further— that  to  make  any  changes  in 
their  government,  without  their  consent,  would  be 
to  transgress  the  wisest  rules  of  policy,  and  to 
wound  our  most  important  interests.  As  they  in. 
crease  in  numbers  and  in  riches,  our  comparative 
strength  must  lessen.  In  another  sge,  when  our 
power  has  begun  to  lose  something  of  its  superiority, 
we  should  be  happy  if  we  could  support  our  au* 
thority  by  mutual  good  will  and  the  habit  of  com- 
manding;  but  chiefly  by  those  original  establish- 
ments, which  time  and  public  honor  might  have 
i  endered  inviolable.  Our  posterity  will  then  have 
reason  to  lament  that  they  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  those  treasures  of  public  friendship  and  con- 
fidence which  our  fathers  had  wisely  hoarded  up, 
and  we  are  throwing  away.  'Tis  hard,  'tis  cruel, 
besides  all  our  debts  and  taxes,  and  those  enormous 
expenses  which  are  multiplying  upon  us  every  year, 
to  load  our  unhappy  sons  with  the  hatred  and  curse 
of  North  America.  Indeed,  my  lords,  we  are  treat- 
ing posterity  very  scurvily.  We  have  mortgaged 
all  the  lands;  we  have  cut  down  all  the  oaks;  we 
are  now  trampling  down  the  fences,  rooting  up  the 
seedlings  and  samplers,  and  ruining  all  the  re- 
sources of  another  age.  We  shall  send  the  next 
generation  into  the  weld,  like  the  wretched  heh 
of  a  worthless  father,  without  money,  credit  or 
friends;  with  a  striped,  incumbered,  and  perhaps 
untenanted  estate. 

Having  spoke  so  largly  against  the  principle  of 
the  bill,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  it.  I  shall  only  observe  that,  even  if  we 
had  the  consent  of  the  people  to  alter  their  govern- 
ment,  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  such  alterations 
as  these.  To  give  the  appointment  of  the  gover- 
nor and  council  to  the  crown,  and  the  disposal  of 
all  places,  even  of  the  judges,  and  with  a  power 
of  removing  them,  to  the  governor,  is  evidently 
calculated  with  a  view  to  form  a  strong  party  in 
our  favor.  This  I  know  has  been  done  in  other 
colonies;  but  still  this  is  opening  a  source  of  per- 
petual discord,  where  it  is  our  interest  always  to 
agree.  If  we  mean  any  thing  by  this  establish- 
ment, it  is  to  support  the  governor  and  the  council 
against  the  people,  i.  e.  to  qurrrel  with  our  friends. 
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that  we  may  please  their  servants.  This  scheme 
of  governing  them  by  a  party  is  not  wisely  imagined, 
5t  is  much  too  premature,  and,  at  all  events,  must 
turn  to  our  disadvantage.  If  it  fails,  it  will  only 
make  us  contemptible;  if  it  succeeds,  it  will  make 
us  odious.  It  is  our  interest  to  take  very  little 
part  in  their  domestic  administration  of  govern- 
ment, but  purely  to  watch  over  them  foe  their  good- 
"We  never  gained  so  much  by  North  America  as 
when  we  let  them  govern  themselves,  and  were 
content  to  trade  v  ith  them  and  to  protect  them. 
One  would  think,  my  lords,  there  was  some  statute 
law,  prohibiting  us,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
to  profit  by  experience. 

My  lords,  I  have  ventured  to  lay  my  thoughts 
before  you,  on  the  greatest  national  concern  that 
ever  came  under  your  deliberation,  with  as  much 
honesty  as  you  will  meet  with  from  abler  men,  »nd 
with  a  melancholy  assurance,  that  not  a  word  of  it 
will  be  regarded.  And  yet,  my  lords,  with  your 
permission,  I  will  waste  one  short  argument  more 
on  the  same  cause,  one  that  I  own  I  am  fond  of. 
and  which  contains  in  it,  what,  I  think,  must  effect 
every  generous  mind.  My  lords,  I  look  upon  North 
America  as  the  only  great  nursery  of  freemen  now 
left  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  have  seen  the 
liberties  of  Poland  and  Sweden  swept  away,  in  the 
course  of  one  year,  by  treachery  and  usurpation. 
The  free  towns  in  Germany  are  like  so  many  dying 
sparks,  that  go  out  one  after  another;  and  which 
must  all  be  soon  extinguished  under  the  destruc- 
tive greatness  of  their  neighbors.  Holland  is  little 
more  than  a  great  trading  company,  with  luxurious 
manners,  and  an  exhausted  revenue;  with  little 
strength  and  with  less  spirit.  Switzerland  slone 
is  free  and  happy  within  the  narrow  inclosure  of  its 
vocks  and  vaUies.  As  for  the  state  of  this  coun- 
try, my  lords,  I  can  only  refer  myself  to  your  own 
secret  thoughts.  I  am  dispoed  to  think  and  hope 
the  best  of  public  liberty.  Were  I  to  describe  her 
according  to  my  own  ideas  at  present,  I  should  say 
that  she  has  a  sickly  countenance,  but  I  trust  she 
has  a  long  constitution. 

I  But  whatevermay  be  our  future  fate,  the  greatest 
glory  that  attends  this  country,  a  greater  than  any- 
other  nation  ever  acquired,  is  to  have  formed  and 
nursed  up  to  such  a  state  of  happiness  those  colonies 
whom  we  are  now  so  eager  to  butcher.  We  ought 
to  cherish  them  as  the  immortal  monuments  of  our 
public  justice  and  wisdom;  as  the  heirs  of  our  bet- 
ter days,  of  our  old  arts  and  manners,  and  of  our 
expiring  national  virtues.  What  work  of  art,  or 
power,  or  public  utility  has  ever  equalled  the  glory 


I  of  having  peopled  a  continent  without  guilt  or 
bloodshed,  with  a  multitude  of  free  and  happy 
commonwealths;  to  have  given  them  the  best  arts 
of  life  and  government;  and  to  have  suffered  them, 
under  the  shelter  of  our  authority,  to  acquire  in 
peace  the  skill  to  use  them.  In  comparison  of  this, 
he  policy  of  governing  by  influence,  and  even  the 
pride  of  war  and  victory,  are  dishonest  tricks  and 
poor  contemptible  pageantry. 

We  seem  not  to  be  sensible  of  the  high  and  im- 
portant trust  which  Providence  has  committed  to 
our  charge.  The  most  precious  remains  of  civil 
liberty,  that  the  world  can  now  boast  of,  are  now 
lodged  in  our  hands;  and  God  forbid  that  we  should 
violate  so  sacred  a  deposite.  By  enslaving  your 
colonies,  you  not  only  ruin  the  peace,  the  com- 
merce, and  the  fortunes  of  both  countries,  but  you 
extinguish  the  fairest  hopes,  shut  up  the  last  asylum 
of  mankind.  I  think,  my  lords,  without  being 
weakly  superstitious,  that  a  good  man  may  hope 
that  Heaven  will  take  part  against  the  execution 
of  a  plan  which  seems  big  not  only  with  mischief, 
but  impiety. 

Let  us  be  content  with  the  spoils  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  east.  If  your  lordships  can  see  no  im- 
propriety in  it,  let  the  plunderer  and  oppressor 
still  go  free.  But  let  not  the  love  of  liberty  be 
the  only  crime  you  think  worthy  of  punishment.  I 
fear  we  shall  soon  make  it  a  part  of  our  natural 
character,  to  ruin  every  thing  that  has  the  mis» 
fortune  to  depend  upon  us*.  • 

No  nation  has  ever  before  contrived,  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time,  without  any  war  or  public  calamity 
(unless  unwise  measures  may  be  so  called)  to 
destroy  such  ample  resources  of  commerce,  wealth 
and  power,  as  of  late  were  ours,  and  which,  if  they 
had  been  rightly  improved,  might  have  raised  us 
to  a  state  of  more  honorable  and  more  permanent 
greatness  than  the  world  has  yet  seen. 

Let  me  remind  the  noble  lords  in  administration, 
that  before  the  stamp-act,  they  had  power  sufficient 
to  answer  all  the  just  ends  of  government,  and  they 
were  all  completely  answered.  If  that  is  the  power 
;hey  want,  though  we  have  lost  much  of  it  at  pre- 
sent, a  few  kind  words  would  recover  it  all. 

But  if  the  tendency  of  this  bill  is,  as  I  own  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  to  acquire  a  power  of  governing  them 
by  influence  and  corruption,  in  the  first  place,  my 
lords  this  isnottruegovernment,  but  a  sophisticated 
'iind,  which  counterfeits  the  appearance,  but  with- 
out the  spirit  or  virtue  of  the  true:  and  then,  as  it 
tends  to  debase  their  spirits  and  corrupt  tLeir  mm- 
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ners,  to  destroy  all  that  is  great  and  respectable  in 
so  considerable  a  part  of  the  human  species,  and 
by  degrees  to  gather  them  together  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  under  the  yoke  of  universal  slavery — 
I  think,  for  these  reasons,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
wide  man,  of  every  honest  man,  and  of  every  Eng- 
lishman, by  all  lawful  means,  to  oppose  it. 

Annapolis,  June  29,  1769. 
Several  of  the  counties  having  before  entered  into  re- 
solutions of  non-importation  of  British  superfluities, 
and  the  province,  in  gereral,  being  invited  by  the 
people  of  Anne  Arundel  county,  to  request  some 
gentlemen  from  each  county,  to  meet  at  this  place, 
on  the  20th  instant,  in  order  that  a  general  resolu- 
tion of  non-importation  m  ght  be  formed There 

•was  accordingly  a  very  full  meeting,  at  -which  the 
following  resolutions  -were  entered  into;  and  it 
was  agreed,  that  twelve  copies  should  be  printed 
and  transmitted  to  each  county,  to  be  signed  by  the 
people,  -which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  dene  with  great 
readiness  throughout  the  province. 

We,  the  subscribers,  his  majesty's  loyal  and 
dutiful  subjects,  the  merchants,  traders,  free- 
holders, mechanics,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  province  of  Maryland,  seriously  considering 
the  present  state  and  condition  of  the  province, 
and  being  sensible  that  there  is  a  necessity  to 
agree  upon  such  measures,  as  may  tend  to  dis- 
courage, and  as  much  as  may  be,  prevent  the  use 
of  foreign  luxuries  and  superfluities,  in  the  con 
sumption  of  which  we  have  heretofore  too  much 
indulged  ourselves,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our 
private  fortunes,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  the 
ruin  of  our  families;  and,  to  this  end,  to  practice 
Ourselves,  and  as  much  as  possible,  to  promote, 
countenance,  and  encourage  in  others,  a  habit  of 
temperance,  frugality,  economy,  and  industry,  and 
considering  also,  that  measures  of  this  nature  are 
more  particularly  necessary  at  this  time,  as  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  by  imposing  taxes 
upon  many  articles  imported  hither  from  thence, 
and  from  other  parts  beyond  sea,  has  left  it  less 
in  our  power,  than  in  time  past,  to  purchase  and 
pay  for  the  manufactures  of  the  mother-country; 
which  taxes,  especially  those  imposed  by  a  late 
act  of  parliament,  laying  duties  on  tea,  paper, 
glass,  &.c.  we  are  clearly  convinced  have  been  im 
posed  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  and 
have  a  direct  and  manifest  tendency  to  deprive  us, 
in  the  end,  of  all  political  freedom,  and  reduce  us 
to  a  state  of  dependence,  inconsistent  with  that 
liberty  we  have  rightfully  enjoyed  under  the  go 
vernment  of  his  present  most  sacred  majesty,  (to 


whom  we  owe,  acknowledge,  and  will  always  joy- 
fully pay  all  due  obedience  and  allegiance)  and  of 
his  royal  predecessors,  ever  since  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  province,  until  of  very  late  time — have 
thought  it  necessary  to  unite,  as  nearly  as  our  cir- 
cumstances will  admit,  with  our  sister  colonies,  in 
resolutions  for  the  purpose  aforesaid;  and,  there- 
fore, do  hereby  agree,  and  bind  ourselves,  to  and 
with  each  other,  by  all  the  ties  and  obliga'ions  cf 
honor  and  reputation,  that  we  will  strictly  and 
faithfully  observe,  and  conform  to  the  following 
resolutions: 

FmsT,  That  we  will  not,  at  any  time  hereafter, 
directly  or  indirectly,  import,  or  cause  to  be  im- 
ported, any  manner  of  goods,  merchandize,  or 
manufactures,  which  are,  or  shall  hereafter  be, 
taxed  by  act  of  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ng  a  revenue  in  America,  (except  paper  not 
exceeding  six  shillings  per  ream,  and  except  such 
articles  only  as  orders  have  been  already  sent  for) 
but,  that  we  will  always  consider  such  taxation,  iu 
every  respect,  as  an  absolute  prohibition  to  the 
articles  that  are,  or  may  be  taxed. 

Secondly,  That  we  will  not  hereafter,  directly 
or  indirectly,  during  the  continuance  of  the  afore- 
said act  of  parliament,  import,  or  cause  to  be  im- 
ported, from  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  part  of 
Europe,  (except  such  articles  of  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  Ireland,  as  may  be  immediately  and 
legally  brought  from  thence,  and  also,  except  all 
such  goods  as  orders  have  been  already  sent  for) 
any  of  the  goods  herein  after  enumerated,  to  wit, 
horses,  spirits,  wine,  cyder,  perry,  beer,  ale,  malt, 
barley,  peas,  beef,  pork,  fish,  butter,  cheese,  tal- 
low, candles,  oil,  except  Salad-oil,  fruit,  pickles, 
confectionary,  British  refined  sugar,  mustard,  cof- 
fee,  pewter,  tin-ware  of  all  kinds,  whether  plain 
or  painted,  waiters,  and  all  kind  of  japan-ware, 
wrought  copper,  wrought  and  cast  brass,  and  bell- 
metal,  watches,  clocks,  plate,  and  all  other  gold 
and  silversmiths'  work,  trinkets,  and  jewellery  of 
all  kinds,  gold  and  silver  lace,  joiners'  and  cabinet 
work  of  all  sorts,  looking-glasses,  upholstery  of  all 
kinds,  carriages  of  all  kinds,  ribbons  and  millinery 
>f  all  kinds,  except  tvig-ribbon,  laces  cambrick, 
lawn,  muslin,  kenling,  gauze  of  all  kinds,  except 
Boulting-cloths,  silks  of  all  kinds,  except  raw  and 
serving  silk,  and  wig  cauls,  velvets,  chintzes,  and 
oalicoes  of  all  sorts,  of  more  than  twenty  pence, 
per  yard,  East-India  goods  of  every  kind,  except 
sall-pttre,  black  pepper,  and  spices,  printed  linens, 
and  printed  cottons,  striped  linens,  and  cotton?,, 
check   linens,   and    cotton    checks   of  all   kinds, 
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handkerchiefs  of  all  kinds,  at  more  tiian  ten  ah  * 
lings  per  dozen;  cotton  velvets,  and  all  kind  01 
cotton,  or  cotton  and  linen  stuffs,  bed  bunts,  and 
bed-ticking  of  all  sorts,  cotton  counterpanes  anr' 
coverlids,  British  manufactured  linens  of  all  kinds 
except  sail-cloth,  Irish  and  all  foreign  linens,  abovt 
one  shilling  and  six  pence  per  yard;  woolen  clo.h, 
above  five  quarters  wide,  of  more  than  five  shillings 
per  yard;  narrow  cloths  of  all  sorts,  of  more  than 
three  shillings  per  yard;  worsted  stuffs  of  all  sorts, 
above  thirteen  pence  per  yard;  silk  and  worsted, 
silk  and  cotton,  silk  and  hair,  and  hair  and  worsted 
stuffs  of  all  kinds,  worsted  and  hair  shags,  mourn- 
ing  of  all  and  every  kind,  stockings,  caps,  waistcoat 
and  breeches  patterns  of  all  kinds,  rugs  of  all  sorts, 
above  eight  shillings;  blankets,  above  five  shillings, 
per  blanket;  mens  and  womens  ready  made  clothes, 
snd  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds,  hats  of  all  kinds, 
of  more  than  two  shillings  per  hat;  wigs,  gloves, 
and  mits  of  all  kinds,  stays  and  bodices  of  all  sorts, 
boots,  saddles,  and  all  manufactures  of  leather,  and 
skins  of  all  kinds,  except  mens  and  -womens  shoes,  of 
not  more  than  four  shillings  per  pair,  whips,  brushes, 
and  brooms  of  all  sorts,  gilt,  and  hair  trunks, 
paintings,  carpets  of  all  sorts,  snuff  boxes,  snuff, 
and  other  manufactured  tobacco,  soap,  starch, 
playing  cards,  dice,  English  china,  English  ware, 
in  imitation  of  China,  delph  and  stone  ware,  of  all 
sorts,  except  milk-pans,  stone  bottles,  jugs,  pitch- 
ers, and  chamber  pots,  marble  and  wrought  3tone 
of  any  kind,  except  scythe-stones;  mill  stones,  and 
grind-stones,  iron  castings,  ironmongery  of  all 
sorts,  except  nails;  hoes,  steel,  handicraft  and  manu- 
facturers tools,  locks,  frying-pans,  scythes  and 
sickles,  cutlery  of  all  sorts,  except  knives  and  forks, 
not  exceeding  three  shillings  per  dozen;  knives, 
scissors,  sheep  shears,  needles,  pins  and  thimbles, 
razors,  chirurgical  instruments  and  spectacles, 
cordage,  or  tarred  rope  of  all  sorts,  seins,  ships 
colors  ready  made,  ivory,  horn,  and  bone  ware  of 
all  sorts,  except  combs. 

Tm«ni.r,  That  we  will  not,  during  the  time 
aforesaid,  import  any  wines,  of  any  kind  whatever, 
or  purchase  the  same  from  any  person  whatever, 
except  such  wines  as  are  already  imported,  or  for 
which  orders  are  already  sent. 

Fourthlt,  That  we  will  not  kill  or  suffer  to  be 
killed,  or  sell,  or  dispose  to  any  person,  whom  we 
have  reason  to  believe  intends  to  kill,  any  ewe- 
lamb  that  shall  be  yeaned  before  the  first  d«y  of 
May  in  any  year,  during  the  time  aforesaid. 

Fxfthlt,  That  we  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly, 
during  the  time  aforesaid,  purchase,  take  up,  or 


receive,  on  any  terms,  or  conditions  whatever,  any 
of  the  goo  -s  enumerated  in  the  second  resolution, 
that  shall,  or  may  be  imported  into  this  province, 
contrary  to  the  intent  and  design  of  these  resoltu 
tions,  by  any  person  whatever,  or  consigned  to  any 
factor,  agent,  manager,  or  storekeeper  here,  by 
any  person  residing  in  Great  Britain,  or  elsewhere; 
and  if  any  such  goods  shall  be  imported,  we  will 
not,  upon  any  consideration  whatever,  rent  or  sell 
to,  or  permit  any  way  to  be  made  use  of  by  any 
such  importer,  his  agent,  factor,  manager,  or  store* 
keeper,  or  any  person,  on  his,  or  their  behalf,  any 
store  house,  or  other  house,  or  any  kind  of  place 
whatever,  belonging  to  us,  respectively,  for  expos* 
ing  to  sale,  or  even  securing  any  such  goods,  nor 
will  we  suffer  any  such  to  be  put  on  shore  on  our 
respective  properties. 

Sjsthlt,  That  if  any  person  shall  import,  or 
endeavor  to  import,  from  Great  Britain  or  any 
part  of  Europe,  any  goods  whatever,  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  design  of  the  foregoing  resolutions, 
or  shall  sell  any  goods  which  he  has  now,  or  may 
hereafter  have  on  hand,  or  may  import,  on  any 
other  terms  than  are  herein  expres>  ed,  we  will  not, 
at  any  time  hereafter,  deal  with  any  such  person  , 
his  agent,  manager,  factor,  Or  storekeeper,  for  any 
commodity  whatever;  and  that  such  of  us  as  are, 
or  may  be  sellers  of  goods,  will  not  take  any  ad- 
vantage of  the  scarcity  of  goods,  that  this  agree- 
ment may  occasion,  but  will  sell  such  as  we  have 
now  on  hand,  or  may  hereafter  import,  or  have  for 
sale,  at  the  respective  usual  and  accustomed  rates 
for  three  years  last  past. 

Seventhly,  That  we  will  not,  during  the  time 
aforesaid,  import  into  this  province,  any  of  the 
goods  above  enumerated  for  non-importation  in 
the  second  resolution,  which  have  been,  or  shall  be 
imported  from  Great  Britain,  or  some  part  of  Eu- 
rope, from  any  colony,  or  province,  which  hath  not 
entered,  or  shall  not,  within  two  months  from  the 
date  hereof,  enter  into  resolutions  of  non-importa- 
tion, nor  will  we  purchase,  take  up^  or  receive,  on 
any  terms,  or  conditions  whatever,  any  such  goods, 
from  any  person  or  persons,  that  may  import  the 
same;  nor  will  we  purchase,  take  up,  or  receive,  on 
any  terms,  or  conditions,  any  of  the  said  goods, 
which  may  be  imported  from  any  province,  or  co- 
lony, which  has  entered,  or  may  enter  into  such 
resolutions,  unless  a  certificate  shall  accompany 
such  goods,  under  the  hands  of  a  committee  of 
merchants  (if  any)  of  the  place  from  Whence  such: 
goods  shall  come  or  if  no  such  committee,  then 
under  the  hands  of  at  least  three  of  the  principal 
i merchants  th;re,  who  have  entered  into  resolution* 
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Benjamin  Rogers, 
Jonathan  Hudson, 
Murdock  Kennedy, 
Henry  Brown, 


of  non-importation,  that  such  goods  were  imported 
before  such  resolution  was  entered  into  in  such 
place.  And  that  we  will  not  purchase,  take  up, 
or  receive,  on  any  terms,  or  conditions  whatever, 
after  the  expiration  of  six  months,  from  the  date 
hereof,  from  any  colony,  or  province  aforesaid,  any 
of  the  said  enumerated  articles,  which  have  been, 
or  shall  be  imported  from  Great  Britain. 

Eighthly,  We,  the  tradesmen  and  manufac- 
turers, do  likewise  promise,  and  agree,  that  we 
will  not  avail  ourselves  df  the  scarcity  of  Europeai, 
goods,  proceeding  from  the  resolutions  for  non- 
importation, to  raise  or  enhance  the  prices  of  the 
different  articles,  or  commodities,  by  us  wrought 
up,  or  manufactured;  but  that  we  will  sell  and  dis 
pose  of  the  same,  at  the  usual  and  accustomed  rates 
we  have  done  for  these  three  years  past. 

Lastly,  That,  if  any  person,  or  persons,  what- 
ever, shall  oppose,  or  contravene  the  above  resolu- 
tions, or  act  in  opposition  to  the  true  spirit  and   William  Hammond, 
design  thereof,  we  will  consider  him,  or  them,  as  |  Andrew  Buchanan, 

»    .1     i-l     •■        ri         •  i .       ..  .l         John  Beaver, 

enemies  to  the  liberties  of  America,  and  treat  tbem, 

on  all  occasions,  with  the  contempt  they  deserve; 
provided  that  these  resolutions  shall  be  binding 
onus,  for  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  before 
mentioned  act  of  parliament,  unless  ageneral  meet- 
ing of  such  persons  at  Annapolis,  as  may,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  be  requested  by  the  people  of  the 
several  counties  in  this  province  to  meet,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  expediency  of  dispens- 
ing with  the  said  resolutions,  or  any  of  them,  not 
exceeding  four  from  each  county,  or  a  majority  of 
such  of  them  as  shall  attend,  shall  determine  other- 
wise.   

At  a  meeting  of  the  merchants,  and  others,  in- 
habitants of  Baltimore  county,  associators  for  non 

importation  of  European  goods,  held  at  Mr.  Little's, 

November  14,  1769, 

John  Smith,  chairman — 
The  committee  of  enquiry  having  reported,  that 
William  Moore,  jun.  had  imported  a  cargo  of  goods 

in  the  Lord  Cambden,  captain  John  Johnston,  from 

London,  of  the  value  of  £900  sterling,  which  they 

were  in  doubt  were  not  within  the  terms  of  the 

association.     The  following  question  was  put,  whe 

ther   M'illiam  Moore,  jun.  has   imported  the  said 

cargo  within  the  terms  mentioned  in  the  agreement 

of  the  30th  of  March  last,  to  which  he  was  a  signer? 

Upon  which  question,  the  gentlemen  present  were 

unanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  said  cargo  wa? 

imported  contrary  to  that  agreement:     Of  which 

determination   William  Moore  being  informed,  he 

alleged,  as  a  justification  of  his   conduct,  that  a' 

the  time  he  signed  the  agreement,  he  objected  to1  William  Smith 


Mr.  John  Merryman,  who  then  had  the  carriage 
'hereof,  (and  who  is  now  absent  in  London)  that 
he  would  not  sign,  unless  he  had  liberty  to  send 
"ff  his  orders  for  fail  goods,  and  to  import  the 
same:  That  some  few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Merry- 
man  informed  him,  that  the  merchants  of  the  town 
would  give  leave  to  send  off  the  orders,  and  receive 
the  fall  goods;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this 
information,  he  signed  the  agreement,  without  any 
such  condition,  written  or  expressed,  in  the  same 
"pposite  to  his  name.  After  which  the  question 
ivas  put,  whether  Mr.  Moore  should  have  liberty 
to  land  and  vend  his  whole  cargo?  Which  was 
determined  in  the  affirmative. 

For  the  AFFIRMATIVE. 
Thomas  Ewing,  H   D  Gough, 

Alexander  M'Machen,      Jonathan  Plowman^ 
Richard  Moale, 
Archibald  Buchanan, 
Hercules  Courtenay, 
John  Mdcuabb, 
Charles  Rogers, 
John  A.  Smith, 
Thomas  Place. 

For  the  NEGATIVE 
John  Moale,  John  Smith, 

Henry  Thompson,  Willium  Smith, 

William  Lux,  E   R.  Alexander  Lawson, 

Kobert  Christie,  Eoemzer  Mackie, 

Robert  Alexander,  Willi  >m  Lux. 

The  committee  of  enquiry  having  also  reported 

that    Benjamin  Hoivard  bad  inr ported  a  cargo    of 

goods,  of  the  value  of  £1700  sterling,  in  the  Lord 

Cambden,  captain  John  Johnston,  from  London,  which 

they  were  in  doubt  were  not  wi'hin  the  terms  of 

the  association  of  30th  March.     Upon  which   the 

following   question    was   put,  whether  Benjamin 

Howard  be  permitted  to  land  and  vend  the  said 

cargo,  he   having  alleged    that    he  never   signed 

the  association  of  the  30th  March,  being  then  an 

inhabitant  of  Anne-Arundel   county,  and  that  he 

apprehended  he  was  entitled  to  import  withi     the 

terms  of  the  general  association  of  the  22d  June, 

to  which  he  was  a  subscriber,  his  orders  for  the 

said  cargo  having  been  transmitted  the  1st  of  May 

Resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

For  the  AFFIRMATIVE. 


Thomas  Ewing, 
Alexander  M'Machen, 
Benjamin  Rogeis, 
Jonathan  Hudson, 
Thomas  Place, 
Henry  Thompson, 
Henry  Brown, 
William  Hammond, 
\ndrew  Buchanan, 
John  Deaver, 


H.  ».  Gou^h, 
Jonathan  PI  >vman, 
Richard  Moale, 
Archibald    Buchanan, 
Murdock  K.-nnedy, 
John  Moale, 
John  Macnabb, 
Charles  Rogers, 
John  A    Smith, 
Hercules  Courtenay 


For  the  NEGATIVE. 
John  Smith,  E.^rez^r  Micki'*, 

Robert  Christie,  A  i  xaijdei  Lh.vsoii, 

William  Lux, 
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Philadelphia,  January  3,  1774 
The  unanimity,  spirit  and  zeal,  which  have  here- 
tofore animated  all  the  colonies,  from  Boston  t> 
South  Carolina,  have  been  so  eminently  displayed 
in  the  opposition  to  the  pernicious  project  of  the 
East  India  company,  in  sending  tea  to  America, 
while  it  remains  subject  to  a  duty,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans at  the  same  time  confined  by  the  strongest 
prohibitory  laws  to  import  it  only  from  Great  Bri- 
tain,  that  a  particular  account  of  the  transactions 
of  this  city  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  all  our 
readers,  and  every  other  friend  of  American  liberty 

Upon  the  first  advice  of  this  measure,  a  general 
dissatisfaction  was  expressed,  that,  at  a  time  when 
we  were  struggling  with  this  oppressive  act,  and 
an  agreement  subsisting  not  to  import  tea  while 
subject  to  the  duty,  our  fellow  subjects  in  Eng- 
land should  form  a  measure  so  directly  tending  to 
enforce  that  act,  and  again  embroil  us  with  our 
parent  state.  When  it  was  also  considered,  that 
the  proposed  mode  of  disposing  of  the  tea,  tended 
to  a  monopoly,  ever  odious  in  a  free  country,  a 
universal  disapprobntion  shewed  itself  throughout 
the  city.  A  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was 
held  at  the  state  house  on  the  18th  October,  at 
which  great  numbers  attended,  and  the  sense  of 
the  ci'y  was  expressed  in  the  following  resolves — 

1.  That  the  disposal  of  their  own  property  is  the 
inherent  rights  of  freemen;  that  there  can  be  no 
property  in  that  which  another  can,  of  right,  take 
from  us  without  our  consent;  that  the  claim  of 
parliament  to  tax  America  is,  in  other  words,  a 
claim  of  right  to  levy  contributions  on  us  at  plea- 
sure. 

2.  That  the  duty  imposed  by  parliament  upon 
tea  !anded  in  America,  is  a  tax  on  the  Americans, 
or  levying  contributions  on  them  without  their  con 
sent. 

3.  That  the  express  purpose  for  which  the  tax 
is  levyed  on  the  Americans,  namely,  for  the  sup- 
port of  government,  administration  of  justice,  and 
defence  of  his  majesty's  dominions  in  America,  has 
a  direct  tendency  to  render  assemblies  useless,  and 
to  introduce  arbitrary  government  and  slavery. 

4.  That  a  virtuous  and  steady  opposition  to  this 
ministerial  plan  of  governing  America,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  even  the  shadow  of  liberty, 
and  is  a  duty  which  every  freeman  in  America  owes 
to  his  country,  to  himself  and  to  his  posterity. 

5.  That  the  resolution  lately  entered  into  by  the 
East  India  company  to  send  out  their  tea  to  Ame- 


rica, subject  to  the  payment  of  duties  on  its  being 
landed  here,  is  an  open  attempt  to  enforce  this 
ministerial  plan,  and  a  violent  attack  upon  the 
liberties  of  America. 

6.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  American  to  op- 
pose this  attempt. 

7.  That  whoever  shall,  directly  or  indirectly, 
countenance  this  attempt,  or  in  any  wise  aid  or 
abet  in  unloading,  receiving,  or  vewding  the  tea 
sent,  or  to  be  sent  out  by  the  East-India  company, 
while  it  remains  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  duty 
here,  is  an  enemy  to  his  country. 

8.  That  a  committee  be  immediately  chosen  to 
wait  on  those  gentlemen  who,  it  is  reported,  are 
appointed  by  the  East-India  company  to  receive, 
and  sell  the  said  tea,  and  request  them,  from  a 
regard  to  their  own  character,  and  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  city  and  province,  immediately 
to  resign  their  appointment. 

In  .consequence  of  this  appointment,  the  com- 
mittee waited  upon  the  gentlemen  in  this  city,  who 
had  been  appointed  consignees  of  the  expected 
cargo.  They  represented  to  them  the  detestation 
and  abhorrence  in  which  this  measure  was  held 
by  their  fellow-citizens,  the  danger  and  difficulties 
which  mHst  attend  the  execution.of  so  odious  a 
trust,  and  expressed  the  united  desire  of  the  city, 
that  they  would  renounce  the  commission,  and 
engage  not  to  intermeddle  with  the  ship  or  cargo 
in  any  shape  whatever. — Some  of  the  commissioners 
resigned,  in  a  manner  that  gave  general  satisfaction, 
others,  in  such  equivocal  terms  as  required  further 
explanation.  However  in  a  few  days  the  resigna- 
tion was  complete. — In  this  situation  things  remain- 
ed for  a  few  days.  In  the  mean  time,  the  general 
spirit  and  indignation  rose  to  such  a  heighth,  that 
it  was  thought  proper  to  call  another  general  meet- 
ing of  the  principal  citizens  to  consider  and  resolve 
upon  such  farther  steps  as  might  give  weight,  and 
insure  success  to  the  unanimous  opposition  now 
formed.  Accordingly  a  meeting  was  held,  for  the 
above  purpose,  at  which  a  great  number  of  respect- 
able inhabitants  attended;  and  it  appeared  to  be 
the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  entry  of  the  ship 
at  the  custom-house,  or  the  landing  any  part  of 
her  cargo,  would  be  attended  with  great  danger 
and  difficulty,  and  would  directly  tend  to  destroy 
that  peace  and  good  order  which  ought  to  be 
preserved.— An  addition  of  twelve  other  gentle 
men  was  then  made  to  the  former  committee,  and 
the  general  meeting  adjourned  till  the  arrival  of 
the  tea  ship.  Information  being  given  of  that,  the 
orice  of  tea  was  suddenly  advanced,  though  it  was 
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owing  to  a  general  scarcity  of  that  article;  yet  all 
the  possessors  of  tea,  in  order  to  give  strength  to 
the  opposition,  readily  agreed  to  reduce  the  price, 
and  sell  what  remained  in  their  hands  at  a  reason- 
able rate.  Nothing  now  remained,  but  to  keep  up 
a  proper  correspondence  and  connection  with  the 
other  colonies,  and  to  take  all  prudent  and  proper 
precautions  on  the  arrival  of  the  tea  ship. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  anxiety  and  suspense 
of  the  city  in  this  interval.  Sundry  reports  of  her 
arrival  were  received,  which  proved  premature. — 
But  on  Saturday  evening  the  25th  ult.  an  express 
came  up  from  Chester,  to  inform  the  town,  that 
the  tea  ship,  commanded  by  captain  Ayres,  with 
her  detested  cargo,  was  arrived  there,  having 
followed  another  ship  up  the  river  so  far. 

The  committee  met  early  the  next  morning,  and 
beingapprized  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Barclay, 
the  other  consignee,  who  came  passenger  in  the 
ship,  they  immediately  went  in  a  body  to  request 
his  renunciation  of  the  commission.  Mr.  Barclay 
politely  attended  the  committee,  at  the  first  re- 
quest; and  being  made  acquainted  with  the  senti- 
ments of  the  city,  and  the  danger  to  which  the 
public  liberties  of  America  were  exposed  by  this 
measure,  he,  after  expressing  the  particular  hard- 
ship of  his  situation,  also  resigned  the  commission, 
in  a  manner  which  affected  every  one  present. 

The  committee  then  appointed  three  of  their 
members  to  go  to  Chester,  and  two  others  to 
Gloucester  point,  in  order  to  have  the  earliest  op 


a  number  of  persons,  where  be  was  soon  convinced 
of  the  truth  and  propriety  of  the  representations 
which  had  been  made  to  him— and  agreed  that, 
upon  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants  being  publicly 
expressed,  he  would  conduct  himself  accordingly. 
Some  small  rudeness  being  offered  to  the  captain 
afterwards  in  the  street,  by  some  boys,  several 
gentlemen  interposed,  and  suppressed  it  before  he 
received  the  least  injury.  Upon  an  hour's  notice 
on  Monday  morning,  a  public  meeting  was  called, 
and  the  state-house  not  being  sufficient  to  hold 
the  numbers  assembled,  they  adjourned  into  the 
square.  This  meeting  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  the 
most  respectable,  both  in  the  numbers  and  rank  of 
those  who  attended  it,  that  has  been  known  in  this 
city.  After  a  short  introduction,  the  following 
resolutions^  were  not  only  agreed  to,  but  the  public 
approbation  testified  in  the  warmast  manner. 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  tea,  on  board  the  ship 
Poliy,  captain  Ayres,  shall  not  be  landed. 

2.  That  captain  Ayres  shall  neither  enter  nor 
report  his  vessel  at  the  custom-house. 

3.  That  captain  Ayres  shall  carry  back  the  tea 
immediately. 

4.  That  captain  Ayres  shall  immediately  send  a 
pilot  on  board  his  vessel,  with  orders  to  take  charge 
of  her,  and  proceed  to  Reedy-island  next  high 
water. 

5.  That  the  captain  shall  be  allowed  to  stay  in 
town  till  to-morrow,  to  provide  necessaries  for  his 


portunity  of  meeting  capt.  Ayres,  and  representing       "  &  • 

to  him  the   sense  of  the  public,   respecting  his,      6.  That  he  shall  then  beobliged  to  leave  the  town 

voyage  and  cargo.     The  gentlemen  who  bad  set  |  and  proceed  to  his  vessel,  and  make  the  best  of  his 


way  out  of  our  river  and  bay. 
7.  That  a  committee  of  four  gentlemen  be  ap- 


out  for  Chester,  receiving  intelligence   that  the 
vessel  had  weighed  anchor  about  12  o'clock,  and 

proceeded  to  town,  returned.     About  2  o'clock  she  , 

j    •       •  i  *     c  n  .  •  4.       i  i  pointed  to  see  these  resolves  carried  into  pvpch 

appeared   in  sight  of  Gloucester  point,  where  a     .  »«»»  wmucu  mro  execu- 

number  of  inhabitants  from  the  town  had  assembled  i 

with  the  gentlemen  from  the  committee.     As  she!     The  assembly  were  then  informed  of  the  spirit 
passed  along,  she  was  hailed,  and  the  captain  re- j  and  resolution  of  New.  York,   Charleston,   South 
quested  not  to  proceed  further,  but  to  come  on  ;  Carolina,  and  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Boston 
shore.     This  the  captain  complied  with,  and  was;  whereupon  it  was  unanimously  resolved- 
handed  through  a  lane  made  by  the  people,  to  the! 

gentlemen  appointed  to  confer  with  him.  They!  That  th5s  assernbly  ^S^Y  approve  of  the  con- 
represented  to  him  the  general  sentiments,  toge-!duCt  Md  SP'nt  °f  the  pe°p,e  of  New-York  Char- 
ther  with  the  danger  and  difficulties  that  would  j  leSt°n'  and  B°St°n'  and  return  their  hearty  thanks 
attend  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  wishes  rf  t0  the  pe°P'e  °f  BoSton  for  their  resolution  in 
the  inhabitants;  and  finally  desireu  him  to  proceed ;destroyinS  lhe  tea,  rather  than  suffering  it  to  be 

...  .         ,  ,  ,  ,  ..  ,.     landed, 

with  them  to  town,  where  he  would  be  more  fully 

informed  of  the  temper  and  resolution  of  the  peo-  The  whole  business  was  conducted  with  a  de- 
pie      He  was  accordingly  accompanied  to  town  by  J  corura  and  order  worthy  the  importance  of  the 
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cause.  Captain  Ayres  being  present  at  this  meet- 
ing, solemnly  and  publicly  engaged,  that  he  would 
literally  comply  with  the  sense  of  the  city,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  above  resolutions. 

A  proper  supply  of  necessaries  and  fresh  pro- 
visions being  then  procured,  in  about  two  hours 
the  tea  ship  weighed  anchor  from  Gloucester-point, 
where  she  lay  within  sight  of  the  town,  and  has 
proceeded,  with  her  whole  cargo,  on  her  return  to 
the  East -India  company. 

The  public  think  the  conduct  of  those  gentle- 
men, whose  goods  are  returned  on  board  the  tea 
ship,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed,  as  they  have, 
upon  this  occasion,  generously  sacrificed  their 
private  interest  to  the  public  good. 

Thus  this  important  affair,  in  which  there  has 
been  so  glorious  an  exertion  of  public  virtue  and 
spirit,  has  been  brought  to  a  happy  issue;  by  which 
the  force  of  a  law  so  obstinately  persisted  in,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  national  commerce,  for  the  sake 
of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  (a  right  of 
taxing  the  Americans  without  their  consent)  has 
been  effectually  broken — and  the  foundations  of 
American  liberty  more  deeply  laid  than  ever. 

Annapolis,  June  9,  1774 
At  a  meeting  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
magistrates,  and  other  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Queen-Anne's  county,  at  Queen's 
town,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  1774,  in  or- 
der to  deliberate  upon  the  tendency  and  effect 
of  the  act  of  parliament  for  blocking  up  the  port 
and  harbor  of  Boston. 

Duly  considering  and  deeply  affected  with  the 
prospect  of  the  unhappy  situation  of  Great  Britain 
and  British  America,  under  any  kind  of  disunion, 
this  meeting  think  themselves  obliged,  by  all  the 
ties  which  ever  ought  to  preserve  a  firm  union 
amongst  Americans,  as  speedily  as  possible  to 
make  known  their  sentiments  to  their  distressed 
brethren  of  Boston;  and  therefore  publish  to  the 
world, 

That  they  look  upon  the  cause  of  Boston  in  its 
consequences  to  be  the  common  cause  of  America. 

Th/t  the  act  of  parliament  for  blocking  up  the 
port  and  harbor  of  Boston,  appears  to  them  a  cruel 
and  oppressive  invasion  of  their  natural  rights,  as 
tnen,  and  constitutional  rights  as  English  subjects, 
and  if  not  repealed,  will  be  a  foundation  for  the 
utter  destruction  of  American  freedom. 


That  all  legal  and  constitutional  means  ought  to 
be  used  by  all  America,  for  procuring  a  repeal  of 
the  said  act  of  parliament. 

That  the  only  effectual  means  of  obtaining  such 
repeal,  they  are  at  present  of  opinion,  is  an  associa- 
tion, under  the  strongest  ties,  for  breaking  off  all 
commercial  connections  with  Great  Britain,  until 
the  said  act  of  parliament  be  repealed,  and  the 
right  assumed  by  parliament  for  taxing  America, 
in  all  cases  whatsoever,  be  given  up,  and  American 
freedom  ascertained  and  settled  upon  a  permanent 
constitutional  foundation. 

That  the  most  practicable  mode  of  forming  such 
an  effectual  association,  they  conceive  to  be  a  ge- 
neral meeting  of  the  gentlemen,  who  are  already 
or  shall  be  appointed  committees,  to  form  an  Ame- 
rican intercourse  and  correspondence  upon  this 
most  interesting  occasion. 

That  in  the  mean  time  they  will  form  such  par- 
ticular associations  as  to  them  shall  seem  effectual; 
yet  professing  themselves  ready  to  join  in  any 
reasonable  general  one  that  may  be  devised  as 
aforesaid. 

That  these  sentiments  be  immediately  forwarded 
to  be  printed  in  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
Gazettes. 

Th«t  Edward  Tilghman,  Solomon  Wright,  Tur- 
but  Wright,  John  Browne,  Richard  Tilghman 
Farle,  James  Hollyday,  Thomas  Wright,  William 
Hemsley,  Adam  Gray,  Clement  Sewell,  Richard 
Tilghman,  James  Kent,  John  Kerr,  James  Bordley, 
and  William  Bruff,  be  a  committee  of  correspon- 
dence and  intercourse,  until  some  alteration  is 
made  in  this  appointment  by  a  more  general  meet- 
ing. 

Attested  by — 

JAMES  EARLE,  elk.  com. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  freeholders,  gentlemen, 
merchants,  tradesmen,  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Baltimore  county,  held  at  the  court  house  of 
the  said  county,  on  Tuesday  the  31st  of  May, 
1774, 

Captain  Chahi.es  Rtdoeit,  chairman — 

I.  Xesolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing, that  the  town  of  Boston  is  now  suffering  in 
the  common  cause  of  America,  and  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  colony  in  America  to  unite  in  the 
mest  effectual  means  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  late 
act  of  parliament  for  blocking  up  the  harbor  of 
Boston.— Distentient  three. 
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II.  That  it  is  the  opinio';  of  this  meeting,  that  if 
the  colonies  come  into  a  joint  resolution  to  stop 
importations  from,  ">nd  exportations  to  Great  Bri- 
tain ar.d  the  West-Iwdies,  until  the  act  for  block- 
ing up  the  harbor  of  Boston  be  renesled,  the  same 
may  be  'he  me^ns  r,f  preserving  North  America  in 
her  liberties. — Dissentient  three. 

III.  That  therefore  the  inhabitants  of  this  county 
will  join  jr.  an  association  with  the  s"v=Tal  counties 
in  this  province  and  the  principal  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica, to  put  a  stop  to  exports  to  0<-at  Britain  and 
the  West -Indies,  after  the  first  day  of  October 
next,  or  such  other  day  as  may  be  agreed  nn,  and 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  imports  from  Gr^nt  Britain 
after  the  first  day  of  December  next,  or  such  other 
day  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  until  (he  said  act  shall 
be  repealed,  and  that  such  association  shall  be  upon 
oath. — Dissentient  nine. 

IV.  Unanimously — That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
meetirg,  that  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  uniting 
all  parts  of  this  province  in  such  association,  as 
proposed,  a  general  congress  of  deputies  from  each 
county  be  held  at  Annapolis,  «t  such  time  as  may 
be  agreed  upon;  and  that,  if  agreeable  to  the  sense 
of  our  sister  colonies,  delegates  shall  be  appointed 
from  this  province  to  attend  a  general  congress  of 
delegates  from  the  other  colonies,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  shall  be  agreed  on,  in  order  to  settle  and 
establish  a  general  plan  of  conduct  for  the  impor- 
tant purposes  aforementioned. 

V.  Unanimously. — That  the  inhabitants  of  this 
county  will,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
that  this  province  ought  to  break  off  all  trade  and 
dealings  With  that  colony,  province  or  town,  which 
shall  decline  or  refuse  to  come  into  similar  resolu- 
tions with  a  majority  of  the  colonies. 

VI.  That  capt.  Charles  Ridgely,  Charles  Ridgely, 
son  of  John,  Walter  Tolley,  jun.  Thomas  Cockev 
Dye,  William  Lux,  Robert  Alexander,  Samuel  Pur- 
viance,  jun.  John  Moale,  Andrew  Buchanan,  and 
George  Risteau,  be  a  committee  to  attend  a  gene- 
ral meeting  at  Annapolis.  And  that  the  same  gen 
tlemen,  together  with  John  Smith,  Thomas  Harri- 
son, William  Buchanan,  Benjamin  Nicholson,  Tho 
mas  Sollars,  William  Smith,  James  Gittings,  Rich 
ard  Moale,  Jonathan  Plowman,  and  Wdliam  Spear, 
be  a  committee  of  correspondence  to  receive  and 
answer  all  letters,  and  on  any  emergency,  to  call  a 
general  meeting,  and  that  any  six  of  the  number 
have  power  to  act. 

VII.  That  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  several  counties  of  this  province, 


directed  to  their  committee  of  correspondence, 
^nd  be  also  published  i'i  the  .Maryland  Gazette,  to 
evince  to  all  the  world  the  sense  they  entertain  of 
the  invasion  of  their  constitutional  rights  and  Iw 
bfrties. 

VII  That  the  chairman  be  desired  to  return  the 
thinks  of  this  meeting  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
commitee  of  correspondence  from  Annapolis,  for 
their  polite  personal  attendance  in  consequence  of 
an  invitation  by  the  committee  of  correspondence 
for  Ballimoretovn. 

Signed  per  order, 

WILLIAM  LUX,  clerk. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  very  considerable  and  respect- 
able body  of  the  inhabitants  of  Anne  Arundel 
county,  inclusive  of  those  of  the  city  of  Anna- 
polis, on  Saturday  the  4th  day  of  June,  1774, 

Mr.  Brice  Thomas  Beale  Worthington,  moderator. 

I.  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  meeting,  that  the  town  of  Boston  is  now 
suffering  in  the  common  cause  of  America,  and 
thai  it  is  incumbent  on  every  colony  in  America 
to  unite  in  effectual  means  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the 
late  act  of  parliament  for  blocking  up  the  harbor 
of  Boston. 

II.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing, that  if  the  colonies  come  into  a  joint  resolution 
to  stop  all  importations  from,  and  exportations  to 
Great  Britain,  and  the  West-Indies,  till  the  said 
act  be  repealed,  the  same  will  be  the  most  effectual 
means  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  said  act,  and  pre. 
serve  North  America  and  her  liberties. 

III.  Resolved  therefore,  unanimously,  That  the 
inhabitants  of  this  county  will  join  in  an  associa- 
tion with  the  several  counties  in  this  province,  and 
the  principal  colonies  in  America,  to  put  a  stop  to 
exports  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  West-I,,dies,  after 
the  9th  day  of  October  next,  or  such  other  day  as 
m«y  be  agreed  on,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  imports 
of  goods,  not  already  ordered,  and  of  those  ordered 
that  shall  not  be  shipped  from  Great  Britain  by 
the  20:  h  day  of  July  next,  or  such  other  day  as  may 
be  agreed  on,  until  the  said  act  shall  be  repealed, 
and  that  such  assocation  be  on  oath. 

IV.  Resolved,  That  as  remittances  can  be  made 
only  from  exports,  afier  stopping  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  West-Indies,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  very  many  of  the  people  of  this  pro- 
vince who  are  possessed  of  valuable  property,  im 
mediately  to  pay  off  their  debts,  and  therefore  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  the  gentlemen 'of 
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the  law  ought  to  bring  no  suit  for  the  recovery 
of  any  debt,  due  from  any  inhabitants  of  this 
province,  to  any  inhabitant  of  Great  Britain,  until 
that  said  act  be  repealed;  and  further,  that  they 
ought  not  to  bring  suit  for  the  recovery  of  any 
debt,  due  to  any  inhabitant  of  this  province,  except 
in  such  cases  where  the  debtor  is  guilty  of  a  wilful 
delay  in  payment,  having  ability  to  pay,  or  is  about 
to  abscond  or  remove  his  effects,  or  is  wasting  his 
substance,  or  shall  refuse  to  settle  his  account. 

V.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meet- 
ing, that  a  congress  of  deputies  from  the  several 
counties,  to  be  held  at  Annapolis  as  soon  as  con- 
veniently may  be,  will  be  the  most  speedy  and 
effectual  means  of  uniting  all  the  parts  of  this 
province  in  such  association  as  proposed;  and  that, 
if  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  our  sister  colonies, 
delegates  ought  to  be  appointed  from  this  province 
to  attend  a  general  congress  of  deputies  from  the 
other  colonies,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be 
agreed  on,  to  effect  unity  in  a  wise  and  prudent  plan 
for  the  forementioned  purpose. 

VI.  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  inhabitants 
of  this  county  will,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting,  that  the  province  ought  to  break  oft'  all 
trade  and  dealings  with  that  colony,  province,  or 
town,  which  shall  decline  or  refuse  to  come  into 
similar  resolutions  with  a  majority  of  the  colonies. 


At  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  New-York,  convened  in  the  fields,  by 
public  advertisement,  on  Wednesday  the  6th  of 
July,  1774, 

Mn.  Alexander  M'Doctgai.l,  chairman — 
The  business  of  the  meeting  being  fully  explain- 
ed by  the  chairman,  and  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  the  numerous  and  vile  arts  used  by  the  enemies 
of  America,  to  divide  and  distract  her  councils,  as 
well  as  the  misrepresentations  of  the  virtuous 
intentions  of  the  citizens  of  this  metropolis,  in  this 
interesting  and  alarming  state  of  the  liberties  of 
America,  the  following  resolutions  were  twice 
read,  and  the  question  being  separately  put  on 
each  of  them,  they  were  passed  without  one  dis 
sentient.  \ 

1st.  Resolved,  nem.  con.  That  the  statute  com- 
monly called  the  Boston  port  act,  is  oppressive  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  unconstitutional  in 
its  principles,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
British  America;  and  that,  therefore,  we  consider 
our  brethren  at  Boston,  as  now  suffering  in  the 
common  cause  of  these  colonies. 

2d.  Resolved,  nem.  con.  That  any  attack  or 
attempt  to  abridge  the  liberties,  or  invade  the  con- 
stitution of  any  of  our  sister  colonies,  is  immediately 
an  attack  upon  the  liberties  and  constitution  of  all 
the  British  colonies. 


3d.  Resolved,  nem.  con.  That  the  shutting  up  of 
any  of  the  ports  in  America,  with  intent  to  exact 
from  Americans,  a  submission  to  parliamentary 


VII.  Resolved,  That  Brice  Thomas  Beale  Wor- 

thington,   Charles    Curroll,  barrister,   John  Hall, 

"William    Paca,  Samuel  Chase,  Thomas  Johnson, 

,    .„,  „     .        _  .    taxations,  or  extort  a  reparation  ot  private  lniuries,, 

iun.  Matthias  Hammond,    Thomas  Sprigg,  SamueU  '  r        .         „    . 

J  _,     .     „  is  highly  unconstitutional,  and  subversive  ot  the 

Chew,  John  Weems,  Thomas  Horsey,  Ilezm  Ham-  6    \        .  '. 

,    .  .  ^  ,   commercial  rights  of  the  inhabitants  or  this  con-, 

mond,  John  Hood,  jun.  be  a  committee  to  attend 

■.    .  ,.  ,     c  I  tinent. 

a  general   meeting  at  Annapolis,   and   or  corres-l 

pondence,  to  receive  and  answer  all  letters,  and!      4th.  Resolved,  nem.  con.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 


on  any  emergency  to  call  a  general  meeting,  and 
that  any  six  of  the  number  have  power  to  act. 

Ordered,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolves  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  committees  of  the  several  counties  of 
this  province,  and  be  also  published  in  the  Mary- 
land Gazette. 

By  order,  JOHN  DUCKETT  elk.  com. 

New-Yok,  Ju'y  7,  1774. 
On  Monday  evening  the  committee  met,  and 
nominated  five  gentlemen  as  delegates  at  the  grand 
congress  on  the  first  of  next  September,  who  are 
to  be  proposed  to  the  citizens  summoned  to  assem- 
ble this  day  at  12  o'clock,  at  the  city  hall,  for  their 
approbation;  or  to  make  such  alterations  as  may 
be  agreed  upon. 


this  meeting,  that  if  the  principal  colonies  on  this 
continent,  shall  come  into  a  joint  resolution,  to 
stop  all  importation  from,  and  exportation  to  Great 
Britain,  till  the  act  of  parliament  for  blocking  up 
the  harbor  of  Boston  be  repealed,  the  sa.ne  will 
prove  the  salvation  of  North  America  and  her  liber-, 
ties,  and  that,  on  the  other  band,  if  they  continue 
their  exports  and  imports,  there  is  great  reason  to 
fear  that  fraud,  power,  and  the  most  odious  op- 
pression, will  rise  triumphant  over  right,  justice, 
sooial  happiness,  and  freedom: — Therefore, 

5th.  Resolved,  nem.  con.  That  the  deputies  who 
shall  represent  this  colony  in  the  congress  of  Ame- 
rican deputies,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  about 
the  first  of  September  next,  are  hereby  instructed, 
!  empowered,  and  directed  to  engage  with  a  ma 
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jority  of  the  principal  colonies,  to  agree,  for  this 
city,  vipon  a  non-importation  from  Great  Britain, 
of  all  goods,  wares  and  merchandizes,  until  the  act 
for  blocking  up  the  harbor  of  Boston  be  repealed, 
and  American  grievances  be  redressed;  and  also 
to  agree  to  all  such  other  measures  as  the  con 
gress  shall,  in  their  wisdom,  judge  advansive  of 
these  great  objects,  and  a  general  security  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  America. 

6th.  Resolved,  nem.  con.  That  this  meeting  will 
abide  by,  obey,  and  observe  all  such  resolutions, 
determinations,  and  measures,  which  the  congress 
aforesaid  shall  come  into,  and  direct  or  recom 
mend  to  be  done,  for  obtaining  and  securing  the 
important  ends  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions. And  that  an  engagement  to  this  effect  be 
immediately  entered  into  and  sent  to  the  congress, 
to  evince  to  them,  our  readiness  and  determina- 
tion to  co  operate  with  our  sister  colonies,  for  the 
relief  of  our  distressed  brethren  of  Boston,  as  well 
as  for  the  security  of  our  common  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. 

7th.  Resolved,  nem.  con.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  meeting,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  every 
county  in  the  colony,  without  delay,  to  send  two 
deputies,  chosen  by  the  people,  or  from  the  com- 
mittee, chosen  by   them  in  each  county,  to  hold, 


to  the  different  countn^s  in  thi3  colony,  and  to  the 
committees  of  correspondence,  for  the  neighboring 
colonies. 

Philadelphia,  July  23,  1~74. 
The    committee    chosen    by    the    several   counties   in 
Pennsylvania,  having  brought  in  a  draught  of  in- 
structions, the  sume  toere  debated  and  amended,  and 
being  agreed  to,  were  ordered  to  be  signed  by  the 
chairman.      The  committte  in  a  body  then  -wailed 
on  the  assembly,  and  presented  the  same. 
Gkntleimekt. — The    dissentions    between    Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  on  this  continent,  com- 
mencing about  ten   years   ago,  since  continually 
increasing,  and  at  length  grown  to  such  an  excess 
as  to  involve  the  latter  in  deep  distress  and  danger, 
have  excited  the  good  people  of  this  province  to 
take  into  their  serious  consideration  the  present 
situation  of  public  affairs. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  several  counties  qualified  • 
to  vote  at  elections,  being  assembled  on  due  notice, 
have  appointed  us  their  deputies;  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  we  being  in  provincial  committee 
met,  esteem  it  our  indispensable  duty,  in  pursuance 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  to  give  you  such  instruc- 
tions as,  at  this  important  period,  appear  to  us  t« 
be  proper. 

We,  speaking  in  their  names  and  our  own,  ac- 


m  conjunction  with    deputies    for  this  city  and  knowledge  ourselves  liege  subjects  of  his  majesty 
county,  a  convention  for  the  colony  (on  a  diy  to  j  king  George  the  third,  to  whom  "we  will  be  faith- 
be  appointed)  in  order  to  electa  proper  number  of' fui  and  bear  true  allegiance." 
deputies,  to  represent   the  colony  in  the  general 
congress:  but  that,  if  the  counties  shall  conceive 
this  mode  impracticable,  or  inexpedient,  they  be 
requested  to  give  their  approbation  to  the  deputies 
who  shall  be  chosen  for  this  city  and  county,  to 
represent  the  colony  in  congress. 


8th.    Resolved,    nem.    con.   That   a   subscription 


Our  judgments  and  affections  attach  us,  with 
inviolable  Loyalty,  to  his  majesty's  person,  family 
and  government. 


We  acknowledge  the  prerogatives  of  the  so- 
vereign, among  which  are  included  the  great  pow- 
ers of  making  peace  and  war,  treaties,  leagues  and 


should  immediately  beset  on  foot,  for,  the  relief  !allbnces    bi'uli"Z  m~ot'  aPPoi^ing  all  officers, 


of  such  poor  inhabitants  of  Boston  as  are,  or  may 


I  except  in  cases  where  other  provision  is  made,  by 


ua  a*.».  -.,„j      c  iu  c      u  •  .   _         u     ,i     ;  grants  from  the  crown,  or  laws  approved  by  the 

be  deprived  of  the  means   of  subsistence,   by  the!5  '  ^'  • 


Operation  of  the  act  of  parliament  for  stopping  up 
the  port  of  Boston.  The  money  which  shall  arise 
from  such  subscription,  to  be  laid  out  as  the  ciy 
committee  of  correspondence  shall  think  will  best 
answer  the  end  proposed. 


crown— of  confirming  or  annulling  every  act  of  our 

assembly  within  the  allowed  lime — and  of  hearing 

and  determining  fi ually,  in  council,  appeals  from 

our  courts   of  justice.      "The   prerogatives  are 

liu.iled,"*    as    a    learned    judge     observes,     "by 

bounds  so  certain  and  notorious,  that  it  is  impossi- 

9th.  Resolved,  nem.  con.  That  the  city  committee 'ble  to  exceed  them,  without  the  consent  of  the 

©f  correspondence  be,  and  they  are  hereby  instruct-! people  on  the  one. hand,  or  without,  or.    he  cthar, 

ed  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  carry  these  L  violation  of  that  cnginal  contract,  which,  in  all 

resolutions  into  execution. 


Ordered,  That  these  resolutions   be  printed   in 
■"he  public  newspapers  of  this  city,  and  transmitted 


slates  impliedly,  and  in  ours  n  osi  expressly,  sub 
sists  between  the  prince  and  subject. — For  these 


•Biackstorfe.  237 
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prerogatives  are  vested  in  the  crown  for  the  support 
jf  society,  and  do  not  intrench  any  further  on  our 
natural  liberties,  than  is  expedient  for  the  mdnten 
ance  of  our  civil." 

But  it  is  our  misfortune,  that  we  are  compelled 
lo'idly  to  call  your  attention  to  the  consideration 
of  another  power,  totally  different  in  kind,  limited, 
;is  it  is  alleged,  by  no  "bounds,"  and  ""wearing  a 
most  dreadful  aspect"  with  regard  to  America. 
We  mean  the  power  claimed  by  parliament,  of 
right,  to  bind  the  people  of  these  colonies  b) 
statutes,  "in  a'l  cases  whatsoever." — A  power, 
as  we  are  not,  and,  from  local  circumstances,  can- 
■not  be  represented  there,  utterly  subversive  of  our 
natural  and  civil  liberties— past  events  and  reason 
convincing  us,  that  there  never  existed,  and  never 
can  exist,  a  state  thus  subordinate  to  another,  and 
yet  retaining  the  slightests  portion  of  freedom  or 
happiness. 

The  import  of  the  words  above  quoted  needs  no 
descant;  for  the  wit  of  man,  as  we  apprehend,  can- 
not possibly  form  a  more  clear,  concise,  and  com- 
prehensive definition  and  sentence  of  slavery,  than 
these  expressions  contain. 

This  power,  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  and  the 
late  attempts  to  exercise  it  over  these  colonies, 
present  to  our  view  two  events,  one  of  which  must 
inevitably  take  place,  if  she  shall  continue  to  insist 
on  her  pretensions.  Either,  the  colonists  will  sink 
from  the  rank  of  freemen  into  the  class  of  slaves, 
overwhelmed  with  all  the  miseries  and  vices, 
proved  by  the  history  of  mankind  to  be  inseparably 
annexed  to  that  deplorable  condition — or,  if  they 
have  sense  and  virtue  enough  to  exert  themselves 
in  striving  to  avoid  this  perdition,  they  must  be 
involved  in  an  opposition,  dreadful  even  in  con- 
templation. 

Honor >  justice,  and  humanity  call  upon  us  to  hold, 
and  to  transmit  to  our  posterity,  that  liberty  which 
we  received  from  our  ancestors.  It  is  notour  duty 
to  leave  wealth  to  our  children;  but  it  is  our  duty 
to  leave  liberty  to  them.  No  infamy,  iniquity, 
or  cruelty,  can  exceed  our  own,  if  we,  born  and 
educated  in  a  country  of  freedom,  entitled  to  its 
blessings,  and  knowing  theirvalue,  pusillanimously 
deserting  the  post  assigned  us  by  Divine  Pro 
vidence,  surrender  succeeding  generations  to  a 
condition  of  wretchedness,  from  which  no  human 
efforts,  in  all  probability,  will  be  sufficient  to 
extricate  them;  the  experience  of  all  states  mourn, 
fully  demonstrating  to   us,    that   when    arbitrary 

'Ibid.  270. 


power  has  been  established  over  them,  even  the 
wisest  and  bravest  nations,  that  ever  flourished, 
iave,  in  a  few  years,  degenerated  into  abject  and 
wretched  vassals. 

So  alarming  are  the  measures  already  taken  for 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  despotic  authority  of 
Great  B-itain  over  us,  and  with  such  artful  and 
incessant  vigilance  is  the  plan  prosecuted,  that 
unless  the  present  generation  can  interrupt  the 
work,  while  it  is  going  forward,  can  it  be  imagined, 
that  our  children,  debilitated  by  our  imprudence 
and  supineness,  will  be  able  to  overthrow  it  when 
completed?  populous  and  powerful  as  these  colonies 
.nay  grow,  they  will  still  find  arbitrary  domination 
not  only  strengthening  with  their  strength,  but 
exceeding,  in  the  swiftness  of  its  progression,  as 
it  ever  has  done,  all  the  artless  advantages  that 
can  accrue  to  the  governed.  These  advance  with 
a  regularity,  which  the  Divine  Author  of  our 
ex;stence  has  impressed  on  the  laudable  pursuits 
of  bis  creatures:  but  despotism,  unchecked  and 
unbounded  by  any  laws— never  satisfied  with  what 
has  been  done,  while  any  thing  remains  to  be  done, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes — conn\lings 
and  capable  of  confiding  only,  in  the  annihilation 
of  all  opposition — holds  its  course  with  such  unabat- 
ing  and  destructive  rapidity,  that  the  world  has 
become  its  prey,  and  at  this  Jay,  Great  Britain  and 
her  dominions  excepted,  there  is  scarce  a  spot  on 
the  globe  inhabited  by  civilized  nations,  where  the 
vestiges  of  freedom  are  to  be  observed. 

To  us,  therefore,  it  appears,  at  this  alarming 
period,  our  duty  to  God,  to  our  country,  to  our- 
selves, and  to  our  posterity,  to  exert  our  utmost 
abilities,  in  promoting  and  establishing  harmony 
between   Great  Britain  and  these  colonies,  on  a 

CONSTITUTIONAL  FOUNDATION. 

For  attaining  this  great  and  desirable  end,  we 
request  you  as  soon  as  you  meet,  to  appoint  a  pro- 
per number  of  persons  to  attend  a  congress  of 
deputies  from  the  several  colonies,  appointed,  or 
to  be  appointed,  by  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  colonies  respectively,  in  assembly  or 
convention,  or  by  delegates  chosen  by  the  counties 
generally  in  the  respective  colonies,  and  met  in 
provincial  committee,  at  such  time  and  place  as 
shall  be  generally  agreed  on:  and  that  the  deputies 
from  this  province  may  be  induced  and  encouraged 
to  concur  in  such  measures,  as  may  be  devised 
for  the  common  welfare,  we  think  it  proper,  par- 
ticularly to  inform  you  how  far,  we  apprehend, 
!hey  will  be  supported  in  their  conduct  by  their 
constituents. 
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The  assumed  parliamentary  power  of  internal 
legislation,  and  the  power  of  regulating  trade,  as 
of  late  exercised,  arid  de&igned  to  be  exercised, 
we  are  thoroughly  convinced,  will  prove  unfailing 
and  plentiful  sources  of  distentions  to  our  mother 
Country  and  these  colonies,  unless  some  expedients 
can  be  adopted  to  render  her  secure  of  receiving 
from  us  every  emolument  that  can,  in  justice  and 
reason,  be  expected,  and  us  secure  in  our  lives, 
liberties,  properties,  and  an  equitable  share  of  com- 
Snerce. 

Mournfully  revolving  in  our  minds  the  calami- 
ties that,  arising  from  these  dissentions,  will  most 
probably  fall  on  us  or  our  children,  we  will  now 
lay  before  you  the  particular  points  we  request  of 
you  to  procure,  if  possible,  to  be  finally  decided; 
and  the  measures  that  appear  to  us  most  likely  to 
produce  such  a  desirable  period  of  our  distresses 
and  dangers.    We  therefore  desire  of  you — 

fntsx.  That  the  deputies  you  appoint,  may  be 
instructed  by  you  strenuously  to  exert  themselves, 
at  the  ensuing  congress,  to  obtain  a  renunciation, 
On  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  of  all  powers  Under 
the  statute  of  the  35th  of  Henry  the  eighth,  chapter 
the  2d— of  all  powers  of  internal  legislation — of 
imposing  taxes  or  duties,  internal  or  external — and 
Of  regulating  trade,  except  with  respect  to  any 
hew  articles  of  commerce,  which  the  colonies  may 
hereafter  raise,  as  silk,  wine,  &c  reserving  a  right 
to  carry  these  from  one  colony  to  another — a  repeal 
of  all  statutes  for  quartering  troops  in  the  colonies, 
Or  subjecting  them  to  any  expense  on  account  of 
such  troops — df  all  statutes  imposing  duties  to  be 
paid  in  the  colonies,  that  were  passed  at  the 
accession  of  his  present  majesty  or  before  this 
time:  which  every  period  shall  be  judged  most 
adviseable— of  the  statutes  giving  the  courts  of 
admiralty  in  the  colonies  greater  power  than  courts 
of  admiralty  have  in  England— of  the  statutes  of 
the  5th  Of  George  the  second^  chapter  the  22d, 
and  of  the  23d,  of  George  the  second,  chapter  the 
29th— of  the  statute  for  shutting  up  the  port  of) 
Boston — and  of  every  other  statute  particularly  af- 
fecting the  province  of  Massachusetts-Bay,  passed 
in  the  last  session  of  parliament. 


by  acts  of  the  several  assemblies.  It  is  also  our 
opinion,  that,  taking  example  from  our  mother 
country,  in  abolishing  the  ''cotir's  of  wards  and 
liveries,  tenures  in  canit<=,  and  by  knights  service 
and  purveyance,"  it  will  be  reasonable  for  the 
colonies,  in  case  of  obtaining  the  terms  before 
mentioned,  to  settle  a  certain  annual  revenue  On 
his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  subject  to 
the  control  of  parliament,  and  to  satisfy  all  damages 
done  to  the  East-India  company. 

This  our  idea  of  settling  a  revenue,  arises  from  a 
sense  of  duty  to  our  sovereign  and  e-  eem  for  our 
mother  country.  We  know  and  have  felt  the  bene- 
fits  of  subordinate  connexion  with  her.  We  nei- 
ther are  so  stupid  as  to  be  ignorant  of  them,  nor 
so  unjust  as  to  deny  them.  We  have  also  ex- 
perienced the  pleasures  of  gr  titude  and  love,  as 
well  as  advantages  from  that  connexion.  The  im- 
pressions are  not  yet  erased.  We  consider  her 
circumstances  with  tender  concern.  We  have  not 
been  wanting,  when  constitutionally  called  upon, 
to  assist  her  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities;  inso- 
much that  she  has  judged  it  reasonable  to  make 
us  recompenses  for  our  overstrained  exertions:  and 
we  now  think  we  ought  to  contribute  more  than 
we  do,  to  the  alleviation  of  her  burthens. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  these  proposals  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic*  this  is  not  a  time,  either 
for  timidity  or  rashness.  We  perfectly  know,  that 
the  great  cause  new  agitated,  is  to  be  conducted 
to  a  happy  conclusion,  only  by  that  well  tempered 
composition  of  counsels,  with  firmness,  prudence, 
loyalty  to  our  sovereign,  respect  to  our  parent 
state,  and  affection  to  our  native  country,  united., 
must  form. 


In  case  of  obtaining  these  terms,  it  is  our  opi- 
nion, that  it  will  be  reasonable  for  the  colonies  to 
engage  their  obedience  to  the  acts  of  parliament, 
Commonly  called  the  acts  of  navigation,  and  to 
every  other  act  of  parliament  declared  to  have 
force,  at  this  time,  in  these  colonies,  other  than 
those  abovementioned,  and  to  confirm  such  statutes 


By  such  a  compact,  Great  Britain  will  secure 
every  benefit,  that  the  parliamentary  wisdom  of 
ages  has  thought  proper  to  attach  to  her.  From 
her  alone  we  shall  still  continue  to  receive  manu- 
factures. To  her  alone  we  shall  continue  to  carry 
the  vast  multitude  of  enumerated  articles  of  com- 
merce, the  exportation  of  which  her  polfty  has 
thought  fit  to  confine  to  herself.  With  such  parts  of 
the  world  only,  as  she  has  appointed  us  to  deal,  we 
shall  continue  to  deal;  and  such  commodities  only,  as 
she  has  permitted  us  to  bring  from  them,  we  shall 
continue  to  bring.  The  execnti-be  and  controling 
power  of  the  crown  will  retain  their  present  full 
force  and  operation.  We  shall  contentedly  labor 
for  her  as  affectionate  friendst  in  time  of  tran- 
quillity: and  cheerfully  spend  for  her,  as  dutiful 
children,  our  treasure  and  our  blood,  in  time  of  war 
She  will  receive  a  certain  income  froas  us,  * 'itfcoat 
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the  trouble  or  expense  of  collecting  it — without 
being  constantly  disturbed  by  complaints  of  griev. 
ances  which  she  cannot  justify  and  will  not  redress. 
In  case  of  war,  or  in  any  emergency  of  distress  to 
her,  we  shall  also  be  ready  and  willing  to  contri 
bute  all  aids  within  our  power:  and  we  solemnly 
declare,  that  on  such  occasions,  if  we  or  our  pos- 
terity shall  refuse,  neglect  or  decline  thus  to 
contribute,  it  will  be  a  mean  and  manifest  viola- 
tion of  a  plain  duty,  and  a  weak  and  wicked  deser- 
tion  of  the  true  interests  of  this  province,  which 
ever  have  been  and  most  be  bound  up  in  the  pros- 
perity of  our  mother  country.  Our  union,  founded 
on  mutual  compacts  and  mutual  bencfiis,  will  be 
indissoluble,  at  least  more  firm,  than  an  union  per- 
petually disturbed  by  disputed  right  and  retorted 
injuries. 

Secondly.  If  all  the  terms  abovementioned  can- 
not be  obtained,  it  is  our  opinion,  that  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  congress  for  our  relief  should 
never  be  relinquished  or  intermitted,  until  those 
relating  to  the  troops — internal  legislation— im- 
position of  taxes  or  duties  hereafter— the  35ib  of 
H?nry  the  8th,  chapter  the  2d— the  extension  of 
admiralty  courts,— the  port9  of  Boston,  and  the 
province  of  Massachuseits-B^y,  are  obtained. — 
Every  modification  or  qualification  of  these  points, 
in  our  judgment,  shall  be  inadmissible.  To  obtain 
them,  we  think  it  may  be  prudent  to  settle  a  re- 
venue as  abovennentioued,  and  to  satisfy  the  East- 
India  company. 

Thirdly.  If  neither  of  these  plans  should  be 
ageed  to,  in  congress,  but  some  other  of  a  similar 
nature  shall  be  framed,  though  on  the  terms  of  a 
revenue  and  satisfaction  to  the  East-India  company, 
and  though  it  shall  be  agreed  by  the  congress  to 
admit  no  modification  or  qualification  in  the  terms 
they  shall  insist  on,  we  desire  your  deputies  may 
be  instructed  to  concur  with  the  other  deputies  in 
it;  and  we  will  accede  to,  and  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion as  far  as  we  can.  i 

Fourthly.  As  to  the  regulation  of  trade — we 
are  of  opinion,  that  by  making  some  few  amend- 
ments, the  commerce  of  the  colonies  might  be 
settled  on  a  firm  establishment,  advantageous  to 
Great  Britain  and  them,  requ:ring  and  subject  to 
no  future  alterations,  without  mutual  consent.  We 
desire  to  have  this  point  considered  by  the  con- 
gress; and  such  measures  taken,  as  they  may  judge 
proper. 

1-n  order  to  obtain  redress  of  our  common  griev 
ances,  we  obstrve  a  general  inclination  among  the 


colonies  of  entering  into  agreements  of  n  on-im 
portation  and  non-exportation.  We  are  fully  con- 
vinced, that  such  agreements  would  withhold  very 
large  supplies  from  Great  Britain,  and  no  words 
can  describe  our  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  those 
colonies,  if  any  such  there  are,  who,  from  a  sordid 
and  ill-judged  attachment  to  their  own  immediate 
profit,  would  pursue  that,  to  the  injury  of  their 
country,  in  this  great  struggle  for  all  the  blessings 
of  liberty.  It  would  appear  to  us  a  most  wasteful 
frugality,  that  would  lose  every  important  posses- 
sion by  too  strict  an  attention  to  small  things,  and 
lose  also  even  these  at  the  last.  For  our  part,  we 
will  cheerfully  make  any  sacrifice,  when  necessary, 
to  preserve  the  freedom  of  our  country.  But  other 
considerations  have  weight  with  us.  We  wish 
every  mark  of  respect  to  be  paid  to  his  majesty's 
administration.  We  have  been  taught  from  our 
youth  to  entertain  tender  and  brotherly  affections 
for  our  fellew  subjects  at  home.  The  interruption 
of  our  commerce  must  distress  great  numbers  of 
them.  This  we  earnestly  desire  to  avoid.  We 
therefore  request,  that  the  deputies  you  shall  ap- 
point may  be  instructed  to  exert  themselves,  at 
the  congress,  to  induce  the  members  of  it  to  con- 
sent to  make  a  full  and  precise  state  of  grievances, 
and  a  decent  yet  firm  claim  of  redress,  and  to  wait 
the  event  before  any  other  step  is  taken.  It  is  oar 
opinion,  that  persons  should  be  appointed  and  sent 
home  to  present  this  state  and  claim,  at  the  court 
of  Great  Britain. 

If  the  congress  shall  choose  te  form  agreements  of 
non-importation  and  non  exportation  immediately, 
we  desire  the  deputies  from  this  province  will 
endeavor  to  have  them  so  formed  as  to  be  binding 
upon  all,  and  that  they  may  be  permakent,  should 
the  public  interest  require  it.  They  cannot  be 
efficacious,  unless  they  can  be  permanent,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  that  there  will  be  a  danger  of  their 
being  infringed,  if  they  are  not  formed  with  great 
caution  and  deliberation.  We  have  determined  in 
the  present  situation  of  public  affairs  to  consent 
to  a  stoppage  of  our  commerce  wi>h  Great  Britain 
only;  but  m  case  any  proceedings  of  parliament,  of 
which  notice  shall  be  received  on  this  continent, 
before  or  at  the  congress,  shall  render  it  necessary, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  c  ngress,  to  take  further  steps, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  province  will  adopt  such 
stops,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  carry  them  into 
execution. 

This  extensive  power  we  commit  to  the  con- 
gress, for  the  sake  of  preserving  that  unanimity  of 
counsel  and  coaduct,  that  aloae  can  work  oiu  the 
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salvation  of  these  colonies,  with  a  strong  hope  and  |  congress,  to  such  a  day  as  they  shall  judge  proper, 
trust,  that  they  will  not  draw  this  province  into  j  and  the  appointment  of  a  standing  committee, 
any  measure  judged  by   us,  who  must  be  better 
acquainted   with  its  state  than   strangers,  highly 
inexpedient.     Of  this  kind,  we  know  any  othei 
stoppage  of  trade,  but  of  that  with  Great  Britain, 
will  be.    Even  this  step  we  should  be  extremely 
afflicted  to  see  taken  by  the  congress,  before  the 
other  mode  above  pointed  out  is  tried.  But  should 
it  be  taken,  we  apprehend  that  a  plan  of  restric- 
tions may  be  so  framed,  agreeably  to  the  respective 
circumstances  of  the  several  colonies,  as  to  render 
Great  Britain  sensible  of  the  imprudence  of  her 
counsels,  and  yet  leave  them  a  necessary   com- 
merce.     And  here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take 
notice,  that  if  redress  of  our  grievances  cannot  be 
wholly  obtained,  the  extent  or  continuance  of  our 
restrictions  may,  in  some  sort,  be  proportioned  to 
the  rights  we  are  contending  for,  and  the  degree 
ef  relief  afforded  us.     This  mode  will  render  our 
opposition  as  perpetual  as  our  oppression,  and  will  be 

A   CONTINUAL    CLAIM  AND  ASSERTION  OF    OUR  RIGHTS. 

We  cannot  express  the  anxiety,  with  which  we 
wish  the  consideration  of  these  points  to  be  recom- 
mended to  you.  We  are  persuaded,  that  if  these 
eolonies  fail  of  unanimity,  or  prudence  in  forming 
their  resolutions,  or  of  fidelity  in  observing  them, 
the  opposition  by  non-importation  and  non-exporta- 
tion agreements  will  be  ineffectual;  and  then  we 
shall  have  only  the  alternative  of  a  more  dangerous 
contention,  or  of  a  tame  submission. 


Upon  the  whole,  we  shall  repose  the  highest 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the 
ensuing  congress:  and  though  we  have,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  good  people  of  this  province, 
who  have  chosen  us  for  this  express  purpose, 
offered  you  such  instructions,  as  have  appeared 
expedient  to  us,  yet  it  is  not  our  meaning,  that  by 
these  or  by  any  you  may  think  proper  to  give  them, 
the  deputies  appointed  by  you  should  be  restrained 
from  agreeing  to  any  measures  that  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  deputies  in  congress. 
We  should  be  glad  the  deputies  chosen  by  you 
could,  by  their  influence,  procure  our  opinions 
hereby  communicated  to  you,  to  be  as  nearly 
adhered  to,  as  may  be  possible:  but  to  avoid  dif- 
ficulties, we  desire  that  they  may  be  instructed  by 
you,  to  agree  to  any  measures  that  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  congress,  in  the  manner  before- 
mentioned;  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  having 
resolved  to  adopt  and  carry  them  into  execution. 
Lastly— we  desire  the  deputies  from  this  province, 
may  ewdeavor  to  procure  an  adjournment  of  the 


Agreed,  that  John  Dickinson,  Joseph  Reade,  and 
Charles  Thomson,  be  a  committee  to  write  to  the 
neighboring  colonies,  and  communicate  to  them 
these  resolves  and  instructions. 

Agreed,  that  the  committee  for  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  or  any  fifteen  of  them,  be 
a  committee  of  correspondence  for  the  general 
committee  of  this  province. 

Extract  from  the  minutes, 

CHARLES  THOMSON,  secretary, 

Philadelphia,  June,  1774. 

At  a  very  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the 
freeholders  and  freemen  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia,  on  Saturday,  June  18,  1774, 

Thomas  Willing,  John  Dickinson,  esquires,  chairmen. 

I.  Resolved,  That  the  act  of  parliament,  for 
shutting  up  theport  of  Boston,  is  unconstitutional; 
oppressive  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  town;  danger, 
ous  to  the  liberties  of  the  British  colonies;  and  that 
therefore,  we  consider  our  brethren,  at  Boston,  as 
suffering  in  the  common  cause  of  America. 

II.  That  a  congress  of  deputies  from  the  several 
colonies,  in  North  America,  is  the  most  propable 
and  proper  mode  of  procuring  relief  for  our  suf- 
fering brethren,  obtaining  redress  of  American 
grievances,  securing  our  rights  and  liberies,  and 
re-establishing  peace  and  harmony  between  Great 
Britain  and  these  colonies,  on  a  constitutional  foun- 
dation. 


III.  That  a  large  and  respectable  committee  be 
immediately  appointed  for  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,  to  correspond  with  the  sister  colonies 
and  with  the  several  counties  in  this  province,  in. 
order  that  all  may  unite  in  promoting  and  endeavor- 
ing to  attain  the  great  and  valuable  ends,  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  resolution. 

IV.  That  the  committee  nominated  by  this  meet- 
ing shall  consult  together,  and  on  mature  delibera- 
tion determine,  what  is  the  most  proper  mode  of 
collecting  the  sense  of  this  province,  and  appoint- 
ing deputies  for  the  same,  to  attend  a  general  con- 
gress; and  having  determined  thereupon,  shall,  take 
such  measures,  as  by  them  shall  be  judged  most 
expedient,  for  procuring  this  province  to  be  re- 
presented at  the  said  congress,  in  the  best  man- 
ner that  can  be  devised  for  promoting  the  public 
welfare. 

V.  Thatthecommittee  be  instructed  immediately 
to  set  on  Foot  a  subscription  for  the  relief  of  such 
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poor  inl  abiunts  of  the  town  of  Boston,  as  may  be|  the  hour  of  distress,  and  while  we  are  uniting  f«fl 
deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence  by  the  opera-  the  benefit  of  all,  to  guard  them  against  that 
tion  of  the  act  of  parliament,  commonly  styled  the 


Jiost»n~pcrt  bill.  The  money  arising  from  such 
subscription  to  be  laid  out  as  the  committee  shall 
think  will  best  answer  the  ends  proposed. 

VI.  That  the  committee  consist  of  forty-three 
persons,  viz.  John  Dickinson,  Edward  Pennington, 
John  Nixon,  Thomas  Willing,  George  Clymer, 
Samuel  Howell,  Joseph  Reade,  John  Roberts, 
(miller)  Thomas  Wharton,  jun.  Charles  Thomson, 
Jacob  Barge,  Thomas  Barclay,  William  Rush, 
Robert  Smith,  (carpenter,)  Thomas  Fitzimons, 
George  Roberts,  Samuel  Ervin,  Thomas  Mifflin, 
Join  Cox,  George  Gray,  Robert  Morris,  Samuel 
Miles,  John  M.  Nesbi*.  Peter  Chevalier,  William 
Moulder,  Joseph  Moulder,  Anthony  Morris,  jun. 
John  Allen,  Jeremiah  Warder,  jun.  rev.  D.  William 
JJmith,  Paul  Engie,  Thomas  Penrose,  James  Mease, 
Benjamin  Marshall,  Reuben  Haines,  John  Bayard, 
Jonathan  B.  Smith,  Thomas  Wharton,  Isaac  Howell, 
Michael Hillegas,  Adam  Hubley,  George  Schlosser, 
«nd  Christopher  Ludwick. 


My  friends  and  felio-iti-ciii sens'— h  few  days  will 
present  you  with  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
jnost  noble  beneficence  and  exalted  humanity  in 
the   cause   of  liberty   and  virtue.    It   cannot  be 
doubted,  that  the   operation  of  the  cruel  edict, 
against  the  town  of  Boston,  will  expose  its  inha- 
bitants,  your  brethren,  fellow  subjects  and  Ameri- 
cans, to  the  dreadful  dangers  of  penury  and  waut. 
The  voice  of  freedom  in  distress  is  a  sound  which, 
I  trust,  no  American  can  hear  unmoved:  think,  my 
dear  fellow-citizens,  what  would  be  your  own  ex- 
pectations, if  pressed  by  the  immediate  band  of 
power,  your  streets  should  echo  with  the  cries  of 
the  laboring  poor  and  industrious  tradesmen,  the 
widow,  and  the  orphan,  lacking  bread:  how  would 
you   look  round    with   anxious  eyes   upon  those, 
whom  the  policy  of  a  vindictive  minister  had  yet 
enabled  to  administer  to  your  wants?  bow  would 
their  bounty,  like  the  gentle  dew  of  Heaven,  cheer 
your   drooping  spirits,  and  dispel    the   dreadful 
gloom:  the  distresses  of  Boston  have  a  peculiar 
claim  upon  all,  whp  have  recommended  firmness, 
prudence,  and  moderation;  they  must  be  enabled 
to  follow  this  advice,  and  exercise  these  virtues: 
the  common  interests  of  American  liberty  oppose 
their  prostration  at  the  feet  of  a  haughty  and  un- 
feeling minister;  the  dignity  of  the  cause  cannot 
be  sullied  by  hasty  and  precipitate  measures:    Is 
it   not  then  our  duty  and  our  interest,    with   a 
liberality  becoming  freemen,  to  support  them  in 


desperation,  whose  effects  will  be  pernicious  to  all. 
Indeed,  my  fellow. citizens,  this  is  probably  but  a 
part  of  that  scene  in  which  we  shall  be  called  to 
act,  or  suffer;  it  is  so  most  assuredly,  if  that  devoted 
town,  deserted  and  forsaken,  should,  in  the  agonies 
of  hunger  and  want,  sink  under  the  load,  or  burst 
forth  in  a  desperate  effort  to  throw  it  off.     Policy, 
humanity,  the  love  of  liberty  and  our  country,  and 
every  principle  that  can  ennoble  the  human  mind, 
are  now  called  forth  into  action;  but  in  a  manner 
which  the  most  peaceable  cannot  disapprove,  and 
the  most  animated  cannot  err  or  mislead:  if  any 
lurking  prejudices  or  remembrances   of  former 
hardships  hang  upon  any  of  our  minds,  how  nobl^ 
how  magnanimous  will  it  appear  to  cast  them  fax 
behind  us.r— To  shew  the  world,  that  like  Christians 
indeed,  we  cannot  only  forget  and  forgive,  but  lead 
the  way  in  one  great  collected  effort  of  public 
virtue  and  benevolence — that  no  partial  views,  or 
private  resentments  cancheck  thegenerous  impulse 
arising  from  violated  rights  and  insulted  patriotism. 
That  man  must  be  unworthy,  or  insensible  of  the 
honor   derived  from  the  rank  of  a  freeman,  who 
can  withhold  his  mite  from  such  accumulated  dis- 
tress; but  I  am  sure  this  public  spirited  city  can 
need  no  stimulus  on  this  occasion.  We  shall  inspire 
our  suffering  brethren  with  sentiments  of  the  most 
tender  confidence,  and  affectionate  gratitude,  pour 
oil  and  balsam  into  their  bleeding  wounds:— when 
the  ear  hears  of  us,  it  shall  bless  us,  and  when  the 
eye  sees  us,  it  shall  bear  witness:  because  we 
delivered  the  poor  that  cried— the  fatherless,  and 
those  who  had  none  to  help  them.    The  widow's 
heart  shall  sing  for  joy,  and  the  blessings  of  those,, 
whp  are  ready  to  perish,  shall  come  upon  us. 

Philanthrqpos. 


Letter  from  the  committee  of  Norfolk  and  Ports* 
mouth  to  the  Boston  committee. 

Norfolk,  June  3,  1774. 
Gentlemen—We  gladly  take  this  first  opportunity 
of  assuring  our  brethren  of  Boston,  on  this  melan- 
choly occasion,  that  we  are  not  indifferent  specta- 
tors of  their  distressing  situation,  under  the  present 
cruel  exertion  of  British  power,  to  support  an  edict 
calculated  to  ruin  their  trade,  and  forever  subject 
a  very  considerable  property  to  the  arbitrary  plea- 
sure of  the  crown.  Our  bosoms  glow  with  tender 
regard  for  you;  we  sympathize  with  you  in  your 
sufferings,  and  thought  it  our  duty  devoutly  to 
observe  the  appointment  of  the  first  of  June,  as  ^ 
day  of  fasting  and  prayer.,  sulemnly  to  address  the 
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Almighty  Ruler  to  support  you  in  your  afflictions,  |for  their  faithful  discharge  of  that  important  trust 
and  to  remeve  from  our  sovereign,  those  pernicious  I  And  the  same  was  done  accordingly. 


counsellors  that  have  been  wicked  instruments  of 
your  oppression.  Be  assured  we  consider  you  as 
suffering  in  the  common  cause,  and  look  upon 
ourselves  as  bound  by  the  most  sacred  and  solemn 
ties,  to  support  you  in  every  measure  that  shall  be 
found  necessary  to  regain  your  just  rights  and  pri- 
vileges.— As  we  have  had  occasion  to  communicate 
our  sentiments  to  Charleston  and  Baltimore,  we 
refer  you  to  those  letters  and  the  other  papers 
transmitted  to  you;  and  although  we  are  not  one 
of  the  larger  commercial  towns  on  the  continent, 
yet  as  the  trade  is  more  collected  here,  than  in 
any  other  place  of  this  well  watered  and  extensive 
dominion,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  communicate 
what  we  apprehend  to  be  the  sense  of  the  mercantile 
part  of  the  community  among  us. 

That  the  Almighty  arm  may  support  you  and 

shield  you  in  the  hour  of  danger,  is  the  fervent 

prayer  of, 

Gentlemen,  your  affectionate  brethren, 

Thomas  Newton,  jun. 
Joseph  Hutchings, 
Matthew  Phbipp, 

Samuel  Ker, 

ROBERT    ShEDDEN, 

Henry  Bbown, 
Alexander  Skinner, 
Thomas  Brown, 
Robert  Tatlob, 
A  true  copy,        William  Da  vies,  elk. 

Aswapolis,  December  15,  1774. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  deputies  appointed  by  the 
several  counties  of  the  province  of  Maryland,  at 
the  city  of  Annapolis,  by  adjournment,  on  the 
8th  day  of  December,  1774,  and  continued  till 
the  12th  day  of  the  same  month,  were  present, 
eighty-five  members. 

Mr.  John  Hall  in  the  chair,  and 

Mb.  John  Duckett,  clerk. 
The  proceedings  of  the  continental  congress 


To  increase  our  flocks  of  sheep,  and  thereby 
promote  the  woolen  manufacture  in  this  province, 
Resolved,  That  no  person  ought  to  kill  any  lamb, 
dropt  before  the  first  day  of  May  yearly,  or  other 
sheep,  after  the  first  day  of  January  next,  under 
four  years  of  age. 

To  increase  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton, 
Resolved,  That  every  planter  and  farmer  ought  to 
raise  as  much  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton,  as  he  con- 
veniently can;  and  the  cultivation  thereof  is  par- 
ticularly recommended  to  such  inhabitants  of  this 
province,  whose  lands  are  best  adapted  to  that 
purpose— And  resolved,  That  no  flax-seed,  of  the 
growth  of  the  present  year,  ought  to  be  purchased 
for  exportation,  after  the  twelfth  day  of  this  month. 

It  being  represented  to  this  convention,  that 
many  merchants  and  traders  of  this  province,  from 
a  scarcity  of  cash  to  make  their  remittances,  and 
other  causes,  had  sold  their  goods,  within  twelve 
months  next  before  the  twentieth  day  of  October 
last,  at,  and  sometimes  even  below,  the  prime  cost; 
and  that,  in  many  different  parts  of  this  province, 
merchants  had  vended  their  goods  at  a  very  dif- 
ferent advance  on  the  prime  cost;  and  it  appearing 
to  this  convention  to  be  unjust  to  compel  such 
merchants  to  sell  their  goods  at  prime  cost,  and 
that  one  general  rule,  allowing  a  reasonable  profit 
to  the  trader,  and  preventing  him  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  scarcity  of  goods  which  may  be 
occasioned   by   the  nonimportation,  would  give 
great  satisfaction  to  the  merchants  and  people  of 
this  province,  resolved  unanimously,  That  no  mer- 
chant ought  to  sell  his  goods,  at  wholesale,  for 
more  than  112$  per  cent. — at  retail,  for  cash,  for 
more  than  13  per  cent. — on  credit,  for  more  than 
150  per  cent,  advance  on  the  prime  cost;  and  that 
no  merchant,  or  other  person,  ought  to  engross 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  whatsoever. — 
And  in  case  any  question  should  arise,  respecting 
the  prime  cost  of  goods,  every  merchant  or  factor 


possessing  or  owning  such  goods,  ought  to  ascer 
were  read,  considered,  and  unanimously  approved.     .     , 

■d  t^u  *  .         ■'••'.  tam  tne  s»me  on  oath,  if  requested  to  do  it  by  the 

Resolved,  That  every  member  of  this  convention1 

will,  and  every  person  in  the  province  ought  strictly 

and  inviolably  to  observe  and  carry  into  execution 


icommitttee. 


the  association  agreed  on  by  the  said  continental 
congress. 

On  motion,  unanimously  resolved,  That  the 
thanks  of  this  convention  be  given,  by  the  chair- 
man, to  the  gentlemen  who  represented  this  pro- 
vince as  deputies  in  the  late  continental  congress, 


As  a  further  regulation  to  enforce  an  observance 
of  the  late  continental  association— Resolved  unani- 
mously, That  in  all  cases,  where  breaches  of  the 
continental  association,  or  the  resolves  of  this  con- 
vention, shall  happen  and  be  declared  such  by  any 
committee  of  a  county,  no  gentleman,  of  the  law 
ought  to  bring  or  prosecute  any  suit  whatever  for 
such  offender:    And  if  any  factor  shall  commit  any 
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breach  of  the  said  association  or  resolves,  that  noj 
gentleman  of  the  law  ought  to  bring  or  prosecute 
any  suit  for  any  debt  due  to  the  store  of  which  the 
said  factor  has  the  management,  after  notice  as 
aforesaid. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  earnestly  recommended,  by 
this  convention,  to  the  people  of  this  province,  that 
the  determinations  of  the  several  county  com- 
mittees be  observed  and  acquiesced  in:  That  no 
persons,  except membersof  the  committees,  under- 
take to  meddle  with  or  determine  any  question 
respecting  the  construction  of  the  association 
entered  into  by  the  continental  congress:  And 
that  peace  and  good  order  be  inviolably  maintained 
throughout  this  province. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  if  the  late  acts  of 
parliament,  relative  to  the  Massachusetts-Bay,  shall 
be  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  force 
in  that  colony,  or  if  the  assumed  power  of  parlia- 
ment to  tax  the  colonies  shall  be  attempted  to  be 
carried  into  execution  by  force,  in  that  colony  or  any 
other  colony,  that  in  such  case,  this  province  will 
support  such  colony  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  a  well  regulated 
militia,  composed  of  the  gentlemen,  freeholders, 
and  other  freemen,  is  the  natural  strength  and 
only  stable  security  of  a  free  government,  and  that 
such  militia  will  relieve  our  mother  country  from 
any  expense  in  our  protection  and  defence;  will 
obviate  the  pretence  of  a  necessity  for  taxing  us 
on  that  account,  and  render  it  unnecessary  to  keep 
any  standing  army  (ever  dangerous  to  liberty)  in 
this  province:  And  therefore  it  is  recommended 
to  such  of  the  said  inhabitants  of  this  province  as 
are  from  sixteen  to  fifty  years,  of  age,  to  form 
themselves  into  companies  of  sixty-eight  men;  to 
choose  a  captain,  two  lieutenaaits,  an  ensign,  four 
Serjeants,  four  corpirals,  and  one  drummer,  for 
each  company;  and  use  their  \jtmost  endeavors  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  military  exercise: 
That  each  man  be  provided,  with  a  good  firelock 
and  bayonet  fitted  thereon,  half  a  pound  of  powder, 
two  pounds  of  lead,  and  a  <eartouch-box,  or  powder 
born  and  bag  for  ball,  and  be  in  readiness  to  act  on 
any  emergency. 

Resolved  unanimously,.  That  it  is  recommended 
to  the  committees  of  each  county  to  raise  by 
subscription,  or  in  such  other  voluntary  manner 
as  they  may  think  proper,  and  will  be  most  agreea 
ble  to  their  respective  counties,  such  sums  or 
money  as,  with  any  monies  already  raised,  will 


amount  to  the  following  sums  in 

the  respective 

counties,  to  wit: 

In  St.  Mary's  county 

.     £600 

Charles             . 

.     800 

Calvert         .        . 

366 

Prince  George's 

.    833 

Anne  Arundel      .        . 

866 

Frederick         . 

.  1333 

Baltimore 

933 

Harford             . 

.    466 

Worcester             . 

533 

Somerset                   . 

.     533 

Dorchester 

480 

Caroline             . 

.    35R 

Talbot           .... 

400 

Queen  Anne's 

.    533 

Kent               .... 

566 

Coecil         . 

.    400 

£10,000 
And  that  the  committees  of  the  respective  coun- 
ties  lay  out  the  same  in  the  purchase  of  arms  and 
ammunition  for  the  use  of  suoh  county,  to  be 
secured  and  kept  in  proper  and  convenient  places, 
under  the  direction  of  the  said  committees. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  it  will  be  necessary 
that  a  provincial  meeting  of  deputies,  chosen  by 
the  several  counties  of  this  province,  should  be 
held  in  the  city  of  Annapolis,  on  Monday,  the  24th 
day  of  April  next,  unless  American  grievances  be 
redressed  before  that  time;  and  therefore  we  re- 
commend that  the  several  counties  of  this  province 
choose  deputies,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be, 
to  attend  such  meeting:  And  the  committee  of 
CDrrespondence  for  this  province  are  impowered  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  said  deputies,  before  the 
said  24th  day  of  April,  if  they  shall  esteem  it  neces- 
sary. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  contributions  from 
the  several  counties  of  this  province,  for  supply- 
ing the  necessities,  and  alleviating  the  distresses 
of  our  brethren  at  Boston,  ought  to  be  continued 
in  such  manner  and  so  long  as  their  occasions  may 
require;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  committees 
of  each  county  to  collect  and  transmit  the  same  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  hon.  Matthew 
Tilghman,  and  John  Hall,  Samuel  Chase,  Thomas 
Johnson,  jun.  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  Char- 
les Carroll,  barrister,  and  William  Paca,  esquires, 
or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  be  a  committee  of 
correspondence  for  this  province. 
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Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  hon.  Matthew   gulate  their  internal  policy  in  such  a  manner  as  to. 


Tilgbman,  and  Thomas  Johnson,  jun.  Robert 
Goldsborough,  William  Paca,  Samuel  Chase,  John 
Hall,  and  Thomas  Stone,  esquires,  or  any  three  or 
more  of  them,  be  delegates  to  represent  this  pro 
vince  in  the  next  continental  congress,  and  that 
they,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  have  full  and 


furnish  themselves,  within  their  own  body,  with 
every  necessary  article  for  subsistence  and  de- 
fence: Otherwise  their  political  existence  will 
dedend  upon  others,  who  may  take  advantage  of 
such  weakness  and  reduce  them  to  the  lowest  state 
of  vassalage  and  slavery.     For  preventing  so  great 


ample  power  to  consent  and  agree  to  all  measures  an  evil,  more  to  be  dreaded  than  death  itself,  it 


which  such  congress  shall  deem  necessary  and  ef- 
fectual to  obtain  a  redress  of  American  grievances; 
and  this  province  bind  themselves  to  execute,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  all  resolutions  which 


must  be  the  wisdom  of  this  colony  at  all  times, 
more  especially  at  this  time,  when  the  hand  of 
power  is  lashing  us  with  the  scorpions  of  des- 
potism, to  encourage  agriculture,  manufactures 


the  said  congress  may  adopt:     And  further,  if  the  j  and  economy,  so  as  to  render  this  state  as  inde- 
said  congress  shall  think  necessary  to  adjourn,  we 
do  authorise  our  said  delegates  to  represent  and 
act  for  this  province,  in  any  one  congress  to  be  held 
by  virtue  of  such  adjournment. 


Resolved  unanimously,  That  it  is  recommended 
to  the  several  colonies  and  provinces,  to  enter  into 
such  or  the  like  resolutions,  for  mutual  defence 
and  protection,  as  are  entered  into  by  this  pro- 
vince. 

As  our  opposition  to  the  settled  plan  of  the 
British  administration  to  enslave  America,  will  be 
strengthened  by  an  union  of  all  ranks  of  men  in 
this  province,  we  do  most  earnestly  recommend, 
that  all  former  differences  about  religion  or 
politics,  and  all  private  animosities  and  quarrels 
«f  every  kind,  from  henceforth  cease  and  be  for- 
ever buried  in  oblivion;  and  weintreat,  we  conjure 
every  man  by  his  duty  to  God,  his  country,  and  his 
posterity,  cordially  to  unite  in  defence  of  our  com- 
mon rights  and  liberties. 

Ordered,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions  be 
transmitted  by  the  committee  of  correspondence 
for  this  province,  to  the  committees  of  correspon- 
dence for  the  several  colonies,  and  be  also  publish- 
ed in  the  Maryland  Gazette. 

By  order,  JOHN  DUCKETT,  clerk. 

Boston,  December  19,  1774s. 
In  Provincial  Congress,  Cambridge,  Dec.  8,  1774. 
As  the  happiness  of  particular  families  arises,  in 
a  great  degree,  from  their  being  more  or  less  de 
pandent  upon  others;  and  as  the  less  occasion  they 
have  for  any  article  belonging  to  others,  the  more 
independent;  and  consequently  the  happier  they 
are:  So  the  happiness  of  every  political  body  of 
men  upon  earth  is  to  be  estimated,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, upon  their  greater  or  less  dependence  upon 
any  oilier  political  bodies;  and  from  hence  arises  a 
forcible  argument,  why  every  state  ought  to  re- 


pendent  of  every  other  state  as  the  nature  of  our 
country  will  admit:  From  the  consideration  there- 
of, and  trusting  that  that  the  virtue  of  the  people  of 
this  colony  is  such,  that  the  following  resolutions 
of  this  congress,  which  must  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  good,  will  by  them  be  effectually  carried 
into  execution.    And  it  is  therefore  resolved — 

1st.  That  we  do  recommend  to  the  people  the 
improvement  of  their  breed  of  sheep,  and  the 
greatest  possible  increase  of  the  same;  and  also 
the  preferable  use  of  our  own  woolen  manufac- 
tures; and  to  the  manufacturers,  that  they  ask  only 
reasonable  prices  for  their  goods;  and  especially 
a  very  careful  sorting  of  the  wool,  so  that  it  may 
be  manufactured  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  as 
much  as  may  be,  into  the  best  goods. 

2d.  We  do  also  recommend  to  the  people  the 
raising  of  hemp  and  fiax;  and  as  large  quantities 
of  flax-seed,  more  than  may  be  wanted  for  sowing, 
may  be  produced,  we  would  also  further  recom- 
mend the  manufacturing  the  same  into  oil. 

3d.  We  do  likewise  recommend  the  making  of 
nails;  whieh  we  do  apprehend  must  meet  with  the 
strongest  encouragement  from  the  public,  and  be 
of  lasting  bent  fit  both  to  the  manufacturer  and  the 
public. 

4th.  The  making  of  steel,  and  the  preferable  use 
of  the  same,  we  do  also  recommend  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  colony. 

5th.  We  do  in  like  manner  recommend  the  mak- 
ing tin-plates,  as  an  article  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  this  people. 

6lh.  As  fire-arms  have  been  manufactured  in 
several  parts  of  this  colony,  we  do  recommend  the 
use  of  such,  in  preference  to  any  imported:  And 
we  do  recommend  the  making  of  gun-locks,  and 
furniture  and  other  lock*,  with  other  articles  in  the 
iron  way. 
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7th.  We  do  also  earnestly  recommend  the  mak- 
ing of  salt-petre,  as  an  article  of  vast  importance 
to  be  encouraged,  as  may  be  directed  hereafter. 

8tb.  That  gun-powder  is  also  an  article  of  such 
importance,  that  every  man  amongst  us  who  loves 
his  country,  must  wish  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factories for  that  purpose,  and,  as  there  are  the 
ruins  of  several  powder  mills,  and  sundry  persons 
among  us  who  are  acquainted  with  that  business, 
we  do  heartily  recommend  its  encouragement,  by 
repairing  one  or  more  of  said  mills,  or  erecting 
others,  and  renewing  said  business  as  soon  as  possi 
ble. 

9th.  That  as  several  paper  mills  are  now  Use- 
fully employed,  we  do  likewise  recommend  a  pre- 
ferable use  of  our  own  manufactures  in  this  way; 
and  a  careful  saving  and  collecting  rags,  Sr,c.  and 
also  that  the  manufacturers  give  a  generous  price 
for  such  rags,  &c. 

10th.  That  it  will  be  the  interest,  as  well  as  the 
duty  of  this  body,  or  of  such  as  may  succeed  us, 
to  make  such  effectual  provision  for  the  further 
manufacturing  of  the  several  sorts  of  glass,  as  that 
the  same  may  be  carried  on  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  undertaker  and  the  public,  and  firmly  estab- 
lished in  this  colony. 

11th.  That  whereas  buttons  of  excellent  qualities 
and  of  various  sorts  are  manufactured  among  us, 
we  do  earnestly  recommend  the  general  use  of  the 
same;  so  that  the  manufactories  may  be  extended 
to  the  advantage  of  the  people  and  manufacturers. 

I2ih.  That  whereas  salt  is  an  article  of  vast  con- 
sumption within  this  colony,  and  in  its  fisheries,  we 
do  heartily  recommend  the  making  the  same,  in  the 
several  ways  wherein  it  is  made  in  the  several  parts 
of  Europe;  especially  in  the  method  wsed  in  that 
part  of  France  where  they  make  bay  sultsi 

13th.  We  do  likewise  recommend  an  encourage- 
ment of  horn-smiths  in  all  their  various  branches, 
as  what  will  be  of  public  utility, 

14th.  We  do  likewise  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  one  or  more  manufactories  for  making  wool 
comber's  combs,  as  an  article  necessary  in  our 
woolen  manufactures. 

15th.  We  do  in  like  manner  heartly  recommend 
the  preferable  use  of  the  stocking  and  other  hosiery 
wove  among  ourselves,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  manu- 
factories thereof,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage 
the  manufacturer  and  serve  the  country. 


16th.  As  madder  is  an  article  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  dyer's  business,  and  which  may  be  easily 
raised  and  cured  among  ourselves,  we  do  there- 
fore earnestly  recommend  the  raising  and  curing 
the  same. 

17th.  In  order  the  more  effectually  to  carry  these 
resolutions  into  effect,  we  do  earnestly  recommend, 
That  a  society  or  societies  be  established  for  the 
purposes  of  introducing  and  establishing  such  arte 
and  manufactures  as  may  be  useful  to  this  peo- 
ple, and  are  not  yet  introduced,  and  the  more 
effectually  establishing  such  as  we  have  already 
among  us. 

18lh.  We  do  recommend  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  province  to  make  use  of  our  manufactures^ 
and  those  of  our  sister  colonies,  in  preference  to 
all  other  manufactures. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  provincial  congress, 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  president. 
A  true  extract  from  the  minutes, 

BENJAMIN  LINCOLN,  secretary. 

Phovihce  of  New  Hamfshirb* 
At  the  convention  of  the  deputies  appointed  by 
the  several  towns  in  the  province  aforesaid,  held* 
at  Exeter,  on  the  25th  day  of  January,  1775.  Present 
144  members. 

Hon.  Johx  Wehtworth,  esq.  president. 
Voted  unanimously,  That  we  heartly  approve  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  late  grand  continental  con- 
gress respecting  the  just  state  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  British  colonies--  and  of  the  means 
recommended  to  restore,  secure,  and  protect  the 
same;  and  that  we  return  our  roost  unfeigned 
thanks  to  the  late  members  of  that  congress 
general,  and  to  those  of  this  province  in  particular,- 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  important  trust 
reposed  in  them. 

Voted,  That  John  Sullivan,  and  John  Langdonff 
esqrs.  be  delegates  to  represent  this  province  in 
the  continental  congress,  proposed  to  be  held  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  tenth  day  of  May  next,  and 
that  they  and  each  of  them  in  the  absence  of  the 
other,  have  full  and  ample  power,  in  behalf  of  this 
province,  to  consent  and  agree  to  all  measures,, 
which  said  congress  shall  deem  necessary  to  obtain 
redress  of  American  grievances. 

Voted,  That  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  law- 
ful money,  be  raised  for  defraying  the  expenses  of 
said  delegates. 

Voted,  That  thehon.  John  Wentworth,  col.  Nath. 
Folsom,  hon,  Meseach  Weare,  esq.  col.  Josiah  Bart* 
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let,  col  Chris. opher  Toppan,  Ehenezer  Thompson, 
and  William  Whipple,  esqrs.be  a  committee,  in  be 
half  of  th'.s  province,  to  call  a  provincial  convention 
of  deputies,  when  they  shall  judge  the  exigencies 
of  public  affairs  require  it:  And  that  they,  together 
with  S^rnuel  Cults  and  J  hn  Pickering,  esqrs.  be 
a  committee  of  correspondence  for  this  province. 

Voted,  the  following  address: 
To  the  i,  habinntc  of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire. 

Brethren — When  we  consider  the  unhappy  condi- 
tion to  which  you  and  your  American  brethren  are 
reduced!  when  we  reflect  that,  for  near  ten  months 
past,  yot*  have  been  deprived  of  any  share  in  your 
own  government,  and  of  those  advantages,  which 
flow  to  society  from  legislative  assemblies;  when 
we  view  the  lowering  clouds,  charged  with  minis- 
terial vengeance,  fast  spreading  over  this  extensive 
Continent,  ready  to  burst  on  the  heads  of  its  inha- 


like'y  to  prevent  those  dreadful  calamities  with 
which  we  are  threatened. 

Fully  sensible  that  to  point  OHt,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  the  methods  by  which  you  may  shun 
the  threatening  evils,  would  require  more  than  hu- 
man wisdom,  we  can  only  recommend  such  mea- 
sures as  appear  to  us  most  likely  to  answer  tha 
desirable  end,  best  calculated  to  restore  to  you 
that  peace  and  harmony,  so  ardently  wished  for 
by  every  good  and  honest  American. 
We  therefore  earnestly  recommend, 
1st.  That  you  discountenance  and  discourage  all 
trespasses   and  injuries   against   individuals,   and 
their  property,  and  all  disorders  of  every  kind;  and 
that  you  cultivate  and  maintain  peace  and  harmony 
among  yourselves. 

2d.  That  you  yield  due  obedience  tothem?.g!9= 


brtants  and  involve  the  whole  British  empire  in|,rates  within  this  S°^nment;  ™*  carefully  en- 

deavor  to  support  the  laws  thereof. 


one  common  ruin— at  this  alarming  juncture,  duty 
to  Almighty  God,  to  our  country,  ourselves,  and 
posterity,  loudly  demands  our  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions -o  avoid  the  impending  danger. 

Such  are  the  measures  adopted  by  the  British 
ministry,  for  enslaving  you,  and  with  such  incessant 
vigilance  has  their  plan  been  prosecuted,  that 
tyranny  already  begins  to  wave  its  banners  in  your 
borders,  and  to  threaten  these  once  happy  regions 
with  infamous  and  detestable  slavery! 


Shall  we,  knowing  the  value   of  freedom,  and 
nursed   in  the  arms  of  liberty,  make  a  base  and 


3d.  That  you  strictly  adhere  to  the  association  of 
the  late  continental  congress,  and  deal  with  the 
violators  of  it,  in  the  manner  therein  recommended 

4th.  That  you  endeavor  particularly  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  province  against  hawkers,  pedlars, 
and  petty  chapmen. 

5th.  That  you  abstain  from  the  use  of  East  India 
tea,  whenever,  or  by  whatever  means  it  has,  or  may 
be  imported. 


6th.  Thatyou  encourage  and  supportyourseveral 

committees  of  correspondence  and  inspection,  in 
ignominious   surrender    ot    our    rights,     thereby  r         .  i 

_„..„.__. A_J; t/__ _„_,:.:_„  (discharging  the  very  important   trust  you  have 

reposed  in  them. 

7th.  That  in  case  any  inhabitants  of  these  colonies 
should  be  seized,  in  order  to  be  transported  to  Great 
Britain,  or  other  parts  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried  for 
offences  supposed  to  be  committed  in  America,  you 
conduct  yourselves  agreeable  to  the  advice  of  the 
late  continental  congress. 


consigning  succeeding  generations  to  a  condition 
of  wretchedness,  from  which,  perhaps,  all  human 
efforts  will  be  insufficient  to  extricate  them? 

Duty  to  ourselves,  and  regard  for  our  country, 
should  induce  us  to  defend  our  liberties,  and  to 
transmit  the  fair  inheritance  unimpaired  to  pos- 
terity. 


Should  our  restless  enemies  drive  us  to  arms  in 
defence  of  every  thing  we  hold  dear,  we  should  be  | 
reduced  to  a  state,  dreadful  even  in  contemplation; 
for  should  we  prove  victorious,  the  blood  of  our 


8th.  That,  in  your  several  stations,  you  promote 

[and  encourage  the  manufactures  of  this  ceuntryj 

|  and  endeavor,  both   by  precept  and  example,  to 

(induce  all  under  youj  and  with  whom  you  are  con- 
brethren,  shed  in  the  unhappy  contest,  would  cause  I  „„„,„.    »„  ,.    , 

l/  nected,  to  practice  economy  and  industry,  and  to 

the  laurels  to  wither  on  our  brows,  and  make  the!   h„„  „,,  >  •    ,      c      . 

*  i  shun  all  kinds  of  extravagance, 

conquerors  mourn  with  the  vanquished:  but  should 

our  enemies  be  successful,  they  will  thereby  rivet  I     ^tn-  That  the  officers  of  the  several  regiments 

the  chains  of  slavery  upon  us  and  cur  posterity.       i strictly  comply  with  the  laws  of  this  province  for 

I regulating  a  militia— And  as  the  militia  upon  this 

Thus  surrounded  with  dangers  and  distresses  on 'continent,  if  properly  disciplined,  would  be  able  to 

every  side,  it  behoves  us  to  adopt  and  pursue  such  J  do  great  service  in  its  defence,  should  it  ever  be 

peaceable  measures  as,  under  God,  will  be  most  I  invaded  by  his  majesty's  enemies— that  you   ac- 

— —  24" 
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quaint  yourselves  with  the  manual  exercise,  par 
ticularly  that  recommended  and  enjoined  by  the 
captain  general— the  motions  being  natural,  easy 
and  best  calculated  to  qualify  persons  for  real 
action;  and  also  to  improve  themselves  in  those 
evoluti  ms  which  are  necessary  for  infantry  in  time 
of  engagement. 

10th.  That,  as  your  enemies  are  using  every  art 
to  impoverish  and  distress  you,  in  order  to  induce 
submission  to  their  arbitrary  mandates,  you  carefully 
shun  those  measures  which  may  have  a  tendency 
to  distress  your  brethren  and  fellow  sufferers,  and 
avoid  all  unnecessary  lawsuits,  and  endeavor  to 
settle  disputes  between  you  in  the  most  amicable, 
and  least  expensive  manner. — That  all  debtors 
exert  themselves  in  discharging  their  just  debts, 
and  creditors  exercise  such  lenity  as  their  circum- 
stances will  admit  of. 

1  ltii.  That  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton,  in  the  province  of  MasfcacLusetts-Bay,  are  now 
laboring  under  a  load  of  miuisterial  vengeance,  laid 
upon  them  to  enforce  obedience  to  cert. in  arbitrary 
and  unconstitutional  acts,  which,  if  once  submitted 
to,  must  involve  all  America  in  slavery  and  ruin, 
conscious  that  all  these  colonies  are  largely  indebt- 
ed to  the  virtue  and  fortitude  of  those  patriotic 
assertors  of  freedom,  we  heartily  recommend  a 
continuation  of  your  contributions,  for  the  relief  *f 
that  oppressed  people:  And  that  you  keep  your- 
selves in  constant  readiness  to  support  them  in 
their  just  opposition,  whenever  necessity  may  re- 
quire. 

Lastly.  We  earnestly  entreat  you,  at  this  time  of 
tribulation  and  distress,  when  your  enemies  are 
urging  you  to  despair;  when  every  scene  around  is 
full  of  gloom  and  horror;  that,  in  imitation  of  your 
pious  forefathers,  with  contrition  of  spirit,  and 
penitence  of  heart,  you  implore  the  Divine  Being, 
who  alone  is  able  to  deliver  you  from  your  present 
unhappy  and  distressing  situation,  to  espouse  your 
righteous  cause,  secure  your  liberties,  and  lix  thei> 
on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis.  And  we  fervently 
beseech  him  to  restore  to  you  and  your  American 
brethren,  that  peace  and  tranquility,  so  ardently 
desired,  and  earnestly  sought  for,  by  every  true 
fri&ad  to  liberty  and  mankind. 

By  order  of  the  convention, 

J.  WENTWORTH,  president. 

VrHGisiA,  May,  1775. 
Jit  a  court  of  common  council  for  the  ■  tiy  of  ii'iltiani 
burg,  held  the  8th  day  of  Muy,  1775. 
Whereas  it  hath  beta  represented  to  this  iuii, 


hai,  on  the4;h  inst.  in  the  n'ght  time,  sorne  person 
or  persons   unknown,  had  broke  into  the  public 

magazine,  and  taken  from  thence  sundry  fire  arms 
jeloi.ging  to  his  majesty: 

We,  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council 
of  the  said  city,  bein^  desirous  to  maintain  peace, 
order  aid  good  government,  do  hereby  declare  our 
abhorrence  of  such  unlawful  proceeding,  and  do 
hereby  require  the  inhabitants  to  use  their  utmost 
endeavors  to  prevent  the  like  outrage  in  future, 
and  exhort  all  persons  who  may  be  in  possession 
of  any  of  the  said  arms,  to  return  the  9ame  imme- 
diately, to  be  replaced  in  the  magazine. 

And  it  having  been  recommended  to  this  meet- 
ing by  the  governor  and  council,  to  appoint  a  guard 
to  protect  the  sud  magazhe,  they  are  of  opinion 
that  they  have  no  authority  to  lay  any  tax  for  that 
purpose,  but  that  if  some  trusty  person  should  be 
appointed,  by  his  excellency  the  governor,  to  be 
keeper  thereof,  and  care  taken  to  strengthen  it 
with  proper  bars,  there  probably  would  be  a  stop 
put  to  violences  of  that  nature,  and  they  do  humbly 
recommend  to  his  excellency,  Mr.  Gabriel  Maupin, 
who  lives  near  the  magazine,  as  a  person  worthy 
of  that  trust. 

(A  copy)    MAT.  DAVENPORT,  town  clerk, 

Fredericksburg,  committee  chamber, 

Saturday,  the  29th  of  April,  1775. 
At  a  council  of  102  members,  delegates  of  the 
provincial  convention,  officers  and  special  deputies 
of  14  companies  of  light  horse,  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  600  well  armed  and  disciplined  men, 
friends  of  constitutional  liberty  and  America,  now 
rendezvoused  here  in  consequence  of  an  alarm  oc- 
casioned by  the  powder  being  removed  from  the 
county  magazine,  in  the  city  of  Williamsburg,  in 
the  night  of  Thursday  the  21st  inst.  and  deposited 
on  board  an  armed  schooner  by  order  of  his  excel- 
lency the  governor: 

The  council  having  before  them  the  several  mat- 
ers of  intelligence  respecting  this  transaction,  and 
particularly  a  letter  from  the  lion.  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, esq.  speaker  of  the  late  house  of  burgesse* 
of  Virginia,  received  here  last  night  by  an  express 
despatched  to  Williamsburg,  for  the  purpose  of 
giining  intelligence,  informing  that  the  gentlemen 
of  the  city  of  Williamsburg  and  neighborhood,  have 
had  full  assurances  from  his  excellency  that  this 
affair  shall  be  accommodated,  and  advising  that  the 
gentlemen  assembled  here  should  proceed  no  fur. 
titer  at  this  time — this  council  came  to  the  follow- 
^S  determination,  and  offer  the  same  as  their 
'advice  to  those  public  spirited  gentlemen,  friends 
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to  Bri  ish  liber  y  and  America,  who  have  honored 
them  by  this  appointment.  Highly  condrmnins 
the  conduct  of  the  governor,  on  this  occasion,  as 
impolitic,  and  justly  alarming  to  the  good  people 
of  this  colony,  tending  to  destroy  all  confidence  in 
government,  and  to  widen  the  unhappy  breach 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  ill-timed 
and  totally  unnecessa-y,  consider  this  instance  as  a 
full  proof  that  no  opinion  which  may  be  formed  of 
the  good  inientions  of  a  governor  in  private  life,  can 
afFu-d  security  to  our  injured  and  oppressed  coun- 
try; but  that  obedience  to  arbitrary,  ministerial 
mandate,  and  the  most  oppressive  and  tyrannical 
system  of  government,  must  be  the  fatal  line  of 
conduct  to  all  his  majesty's  present  servants  in 
America;  at  the  same  ti  ne  justly  dreading  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war,  influenced  by  motives  of  the 
strongest  affection  to  our  fellow  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  most  ardently  wishing  to  heal  our  mutual 
Wounds,  and  theref>re  preferring  peaceable  mea- 
sures, whilst  the  least  hope  of  reconciliation  re- 
mains, do  advise  that  the  several  companies  now 
rendezvoused  here  do  return  to  their  respective 
homes.  But  considering  the  just  rights  and  liberty 
of  America  to  be  greatly  endangered  by  theviolen1 
and  hostile  proceedings  of  an  arbitrary  ministry, 
and  being  firmly  resolved  to  resist  such  attempts 
at  the  utmost  hazard  of  our  lives  and  fortunes,  do 
now  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other  to  be  in  readi- 
ness, at  a  moment's  warning,  to  re-assemble,  and, 
by  force  of  arms,  to  defend  the  laws,  the  liberty 
and  rights  of  this,  or  any  sister  colsny,  from  tin- 
just  and  wicked  invasion.  Ordered,  that  expresses 
be  despatched  to  the  troops  assembled  at  the 
Bowling  Green,  and  also  to  the  companies  from 
Frederick,  Berkely,  Dunmore,  and  such  other 
counties  as  are  now  on  their  march,  to  return  them 
thanks  for  their  cheerful  offers  of  service,  and  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  determination  now  taken 

BOD    SAVE  TUB   LIBERTIES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  foregoing  determination  of  council,  having 
been  read  at  the  head  of  each  company,  was  cordially 
and  unanimously  approved. 

At  a  committee  appointed  and  held  for  IJarover 
county,  at  the  court  house,  on  Tuesday  the  9tn 
of  May,  1775— 

PRESENT, 

John  Syme,  Samuel  Overton,  William  Craghead, 
M  riweathe;-  Skelton,  Richard  Morris,  Benjamin 
Anderson,  John  Pendleton,  John  Robinson,  Nel- 
son Berkely,  and  George  Dabney,  jun. 

Agreeably  to  a  resolution  of  the  committee  heir1 
at  Newcastle  the  2d  inst.  setting  forth,  that  they 


being  fully  informed  of  the  violent  hostilities  com- 
mitted by  the  ling's  troops  in  America,  and  of  the 
danger  arising  to  the  colony  by  the  loss   of  the 
public  powder,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  gover- 
nor, which  threatens,  altogether,  calamities  of  the 
greatest  magnitude  and  most  fatal  consequencet 
to  this  colony,  and   therefore  recommending   re- 
prisals to  be  mad?  upon  the  king's  propertv,  suRi- 
cient  to  replace  the  gun-powder  taken  out  of  the 
magazine,  it  apoears  to  this  committee,  that  the 
volunteers  who  marched  from  Newcastle,  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  the  public  powder,  by  reprisal  or 
otherwise,  proceeded  on  that  hnsiness  as  follows, 
to  wit:  "That  an  officer  with  16  men  was  detached 
to  seize  the  king's  receiver  general,  with  orders 
to  detain  him;  and  this,  it  was  supposed,  might  bi* 
done  without  impeding  the  progress  of  the  main 
body.     The  said  receiver  general  not  being  appre- 
bended,  owing  to  his  absence  from  home,  the  said 
detachment,  according  to  orders,  proceeded  to  join 
the  main  body  on   its  march  to  Williamsburg,  and 
the  junction  happened  the  3d  instant  at  Doncastle's 
ordinary  about  sunset.     A  little  after  sunrise  next 
morning,   the   commanding  officer  being  assured 
that   proper  satisfaction    in  money   should  be  in- 
stantly made,  the  volunteers  halted,  and  the  pro- 
posal being  considered  by  them,  was  judged  satis- 
factory as  to  that  point;  and  the  following  receipt 
was  given,  viz.  "Doncastle's  ordinary,  New  Kent, 
May  4,  1775:     Received    from    the  hon.  Richard 
Corbin,  esq.  his  majesty's  receiver  general,  £3*0, 
as  a  compensation  for  the  gun  powder  lately  taken 
out  of  the  pnblie  magazine  by  the  governor's  or- 
der; which  money  I  promise  to  convey  to  the  Vir- 
ginia delegates  at  the  general  congress,  to  be  un- 
der their  direction,  laid  out  in  gun-powder  for  the 
colony's  use,  and  to  be  stored  as  they  shall  direct, 
until  the  next  colony  convention  or  general  assem- 
bly, unless  it  shall  be  necessary,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  use  the  same  in  defence  of  this  colony.     It  is 
agreed  that  in  case  the  next  convention  shall  de» 
termine  that  any  part  of  the  said  money  ought  to 
be  returned  to  his  majesty's  said  receiver  general, 
that  the  same  shall  done  accordingly. 

Test,  PAT.  HENRY,  jun." 

S  .M.  Meredith,  ~)  , .  .  » 

Parke  G0oD4I.E.^AtrueC0Py) 

It  was  then  considered  that  as  a  general  congress 
would  meet  in  a  few  days,  and  probably  a  colony 
convention  would  shortly  assemble,  and  that  the 
reprisal  n  >w  made  would  amply  replace  the  powder, 
with  the  charges  of  transportation,  the  commanding 
officer  wrote  the  following  letter,  and  sent  it  by 
express. 
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Sni — The  affair  of  the  powder  is  now  settled,  so  they  will  be  pleased  to  publish  the  same  in   the 


as  to  produce  satisfaction  to  me,  and  I  earnestly 
wish  to  the  colony  in  general.  The  people  here  have 
it  in  charge,  from  Hanover  committee,  to  tender 
their  service  to  you,  as  a  public  officer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  escorting  the  public  treasury  to  any  place 
in  this  colony,  where  the  money  may  be  judged 
more  safe  than  in  the  city  of  Williamsburg.  The 
reprisal  now  made  by  the  Hanover  volunteers, 
though  accomplished  in  a  manner  least  liable  to 
the  imputation  of  violent  extremity,  may  possibly 
be  the  cause  of  future  injury  to  the  treasury.  If 
therefore  you  apprehend  the  least  danger,  a  suffi- 
cient guard  is  at  your  service.  I  beg  the  return 
of  the  bearer  may  be  instant,  because  the  men  wish 
to  know  their  destination.  With  great  regard,  I 
am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

PAT.  HENRY,  jun. 
To  Robert  Carteii  Nicholas,  esq.  treasurer, 

Test,      Samuel  Meredith, 
Garland  Anberson 


(A  true  copy) 


To  which  an  answer  was  received  from  the  said 
Mr.  Nicholas,  importing,  that  he  had  no  apprehen- 
sions of  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  the  proffered 
service.  For  which  reasons,  and  understanding, 
moreover,  frona  others,  that  the  private  citizens  of 
Williamsburg  were  in  a  great  measure  quieted 
from  their  late  apprehension  for  their  persons  and 
property,  the  volunteers  judged  it  best  to  return 
home,  and  did  so  accordingly,  in  order  to  wait  the 
fur- her  directions  of  the  general  congress,  or  colony 
convention.  It  appears  also  to  this  committee,  that 
before,  and  on  the  march,  strict  orders  were  re- 
peatedly given  to  the  volunteers  to  avoid  all  vio- 
lence, injury  and  insult,  towards  the  persons  and 
property  of  every  private  individual;  and  that  in 
executing  the  plan  of  reprisal  on  the  persons  of 
the  king's  servants  and  his  property,  bloodshed 
should  be  avoided,  if  possible;  and  that  there  is 
the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  the  foregoing 
orders,  respecting  private  persons  and  property, 
Were  strictly  observed. 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  do  approve  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
volunteer  company,  and  do  return  them  their  most 
sincere  thanks  fqr  their  services  on  the  late  ex 
pedition;  and  also  that  the  thanks  of  this  com- 
mittee be  given  to  the  many  volunteers  of  the  dif 
ferent  counties  who  joined,  and  were  marching  and 
ready  to  co-operate  with  the  volunteer  company  of 
this  county. 

Ordered,  Thatvthe  clerk  do  transmit  a  copy  of 
those  proceedings  (o  the  printers,  and  desire  that 


Gazettes,  as  soon  as  possible. 

By  order  of  the  committee, 
(A  copy)  BART.  ANDERSON,  clerk. 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

JVetvVork,  December  15,  1773. 
The  following  association  is  signed  by  agre.t  num- 
ber of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  city,  mer- 
chants, lawyers,  and  other  inhabitants  of  all  r  ks, 
and  it  is  still  carried  about  the  city,  to  giv  an 
opportunity  to  those  who  have  not  yet  signed  to 
unite  with  their  fellow-citizens,  to  testify  their 
abhorrence  to  the  diabolical  project  of  enslaving 
America. 
The  association  of  the  sons  of  liberty  of  JVew-  York. 
It  is  essential  to  the  freedom  and  security  of  a 
free  peopie,  that  no  taxes  be  imposed  upon  them 
but  by  their  own  consent,  or  their  representatives. 
For  "what  property  have  they  in  that  which  ano-. 
ther  may,  by  right,  take  when  he  pleases  to  him- 
self?" The  former  is  the  undoubted  right  of 
Englishmen,  to  secure  which  they  expended  mil- 
lions and  sacrificed  the  lives  of  thousands.  And 
yet,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  V,\e  world,  and  the 
grief  of  America,  the  commons  of  Great  Britain, 
after  the  repeal  of  the  memorable  and  detestable 
stamp-act,  reassurned  the  power  of  imposing  caxes 
on  the  American  colonic ;  and,  ir.sis'ing  on  it  as 
a  necessary  badge  of  parliamentary  supremacy, 
passed  a  bill,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  present  ma- 
jesty's reign,  imposing  duties  on  all  glass,  painters* 
colors,  paper  and  teas,  that  should,  after  the  20th 
of  November,  1767,  be  "imported  from  Great  Bri- 
tain into  any  colony  or  plantation  in  America." — 
This  bill,  after  the  concurrence  of  the  lords, 
obtained  the  royal  assent.  And  thus  they  who, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  exercised  the  right 
of  giving  to,  or  withholding  from  the  crown,  their 
aids  and  subsidies,  according  to  their  own  free  will 
and  pleasure,  signified  by  their  representatives  in 
parliament,  do,  by  the  act  in  question,  deny  us, 
their  brethren  in  America,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
same  right.  As  this  denial,  and  the  execution  of 
that  act,  involves  our  slavery,  and  would  sap  the 
foundation  of  our  freedom,  whereby  we  should  be- 
come slaves  to  our  brethren  and  fellow  subjects, 
born  to  no  greater  stock  of  freedom  than  the  Ame- 
ricans— the  merchants  and  inhabitants  of  this  city, 
in  conjunction  with  the  merchants  and  inhabitants 
of  the  ancient  American  colonies,  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  decline  a  part  of  their  commerce 
with  Great  Britain,  until  the  abovementioned  act 
should  be  totally  rapealed.  This  agreement  operat- 
ed so  powerfully  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  mami- 
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feetorers  of  England  that  many  of  them  wer»  u  Urbm  my  place  whatsoever,  into  this  colony,  while. 
employed.  To  appease  their  clan  ors,  and  to]  ii  is  subject,  by  a  British  act  to  parliament,  to  the 
provide  the  subsistence  for  them,  which  the  non 


importation  bad  deprived  them  of,  the  parliament, 
in  1770,  repealed  so  much  of  the  revenue   ac>  as 
imposed  a  duty  on  glass,  painters'  colors,  and  pa- 
per, v.\d  left  the  duty  on  tea,  as  a  test  of  the  parlia 
mentartf  right  in  tax  us.      The  merchants  of  the 
ej        of  New-York  and  Philadelphia,  having  strid  • 
1    adhered  vo  the  agreement,  so  far  as  it  related  to 
the  importation  of  articles  subject  to  an  American 
dn'y.have  convinced  the  ministry,  that  some  other 
measures  must  be  adopted  to  execute  parliamentary 
supremacy  over  this  country,  and  to  remove  the 
distress  brought  on  the  East -India  company,  by  the 
ill-policy  of  that  act.     Accordingly,  to  increase  the 
temptation  to  the  shippers  of  tea  from  England, 
an  act  of  parliament  passed  the  last  session,  which 
gives  the  whole  duty  on  tea,  the  company  were 
subject  to  pay,  upon  the  importation  of  it  into  Eng- 
land, to  the  purc'^asers  and  exporters;  and  when 
the  company  have  ten  millions  of  pounds  of  tea,  in 
their  ware-houses,  exclusive  of  the  quality  they 
may  want  to  ship,  they  are  allowed  to  export  tea, 
discharged  from  the  payment  of  that  duty,  with 
which  they  were  before  chargeable.     In  hopes  of 
aid  in  the  execution  of  his  project,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  owners  of  the  American  ships,  applica- 
tion was  made  by  the  company  to  the  captains  of 
those  ships  to  take  the  tea  on  freight,  but  they 
virtuously  rejected  it.     Stil?   determined  on   the 
scheme,  they  have  chartered  ships  to  bring  the  tea 
to  this  country,  which  may  be  hourly  expected,  to 
make  an  important  trial  of  our  virtue.      If  they 
succeed  in  the  sale  of  that  tea,  we  shall  have  no 
property  that  we  can  call  our  own,  and  then  we 
may  bid  adieu  to  American  liberty, There- 
fore, to  prevent  a  calamity  which,  of  all  others,  is 

the  most  to  be  dreaded slavery,  and  its  terrible 

concomitants — we,  the  subscribers,  being  influenc- 
ed from  a  regard  to  liberty,  and  disposed  to  use 
all  lawful  endeavors  in  our  power,  to  defeat  the 
pernicious  project,  and  to  transmit  to  our  posterity, 
those  blessings  of  freedom  which  our  ancestors 
have  handed  down  to  us;  and  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  common  liberties,  of  America,  which 
are  in  danger  to  be  subverted,  do,  for  those  im- 
portant purposes,  agree  to  associate  together,  un- 
der the  name  and  style  of  the  song  of  liberty  of  New- 
York,  and  engage  our  honor  to,  and  with  each  other, 
faithfully  to  observe  and  perform  the  following 
resolutions,  viz. 

1st.  Resolved,  That  whoever  shall  aid,  or  abet, 


t  yment  of  a  duty,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  re- 
venue in  \merica,  he  shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to 
'he  liberties  of  \merica. 


•  2d.  Resolved,  That  whoever  shall  be  aiding,  or 
assisting,  in  the  landing,  or  carting  of  such  tea, 
f'om  any  ship,  or  vessel,  or  shall  hire  any  house, 
store-house,  or  cellar  or  any  place  whatsoever,  to 
deposite  the  tea,  subject  to  a  duty  as  aforesaid, 
he  shall  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of 
America. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  whoever  shall  sell,  or  buy, 
or  in  any  manner  contribute  to  the  sale,  or  pur- 
chase of  'ea,  subject  to  a  duty  as  aforesaid,  or  shall 
aid,  or  abet,  in  transporting  such  tea,  by  land  or 
water,  from  this  city,  until  the  7th  George  111, 
chap.  46,  commonly  called  the  revenue  act,  shall 
be  totally  and  clearly  repealed,  he  shall  be  deemed 
an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  America. 

4th.  Resolved,  That  whether  the  duties  on  tea, 
imposed  by  this  act,  be  paid  in  Great  Britain  or  in 
\m  erica,  our  liberties  are  equally  affected. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  wboever  shall  transgress  any 
of  these  resolutions,  we  will  not  deal  with,  or  em- 
ploy, or  have  any  connection  with  him. 

New-York,  Nov.  29,  1773. 

Fnoji  the  Bristol  (Esg)  Gazette,  March24,  1774. 

Loan  Chatham's  speech  on  the  declnratory  bill  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colo- 
nies. 

AVhen  I  spoke  last  on  this  subject,  I  thought  I 
had  delivered  my  sentiments  so  fully,  and  support- 
ed them  wi'h  such  reasons,  and  such  authorities, 
that  I  apprehended  I  should  be  under  no  necessity 
of  troubling  your  lordship  again.,  But  I  am  com- 
pelled to  rise  up  and  beg  your  further  indulgence; 
I  find  that  I  have  been  very  injuriously  treated, 
have  been  considered  asthe  broach  er  of  new  fangled 
doctrines,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom, 
and  subversive  of  the  rights  of  parliament.  My 
lord,  this  is  a  heavy  charge,  but  more  so  when 
made  against  one  stationed  as  I  am,  in  both  capaci- 
ties, as  P —  and  J — ,  the  defender  of  the  law  and 
the  constitution.  When  I  spoke  last,  I  was  indeed 
replied  to,  but  not  answered.  In  the  intermediate 
time  many  things  have  been  said.  As  I  was  not 
present,  I  must  now  beg  leave  to  answer  such  as 
have  come  to  my  knowledge.  As  the  affair  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  in  its  consequences 
may  involve  the   fate   of  kingdoms,  I   topk  the 


m  any  manner  assis',  in  the  introduction  of  tea,  'strictest  review  of  my  arguments;  1  reexamined  all 
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»y  authorities;  fully  determined,  if  I  found  myself 
mistaken,  publicly  to  own  my  mistake,  and  give 
tip  my  opinion.  Rut  my  searches  have  more  and 
more  convinced  me  that  the  British  parliament 
bave  ro  right  to  tax  the  Americans.  I  shall  not 
therrfu-e  consider  the  declaratory  bill  now  lying 
on  vour  table;  for  to  what  purpose,  but  loss  of 
tiime,  '.o  co°si'er  the  particulars  of ———,  the  very 


cxis'pnce  of  which  is  illegal,  absolutely  illegal, 
contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  con- 
trary to  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  constitution 
grounded  on  the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of 
nature;  a  constitution  on  whose  foundation  and 
centre  is  liberty,  which  sends  liberty  to  every  sub- 
ject that  is  or  may  happen  to  be  within  any  part  of 
its  ample  circumference.  Nor,  my  lord,  is  the 
doctrine  new;  it  is  as  old  as  the  constitution;  it 
grew  wp  with  it,  it  is  its  support;  taxation  and 
representation  are  inseparably  united;  God  hath 
joined  them,  no  British  parliament  can  separate 
them;  to  endeavor  to  do  it  is  to  stab  our  very  vitals. 
Nor  is  this  the  first  time  this  doctrine  has  been 
mentioned;  seventy  years  ago,  my  lord,  a  pamphlet 
was  publisher!,  recommending  the  levying  a  par- 
liamentary tax  on  one  of  the  colonies;  this  pamphlet 
was  answered  by  two  others,  then  much  read;  these 
totally  deny  the  power  of  taxing  the  colonies;  and 
why'  because  the  colonies  had  no  representatives 
in  parliament  to  give  consent:  no  answers,  public 
or  private,  was  given  to  these  pamphlets;  no  censure 
passed  upon  them;  men  were  not  startled  at  the 
doctrine,  as  either  new  or  illegal,  or  derogatory  to 
the  rights  of  parliament.  I  do  not  mention  these 
pamphlets  by  way  of  authority,  but  to  vindicate 
myself  from  the  imputation  of  having  first  broached 
this  doctrine. 

My  position  is  this— I  repeat  it— I  will  maintain 
it  to  my  last  hour — taxation  and  representation  are 
inseparable;  this  position  is  founded  on  the  laws 
of  nature;  it  is  more,  it  is  itself  an  eternal  law  of 
nature;  for  whatever  is  a  man's  own,  is  absolutely 
Lis  own;  no  man  has  a  right  to  take  it  from  him 
without  his  consent,  either  expressed  by  himself  or 
representative;  whoever  attempts  to  do  it,  attempts 
an  injury;  whoever  does  it,  commits  a  robbery;  he 
throws  clown  and  destroys  the  distinction  between 
liberty  and  slavery.  Taxation  and  representation 
are  coeval  with,  and  essential  to,  this  constitution. 
I  wish  the  maxim  of  Machiavel  was  followed,  that 
of  examining  a  constitution,  at  certain  periods, 
according  to  its  first  principles;  this  would  correct 


authority  of  this  kingdom  was  more  equally  settled. 
I  am  sure  some  histories  of  late  published,  have 
done  great  mischief;  to  endeavor  to  fix  the  aera 
wben  the  house  of  commons  began  in  this  kingdom,, 
is  a  most  pernicious  and  destructive  attempt;  to 
fix  it  in  an  Edward's  or  Henry's  reign,  is  owing  to 
the  idle  dreams  of  some  whimsical,  ill-judging 
antiquarians:  But,  my  lord,  this  is  a  point  too  im- 
portant to  be  left  to  such  wroner-headed  people. 
When  did  thehouse  of  commons  first  begin?  When! 
my  lord?  It  began  with  the  constitution,  it  grew 
up  with  the  constitution;  there  is  not  a  blade  of*  grass 
growing  in  the  most  obscure  corner  of  this  king- 
dom,  which  is  not,  which  was  not,  ever  represented 
since  the  constitution  began;  there  is  not  a  blade 
of  grass  which,  when  taxed,  was  not  taxed  by  the 
consent  of  the  proprietor. 

There  is  a  history  written  by  one  Carte,  a  history 
that  most  people  see  through;  and  there  is  another 
favorite  history,  much  read  and  admired.  I  will 
not  name  the  author,  your  lordship  must  know 
whom  I  mean,  and  you  must  know  from  whence  he 
pilfered  his  notions  concerning  the  first  beginning 
of  the  house  of  commons.  My  lord,  I  challenge 
any  one  to  point  out  the  time  when  any  tax  was 
laid  upon  any  person  by  parliament,  that  person 
b^ing  unrepresented  in  parliament.  The  parlia- 
ment laid  a  tax  upon  the  nalatinate  of  Chester,  and 
ordered  commissioners  to  collect  it  there,  as  com- 
missioners were  ordered  to  collect  it  in  other  coun- 
ties; but  the  palatinate  refused  to  comply;  they 
addressed  the  king  by  petition,  setting  forth,  that 
the  English  parliament  had  no  right  to  tax  them; 
that  they  had  a  parliament  of  their  own;  they  had 
always  taxed  themselves,  and  therefore  desired  the 
king  to  order  his  commissioners  not  to  proceed. 
My  lord,  the  king  received  the  petition;  lie  did 
not  declare  them  either  seditious  or  rebellious, 
but  allowed  their  plea,  and  they  taxed  themselves. 
Your  lordship  may  see  both  the  petition  and  the 
king's  answer,  in  the  records  in  the  Tower.  The 
clergy  taxed  themselves;  when  the  parliament 
attempted  to  tax  them,  they  stoutly  refused,  said 
they  were  not  represented  there;  that  they  had  a 
parliament  of  their  own,  which  represented  the 
clergy;  that  they  would  tax  themselves;  they  did 
so.  Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  Wales,  before 
it  was  united  as  it  now  is,  as  if  the  king,  standing 
in  the  place  of  the  former  princes  of  that  coun- 
try, raised  money  by  his  own  authority;  but  the 
real  facts  are  otherwise:  For  1  find  that,  long  be- 
fore Wales  was  subdued,  the  northern  counties  of 


abuses  and  supply  defects.  I  wish  the  times  would 

bear  it,  and  that  men's  minds  were  cool  enough  to  that  principality  had  representatives  and  a  parlia- 

mter  upon  such  a  task,  and  that  the  representative  '  ment  or  assembly.    As  to  Ireland,  my  lord,  before 
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that  kingdom  h*d  a  pariiame  it,  as  it  now  has,  if ,  to  enable  me  to  express  myself  in  a  manner  worthy 
your  lordship  will  examine  the  old  records,  you  I  of  their  attention.  A  modesty,  becoming  my  situaj 
will  find  that,  when  a  tax  was  to  be  laid  on  that   tion,  prevented  me  from  offering  my  opinion  be- 


country,  the  Irish  sent  over  here  representatives; 
and  the  same  records  will  inform  your  lordship 
what  wages  those  representatives  received  from 
their  constituents.  Ir  short,  my  lord,  from  the 
whole  of  our  history,  from  the  earliest  period,  you 
will  find  that  taxation  and  representation  were 
always  united;  so  true  are  the  words  of  that 
consummate  reasoner  and  politician  Mr.  Locke.  I 
before  alluded  to  his  book;  I  have  again  consulted 
him;  and  finding  that  he  writes  so  applicable  to  the 


fore,  when  I  saw  men  of  so  much  superior  ability 
rising  from  the  beginning  of  the  debate. 

It  may  appear  arrogant  in  a  member  so  inferior 
as  I  confess  myself  to  be,  to  offer  objections  to  a 
bill,  so  extensive  in  its  consequences  under  every 
consideration,  especially  after  it  must  have  been  so 
maturely  considered,  in  every  article,  by  men  so 
distinguished  by  their  talents  and  high  situations 
in  office,  besides  the  general  applause  which  has 
followed  the  bill  in  its  rapid  progress  through  this 


subject  in  hand,  and  so  much  in  favor  of  my  senti-  ,  „     „    XT        ...         .,        ,  ,.     ,„,.  ~ 

J  *  J  house.  Nevertheless,  though  naturally  diffident  of 


ments,  I  beg  your  lordship's  leave  to  read  a  little 
of  his  book. 


my  opinion,  when  I  had  the  good  or  bad  fortune 
(I  don't  know  which  io  term  it)  of  prognosticating 
"The  supreme  power  cannot  take  from  any  man,jto  the  chairman  of  the  East-India  company,  the 
any  part  of  his  property  without  his  own  consent;"  consequences  of  sending  this  tea,  on  their  own  ac- 


and  B.  II.  p.  136 — 139,  particularly  140.  Such  are 
the  words  of  this  great  man,  and  which  are  well 
worth  your  lordship's  serious  attention.  His  prin- 
ciples are  drawn  from  the  heart  of  our  constitu- 
tion, which  he  thoroughly  understood,  and  will 
last  as  long  as  that  shall  last;  and,  to  his  immortal 
honor,  I  know  not  to  what,  under  Providence,  the 


count,  to  America,  and  that  the  event  has  literally 
fulfiUed  my  words,  as  it  is  well  known  to  some  mem- 
bers now  in  my  eye,  it  makes  me  more  confident  in 
warning  the  house  of  what  I  apprehend  will  be  the 
consequences  of  this  bill. 

I  told  the  chairman  of  the  East-Ihdia  company, 
first  in  conversation,  on  asking  my  opinion,  and 


revolution  and  all  its  happy  effects  are  more  owing  ;afterwards  by  letter,  that  the  evidence  might  ap. 
than  to  the  principles  of  government  laid  down  by  :pear  in  the  progress  of  things,  that  I  conceived 
Mr.  Locke.  For  these  reasons,  my  lord  , I  can  never  t^  East-India  company  exporting  tea  on  their 
give  my  assent  to  any  bill  for  taxing  the  American  j  own  account  Was>  under  every  cons;deration  of 
colonies,  while  they  remain  unrepresented;  for,  as)their  situatioa  and  institution,  wnoxo,  but,  under 
to  the  distinction  of  a  virtual  representation,  it  is|the  present  discontents  and  disputed  maUers  of 
so  absurd  as  not  to  deserve  an  answer;  I  therefore  j  g0vemraent  in  America,  chimi*ali.t  absurd,  be- 
pass  it  over  with  contempt.  The  forefathers  of  j  cause  lhey  were  presenting  themselves  as  the  butt 
the  Americans  did  not  leave  their  native  country,  in  lhe  controversy,  where  they   would  probably 

come  off  with  the  loss  of  the  whole.  The  event 
has  justified  my  prediction;  for  whatever  repay- 
ment the  company  may  obtain  from  the  town  of 
Boston,  under  those  cruel  coercive  measures  now 
proposed,  (the  effect  of  which  I  stdl  doubt)  yet  the 
company  must  remain  great  losers,  even  if  the 
other  provinces,  equally  culpable,  are  made  to 
refund  the  loss  arising  from  their  conduct;  because 
it  was  not  supplies  of  cash  at  a  distant  period  the 
company  wanted,  but  an  immediate  supply,  to 
answer  a  temporary  exigency,  which  a  combina- 
tion of  the  enemies  of  the  company  had  produced. 


and  subject  themselves  to  every  danger  and  dis- 
tress, to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery:  they  did 
not  give  up  their  rights;  they  looked  for  protec- 
tion, and  not  for  chains,  from  their  mother  coun- 
try; by  her  they  expected  to  be  defended  in  the 
possession  of  heir  property,  and  not  to  be  deprived 
of  it;  for  should  the  present  power  continue,  there 
is  nothing  wl>ich  they  can  call  their  own;  or,  to  use 
the  words  of  Mr.  Locke,  "what  property  have 
they  in  that  which  another  may  by  right  take  when 
he  pleases  to  himself  ?" 

Louden,  March,  1774. 
Governor  Johnston's  spe«ch  on  the  biitfur  blockading 
the  town  of  Bustm. 
Ma.  Speaker — i  find  ao  much  difficulty  in  pro 
nouncing  my  sentiments  at  any  time,  that  unless 
the  house  is  kindly  disposed  to  hear  me  at  this 
late  hour,  I  shall  patiently  sit  down,  because  I  am 


I  now  venture  to  predict  to  this  house,  that 
the  effect  of  the  present  bill  must  be  productive 
of  a  general  confederacy,  to  resist  the  power  of 
this  country.  It  is  irritating,  tempting,  nay  inviting 
men  to  those  deeds,  by  ineffectual  expedients, 
the  abortions  of  an  undecisive  mind,  incapable  of 
ftonuciou*  it  will  require  their  greatest  indulgence' comprehending  the  chain  of  consequences  which 
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must  result  from  such  a  law. — I  am  not  ene  of 
those  who  believe,  that  distant  provinces  can  be 
retained  in  their  duty  by  preaching  or  enchant- 
ments; I  believe  that  force  of  power,  conducted 
with  wisdom,  are  the  means  of  securing  regular 
obedience  under  every  establishment,  but  that 
such  force  should  never  be  applied  to  any  degree 
of  rigour,  unless  it  shall  carry  the  general  approba 
tion  of  mankind  in  the  execution.  However  much 
such  approbation  may  prevail  at  the  particular 
moment  in  this  house,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
the  sense  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  sense  of  America, 
can  go  to  the  punishing  a  particular  town,  for 
resisting  the  payment  of  the  tea  tax,  which  is 
universally  odious  throughout  America,  and  is 
held  in  ridicule  and  contempt  by  every  thinking 
man  in  this  country.— The  question  of  taxing  Ame- 
rica is  sufficiently  nice  to  palliate  resistance,  if  the 
subject  had  never  been  litigated  in  this  country; 
but,  after  the  highest  characters  in  the  state  had 
declared  against  the  right  of  this  country  to  im- 
pose taxes  on  America,  for  thepurposes  of  revenue; 
after  the  general  voice  of  the  senate  had  concurred 
in  repealing  the  stamp  act,  upon  that  princi- 
ple; after  those  men,  who  had  maintained  these 
doctrines,  had  been  promoted  by  his  mtjesty  to 
the  first  stations  in  the  administration  of  civil  and 
judicial  affairs,  there  is  so  much  mitigation  to  be 
pleaded  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  from  those  cir- 
cumstances (allowing  them  in  an  error  at  present) 
that  every  man  must  feel  the  height  of  cruelty,  by- 
enforcing  contrary  maxims,  with  any  degree  of 
severity  at  first,  before  due  warning  is  given 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  Boston  is  more  culpable 
than  the  other  colonies;  sending  the  ships  from 
thence,  and  obliging  them  to  return  to  England, 
is  a  more  solemn  and  deliberate  act  of  resistance, 
than  the  outrage  committed  by  persons  in  disguise, 
in  the  night,  when  the  ship  refused  to  depart.— 
That  the  blocking  wp  of  the  harbor  of  Boston,  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  British  manufactures, 
or  the  exportation  of  goods  which  are  to  pay  for 
them,  is  a  measure  equally  absurd  as  if  the  parlia- 
ment here,  upon  the  resistance  which  was  made 
to  their  resolution,  by  the  riots  of  Brentford,  and 
other  disturbances  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  had 
decreed,  by  way  of  punishment,  that  the  freehold- 
ers should  have  been  prohibited  from  sowing  wheat. 
For  whose  benefit  do  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  toil 
and  labor?  The  springs  in  the  circle  of  commerce 
bear  so  nicely  on  each  other,  that  few  men  can  tell 
by  interrupting  one,  the  degree  and  extent  to  which 
the  rest  may  be  exposed.  By  excluding  the  im- 
portation of  molasses,  and  the  exportation  of  that 


spirit  which  is  distilled  at  Boston,  the  whole 
Guinea  trade  will  be  affected,  and  in  consequence 
the  sugar  trade  that  depends  upon  it.  In  extend- 
ing this  kind  of  puishment  to  the  other  colonies* 
every  one  must  see  the  danger;  and  yet,  if  it  can 
be  approved  for  one,  the  same  arguments  will  hold 
good  to  approve  or  reject  it  respecting  the  other. 
Bu-  let  any  man  figure  to  himself  the  consequences 
to  this  country,  if  a  similar  punishment  was  applied 
to  the  colony  of  Virginia;  =£309,000  a  year  diminu- 
tion in  revenue,  besides  the  loss  of  ail  the  foreign 
contrac9,  and  perhaps  of  that  beneficial  trade  for- 
ever. Notwithstanding  the  general  approbation 
which  has  been  given  to  this  bill,  and  the  loud 
applauses  which  have  been  re-echoed  to  every 
word  of  the  noble  lord  in  explaining  it,  yet  no  man 
will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  that  this  partial 
puhishmext  is  a  remedy  for  the  general  disease, 
and  yet  without  knowing  what  is  to  follow,  no  man 
can  be  vindicated  (even  supposing  the  bill  right  m 
part)  for  giving  his  assent  to  it.  Those  gentlemen 
who  are  in  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet,  and  know 
how  assuredly  every  proposition  from  them  is 
adopted  by  this  bouse,  may  be  excused  for  their 
sanguine  acclamations  in  favor  of  ihe  measure.  But 
the  general  mass,  who  must  be  equally  ignorant 
with  myself  of  what  is  to  follow,  can  bave  no 
excuse  for  giving  their  assent  so  readily  for  punish- 
ing their  fellow  subjects  in  so  unprecedented  a 
manner,  and  their  eager  zeal  serves  only  to  shew 
how  ready  they  are  to  obey  the  will  of  another, 
without  exercising  their  own  judgment  in  the 
case.  If  the  government  of  this  country  is  resisted 
in  America,  my  opinion  is,  instead  of  removing  the 
seat  of  government  in  the  colony,  and  forcing  the 
elements  to  bend  to  our  will,  which  is  impossible, 
that  an  effectual  force  should  be  carried  to  the 
heart  of  the  colony  resisting,  to  crush  rebellion 
in  the  bud,  before  a  general  confederacy  can  be 
formed.  In  the  present  case  we  abandon  the  go- 
vernment, and  drive  the  inhabitants  to  despair, 
leaving  the  multitude  a  prey  to  any  ambitious  spirit 
that  may  arise.  For  my  own  part  I  am  convinced, 
from  experience  in  the  colonies,  that  good  go- 
vernment may  be  conducted  there  upon  rational 
grounds,  as  well  as  in  this  country;  but  the  power 
and  means  of  governing,  rewards  and  punishments, 
are  taken  from  your  supreme  executive  magistrate 
in  every  sense,  and  then  you  are  surprised  that  all 
order  and  obedience  should  cease.  The  colonies 
can  only  be  governed  by  their  assemblies,  as  Eng- 
land by  the  house  of  commons;  the  patent  officers, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  customs,  which  were  ft  rmerly 
given,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  governors,  to 
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„   *    »„A  rpslflinp-  in  the  inir  a  due  obedience  to  the  authority  of  tins  coun- 
inen  suppor  ing  government,  and  lesuung  in  uic  •  b 

•  „«.     ii„«   thrpp  «r  four  pry*  and  prolonging  that  dependence  for  af-es  to 

provinces,  are  now  given  in  reversion,  tn 


lives  deep,  to  men  living-  in  this  country.  The 
Command  of  the  military,  which  was  another  great 
source  of  respect  and  obedience,  is  likewise  taken 
from  the  governor;  so  that  in  Tntrmhe  remains  an 
insignificant  pageant  of  state,  fit  only  to  transmit 
tedious  accounts  cf  his  own  ridiculous  situation: 
or  like  tVie  doctor  of  Sorbonne,  to  debate  with  his 
assembly  about  abstract  doctrines  in  government. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  throw  any  blame  upon 
governor  Hutchinson,  or  to  condemn  him,  like  the 
town  of  Bosion,  unheard.  The  absence  of  the  man, 
and  the  general  clamor  against  him,    will  restrain 
me  from  saying  many  things  respecting  his  con- 
duct, which  appear  reprehensible.     But  I  cannot 
admit  a  passage  in  the  speech  of  a  noble  lord  to 
pass  unnoticed.     His  lordship  alleges,  "that  the 
«  governor  could  not  apply  to  the  admiral  in  the 
"  harbor,   or   io   the   commanding  officer   of  the 
"  troops  in  the  castle,  for  the  protection  of  the 
"  custom-house  officers,  as  well  as  the  teas  in  qties- 
"  tion,  wiTHOOTtheadviceofhiscouncii."  But  Ibeg 
tea-ve  to  inform  tiie  noble  lord,  as  I  served  in  that 
station  myself,  that  there  is  a  volume  of  instruc- 
tions to  every  governor  on  this  subject,  whereby 
he  is  commanded,  under  the  severest  penalties,  "to 
"  give  all  kind  of  protection  to  trade  at.d  commerce, 
"  as  well  as  to  the  officers  of  his  majesty's  customs, 
"  by  his  own  authority,  without  the  necessity  of 
t(  acting  through  his  council."     Nor  can  !  conceive 
a  possible  excuse  for  the  destruction  of  those  teas, 
While  two  men  of  war  lay  in  the  harbor,  without 
the  least  application  having  been  made  to  the  ad- 
miral for  protection,  during  so  long  a  transaction. 

The  first  essential  point  in  those  disputes  which 
are  now  likely  to  become  so  serious,  by  the  weak- 
ness of  administration  in  this  country,  in  following 
no  connected  plan,  either  of  force  or  fuvor,  but 
constantly  vibrating  between  the  two,  is  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  right,  and  for  this  purpose  I  would 
recommend  the  immediate  rkpeal  of  the  tea  iiuti, 
which  can  be  vindicated  upon  no  principles,  either 
of  commerce  or  policy.  Men  may  allege  this 
would  be  giving  up  the  poini.  But  if  we  have  no 
better  points  to  dispute  upon,  I  am  ready  to  yield 
the  argument.  Raising  taxes  in  America  for  the 
purposes  of  revenue,  I  maintain  to  be  unnecessary 
and  dangerous.  A  stamp  act,  as  a  measure  of 
police,  varied  for  the  different  governments,  and 
leaving  the  revenue  raised  thereby  to  be  appro 
priated  by  the  respective   legislatures,  I  hold  to 


come.     How  far  it  can  be  executed  after  what  has 
already  passed,  I  am  rather  diffident;  but  of  this  I 
am  certain,  that  in  case  Great  Britain  is  deprived 
of  executing  a  measure  of  that  na  ure,  whiv-h,  by 
pervadiv.g  every  transaction,  secures  the  execution 
in  itself,  she  has  lost  one  of  the  greatest  engines 
for  supporting  her  influence  throughout  the  em- 
pire without  oppression.     Some  men,  who  are  for 
simplifying  government  to  th^ir  own  con.piehen* 
sions,  will  not  allow  they  can  conceive  that  the  su- 
preme legislative  au'honty  shall  not  be  paramount 
in  all  things;  and  taxation  being  fully  comprehend- 
ed in  legislation,  they  argue,  that  the  power  of  the 
one  must  necessarily  follow  that  of  the  other,  and 
yet  we  find  mankind  possessed  of  privileges,  which 
are  not  to  be  violated  in  the  most  arbitrary  coun* 
tries.     The   province  of  Languedoc  is  a  striking 
example  in  refutation  of  the  doctrines  respecting 
taxation,  which  are  held  by  uuch  narrow  observers. 
The  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  another  ir.s.ance  in  our 
dominions.     There  is  not  one  argument  which  can 
apply  for  exempting  Ireland  from  taxation  by  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  that  does  not  equally 
protect  the  colonies  from  the  power  of  such  partial 
judges    Every  man  should  now  call  to  his  remem- 
brance by  what  obstinate  infatuation  Philip  the  il. 
came  to   lose  the  United  Pr<  vinces.      Can  it  be 
supposed  that,  in  a  nation  so  wise  as  Spain  was  at 
that  time,  th.a  no  man  perceived  the  injustice  and 
futility   of  the   measure   in  dispute?      But  I   caa 
easily  suppose,  from  the  pride  of  authority  where 
our  vanity  is  so  much  flattered,  that  no  man  durst 
venture  a  proposition  for  receding  from  that  cruel 
measure  after  it  had  been  resisted  by  violence. 
These  are  the  general  heads: 
The  particular  objections  to  the  bill  at*,  first, 
for  continuing  the  punishment  "until  satisfaction 
shall  be  made  to  the  India  company,"  without  stat- 
ing the  amoun',,  or  what  that  satisfaction  shall  be. 
Next,  "until  peace  and  good  order  shall  be  cer- 
tified  to  be  restored,"  when  it  is  impossible,  as  to 
the  subject  indispcte,  that  such  certificate  can  ever 
be  granted,  because  the  custom-house  officers  are 
removed,  and  all  trade  and  commerce  prohibited. 
The  numerous  disputes  and  litigations  which  must 
necessarily  arise  in  carrying  this  law  into  execu- 
tion, on  contract  made  by  parlies  uefore  they  could 
be  apprised  of  it,  and  the  de?patcb  of  ships  in  har„ 
bor  under  the  limited  time,  without  any  exception 
for  the  desertion  of  seamen,  or   vind  and  weather, 
is  altogether  melancholy  to  consider!     The  power 


he  a  measure  of  the  highest  efficacy,  for  maintain- 1  given  to  the  admiral,  or  chief  commander,  io  ordpr 
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the  ships  returning  from  foreign  voyages  to  such] proceed  different  from  the  line  which  is  always 
stations,  as  he  shall  direct,  is  wild,  vexatious,  and  i  observed  in  courts  of  justice?  You  are  now  going 
indefinite.  That  of  permitting  his  majesty  to  alter  j  to  alte?  the  charter  because  it  is  convenient.  In 
the  value  of  all  the  property  in  the  town  of  Boston, I  what  manner  does  the  house  mea.i  to  take  away 
upon  restoring  the  port,  by  affixing  such  quays  and  ibis  charter,  when  in  fact  they  refuse  to  hear  the 


wharves,  as  he  ojjit  shall  appoint,  for  landing  and 
shipping  of  goods,  is  liable  to  such  misrepresenta- 
tion and  abuse,  that  I  expect  to  see  every  evil  fol- 
low the  exercise  of  it,  and  it  must  create  infinite 
jealousies  and  distractions  among  the  people. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  this  bill,  both  from 
the  principle  and  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
passed,  and  from  fore  running  the  general  regula- 
tions that  are  intended',  and  which  ought  at  least 
to  accompany  it,  instead  of  quieting  the  disturb- 
ances in  Boston,  it  will  promote  them  still  farther, 
and  induce  the  inhabitants  to  cut  off  all  communi- 


parlies,  or  to  go  through  a  legal  Course  of  evidence 
of  the  facis.  Chartered  rights  have,  at  all  times, 
when  attempted  to  be  altered  or  taken  a-vay, 
occasioned  roach  bloodshed  and  strife;  and  what- 
ever persons  in  this  house  have  advanced,  that 
tiiey  do  not  proceed  upon  this  business  but  with 
trembling  hands,  I  do  also  assure  them  thai  1  have 
shewn  my  fears  upon  this  occasion;  for  I  have  run- 
away from  every  question,  exc  5p  one,  to  which  I 
gave  my  negative,  I  do  noc  like  to  be  present  at 
a  business,  which  I  think  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  and  justice  of  this  house;  1  tremble  when 
I  am,  for  fear  of  the  consequences;  and  I  think  it 


cation  with  your  ships  of  war,  which  may  be  pro-Ja  ijttie  extraordinary  that  Mr.   Botlan  should  be 

duciive  of  mutual  hostilities,  and  most  probably  J  ajmjtted  to  be  heard  as  an  American  agent  in  the 

will  end  in  a  geneiial  revolt.  house  of  ljrds,  when  in  the  house  of  commons  he 

was  refused.     I  believe  it  is  true,  that  the  facts  set 


Lonpon,  April  26,  1774. 
Jin  authentic  account  of  Friday's  debate  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  for  regulating  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts-  Bay. 
Mr.  Fuller  said,  he  did  not  rise  to   m;ike  any 
debate,  for  he  was  not  enabled  as  yet  to  form  any 
opinion  whether  the  bill  before  the  house  was  a 
proper  bill  or  not;  as  copies  of  the  charters  whic ': 
had  been  ordered  before  the  house  '?ere  not  yet 
laid,  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  no  man  knew 
the  constitution  of  that  government;  it  was  there- 
fore impossible  for  him  to  say  in  what  manner  he 
would  correct  or  amend  it. 

Sir  George  Saville  said,  he  had  not  troubled  the 
house  before  on  the  occasion,  but  he  could  not 
help  observing,  that  the  measure  now  before  the 
house  was  a  very  doubtful  and  dangerous  one; 
doubtful  as  to  the  propriety  of  regulation,  and 
dangerous  as  to  its  consequence;  that  charters  bj 
government  were  sacred  things,  and  are  only  to  be 
taken  away  by  a  due  course  of  law,  either  as  a 
punishment  for  an  offence,  or  for  a  breach  of  the 
contract,  and  that  can  only  be  by  evidence  of  the 
fac's;  nor  could  he  conceive  that  in  either  of  those 
cases  there  could  be  any  such  thing  as  proceeding 


forth  iii  his  petition  to  this  house,  were  different 
from  those  which  he  presented  to  the  house  of 
lords;  in  one  declaring  himself  an  inhabitant  of 
Boston,  and  in  the  other  omitting  it.  I  cannot  con-- 
ceive  it  possible  to  proceed  on  this  bill  upon  the 
small  ground  of  evidence  which  you  have  had 

Mr.  Welbore  Ellis.  I  must  rise,  sir,  with  great 
confidence,  when  1  differ  from  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman who  sp>  ke  last,  whose  abilities  are  so 
eminently  great;  but  I  think,  sir,  that  chartered 
rights  are  by  no  means  those  sacred  things  which 
never  can  be  altered;  they  are  vested  in  the  crown 
as  a  prerogative,  for  the  good  of  the  people  at 
iarg  ;  if  the  supreme  legislature  find  that  those 
charters  so  granted,  are  both  unfit  and  inconvenient 
for  the  public  utility,  they  have  a  right  to  make 
them  ffc  and  convenient;  wherever  private  pro- 
perty is  concerned,  the  legislature  will  not  take 
it  away  without  making  a  full  recompense;  but 
wherever  the  regulation  of  public  matter  is  the 
object,  they  have  a  right  to  correct,  controul,  or 
tsdee  it  away,  as  may  best  suit  the  public  welfare. 
The  crown  mr.y  some  times  giant  improper  powers 
with  regard  to  gover  intents  that  are  to  be  estab- 
lished; will  it  nov        I  igl       proper  and  necessary, 


without  a  fair  hearing  of  iioth  parties.     This  mea-l  that  the  legislature,  seeing  in  what  manner  the 


sure  before  us  seems  to  be  a  most  extraordinary 
exertion  of  legislative  power.  Let  us  suppose  a 
lease  granted  to  a  man,  wherein  was  a  covenant, 
the  breach  of  which  would  subject  ftim  to  a  for- 
feiture of  his  lease — would  no',  a  court  oi  jtssii. 


c;o  v.  has  been  ill-advised,  should  take  it  into 
their  conside:-a  ion,  and  alter  it  as  far  as  necessary. 
(t  is  t;;e  legislature's  duty  to  correct  the  errors 
mat  have  been  es  ablished  in  die  infancy  of  that 
constitution,  and  regulate  them  for  the  public  wel- 


vequire  evidence  of  the  facV     Why,  then,  will  you  u»re.    Is  a'charur,  not  consistent  with  the  public 
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good,  to  be  continued?  The  honorable  gentlemen 
says,  mu",h  bloodshed  has  been  occasioned  by  tak 
ing  away  or  altering  of  chartered  rights;  I  grant  it; 
but  it  has  always  been  where  encroachments  have 
been  made  by  improper  parties,  and  the  attack 
has  been  carried  on  by  improper  powers.  He  also 
says,  this  form  of  government  in  America  ought 
not  to  be  altered  without  hesring  the  parties;  the 
papers  on  your  table,  surely,  are  sufficient  evidence 
of  what  they  have  to  say  in  their  defence— look 
only  into  the  letter,  dated  the  19th  November, 
1773,  wherein  the  governor  applied  to  The  council 
fpr  advice,  and  they  neglected  giving  it  to  him! 
and  also  wherein  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
council  by  certain  persons  who  applied  for  protec- 
tion to  their  property  during  these  disturbances, 
the  council,  without  giving  any  answer,  adjourned 
for  ten  days,  and  the  governor  was  not  ahle  to  do 
any  thing  himself  without  their  opinion.  Look 
again,  sir,  into  the  resolution  which  the  council 
came  to  when  they  met  again,  s'ating  the  total 
insufficiency  of  their  power.  This,  surely,  sir,  is 
an  evidence  competent  to  ground  this  bill  upon. 
We  have  now  got  no  further  than  just  to  alter 
these  two  parts,  as  stated  by  themselves.  Surely, 
eir,  that  form  of  government  which  will  not  protect 
your  property,  ought  to  be  altered  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  it  may  be  able  to  do  it. 

General  Conway.  What  I  intend  to  say  will  not 
delay  the  house  long.  I  am  very  sure  what  I 
intend  to  say  will  little  deserve  the  attention  of 
the  house;  but  the  subject  is  of  that  importance, 
that  it  requires  it.  The  consequence  of  this  bill 
will  be  very  important  and  dangerous.  Parlia- 
ment cannot  break  into  a  right  without  hearing 
the  parties.  The  question  then  is  simply  this:— 
Have  they  been  heard?  What!  because  the  pa- 
pers say  a  murder  had  been  committed,  does  it 
follow  they  have  proved  it?  Audi  alteram  partem, 
is  a  maxim  I  have  long  adheredto;  but  it  is  some 
thing  so  inconsistent  with  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings not  to  do  it,  that  I  am  astonished  at  it.  The 
council  are  blamed  because  they  did  not  give  that 
advice  to  the  governor  which  he  wanted.  I  think, 
sir,  the  governor  might  have  acted  alone,  without 
their  assistance.  Gentlemen  will  consider,  that 
this  is  not  only  the  charter  of  Boston,  or  of  any 
particular  pav>,  but  the  charter  of  ALL  America. 
Are  the  Americans  not  to  be  heard?  — Do  not  chose 
to  consent  and  agree  about  appointing  an  agent? 
I  think  there  is  no  harm  upon  this  occasion,  in 
stretching  a  point;  and  I  would  rather  have  Mr. 
Bollan,  as  an  agent  of  America  (though  he  is 
irregular  in  his  appointment)  sooner  than  leave  it 


•o  be  said,  that  this  bill  p«ssed  without  it.— 7%# 
house  being  vociferous,  he  said,  I  am  afraid  I  tire  the 
house  with  my  weak  voice;  if  that  is  :he  case,  I 
will  not  proceed,  but  I  do  think,  and  it  is  ray 
sin  ere  opinion,  that  we  are  the  AoanBssoKS  and 
tnnovat-  its,  and  hot  the  colonies.  We  have 
ihbitated  and  Foncm  laws  upon  them  for  these 
mx  or  s.^ven  y^ars  last  past.  We  have  enacted 
such  a  variety  of  laws,  with  these  new  taxes,  toge- 
ther with  a  refusal  to  repeal  the  trifling  duty  on 
tea;  all  these  things  have  served  no  other  purpose 
but  to  distress  and  perplex  I  think  the  Americans 
have  done  no  more  tlian  every  subject  would  do  in 
an  arbitrary  state,  where  laws  -ire  imposed  against 
their  will.    In  my  conscience,  I  think,  taxation  and 

egislation  are  in  this  case  inconsistent.  Have  you 
not  a  legislative  right  over  Ireland?  And  yet  no 
one  will  dare  to  say  we  have  a  right  to  tax.  These 
acts  respecting  America,  will  involve  this  coun'ry 
*nd  its  ministers  in  misfortunes,  and  I  wish  I  may 
not  add,  in  ruin. 

Lord  Mirth.  I  do  not  consider  this  master  of 
regulation  to  be  taking  away  their  charters  in  such 
maimer  as  is  represented;  it  is  a  regulation  of  go- 
vernment to  assist  the  crown;  it  appears  to  me  not 
to  be  a  matter  of  political  expediency,  but  of 
necessity.  If  it  does  not  stand  upon  that  ground,  it 
stands  on  nothing.  The  account  which  has  just  now 
Heenread  to  you  is  an  authentic  paper,  transmitted 
to  government  here,  shewing  that  the  council 
refused  in  every  case  their  assistance  and  advice; 
and  will  this  country  sil  still  when  they  see  the 
colony  proceeding  against  your  own  subjects, 
tarring  and  feathering  jour  servants,  denying  your 
laws  and  authority,  refusing  every  direction  and 
advice  which  you  send?  Are  we,  sir,  seeing  all 
this,  to  be  silent,  and  give  the  governor  no  sup- 
port? Gentlemen  say,  let  the  colony  come  to  your 
bar,  and  be  heard  in  their  defence;  though  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  will  come,  when  they  deny 
your  authority  in  every  instance,  can  we  remain 
in  this  situation  long?  We  must  effectually  taka 
some  measures  to  correct  and  amend  the  defects 
of  that  government.  I  have  heard  so  many  dif- 
ferent opinions  in  regard  to  our  conduct  in  Ame- 
rica, I  hardly  know  how  to  answer  them.  The 
honorable  gentleman,  who  spoke  last,  formerly 
blamed  the  tame  and  insipid  conduct  of  govern- 
ment; now  he  condemns  this  measure  as  harsh  and 
severe.  The  Americans  have  tarred  and  feathered 
your  subjects,  plundered  your  merchants,  burnt 
your  ships,  denied  all  obedience  to  your  laws  and 
authority;  yet  so  clement  and  forbearing  has  our 
conduct  been,  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  no-.r 
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to  take  a  different  course.  Wha  ever  may  be  th> 
consequence,  wt  rru:st  risque  something;  if  we  do 
not,  all  is  over.  The  measure  now  proposed,  is 
nothing  more  than  taking  the  election  of  counsellor* 
outof  thehan-is  of  thosepeople,  whoare  continually 
acting  in  defiance  and  resistance  of  your  laws.  It 
has  klso  been  said  by  gentlemen — send  for  the 
Americans  to  your  bar — give  them  redress  a 
twelve-month  hence.  Surely,  sir,  this  cannot  be 
the  language  that  is  to  give  effectual  relief  to  A  me 
rica;  it  is  not,  I  say  again,  political  convenience,  ir 
is  political  necessity  that  urges  ibis  measure;  if 
this  is  not  the  proper  method,  shew  me  any  other 
which  is  preferable,  and  I  will  postpone  it. 

Sir  G-orge  Young  It  remains  to  me,  sir,  that 
it  is  unanswered  and  unanswerable,  what  has  been 
advanced  by  the  honorable  gentleman  who  spoke 
second,  that  the  panies  should  be  heard,  though 


quell  ihe  riots  and  disturbances?  No  they  ok 
none.  Let  me  ask  again,  whether  all  the  checks 
and  controul  that  are  necessary,  are  not  put  into 
the  commission  of  the  governments?  Much  has 
been  said  about  hearing  the  parties,  and  taking 
away  their  chartered  rights;  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
where  the  right  is  a  high  political  regulation,  you 
are  not  in  that  instance  bound  to  hear  them;  but 
the  hearing  of  parties  is  necessary  where  private 
property  is  concerned.  It  is  not  only  in  the  late 
proceedings,  but  in  all  former,  that  they  have 
denied  your  authority  over  them;  they  have  re- 
fused protection  to  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  in 
every  instance  disobeyed  the  laws  of  this  country, 
either  let  this  country  forsake  its  trade  with  A.ne- 
rica,  or  let  us  give  that  due  protection  to  it  which 
safety  requires. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  cannot  see,  sir,  any  reason  for  so 


even  at  a  twelve-tnonth  hence.     Nothing,  sir,  but   ^  &  separation  between  Araerica  and  England 


fatal  necessity  can  countenance  this  measure.  No 
body  of  men  ought  to  be  proceeded  against  with- 
out being  heard,  much  less  ought  the  regulation 
of  a  whole  government  to  take  place,  without  the 
parties  attending  in  their  defence  against  such 
alterations. 

Governor  Johnston  I  see,  sir,  a  great  disposition 
%n  this  house  to  proceed  in  this  business  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  the  constitution  of  America; 
peveral  inconvenience*  will  arise  if  the  sheriff  is 


as  other  gentlemen  are  apt  to  think  there  ought 
to  be;  that  country,  sir,  was  hatched  from  this,  and 
I  hope  we  shall  always  keep  it  under  the  shadow 
of  our  wings  It  has  been  said,  no  representation, 
no  taxation  This  was  the  system  formerly  adopted, 
but  I  do  not  find  it  authorised  in  any  book  of  juris- 
prudence, nor  do  I  deem  it  to  be  a  doctrine  either 
reasonable  or  constitutional.  I  insist  upon  it,  they 
are  bound  to  obey  both  the  crown  and  parliament. 
The  last  twelve  years  of  our  proceedings  have  been 
to  be  appointed  bv  the  governor;  the  jury  will,  of|a  scene  of  lenity  and   inactivity.     Let  us  proceed 


course,  be  biassed  by   some  influence  or  other; 
Special  juries  will  be  most  liable  to  this.     [Here 
the  governor  gave  an  account  of  the  different  rio's 
which  had  happened   in   England,  and  compared 
them   with  what  he  called  the  false  accoun's  or 
those  from  America.]     I  impute,  says  he,  all  the 
misfortunes  which  have  happened  in  America,  to 
the  taking  away  the  power  of  the  governor.     No 
man  of  common  sense  can  apprehend  that  the  go- 
vernor would  ever  have  gone  two  or  tUree  days 
into  the  country,  during  these  disturbances,  if  he 
bad  the   command  of  the  military   power.     The 
na  ural  spirit  of  man  would  be  fired,  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  actuate  himself  to  shew  resistance; 
but  in  this  governor  no  power  was  lodged.     I  dis- 
approve much  of  the  measure  which  is  before  us, 
and  I  cannot  but  thiuk  its  consequences  will  be 
prejudicial. 

Mr.  C.  Jenkinson.  I  rise,  sir,  only  to  observe,  that 
if  the  colony  has  not  that  power  within  itself  to 
maintain  its  own  peace  and  order,  the  legislature 
should,  and  ought  to  have.     Let  me  ask,  sir,  whe- 


and  mend  our  method,  or  else  I  shall  believe,  as 
an  honorable  gentleman  has  observed,  that  we  are 
the  aggressors. 

Sir  Edward  Astley.  If  we  have  had  a  twelve  years 
lenity  and  inactivity,  I  hope  we  shall  not  now 
proceed  to  have  a  twelve  years  cruelty  and  op- 
pression. By  the  resolution  and  firmness  which 
I  perceive  in  the  house,  it  seems  to  indicate  a  per- 
severance in  the  measure  now  proposed,  which  I 
deem  to  be  a  harsh  one,  and  unworthy  of  a  British 
legislature. 

Mr.  Ward.  [The  house  was  very  noisy  during 
the  few  words  which  he  said.] — He  found  fault 
with  the  charter  being  left  too  much,  as  to  the 
execution  of  its  power,  in  the  people,  and  he  could 
not  think  the  legislature  was  doing  any  thing, 
which  it  had  not  a  right  to  do,  as  he  had  looked 
upon  all  charters  to  be  granted  with  a  particular 
clause  in  it,  expressing  that  it  should  not  be  taken 
away  bui  by  the  parliament. 

Governor  Pownal.  I  beg  leave  to  set  some  gen- 


tfcer  the  colony  took  any  step,  in  any  shape,  toltlemen  right,  who  have  erred  with  regard  to  the 
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charters  nf  A  <>erica.     T  e  appointment  of  s?ver. 
of  the  officers  is  in  the  governor.     The  charter  of 
Boston   directs,   that  the  governor  shall  ask  t: 
council  for  advice,  but  it  does  not  say  he  shall  no 
act  without  it,  if  they  refuse  to  give  it.     lf  is  said 
k  is  criminal  to  do  any  thing  without  advice  of  t be 
council;  I  differ  greatly,  sir,  from  that  doctrine: 
for  I  myself  have  acted  without  in  putting  an  end 
to  disturbances,  in  preserving  the  peace  and  goo  * 
order  of  the  place;  if  I  had  been  governor  during 
the  late  disturbances,  I  would  have  given  an  or- 
der for  the  military  power  to  attend,  and  then  le' 
me  have  seen  what  officer  dare  disobey.     I  thick 
the  council  are  much  to  blame  for  not  co-operating 
and  assisting  the  governor,  but  I  think  t'ie  gover- 
nor might  have  acted  without  the  council.     The 
council   are  inpxcusable,  though  not  criminal,  as 
they  are  not  obliged  to  give  it.     I,  sir,  for  my  par*, 
shall  give  my  last  opinion.     I  have  always  been  in 
one  way  of  thinking  with  regard  to  America,  which 
I  have  bnth  given  here  and  wrote  to  America.  They 
have  all  along  tended  to  one  point;  but  it  is  now 
no  longer  matter  of  opinion.  Things  aren.w  come 
to  action;  and  I  must  be  free  to  tell  the  house, 
that   the  Americans  will  resist  these  measure*: 
they  are   prepared  to  do  it.     I  do  not  mean  by 
arms,  but  by  the  conversation  of  public  town  meet- 
?ugs;  they  now   send   their   letters    by    couriers, 
instead  of  the  post,  from  one  town  to  another;  and 
I  can  say  your  post  office  will  very  soon  be  de- 
prived of  its  revenue.     With  regard  to  the  officers 
who  command  the  militia  of  that  country,  they 
will  have  them  of  their  own  appointment,  and  not 
from  government;  but  I  will  never  more  give  an 
opinion  concerning  America  in  this  house;  those  I 
have  given  have  been  disregarded. 

Mr.  Rigby.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  what  was  just 
now  said,  is  very  worthy  the  consideration  of  this 
house;  and  if,  from  what  the  honorable  gentleman 
says,  it  is  true,  and  I  believe  he  is  well  informed, 
it  appears,  that  America  is  preparing  to  arms;  and 
that  the  deliberations  of  their  town  meetings  tend 
chief  y  to  oppose  the  measures  of  this  country  by  farce. 
He  has  told  you,  sir,  that  the  Americans  will  ap- 
point other  officers  than  those  sent  by  government 
to  command  their  troops.  He  has  told  you  that 
the  post  office  is  established  on  their  account  from 
town  to  town,  in  order  to  carry  their  traitorous 
correspondence  from  one  to  another.  He  has  told 
you  the  post  office  revenue  will  soon  be  annihilated. 
If  these  things  are  true,  sir,  I  find  we  have  been 
the  aggressors,  by  continually  doing  acts  of  lenity 
for  these  twelve  years  last  past.  I  think,  sir,  and 
I  speak  out  boldly  when  J  say  it,  that  this  country 


has  a  right  to  tax  America,-  but,  sir,  i*  is  matter  of 
stonishment  to  me,  how  an  honorable  gentleman 
(Mr  Conway)  can  be  the  author  of  bringing  in  of 
declaratory  law  over  all  America,  and  yet  saying 
t  ore  and  the  same  time,  that  we  have  no  right 
o  tax  America?     If  I  was  to  begin   to  say  that 
\merica  ought  not  to  be  taxed,  and  that  these 
.neasures  were  not  proper,  I  would  first  desire  my 
own  declaratory  law  to  be  repealed;  but  being  of 
opinion  that  the  Americans  are  the  subjects  of  this 
country,  I   will  declare  freely,  that  I  think  this 
country  has  a  right  to  tax  America;  but  I  do  not 
say  that  I  would  put  any  new  tax  on  at  this  par- 
ticular crisis;  but  when  things  are  returned  to  » 
oeaceable  state,  I  would  then  begin  to  exercise  it. 
And  I  am  free  to  declare  my  opinion,  that  I  think  we 
have  a  right  to  tax  Ireland,  if  there  was  a  necessity 
so  to  do,  in  order  to  help  the  mother  country.     If 
Ireland  was  to  rebel  and  resist  our  laws,  I  wsuld 
'ax  it.     The   mother  country  has   an  undoubted 
right  and  coniroul  over  the  whole  of  its  colonies. 
Again,  sir,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  concerning 
requisition.     Pray,  in   what  manner  i3   it   to  be 
obtained?     Is  the  king  to  demand  it,  or  are  we, 
the  legislative  power  of  this  country,  to  send  a 
very  civil  polite  gentleman  over  to  treat  with  their 
assemblies?     How  and  in  what  manner  is  he  ta 
address  that  assembly?     Is  he  to  tell  the  speaker 
that  we  have   been    exiremely   ill   used   by  our 
neighbors  the  French;  that  they  have  attacked  us 
in  several  quarters;  that  the  finances  of  this  coun- 
try are  in  a  bad  state;  and  therefore  we  desire  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  assist  us,  3nd  give  us  some 
money?     Is  this  to  be  the  language  of  this  coun. 
try  to  that;  and  are  we  thus  to  go  cap  in  hand?     I 
am  of  opinion,  that  if  the  administration  of  this 
country  had  not  been  changed  soon  after  passing 
the  stamp-act,  that  tax  would  have  been  collected 
with  as  much  ease  as  the  land-tax  is  in  Great  Bri« 
tain.     I  have  acted,  with  regard  to  America,  one 
consistent  part,  and  shall  continue  in  it,  till  I  hear 
better  reasons  to  convince  me  to  the  contrary. 

Governor  Povinal,  (to  explain).  I  apprehend  I  have 
been  totally  misunderstood.  I  did  not  assert  the 
Americans  were  na-to  in  rebellion,  but  that  they  are 
going  to  rebel;  when  that  cornes  to  pass,  the  ques- 
tion will  be,  who  was  the  occasion  of  it?  Something 
has  been  said  relative  to  requisition;  I  think  I  gave 
several  instances  wherein  the  same  had  been  com- 
plied with  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  C.Fo:-.  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  the  honora- 
ble  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  that  tioto  is  not  the 
tim»e  to  tax  America;  that  the  only  time  for  that 
is,  when  all  these  disturbances  are  quelled",  an  i 
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they  are  returned  to  'heir  dutv;  so,  I  fi  \  l axes  are 
to  be  the  reward  of  obedience;  a*>d  the  Americans, 
who  are  considered  to  have  been  in  open  rebellion, 
are  to  be  rewarded  by  acquiescing  to  their  mea- 
sures. When  will  be  the  tima  when  America  aught 
to  have  heavy  taxes  laid  upon  it?  The  honorable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Itigby)  tells  you,  that  that  time 
wll  be  when  the  Americans  are  returned  to  p°ace 
and  quietness.  The  hon.  gentleman  tells  us  also, 
that  we  have  a  right  to  tax  Irelmd;  however  I  may 
agree  with  him  in  regard  to  the  principle,  it  would 
not  ba  policy  to  exercise  it;  I  believe  we  have  no 
more  r'ght  «o  tax  the  one  than  'he  other.  I  beli-ve 
Amend  is  wrong  in  resisting  against  this  country, 
with  regard  to  legislative  authority.  T  was  an  old 
opinion,  and  I  believe  a  very  true  one,  that  there 
was  a  d:sppnsing  power  in  the  crown,  but  when- 
ever that  dispensing  power  was  pr<»tendel  to  be 
•xercispd,  it.  was  always  rejected  and  opposed  to 
the  utmost,  because  it  operated  to  me,  as  a  subject, 
as  a  detriment  to  my  property  and  liberty;  but,  sir, 
there  has  been  a  constant  conduct  practised  in  this 
country,  consisting  of  violence  and  weakness;  I 
wish  those  measures  may  not  continue;  nor  can  I 
think  that  the  stamp-act  would  havebeen  submitted 
to  without  resistance,  if  the  administration  had  no' 
been  changed;  the  present  bill  before  you  is  not 
tanti  to  what  you  want;  it  irritates  the  minds  of  the 
people,  but  does  not  correct  the  deficiencies  of 
that  government. 

Sir  Gibert  Elliot  arose  to  answer  Mr.  C.  Fox, 
which  he  did  in  a  very  masterly  manner,  by  stating 
that  there  was  not  the  least  degree  of  absurdity  in 
taxing  your  own  subjects,  over  whom  you  have 
declared  you  had  an  absolute  right;  though  that 
■tax  should,  through  necessity,  be  enacted  at  a  time 
when  peace  and  quietness  were  the  reigning  system 
of  the  times;  vou  declare  you  have  that  right,  where 
is  the  absurdity  in  the  exercise  of  it? 

Sir  Richard  Sutton  read  a  cooy  of  a  letter,  rela- 
tive to  the  government  of  \merica,  from  a  trovemor 
in  America,  to  the  board  of  trade,  shewing  that,  at 
the  most  qu;et  times,  the  dispositions  to  oppose 
tho  laws  of  this  country  were  strongly  ingrafted  in 
them,  and  that  all  their  actions  conveyed  a  spirit 
and  wish  for  independence.  If  you  ask  an  Ameri- 
can who  is  his  master?  he  will  tell  you  he  has  none, 
nor  any  governor  but  Jesus  Christ.  I  do  believe 
it,  and  it  is  my  firm  opinion,  that  the  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  the.  legislature  of  this  country, 
is  a  determined  prepossession  of  the  idea  of  total 
independence. 

After  which  the  bill  was  committed  for  Friday 
next,  wUhcut  a  division. 


At  a  very  full  meeting  of  the  delegates  from  the  d>Jl 
fc.rent  counties  in  the  colony  and  dominion  of  Vir» 
ginia,  begun  in  Williamsburg,  the  first  day  of 
August,  in  the  year  of  ow  Lord  1774,  and  continue 
ed  by  several  adjournments  to  Saturday  the  6th  of 
the  said  month,  the  fill  owing  association  was  unani- 
mously resolved  upon  and  agreed  to. 

We,  his  mijesty'6  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the 
delegates  of  the  freeholders  of  Virginia,  deputed 
to  represent  them  at  a  general  meeting  in  the  city 
of  Williamsburg,  avowing  our  inviolable  and  un- 
shaken fidelity  and  attachment,  to  our  most 
gracious  sovereign,  our  regard  and  affection  for 
all  our  friends  and  fellow  subjects  in  Great  Britain 
■md  elsewhere,  protesting  against  every  act  or 
'hing,  which  may  have  the  most  distant  tendency 
to  interrupt,  or  in  any  wise  disturb  his  majesty's 
peace,  and  the  good  order  of  government,  within 
this  his  ancient  colony,  which  we  are  resolved  to 
maintain  and  defend,  at  the  risque  of  our  lives  and 
fortunes,  but  at  the  same  time  affected  with  the 
d^*pest  anxiety,  and  most  alarming  apprehensions, 
of  those  grievances  and  distresses  by  which  his 
majesty's  American  subjects  are  oppressed,  and 
having  taken  under  our  most  serious  deliberation, 
the  state  of  the  whale  continent,  find  that  the  pre- 
sent unhappy  situation  of  our  affairs  is  chiefly 
occasioned  by  certain  ill-advised  regulations,  as 
well  of  our  trade  as  internal  policy,  introduced  by 
several  unconstitutional  acts  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, and  at  length,  attempted  to  be  enforced  by 
the  hand  of  power;  solely  influenced  by  these  im- 
portant and  weighty  considerations,  we  think  it  an 
indispensable  duty,  which  we  owe  to  our  country, 
ourselves,  and  latest  posterity,  to  guard  against 
such  dangerous  and  extensive  mischiefs,  by  every 
just  and  proper  means. 

If,  by  the  measures  adopted,  some  unhappy  con- 
sequences and  inconveniences  should  be  derived 
to  our  fellow  subjects,  whom  we  wish  not  to  injure 
in  the  smallest  degree,  we  hope  and  flatter  our- 
selves, that  they  will  impute  them  to  their  real 
cause — the  hard  necessity  to  which  we  are  driven. 

That  the  good  people  of  this  colony  may,  on  so 
trying  an  occasion,  continue  steadfastly  directed 
to  their  most  essential  interests,  in  hopes  that  they 
will  be  influenced  and  stimulated  by  our  example 
to  the  greatest  industry,  the  strictest  economy,  and 
frugality,  and  the  execution  of  every  public  virtue9 
persualed  that  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  and 
other  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  and,  above  all, 
that  the  British  parliament  will  be  convinced  how 
much  the  true  interest  of  that  kingdom  must 
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depend  on  the  restorntion  and  continuance  of  that 
mutual  friendship  and  cordiality,  which  so  happily 
subsisted  between  us,  we  have  unanimously,  and, 
with  one  voice,  entered  into  the  following  resolu 
tions  and  association,  which  we  do  oblige  our- 
selves, by  those  sacred  ties  of  honor  and  love  to 
our  country,  strictly  to  observe;  and  further 
declare,  before  God  and  the  world,  that  we  will 
religiously  adhere  to  and  keep  the  same  inviolate, 
in  every  particular,  until  redress  of  all  such  Ame- 
rican grievances  as  may  be  defined  and  settled  at  the 
general  congress  of  delegates  from  the  different 
colonics,  shall  be  fully  obtained,  or,  until  this 
association  shall  be  abrogated  or  altered  by  a  ge 
neral  meeting  of  the  deputies  of  this  colony,  to  be 
convened,  as  is  herein  after  directed.  And  we  do, 
with  the  greatest  earnestness,  recommend  this  our 
association,  to  all  gentlemen,  merchants,  traders, 
and  other  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  hoping  that 
they  will  cheerfully  and  cordially  accede  thereto. 

1st.  We  do  hereby  resolve  and  declare  that  we 
will  not  either  directly  or  indirectly,  after  the  firsi 
day  of  November  next,  import  from  Great  Britain, 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandizes,  whatever, 
(medicines  excepted,)  nor  will  we,  after  that  day, 
import  any  British  manufactures,  either  from  the 
West-Indies,  or  any  other  place,  nor  any  article 
whatever,  which  we  shall  know,  or  have  reason  to 
belk've,  was  brought  into  such  countries  from  Great 
Britain,  nor  will  we  purchase  any  such  articles,  so 
imported,  of  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever, 
except  such  as  are  now  in  the  country,  or  such 
as  may  arrive  on  or  before  the  said  first  day  of 
November,  in  consequence  of  orders  already  given, 
and  which  cannot  now  be  countermanded  in  time. 

2dly.  We  will  neither  ourselves  import,  nor 
purchase  any  slave,  or  slaves,  imported  by  any  per- 
soft,  after  the  first  day  of  November  next,  either 
from  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  or  any  other  place. 

3dly.  Considering  the  article  of  tea  as  the 
detestable  instrument  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  sufferings  of  our  distressed  friends  in 
the  town  of  Boston,  we  view  it  with  horror,  ant) 
therefore  resolve  that  we  will  not,  from  this  day, 
either  import  tea  of  any  kind  whatever,  nor  will  wt 
use  or  suffer,  --ven  such  of  it  as  is  now  at  hand,  to 
be  used  in  any  of  our  families. 

4thly.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston, 
or  any  other  colony,  should,  by  violence  or  dire 
necessity,  be  compelled  to  pay  the  Eas'-Iadia  com- 
pany  for  destroying  any  tea,  which  they  have  lately, 
by  their  agents,  unjustly  attempted  to  force  into 


the  colonies,  we  will  not,  directly  or  in directly, 
import  or  purchase  any  British  East-India  com- 
nodity  whatever,  till  the  company,  or  some  other 
person,  on  their  behalf  shall  refund  and  fully  re- 
store to  the  owners,  all  such  sum  or  sums  of  money 
as  may  be  so  extorted. 

5thly.  We  do  resolve,  that  unless  American 
grievances  be  redressed  before  the  10th  day  of 
August,  1775,  we  will  not,  after  that  day,  directly 
or  indirectly,  export  tobacco  er  any  other  article 
whatever,  to  Great  Britain;  nor  will  we  sell  any 
such  articles  as  we  think  can  be  exported  to  Great 
Britain  with  a  prospect  of  gain,  to  any  person  or 
persons  whatever,  wi.h  a  design  of  putting  it  into 
bis  or  their  power  to  export  the  same  to  Great 
Britain,  either  on  our  own,  his  or  their  account. 
And  that  this  resolution  may  be  the  more  effectually 
carried  into  execution,  we  do  hereby  recommend 
it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  to  refrain  from 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  as  much  as  conveniently 
may  be,  and  in  lieu  thereof  that  they  will,  as  we 
resolve  to  do,  apply  their  attention  and  industry, 
lo  the  cultivation  of  all  such  articles,  as  may  form 
a  proper  basis  for  manufactures  of  all  sorts,  which 
we  will  endeavor  to  encourage  throughout  this 
colony  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities. 

Sthly.  We  will  endeavor  to  improve  our  breed 
of  sheep,  and  increase  their  number  to  the  utmost 
extent,  and  to  this  end,  we  will  be  as  sparing  as 
we  conveniently  can,  in  killing  of  sheep,  especially 
those  of  the  most  profitable  kind,  and  if  we  should 
at  any  time  be  overstocked,  or  can  conveniently 
spare  any,  we  will  dispose  of  them  to  ourneighbors, 
especially  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  upon  moderate 
terms. 

7thly.  Resolved,  that  the  merchants  and  others, 
venders  of  goods  and  merchandizes  within  this  cc~ 
iony,  ought  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  scarcity 
of  goods  that  may  be  occasioned  by  this  associa- 
tion, but  that  they  ought  to  sell  the  same,  at  the 
rates  they  have  been  accustomed  to  for  twelve 
months  past,  and  if  they  shall  sell  any  such  goods 
on  higher  terms,  or  shall  in  any  manner,  or  by  any 
device  whatever,  violate  or  depart  fi  om  this  resolu- 
tion, we  will  not,  and  are  of  opinion  that  nq  inha- 
bitant of  this  colony  ought,  at  any  time  thereafter, 
to  deal  with  any  such  persons,  their  factors,  or 
agents,  for  any  commodity  whatever;  and  it  is  re- 
commended to  .he  deputies  of  the  several  counties, 
that  committees  be  chosen  in  each  county,  by  such 
persons  as  accede  to  this  association,  to  take  ef- 
fectual care  that  these  resolyes  be  properly  observ- 
ed, and  for  corresponding  occasionally  with  the 
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general  committee  of  correspondence  in  the  c'ny 
of  Williamsburg.  Provided  that,  if  exchange 
should  rise,  such  advance  may  be  made  in  the 
prices  of  goods  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  com- 
mittee of  each  county. 

8thly.  In  order  the  better  to  distinguish  such 
worthy  merchants  and  traders,  who  are  well 
wishers  to  this  colony,  from  those  who  may  attempt, 
through  moiives  of  self-interest,  to  obstruct  our 
views,  we  do  hereby  resolve,  that  we  wdl  n-;t,  after 
the  first  day  of  November  next,  deal  with  any 
merchant  or  trader,  who  will  not  sign  this  associa- 
tion, nor  until  he  hath  obtained  a  certificate  of  his 
having  done  so  from  the  county  committee,  or  any 
three  members  thereof.  And  if  any  merchant, 
trader,  or  other  person,  shall  import  any  goods  or 
merchandize,  after  the  first  day  of  November, 
contrary  to  this  association,  we  give  it  as  our  opi 
nion,  that  such  goods  and  merchandize  should  b? 
eith  er  forthwith  re-shipped,  or  delivered  up  to  the 
county  committee,  to  be  stored  at  the  risk  of  the 
importer,  unless  such  importer  shall  give  a  proper 
assurance  to  the  said  committee,  that  such  goods  or 
merchandizes  shall  not  be  sold  within  this  colo.iy 
during  the  continuance  of  this  assooiation;  and  if 
such  importer  shall  refuse  to  comply  with  one  or 
the  other  of  these  term*,  upon  application  and  due 
caution  given  to  him  or  her,  by  he  said  committee, 
or  any  three  members  thereof,  such  committee  is 
required  to  publish  the  truth  of  the  case  in  the 
Gazettes,  and  in  the  county  where  he  or  she  resides, 
and  we  will  thereafter  consider  such  person  or  per- 
sons as  inimical  to  this  country,  and  break  off  every 
connexion  and  all  dealings  with  them. 

9thly.  Resolved,  That  if  any  person  or  persons 
shall  export  tobacco,  or  any  other  commodity,  to 
Great  Britain,  after  the  iOih  day  of  August,  1775, 
contrary  to  this  association,  we  shall  hold  ourselves 
®bli6ed  to  consider  such  person  or  persons  as 
nimical  to  the  community,  and  as  an  approver  oj 
American  grievances;  and  give  it  as  our  opinion, 
that  the  public  should  be  advertised  of  his  conduct, 
as  in  the  8ih  articie  is  desired. 

lOthly.  Being  fully  persuaded  that  the  united 
wisdom  of  the  general  congress  may  improve  these 
our  endeavors  to  preserve  the  rights  and  liberties 
in  Bruish  America,  we  decline  enlarging  at  pre 
sent,  but  do  hereby  resolve  that  we  will  conform 
to,  and  strictly  observe,  all  such  alterations,  or 
additions,  assented  to  by  the  delegates  for  this 
colony,  as  they  may  judge  it  necessary  to  adopt, 
after  the  same  shall  be  published  and  made  known 
to  us. 


llthly.  Resolved,  That  we  think  ourselves  called 
upon  by  every  principle  of  humanity  and  brotherly 
affection,  to  extend  the  utmost  and  speediest  relief 
to  our  distressed  fellow  subjects  in  the  town  of 
Boston,  and  therefore  most  earnestly  recommend 
it  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  to  make 
such  liberal  contributions  as  they  can  afford;  to  be 
collected  and  remitted  to  Boston,  in  such  manner 
as  may  best  answer  so  desirable  a  purpose. 

12tldy,  and  Lstly.  Resolved,  that  the  moderator 
of  this  meeting,  and,  in  case  of  his  d'-ath,  Robert 
Carter  Nicholas,  esquire,  be  empowered,  en  any 
future  occasion,  that  may  in  his  opinion  require  it, 
to  convene  the  several  delegates  of  this  colony,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  he  may  judge  proper;  and 
in  case  of  the  death  or  absence  of  any  delegate,, 
it  is  recommended  that  another  be  chosen  in  his 
place. 

Peyton  Randolph,  Meriwether  Smith, 

Robert  C.  Nicholas,  Charles  Broadwater, 

Richard  Bland,  Thomas  Marshall, 

Richard  Henry  Lee,  James  Scott,  junior. 

George  Washington,  Isaac  Zane, 

Berjamin  Harrison,  George  Rootes, 

Edmund  Pendleton,  Thomas  Whiting, 

Patrick  Henry,  junior.  Lewis  Burwell, 

Southy  Simpson,  Thomas  M.  Randolph, 

Isaac  Smith,  John  Woodson, 

J    Walker,  Nathaniel  Terry, 

I  homas  Jefferson,  Micajah  Watkins> 

John  Tabb,  J.  Mercer, 

John  Winn,  J.  Syme, 

William  Cabell,  Richard  Adams, 

Joseph  Cabell,  Samuel  Du  Val, 

Frederick  Macklin,  William  Nor  well, 

Henry  Tazewell,  John  S.  Wills, 

Henry  Bell,  John  Day, 

R  Rutherford,  Richard  Hardy, 

Williaim  Acrill,  Joseph  Jones, 

P  Carrington,  William  Fitzhugh,, 

James  Speed,  George  Brooke, 

Archibald  Cary,  George  Lyne, 

B.  Watkins,  Carter  Braxton, 

Henry  Pendleton,  William  Aylett, 

Henry  Field,  junior  James  Selden, 

William  Fleming,  Charles  Carter, 

John  Mayo,  Francis  Peyton, 

Itobert  Boiling,  Thomas  Walker, 

John  Banister,  Thomas  Pettus, 

Francis  Slaughter,  Edmund  Berkeley,, 

Henry  King,  James  Montague, 

Worlich  Westwood,  Robert-Burton, 
James  Edmon  son,  Benner  G  ode, 

W.Roane,  Lemuel  Riddiciv 
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Benjamin  Baker, 

Burwell  Basset, 

B.  Dandridge, 

Thomas  Newton,  jun. 

James  Holt, 

Adiel  Milby, 

John  Bowdoin, 

Peter  Presley  Thornton 

Rodham  Kenner, 

Thomas  Barbour, 

William  Bibb, 

John  Morton, 

Peter  Poythress, 

"William  Robinson, 

Christopher  Wright, 

Henry  Lee, 

T.  Blackburn, 

Robt.  Wormeley  Carter, 


Francis  Lightfoot  Lee, 
Edwin  Gray, 
Henry  Taylor, 
George  Stubblefield, 
Mann  Page,  jun. 
John  Alexander, 
C.  Carter, 
Allen  Cocke, 
Nicholas  Faulcon,  jun. 
David  Mason, 
Michael  Blow, 
William  Harwood, 
William  Langhorne, 
Richard  Lee, 
Dudley  Digges, 
Thomas  Nelson,  jun. 
Champion  Travie, 
Joseph  Hutchings. 


Instructions  for  the  deputies  appointed  to  meet  in  gene- 
ral congress  on  the  part  of  the  colony  of  Virgvia. 
The  unhappy  disputes  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  American  colonies,  which  began  about  the 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  and 
since  continually  increasing,  have  proceeded  to 
lengths  so  dangerous  and  alarming  as  to  excite  jus; 
apprehensions,  in  the  minds  of  his  majesty's  faithful 
subjects  of  this  colony,  that  they  are  in  danger  of 
being  deprived  of  their  natural,  ancient,  constitu- 
tional, and  chartered  rights,  have  compelled  them 
to  take  the  same  into  their  most  serious  considera- 
tion; and  being  deprived  of  their  usual  and  ac- 
customed mode  of  making  known  their  grievances, 
have  appointed  us  their  representatives  to  consider 
what  is  proper  to  be  done  in  this  dangerous  crisis 
of  American  affairs.  It  being  our  opinion  that  the 
united  wisdom  of  North  America  should  be  col- 
lected in  a  general  congress  of  all  the  colonies,  we 
have  appointed  the  honorable  Peyton  Randolph, 
esquire,  Richard  H?nry  Lee,  George  Washington, 
Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
and  Edmund  Pendleton,  esquires,  deputies  to  re- 
present this  colony  in  the  said  congress,  to  beheld 
at  Philadelphia  on  the  first  Monday  in  September 
next. 

And  that  they  may  be  the  better  informed  of  our 

sentiments,  touching  the  conduct  we  wish  them  to 

observe  on  this  important  occasion,  we  desire  they 

will  express,  in  the  first  place,  our  faith  and  true 

allegiance  to  his  majesty  king  George  the  third, 

our  lawful  and  rightful  sovereign;  and  that  we  are 

determined,  with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  to  support 

him  in  the  legal  exercise  of  ail  his  just  rights  and 
-—  26. 


prerogatives;  and  however  misrepresented,  we 
sincerely  approve  of  a  constitutional  connexion 
with  Great  Britain,  and  wish  most  ardently  a  re- 
turn of  that  intercourse  of  affection  and  commercial 
connexion  that  formerly  united  both  countries, 
which  can  only  be  affected  by  a  removal  of  those 
causes  of  discontent  which  have  of  late  unhappily 
divided  us. 

It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt  but  that  British  sub» 
jects  in  America,  are  entitled  to  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  their  fellow  subjects  possess  in 
Britain;  and  therefore,  that  the  power  assumed  by 
the  British  parliament  to  bind  America  '  y  their 
statutes,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  is  unco.isutu- 
tional,  and  the  source  of  these  unhappy  differences. 

The  end  of  government  would  be  defeated  by 
the  British  par'iament  exeroisingapower  over  the 
Lives,  the  property,  and  the  liberty  of  the  American 
subject;  who  are  not,  and  from  their  local  cir- 
cumstances cannot,  be  there  represented.  Of  his 
nature  we  consider  the  several  acts  of  parlbment 
for  raising  a  revenue  in  America,  for  extending 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  admiralty,  for 
seizing  American  subjects  and  transporting  them 
to  Britain  to  be  tried  for  crimes  committed  In  Ame- 
rica, and  the  several  late  oppressive  acts  respect- 
ing  the  town  of  Boston,  and  province  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts-Bay. 

The  original  constitution  of  the  American  colonies 
possessing  their  assemblies  with  the  sole  right  of 
directing  their  internal  polity,  it  is  aSsolutely 
destructive  of  the  end  of  their  institution  that  their 
legislatures  should  be  suspended,  or  prevented,  by 
hasty  dissolutions,  from  exercising  their  legislative 
powers. 

Wanting  the  protection  of  Brilainj  we  have  long 
acquiesced  in  their  acts  of  navigation  restrictive  of 
our  commerce,  which  we  consider  as  an  ample 
recompense  for  such  protection;  but  as  those  acts 
derive  their  efficacy  from  that  foundation  alone,  we 
have  reason  to  expect  they  will  be  restrained,  so  as 
to  produce  thereasonable  purposes  of  Britain,  with- 
out being  injurious  to  us. 

To  obtain  a  redress  of  those  grievances,  without 
which  the  people  of  America  can  neither  be  s  ife, 
free,  nor  happy,  they  are  willing  to  undergo  the 
great  inconvenience  that  will  be  derived  to  them 
from  stopping  all  imports  whatsoever  from  Great 
Britain,  after  the  first  day  of  November  next,  and 
also  to  cease  exporting  any  commodity  whatsoever, 
to  the  same  place,  after  the  10tl<  d  <y  of  August, 
1775.    The  earnest  desire  we  have,  to   make  as 
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quick  and  full  payment,  as  possible,  of  our  debts  tc 
Great  Britain,  and  to  avoid  the  heavy  injury  tha 
would  arise  to  this  country  from  an  earlier  adopt'io: 
of  the  non-exportation  plan,  after  the  people  hav< 
air  sady  applied  so  much  of  their  labor  to  the  per- 
fecting of  the  present  crop,  by  which  means  the< 
have  been  prevented  from  pursuing  other  method- 
of  clothing  and  supporting  the'r  families,  hav< 
rendered  it  necessary  to  restrain  you  in  this  artici; 
of  non-exportation;  but  it  is  bur  desire  that  you 
cordially  co  operate  with  our  sister  colonies,  in 
general  congress/'in  such  other  just  and  proper 
methods  as  they,  or  the  majority,  shall  deem  neces- 
sary  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  valuable  ends. 

The  proclamation  issued  by  general  Gage,  in  the 
government  of  the  province  of  the  Massachusetts- 
Bay,  declaring  it  treason  for  the  inhabitants  of  that 
province  to  assemble  themselves  to  consider  of 
their  grievances,  and  form  associations  for  their 
common  conduct  on  the  occasion,  and  requiring 
the  civil  magistrates  and  officers  to  apprehend  all 
such  persons  to  be  tried  for  their  supposed  offences, 
is  the  most  alarming  process  that  ever  appeared  in 
a  British  government;  that  the  said  general  Gage 
hath  thereby  assumed  and  taken  upon  himself 
powers  denied  by  the  constitution  to  our  legal 
sovereign;  that  he,  not  having  condescended  to 
disclose  by  what  authority  he  exercises  such  ex  en- 
sive  and  unheard  of  powers,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
determine  whether  he  intends  to  justify  himself  as 
the.  representative  of  the  king,  or  as  the  commander 
in  chief  of  his  majesty's  forces  in  North  America. 
If  he  considers  himself  as  acting  in  the  character  of 
bis  majesty's  representative,  we  would  remind  him, 
that  the  statute  25th  Edward  III.  has  expressed 
and  defined  all  treasonable  offences,  and  that  the 
legislature  of  Great  Britain  hath  declared  that  no 
offence  shall  be  construed  to  be  treason  but  such 
as  is  pointed  out  by  that  statute,  and  that  this  was 
done  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  tyrannical  kings, 
and  of  weak  and  wicked  ministers,  tliut  deadly 
weapon  which  constructive  treason  had  furnished 
them  with,  rnd  which  had  drawn  the  blood  of  the 
best  and  bonestest  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  that 
the  king  of  G.  cat  Britain  bath  no  right,  by  his  pro 
clamation,  to  subject  his  people  to  imprisonment, 
pains,  and  penalties. 

That,  if  the  said  general  Gage  conceives  he  is 
empowered  to  act  in  this  manner,  as  thecommander 
in  chief  of  his  majesty's  forces  in  America,  this 
odoua  and  illegal  proclamation  must  be  considered 
as  a  plain  and  full  declaration  that  this  despotic 
vicercv  will  be  bound  by  no  law,  nor  regard  the 


constitutional  rights  of  his  majesty's  subjects, 
whenever  they  interfere  with  the  plan  he  has 
brmed  for  oppressing  tbe  good  people  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay;  and  therefore,  that  the  execut- 
ing; or  attempting  to  execute,  such  proclamation, 
will  justify  resistance  and  reprisal. 

Philadelphia,  March  27,  1775. 
A  speech  delivered  in  Carpenter's  hall,  March  16^, 
before  the  subscribers,  towards  a  fund  for  establish- 
ing  manufactories  of  woolen,  cotton  and  linen,  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia. — Published  at  the  request  of 
the  company. 

Gehtlemen— When  I  reflect  upon  the  extent  of 
the  subject  before  me,  and  consider  the  small 
share  of  knowledge  I  possess  of  it,  I  confess  I  rise 
with  timidity  to  spesk  in  this  assembly;  and  it  is 
only  becausetherequests  of  f-Uow  citizens  in  every 
laudable  undertaking  should  always  operate  with 
die  force  of  comma-tds,  that  I  have  prevailed  upon 
myself  to  execute  the  task  you  have  assigned  me. 

My  business,  upon  this  occssion,  is  to  lay  before 
you  a  few  thoughts  upon  the  necessity,  possibility 
and  advantagis  of  establishing  woolen,  cotton,  and 
linen  manufactories  among  us. 

The  necessity  of  establishing  these  manufac- 
tories is  obvious  from  the  association  of  the  con- 
gress, which  puts  a  stop  to  the  importation  of  Bri- 
tish goods,  of  which  woolens,  cottons,  and  linens, 
always  made  a  considerable  part.  So  large  has 
been  the  demand  for  these  articles,  and  so  very 
necessary  are  they  in  this  country,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  usio  clothe  ourselves  without  substitut- 
ing some  others  in  t'.eir  room.  I  am  far  from  think- 
ing that  the  n  on  -in1,  porta  'ion  agreement  will  be  so 
transitory  a  thing,  as  some  have  supposed.  The 
appearance  of  a  change  of  measures  in  England 
respecting  the  colonies,  does  not  flow  from  a  con- 
vie' ion  of  their  injustice.  The  same  arbitrary 
ministers  continue  in  office,  and  the  same  arbitrary 
favorites  continue  to  abuse  the  confidence  of  our 
sovereign.  Sudden  conversion  should  be  trusted 
with  caution,  especially,  when  they  have  been 
brought  about  by  interest  or  fear.  I  shall  think 
the  liberties  of  America  established  at  an  easy 
price  by  a  two  or  three  years  non-importation 
agreement.  By  union  and  perseverance  in  this 
mode  of  opposition  to  Grc  ai  Britain,  we  shall  af- 
ford a  new  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  furnish  posterity  with  an  example  to  teach 
them  that  pe-tce,  with  a!l  .he  rights  of  humanity 
and  justice,  may  b?  maintained  by  the  exertion  »f 
economical,  as  well  as  military  virtues.    We  shall, 
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moreover,  demonstrate  the  falsehood  of  those  sys- 
tems of  government,  which  exclude  patriotism 
from  the  list  .if  virtues;  ami  slv>\v,  that  we  act  most 
surely  for  ourslves,  when  we  act  most  disinterestedly 
for  the  public. 

The  possibilitz  of  establishing  woolen,  cotton 
and  linen  manufactories  among  us  is  plain,  from  the 
success  which  hath  attended  several  attempts  that 
have  been  made  for  that  purpose!  A  great  part 
of  ihe  inhabitants  of  several  of  the  counties  in  this 
province,  clothe  themselves  entirely  with  woolens 
and  linens  manufactured  in  their  own  families.  Our 
wool  is  equal  in  quality  to  the  wool  of  several 
European  countries,  ami  if  the  same  pains  were 
bestowed  in  the  culture  of  our  sheep,  which  are 
used  in  England  and  Spain,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
in  a  few  years  our  wool  would  equal  the  wool  of 
Segovia  itself.  Nor  will  there  be  a  deficiency  in 
the  quantity  of  wool  which  will  be  necessary  for 


the  success  of  these  manufactories  beyond  a  bare 
possibility,  and  seems  to  render  it  in  some  measure 
certain.  The  resolves  of  the  congress  have  be  eu 
executed  with  a  fidelity  hardly  known  to  laws  in 
any  country,  and  that  too  without  the  assistance; 
of  fire  and  sword,  or  even  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
and  in  some  places,  in  direct  opposition  to  them 
all.  It  gives  me  the  utmost  pleasure  to  mention 
here,  that  our  province  is  among  the  foremost  of 
the  colonies  in  the  peaceable  mode  of  opposition 
recommended  by  the  congress.  When  I  r  Beet 
upon  the  temper  we  have  discovered  in  the  pre- 
sent controversy,  and  compare  it  with  thehabitual 
spirit  of  industry  and  economy  for  which  we  ire 
celebrated  among  strangers,  I  know  not  how  to  ■ 
estimate  our  virtue  high  enough.  1  am  sure  no 
objects  will  appear  too  difficult,  nor  no  under- 
takings too  expensive  for  us  in  ihe  present  strug-. 
gie.     The  sum  of  money  which  has  been  already 


J  subscribed  for  the  purpose  o':  these  manufactories, 
us,  it  we  continue  to  adhere  to  the  association  or  .  '      '  » 

,,  .  •  ,.  i      -  j     •  •    tx-  *i      1S  *  proof thit  I  am  not  too  sanguine  in  my  expecta- 

the  congress,  as  strictly  as  we  have  done.     If  the  | 

city  of  Philadelphia  consumes  20,000  sheep  less 

this  year,  than  it  did  last,  how  many  2'J,0G0  sheep 


may  wesuppose  will  be  saved  throughout  the  whole 
province.  According  to  the  ordinary  increase  in 
the  breed  of  sheep,  and  allowing  for  the  additional 


tions  from  this  province 


I  come  now  to  point  out  the  advantages  we 
shall  derive  from  establishing  the  woolen,  cottdn 
and  linen  manufactories  among  us.  The  first  ad- 
vantage  I  shall  mention  is,  we  shall  save  a  large 


quantity  of  wool,  which  a  little  care  of  them  will  sum.   of  money   annually  in   our   province.      The 


produce,  I  think  I  could  make  it  appear  that  in 
five  years  there  will  be  wool  enough  rased  in  the 
province  to  clothe  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants. — 
Cotton  may  be  imported  upon  such  terms  from  the 
West-Indies  and  southern  colonies,  as  to  enable  us 
to  manufacture  thicksets,  calicoes,  &c.  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  they  can  be  imported  from  Bri 
tain.  Considering  how  much  these  stuffs  are  worn 
by  those  classes  of  people  who  constitute  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  our  country,  the  en- 
couragement of  the  cotton  manufactory  appears  to 
be  an  object  of  the  utmost  consequence.  I  can- 
not help  suggesting  in  this  place,  although  it  may 
appear  foreign  to  our  subject,  that  the  trade  to  the 
West  Indies  and. "outhern  colonies  forcotton,  would 
create  such  a  commercial  union,  with  the  middle 
and  northern  colonies,  as  would  tend  greatly  to 
strengthen  that  political  union  which  now  subsists 
between  them.  I  need  say  nothing  of  the  facility 
of  cultivating  fiNx,  nor  of  the  excellent  quality  of 
of  the  linens  which  have  been  already  manufactured 
among  us.  I  shall  only  add,  that  this  manufactory 
may  be  carried  on  without  lessening  the  value  of 
that  trade  which  arises  from  the  exportation  of  our 
flaxseed  to  Iceland. 
I  cannot  help  laying  a  good  deal  of  stress   upon 


province  of  Pennsylvania  is  supposed  to  contain 
400,000  inhabitants.  Let  us  suppose,  that  only 
50  000  of  these  are  clothed  with  the  woolens- 
cottons  and  linens  of  (Jreat  Britain,  and  that  the 
price  of  clothing  each  of  these  persons,  upon  an 
average,  amounts  to  £5  sterling  a  year.  If  this 
computation  be  just,  then  the  sum  annually  saved 
in  our  province  by  the  mauufact.ry  of  our  clothes 
will  amount  to  =£250;000  sterling.  Second!}',  Manu- 
factories,  next  to  agriculture,  are  the  basis  of  the 
riches  of  every  country.  Cardinal  Ximenes  is  re- 
membered at  this  day  in  Spain  more  for  the  im- 
provement he  made  in  the  breed  of  sheep,  by  im- 
porting a  number  of  rams  from  Barbary,  than  for 
any  other  services  he  rendered  his  country.  King 
Edward  the  IV.  and  queen  Elizabeth,  of  England,- 
are  mentioned  with  gratitude  by  historians  for 
passing  acts  of  parliament  to  import  a  number  of 
sheep  from  Spain;  and  to  this  mixture  of  Spanish 
with  English  sheep,  the  wool  of  the  bitter  owes 
its  peculiar  excellence  and  reputation;  all  over  the 
world.  Lotus  the  XIV.  king  of  France,  knew  the 
importance  of  a  woolen  manufactory  in  his  king- 
dom, and  in  order  to  encourage  it,  allowed  several 
exclusive  privileges  to  the  company  of  woolen 
traders  in  Paris.     The  effects  of  this  royal  patron- 


the  public  spirit  of  my  countrymen,  which  removes   age  of  this  manufactory  have  been  too  sensibly  felt 
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b>  the  English,  who  bare,  within  these  thirty  or 
forty  \ej.r>,  Lad  the  mortification  of  seeing  the 
trade  up  the  Levant,  for  woolen  cloths,  in  some 
measure  monopolized  by  the  French.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  riches,  and  naval  power  of  France 
"i  proper tian  to  this  very  lucrative 
trade.  Thirdly,  By  establishing  these  manufac- 
tories among  us,  we  shall  employ  a  number  of  poor 
people  in  our  ei'y,  and  that  too  in  a  way  most 
ble  to  themselves,  and  least  expensive  tc 
the  company;  for,  according  to  our  plan,  the  princi- 
pal ps-t  of  the  business  will  be  carried  on  in  their 
own  hcu»es  Travellers  through  Spain  inform  us, 
that  in  the  town  of  Segovia,  which  contains  60,000 
.jn  »,  there  is  not  a  single  beggar  to  be  seen. 
Tois  is  attributed  entirely  to  the  woolen  manu- 
factory which  is  carried  on  in  the  most  extensive 
manner  in  that  place,  affording  constant  employ- 
ment to  the  whole  of  their  poor  people.  Fourthly, 
By  establish!!  g  the  wool-=n,  cotton  a>  d  linen  manu- 
factories  in  this  country,  we  shall  invi'e  manufac 
turers  from  every  part  of  Eur  pp,  particularly  from 
Britain  and  I-cland,  to  ccme  and  settle  among  tie. 
To  men  «ho  want  money  to  purchase  lands,  a?d 
who,  from  habits  of  manufacturing,  are  disinclined 
to  igiicuhure,  the  prospect  of  Meeting  with  em 
ent  as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  this  cou  .trv,  in 
the]  hive  been  accustomed  to,  would  lessen 
ifficulties  of  emigration,  and  encourage  thou- 
sand's to  coiie  aid  settle  in  America.  If  thev 
iiicre..~ed  our  riches  by  increasing  the  value  of 
our  property,  and  if  they  added  to  our  strength  bv 
adding  to  our  numbers  only,  they  would  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  us.  But  there  are  higher  motives 
which  should  lead  us  to  invite  strangers  to  settle 
in  this  country.  Poverty,  with  its  other  evils,  has 
joined  with  it  in  every  part  of  Europe,  all  the 
miseries  of  slavery.  America  is  now  t'.e  only 
asylum  for  liberty  in  the  whole  worid.  The  pre- 
sent contest  with  Great  Britain  was  perhaps  intend- 
ed by  the  Supreme  Being,  among  other  wise  and 
benevolent  purposes,  to  show  the  world  this  asylum, 
which,  from  its  remote  and  unconnected  situation 
with  the  rest  of  the  globe,  might  have  remained  a 
iges.  By  establishing  manufactories,  we 
Stretch  forth  a  hand  from  the  ark  to  invite  the 
timid  manufacturers  to  come  in.  It  might  afford 
us  pleasure  to  trace  the  new  sources  of  happiness 
which  would  immediately  open  to  our  fellow 
creatures  from  their  settlement  in  this  country. 
Manufactories  have  been  accused  of  being  un- 
fikndly  to  population.  I  believe  the  charge  should 
fall  upon  slavery.  By  bringing  ma.T.r'..cturers  into 
this  litid  of  liber      i  td  plenty,  we  recover  them 


jfrom  the  torpid  state  in  which  they  existed  in  theiP 
i own  country,  and  place  them  in  circumstances 
which  enable  them  to  become  husbands  and  fathers, 
and  thus  we  add  to  the  general  tide  of  human 
happiness.  Fifthly,  The  establishment  of  manu- 
factories in  this  country,  by  lessening  our  imports 
from  Great  Britain,  will  deprive  European  luxuries 
,  and  vices  of  those  vehicles  in  which  they  have  been 
transported  to  America.  The  wisdom  of  the  con* 
grew  cannot  be  too  much  admired  in  putting  a 
check  to  them  both.  They  have  in  effect  said  to 
them — ''Thus  far  shall  ye  go,  and  no  further."— 
Sixthly,  By  establishing  manufactories  among  us, 
we  erect  an  additional  barrier  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  tyranny.  A  people,  who  are  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  foreigners  for  food  or  clothes,  must 
always  be  subject  to  them.  I  need  not  detain  you 
in  setting  forth  the  misery  of  holding  property,  li- 
berty and  life  upon  the  precarious  will  of  our 
fellow  subjects  in  Britain.  I  beg  leave  to  add  a 
thought  in  this  place  which  has  been  but  little 
attended  to  by  the  writers  upon  this  subject,  and 
that  is,  that  proverty,  confinement  and  death  are 
trifling  evils,  when  compared  with  that  total  de- 
pravity of  heart  which  is  connected  with  slavery. 
By  becoming  slaves,  we  shall  lose  every  principle 
of  virtue.  "We  shall  transfer  unlimited  obedience 
from  our  Maker,  to  a  corrupted  majority  in  the 
British  house  of  commons,  and  shall  esteem  their 
crimes,  the  certificates  of  their  divine  commission 
to  govern  us.  We  shall  cease  to  look  with  horror 
upon  the  prostitution  of  our  wives  and  daughters, 
by  those  civil  and  military  harpies,  who  now  hover 
around  the  liberties  of  our  country.  "We  shall 
cheerfuUy  lay  them  both  at  their  feet.  We  shall 
hug  our  chains.  We  shall  cease  to  be  men.  "We 
shall  be  slaves. 

I  shall  now  consider  the  objections  which  haTe 
been  made  to  the  establishment  of  manufactories 
in  this  country. 

The  first,  and  most  common  objection  to  manu- 
factories in  this  country  is,  that  they  will  draw  off" 
our  attention  from  agriculture.  This  objection 
derives  great  weight  from  being  made  originally 
by  the  duke  of  Sully,  against  the  establishment  of 
manufactories  in  France.  But  the  history  of  that 
countrv  shows  us,  that  it  is  more  founded  in  specula- 
tion than  fact.  France  has  become  opulent  and 
powerful  in  proportion  as  manufactories  have 
flourished  in  her,  and  iff  agriculture  has  not  kept 
pace  with  her  manufactories,  it  is  o*ing  entirely 
to  that  ill-judged  policy  which  forbad  the  exporta- 
tion of  grain,    I  believe  it  will  be  found,  upon  e»% 
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quiry,  that  a  greater  number  of  hands  have  beer 
taken  from  the  plough,  and  employed  in  importing, 
retailing  and  transporting  British  woolens,  cottons 
and  linens,  than  would  be  sufficient  to  manufacture 
as  much  of  them,  as  would  clothe  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  province.     There  is  an   emlless  variety  in 


iish  manufactures.  By  n.arufacMiring  onr  own 
cloths  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  only  weapon 
by  which  we  can  here ifier  effectually  oppose  Great 
Britain.  Before  we  answer  this  objection,  it  be- 
comes us  to  acknowledge  the  obligations  we  owe 
to  our  merchants  for  consenting,  so  cheerfully,  to 


the  geniuses  of  men,  and  it  would  be  to  preclude  *  suspension  of  their  trade   with   Britain.     From 

the  exertion  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  to  con-l^e  benefits   we  have  derived    from  their  virtue, 

fine  them  entirely  to  the  simple  arts  of  agriculture.  I  it  would  br  unjust  to  insinuate  that  ever  there  will 

Besides,  if  these  manufactories  were  conducted  as  |be  the  least  danger  of  trusting  the  defence  of  our 

they  ought  to  be,  two  thirds  of  the  labor  of  them  liberties  to  them;  but  I  would  wish  to  guard  against 

will  be  carried  on  by  those  members  of  society  who  jplacing  one  body  of  men  only  upon  that  forlorn 

cannot  be  employed  in  agriculture,  namely,  by  wo-jhoPe  to  whicb  a  non-importation  agreement  must 

men  and  children.  always  expose  them.     For  this  purpose,  I  would 

| fill  their  stores  with  the  manufactures  of  Ameri* 
A  second  objection  is,  that  we  cannot   manu- 1  .       . 

J  •  .      ican  looms,  and  thus  establish  their  trade  upon  a 

facture  cloths  so  cheap  here,  as  they  can  be  im- 

r  Itoundation  that  cannot  be  shaken.     Here  then  we 

ported  from  Britain.     It  has  been  the  misfortune)       .  ■  ..         ■  ■ 

r  derive  an  answer  to  the  last  objection  that  was 

of  most  of  the  manufactories  which  have  been  set  . 

i mentioned;   tor,    in    proportion   as  manufactories 
up  in  this  country,  to  afford  labor  to  journeymen.  '  ....        .         ,  ,,..„.. 

r  J  ...  'nourish  in  America,  thev  must  decline  in  Britain, 

only  for  six  or  nine  months  in  the  year,  by  which        ,  .    .  ,  ,      , 

'and  it  is  well  known  that  nothing  out  her  manu- 
means  their  wages  have  necessarilv  been  so  high   _         .-  .  . 

°  "  factories  nave  rendered  her  formidable  in  all  our 

as  to  siuoport  them  in  the  intervals  of  their  labir.  ...  •■--». 

r  .  contests  with  t  er.     These  are  the  foundations  of 

It  will  be  found,  upon  enquiry,  that  those  manu-     .,  ,         .  ,  .  _,         ,  .    , 

1  i     '»  . all  her  riches  and  power.     These  have  made  her 

factories  which  occupy  journeymen  the  whole  year,  i  ,  ,,  ,,  ,, 

"  .    [merchants  noble;,  and  her  nobles  princes.     These 

are  carried  on  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  they  are  in  .    .  ,  .  ,        ,       ,  ,     , 

r  *  learned  her  so  triumphantly  through  the  late  ex- 

Britain.    The  expense  of  manufacturing  cloth  will ;  ,,,,    ,  4. 

1  °  'pensive  war,  and  these  are  the  support  of  a  power 

be  lessened  from  the  great  share  women  and  chil- :  ,  .   ....       .   '    .... 

.      ,      3  ,  .  imoredangerous  to  the  liberties  of  America,  than  her 

dren  will  have  in  them;  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  „  ,         .       r 

t  fleets  and  armies,  I  mean  the  power  of  corruption, 
informing  you  that  the  machine  lately  brought  into  T  _..  .    ,.    .  .  . 

I  am  not  one  of  those  vindictive  patriots  who  exult 


this  city  for  lessening  the  expense  of  time  and 


in  the  prospect  of  the  decay  of  the  manufactories 


hands  in  spinning,  is  likely  to  meet  with  encourage-     c  „  ..  .         .  -  , 

r         &     .         J  ,  *      of  Britain.      I  can  forgive  her  late  attempts   to 


ment  from  the  legislature  of  our  province.     In  a 
word,  the  experiments  which  have  been  already 


enslave  us,  in  the  memory  of  our  once  mutual  free- 


dom and  happiness.     And  should  her  liberty— hee 
made  among  us,  convince  us  that   woolens  and  ,  ,       a     .        ,  , , 

arts — her  fleets  and  armies  and  her  emmre,  ever  bi*. 
linens  of  all  kinds,  may  be  made  and  bought  as  .   .         ,  .    „  ..  .     .  ,  ..  .,,,',.. 

3  b  [interred  in  Britain,  I  hope  they  will  ail  rise  in  Br*- 

cheap  as  those  imported  from  Britain,  and  I  be-  ..  ,      .  _._  ,        ,  . 

r  r  tish  garments  only  in  America. 

lieve   every  one,  who  has  tried  the  former,  will  | 

acknowledge  that  they  wear  twice  as  well  as  the 

latter. 


A  third  objection  to  manufactories  is,  that  they 
destroy  health,  and  are  hurtful  to  population.  The 
same   may  be  said  of  navigation,  and  many  other 


Water-town-,  April  26  h,  1775. 

Li  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  inua- 
bitants  of  Great  Britain. 
Friends  and  fellow  subjects — Hostilities    are  at 
length  commerced  in  this  colony  by  the  troop. 


arts  which  are  essential  to  the  happiness  and  glory  under  the  command  of  general  Gage,  and  it  being 
of  a  state.  I  believe  that  many  of  the  diseases  to  |0f  the  greatest  importance,  that  an  early,  true, 
which  the  manufacturers  in  Britain  are  subject,  are  i  and  authentic  account  of  this  inhuman  proceeding 
brought  on,  not  so  much  by  the  nature  of  their  |  should  be  known  to  you,  the  congress  of  this  colony 
employment,  but  by  their  unwholesome  diet,  damp  have  transmitted  the  same,  and  from  want  of  a 
houses,  and  other   bad  accommodations,  each  of 'session  of  the  hon.  continental  congress,  think  it 


which  may  be  prevented  in  America. 


proper  to  address  you  on  the  alarming  occasion. 


A  fourth  objection  to  establishing  manufactories  [  By  the  clearest  depositions  relativ-  to  this 
in  this  country  is  a  political  one.  The  liberties  of  transaction,  it  will  appear  that  on  the  night  preced- 
America  have  been  twice,  and  we  hope  will  be  a  jing  the  nineteenth  of  April  instant,  a  body  of  the 
tkird  time  preserved  by  a  non-importation  of  Bri- 'ting's  troops,  under  command  of  colonel  Smith, 
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inactive  spectators  of  measures  in  which  they 
themselves  are  so  deeply  interested— measures, 
pursued  in  opposition  to  the  solemn  protests  of 
many  noble  lords,  and  expressed  sense  of  conspicu- 
ous commoners,  whose  knowledge  and  virtue  have 
long  characterized  them  as  some  of  the  greatest 
men  in  the  nation — measures,  executed  contrary 
to  the  interest,  petitions  and  resolves  of  many 
large,  respectable  and  opulent  counties,  cities  and 
boroughs  in  Great  Britain — measures  highly  in- 
compatible with  justice,  but  still  pursued  with  a 
specious  pretence  of  easing  the  nation  of  its  bur- 
thens— Measures  which,  if  successful,  must  end  in 
the  ruin  and  slavery  of  Britain,  as  well  as  the  per- 
secuted American  colonies. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  the  Great  Sovereign  of 
the  universe,  who  hath  so  often  appeared  for  the 
English  nation,  will  support  you  in  every  rational 
and  manly  exertion  with  these  colonies,  for  saving 
it  from  ruin,  and  that,  in  a  constitution:'!  connection 
with  the  mother  country,  we  shall  soon  be  altoge- 
ther a  free  and  happy  people. 
By  order, 

JOSEPH  WARREN,  president,  P.  T. 

The  folloiving  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  general  Lee 
to  general  Burgoyne,  upon  his  arrival  in   Boston. 

Philadelphia,  June  7,  1775. 
My  dear  sir — We  have  had  twenty  r'iff"rent  ac- 
counts of  your  arrival  at  Boston,  which  have  been 
regularly  contradicted  the  next  morning;  but  as  I 
now  find  it  certain  that  you  are  arrived,  I  shall  not 
delay  a  single  instant  addressing  myself  to  you. 
It  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  friendship  I  have  long  and 
sincerely  professed  for  you;  a  friendship  to  which 
you  have  the  strongest  claim  from  the  first  mo- 
ments of  our  acquaintance.  There  is  no  man  from 
whom  I  have  received  so  many  testimonies  of 
esteem  and  affection;  there  is  no  man  whose  esteem 
and  affection  could,  in  my  opinion,  have  done  me 
These,  brethren,  are  marks  of  ministerial  ven-  j  greater  honor.  I  intreat  and  conjure  you,  there* 
geance  against  this  colony,  for  refusing,  with  her  fore,  my  dear  sir,  to  impute  these  lines  not  to  a 
sister  colonies,  a  submission  to  slavery;  but  they  petulant  itch  of  scribbling,  but  to  the  most 
have  not  yet  detached  us  from  our  royal  sovereign,  .  unfeigned  solicitude  for  the  future  tranquility  of 
We  profess  to  be  his  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects,!  your  mind,  and  for  your  reputation.  I  sincerely 
and  so  hardly  dealt  with  as  we  have  been,  are  still  lament  the  infatuation  of  the  times,  when  men  of 
ready,  with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  to  defend  his  such  a  stamp  as  Mr.  Burgoyne  and  Mr.  Howe,  can 
person,  family,  crown  and  dignity.  Nevertheless, 
ta  the  persecution  and  tyranny  of  his  cruel  ministry 
we  will  not  tamely  submit — appealing  to  Heaven 
for  the  justice  of  our  cause,  we  determine  to  die 
or  be  free. 

We  cannot  think  that  the  honor,  wisdom  and 


were  secretly  landed  at  Cambridge,  with  an  ap- 
parent design  to  take  or  destroy  the  military  and 
other  stores,  provided  for  the  defence  of  this  co- 
lony, and  deposited  at  Concord — that  some  inha- 
bitants cf  the  colony,  on  the  night  aforesaid,  whilst 
travelling  peaceably  on  the  road,  between  Boston 
and  Concord,  were  seized  and  greatly  abused  by 
armed  men,  who  appeared  to  be  officers  of  gene- 
ral Gage's  army;  that  the  town  of  L?xington,  by 
these  means,  was  alarmed,  and  a  com  nany  of  the 
inhabitants  mustered  on  the  occasion — that  the 
regular  troops  on  their  way  to  Concord,  marched 
into  the  said  town  of  Lexington,  and  the  said  com- 
pany, on  their  approach,  be^an  to  disperse — that, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  regulars  rushed  on  with 
great  violence  and  first  began  hostilities,  by  firing 
on  said  Lexington  company,  whereby  they  killed 
eight,  and  wounded  several  others— that  the  re- 
gulars  continued  their  fire,  until  those  of  said  com- 
pany, who  were  neither  killed  nor  wounded,  had 
made  their  escape— that  colonel  Smith,  with  the 
detachment  then  marched  to  Concord,  where  a 
number  of  provincials  were  again  fired  on  by  the 
troops,  two  of  them  killed  and  several  wounded, 
before  ihe  provincials  fi>pd  on  them,  and  that  these 
hostile  measures  of  the  troops,  produced  an  engage- 
ment that  lasted  through  the  day,  in  wMch  many  oF 
the  provincials  and  more  of  the  regular  troops  were 
killed  and  wounded. 

To  give  a  particular  account  of  the  ravages  of 
the  troops,  as  they  retreated  from  Concord  to 
Charlestown,  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
practicable;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  houses  on  the  road  were  plundered  and 
rendered  unfit  for  use,  several  were  burnt,  women 
in  child-bed  were  driven  by  the  soldiery  naked  into 
the  streets,  old  men  peaceably  in  their  houses 
were  shot  dead,  and  such  scenes  exhibited  as 
would  disgrace  the  annals  of  the  most  uncivilized 
nation. 


be  seduced  into  so  impious  and  nefarious  a  service 
by  the  artifice  of  a  wicked  and  insidious  court  and 
cabinet.  You,  sir,  must  be  sensible  that  these 
epithets  are  not  unjustly  severe.  You  have  your- 
self experienced  the  wickedness  and  treachery  of 
this  court  and  cabinet.  You  cannot  but  recollect 
valour  of  Britons  will  suffer  them  to  be  longer^  their  manoeuvres  in  your  own  select  committee, 
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and  the  treatment  yourself,  as  president,  received' 
from  these  abandoned  men.  You  cannot  but  re- 
collect the  black  business  of  St.  Vincents,  by  an 
opposition  to  which  you  acquired  the  highest  and 
most  deserved  honor.  I  shall  not  treuble  you  with 
my  opinion  of  the  right  of  taxing  America  without 
her  own  consent,  as  I  am  afraid,  from  what  I  have 
seen  of  your  speeches,  that  you  have  already  formed 
your  creed  on  this  article;  but  I  will  boldly  affirm, 
had  this  right  been  established  by  a  thousand 
statutes,  had  America  admitted  it  from  time 
immemorial,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  every  good 
Englishman,  to  exert  his  utmost  to  divest  parlia- 
ment of  this  right,  as  it  must  inevitably  work  the 
subversion  of  the  whole  empire.  The  malady  un- 
der which  the  state  labors  is  indisputably  derived 
from  the  inadequate  representation  of  the  subject, 
and  the  vast  pecuniary  influence  of  the  crown.  To 
add  to  this  pecuniary  influence  and  incompetency 
of  representation,  is  to  insure  and  precipitate  our 
destruction.  To  wish  any  addition,  can  scarcely 
enter  the  heart  of  a  citizen,  who  has  the  least  spark 
of  public  virtue,  and  who  is  at  the  same  time 
capable  of  seeing  consequences  the  most  imme- 
diate. I  appeal,  sir,  to  your  own  conscience,  to 
your  experience  and  knowledge  of  our  court  and 
parliament,  and  I  request  you  to  lay  your  hand  up- 
en  your  heart,  and  then  a  swer  with  your  usual 
integrity  and  frankness,  whether,  on  the  supposi- 
tion America  should  be  abject  enough  to  submit 
to  the  terms  imposed,  you  think  a  single  guinea, 
raised  upon  her,  would  be  applied  to  the  purpose 
(as  it  is  ostentatiously  held  out  to  deceive  the  peo- 
ple at  home)  of  easing  the  mother  country?  or  whe- 
ther you  are  net  convinced  that  the  whole  they 
could  extract  would  be  applied  solely  to  heap  up 
still  further  the  enormous  fund  for  corruption, 
which  the  crown  already  possesses,  and  of  which  a 


and  integrity,  (because  of  a  certain  profession)  lay 
it  down  as  a  rule  implicitly  to  obey  the  trandates 
of  a  court,  be  they  ever  so  flagitious.  It  furnishes, 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  arguments  for  the  total 
reduction  of  the  army.  But  I  am  running  into  a 
tedious  essay,  whereas  I  ought  to  confine  myself  to 
the  main  design  and  purpose  of  this  letter,  which 
is  to  guard  you  and  your  colleagues  from  those 
prejudices  which  the  same  miscreants,  who  have 
infatuated  general  Gage  and  stiil  surround  hirr<, 
will  labor  to  instil  into  you  against  a  brave,  loyal 
and  most  deserving  people.  The  avenues  of  truth 
will  be  shut  up  to  you.  I  assert,  sir,  that  even 
general  Gage  will  deceive  you  as  he  has  deceived 
himself;  I  do  not  say  he  will  do  it  designedly.  I 
do  not  think  him  capable;  but  his  mind  is  so  totally 
poisoned,  and  his  understanding  so  totally  blinded 
by  the  society  of  fools  r.nd  knaves,  that  he  no  longer 
is  capable  of  discerning  facts  as  manifest  as  the 
noon  day  sun.  I  assert,  sir,  that  he  is  ignorant,  that 
he  has  from  the  beginning  been  comsummately 
ignorant  of  the  principles,  temper,  disposition  and 
force  of  the  colonies.  I  assert,  sir,  that  his  letters 
to  the  ministry,  (at  least  such  as  the  public  have 
seen)  ?re  one  continued  issue  of  misrepresentation, 
injustice,  and  tortured  inferences  from  misstated 
facts.  I  affirm,  sir,  that  he  has  taken  no  pains  to 
inform  himself  of  the  truth;  that  he  has  never 
conversed  with  a  man  who  has  had  the  courage  or 
honesty  to  tell  him  the  truth — I  am  apprehensive 
that  you  and  your  colleagues  may  fall  into  the 
same  trap,  and  it  is  the  apprehension  that  you  may 
be  inconsiderately  hurried,  by  the  vigour  and 
activity  you  possess,  into  measures  which  may  be 
fatal  to  many  innocent  individuals,  may  hereafter 
wound  your  own  feelings,  and  which  cannot  possi- 
bly serve  the  cause  of  those  who  sent  you,  that 
has  prompted  me  to  address  these  lines  to  you.    I 


most  diabolical  use  is  made.  On  these  principles  most  devoutly  wish,  that  your  industry,  valor  and 
I  say,  sir,  every  good  Englishman,  abstracted  of  military  talents,  may  be  reserved  for  a  more  honora- 
all  regard  for  America,  must  oppose  her  being  ble  and  virtuous  service  against  the  natural  ene- 
taxed  by  the  British  parliament;  for  my  own  part,  mies  of  your  country,  (to  whom  our  court  are  so 
I  am  convinced  that  no  argument  (not  totally  basely  complaisant)  and  not  be  wasted  in  ineffectual 
abhorrent  from  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  the  British  attempts  to  reduce  to  the  wretchedest  state  of 
constitution)  can  be  produced  in  support  of  this  servitude,  the  most  meritorious  part  of  your  fel- 


right.  But  it  would  be  impertinent  to  trouble  you 
upon  a  eubject  which  has  been  so  amply,  and  in 
my  opinion,  so  fully  discussed.  I  find  by  a  speech 
given  as  your's  in  the  public  papers,  that  it  was 
by  the  king's  positive  command  you  embarked  in 
this  service.  I  am  somewhat  pleased  that  it  is  not 
an  office  of  your  own  seeking,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  I  must  confess  that  it  is  very  alarming  to 
every  virtuous  citizen,  when  he  sees  men  of  sense 


low  subjects.  1  say,  sir,  that  any  attempts  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  must  be  ineffectual.  You. 
cant:ot  possibly  succeed.  No  man  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  this  continent  than  my- 
self. I  have  ran  through  almost  the  whole  colonies, 
from  the  North  to  the  South,  and  from  the  South 
to  the  North.  I  have  conversed  with  all  orders  of 
men,  from  the  first  esta'.ed  gentlemen,  to  the  lowest 
planters  and  farmers,  and  ~an  assure  you,  that 
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the  same  spirit  animates  the  whole.  Net  less  than  |  of  the  Bostonians,  or  of  the  other  provinces  which 
an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gentlemen,  yeomen  ;  constituted  their  crimes.  But  it  is  the  noble  spirit 
and  farmers,  are  now  in  arms,  determined  to  pre- 1  of  liberty  manifestly  pervading  the  whole  continent, 
serve  their  liberties  or  perish. — As  to  the  idea  that  j  which  has  rendered  them  the  objects  of  ministerial 
the  Americans  are  deficient  in  courage,  it  is  too  Jand  royal  vengeance.— Had  they  been  notoriously 
ridiculous  and  glaringly  false  to  deserve  a  serious  |of  another  disposition,  had  they  been  homines  ad 

refutation. 1   never   could   conceive  upon  \servitudinem  paratos,  they  might  have  made  as  free 

what  this  notion  was  founded. 1  served  several  jwith  the  property  of  the  East-India  company  as 

campaigns  in   America  the  last  war,  and  cannot  the  felonious  North  himself  with  impunity.     But 


recollect  a  single  instance  of  ill  behavior  in  the 
provincials,  where  the  regulars  acquitted  them- 
selves well.  Indeed  we  well  remember,  some  in- 
stances, of  the  reverse,  particularly  where  the  late 
colonel  Grant,  (he  who  lately  pledged  himself  for 
the  general  cowardice  of  America)  ran-away  with 
a  large  body  of  his  own  regiment,  and  was  saved 
from  destruction  by  the  valor  of  a  few  Virginians. 
Such  preposterous  arguments  are  only  proper  for 


the  lords  of  St.  James',  and  their  mercenaries  of 
St.  Stephen's,  will  know  that,  as  long  as  the  free 
spirit  of  this  great  continent  remains  unsubdued, 
the  progress  they  can  make  in  their  scheme  of 
universal  despotism,  will  be  but  trifling.  Hence 
it  is,  that  they  wage  inexpiable  war  against  Ame- 
rica. In  short,  this  is  the  last  asylum  of  persecuted 
liberty.— Here,  should  the  machinations  and  fury 
of  her  enemies  prevail,  that  bright  Goddess  must 


the  Rigby's  and  Sandwich's,  from  whose  mouths  fly  off  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  leave  not  a 
never  issued,  and  to  whose  breasts,  truth  and; trace  behind.  These,  sir,  are  my  principles;  this 
decency  are  utter  strangers.  You  will  much  oblige 'is  my  persuasion,  and  consequentially  I  am  deter- 
me  in  communicating  this  letter  to  general  Howe,  J  mined  to  act.  I  have  now,  sir,  only  to  entreat  that 
to  whom  I  could  wish  it  should  be  considered  in  whatever  measures  you  pursue,  whether  those 
some  measure  addressed,  as  well  as  to  yourself,  which  your  real  friends  (myself  amongst  thera) 
Mr.  Howe  is  a  man  for  whom  I  have  ever  had  the  (would   wish,   or  unfortunately   those   which    ouf 


highest  love  and  reverence.  I  have  honored  him 
for  his  own  connections,  but  above  all  for  his 
admirable  talents  and  good  qualities.  I  have  court- 
ed his  acquaintance  and  friendship,  not  only  as  a 
pleasure,  but  as  an  ornament;  I  flattered  myself 
that  I  had  obtained  it. — Gracious  God!  is  it  possi- 
ble that  Mr.  Howe  should  be  prevailed  upon  to 
accept  of  such  an  office?  That  the  brother  of  him, 
to  whose  memory  the  much  injured  people  of  Bos- 
ton erected  a  monument,  should  be  employed  as 
one  of  the  instruments  of  their  destruction! — But 
the  fashion  of  the  time6  it  seems  is  such,  as  renders 
it  impossible  that  he  should  avoid  it.  The  com- 
mands of  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  are  to  cancel 
all  moral  obligations,  to  sanctify  every  action,  even 
those  that  the  satrap  of  an  eastern  despot  would 
start  at. — I  shall  now  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words 
with  respect  to  myself  and  the  part  I  act. — I  was 
bred  up  from  my  infancy  in  the  highest  veneration 
for  the  liberties  of  mankind  in  general.  What  I 
have  seen  of  courts  and  princes  convinces  me,  that 
power  cannot  be  lodged  in  worse  hands  than  in 
theirs;  and  of  all  courts  I  am  persuaded  that  ours 
is  the  most  corrupt  and  hostile  to  the  rights  of 
humanity.  I  am  convinced  that  a  regular  plan 
has  been  laid  (indeed  every  act,  since  the  present 
accession,  evinces  it)  to  abolish  even  the  shadow 
©f  liberty  from  amongst  us.  It  w*s  not  the  demoli- 
tion of  the  tea,  it  was  not  any  other  particular  act 


accursed  misrulers  shall  dictate,  you  will  still 
believe  me  to  be,  personally,  with  the  greatest 
sincerity  and  affection, 

Your's  &c.  C.  LEE. 

A  letter  from  general  Burgoyne,  in  ansioer  to  orce 
•wrote  him  by  general  Lee. 

Bostow,  July  9,  1775. 
Dear  sir — When  we  were  last  together  in  ser- 
vice, I  should  not  have  thought  it  within  the 
vicissitude  of  human  affairs  that  we  should  meet 
at  any  time,  or  in  any  sense  as  foes;  the  letter  you 
have  honored  me  with,  and  my  own  feelings  com- 
bine to  prove  we  are  still  far  from  being  personally 
such. 

I  claim  no  merit  from  the  attentions  you  so  kindly 
remember,  but  as  they  manifest  how  much  it  was 
my  pride  to  be  known  for  your  friend:  Nor  have 
I  departed  from  the  duties  of  that  character,  when 
I  will  not  scruple  to  say,  it  has  been  almost  gene- 
ral offence  to  maintain  it:  I  mean  since  the  violent 
part  you  have  taken  in  the  commotions  of  the 
colonies.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  and  propriety 
of  our  present  correspondence  to  argue  at  full, 
the  great  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged.  But 
anxious  to  preserve  a  consistent  and  ingenuous  cha- 
racter,  and  jealous,  I  confess,  of  having  the  part  I 
sustain  imputed  to  such  motives  as  you  intimate, 
I  will  state  to  you  as  concisely  as  I  can,  the  print!  * 
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pies  upon  which*  not  voluntarily,  but  most  con- 
scientiously, I  undertook  it. 

I  have,  like  you,  entertained  from  my  infancy  a 
veneration  for  public  liberty.     I  have  likewise  re 
garded  the  British  constitution  as  the   best  safe- 
guard of  that  blessing,  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  mankind.     The  vital  principle  of  the  constitu- 
tion, in  which  it  moves  and  has  its  being,  is  the 
supremacy  of  the  king  in  parliament;  a  compound, 
indefinite,  indefeasible  power,  coeval  with  the  origin 
of  the  empire,  and  coextensive  over  all  its  parts— 
I  am  no  stranger  to  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Locke  and 
other  of  the  best  advocates  for  the  rights  of  man- 
kind, upon  the  compact  always  implied  between 
the  governing  and   governed,   and  the   right   ot 
resistance  in  the  latter,  when  the  compact  shall  be 
so  violated  as  to  leave  no  other  means  of  redress. 
I  look  with  reverence,  almost  amounting  to  idolatry, 
upon  those  immortal  whigs  who  adopted  and  ap- 
plied such  doctrine  during  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  1st,  and  in  that  of  James  the  lid. — 
Should  corruption  pervade  the  three  estates  of  the 
realm,  so  as  to  pervert  the  great  ends  of  their 
institution,  and  make  the  power,  vested  in  them  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  people,  operate  like  an  abuse 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  to  general  op 
pression,  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the  same 
doctrine  of  resistance  applies  as  forcibly  against 
the  abuses  of  the  collective  body  of  power,  as 
against  those  of  the  crown,  or  either  of  the  com- 
ponent branches  separately:  still  always  understood 
that  no  other  means  of  redress  can  be  obtained. — 
A  case,  I  contend,  much  more  difficult  to  suppose 
when  it  relates  to  the  whole  than  when  it  relates 
to  parts.     But  in  all  cases  that  have  existed,  or 
can   be   conceived,  I   hold  that  resistance,  to  be 
justifiable,  must  be  directed  against  the  usurpation 
or  undue  exercise  of  power,  and  that  it  is  most 
eriminal  when  directed  against  any  power   itself 
inherent  in  the  constitution. 

And  here  you  will  discern  immediately  why  I 
drew  a  line  in  the  allusion  I  made  above  to  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  first.  Towards  the  close  of  i 
the  true  principle  of  resistance  was  changed,  and 
a  new  system  of  government  projected  accordingly. 
The  patriots,  previous  to  the  long  parliament  and 
during  great  part  of  it,  as  well  as  the  glorious 
revolutionists  of  1688,  resisted  to  vindicate  and 
restore  the  constitution;  the  republicans  resisted, 
to  subvert  it. 

Now,  sir,  lay  your  hand  upon  your  heart,  as  you 
have  enjoined  me  to  do  on  mine,  and  tell  me,  t© 


which  of  these  purposes  do  the  proceedings  of 
America  tend?  Is  it  the  weight  of  taxes  imposed, 
and  the  impossibility  of  relief,  after  due  representa- 
tion of  her  burthens,  that  has  induced  her  to  take 
arms?  Or  is  it  a  denial  of  the  legislative  right  of 
Great  Britain  to  impose  them,  and  consequently  a 
struggle  for  total  independency? — For  the  idea  of 
a  power  that  can  tax  externally  and  not  internally, 
and  all  the  sophistry  that  a'.tends  it,  though  it  may 
catch  the  weakness  and  prejudices  of  the  multitude, 
in  a  speech  or  a  pamphlet,  is  too  preposterous  to 
weigh  seriously  with  a  man  of  your  understanding, 
and  I  am  persuaded  you  will  admit  the  question 
fairly  put. 


Is  it  then  for  a  relief  from  taxes — or  f-om  tha 
oontroul  of  parliament,  "in  all  cases  whatsoever," 
that  we  are  in  war?  If  for  the  former,  the  quarrel 
is  at  an  end — There  is  not  a  man  of  sense  and  in- 
formation  in  America,  who  does  not  see  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  colonies  to  obtain  a  relinquish- 
ment of  the  exercise  of  taxation  immediately  and 
forever. — I  boldly  assert  it,  because  sense  and  in- 
formation must  also  suggest  to  every  man,  that  it 
can  never  be  the  interest  of  Britain  to  make  a 
second  trial. 

But  if  the  other  ground  is  taken,  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  wrest  from  Great  Britain,  a  link  of  that 
substantial,  and  I  hope  perpetual  chain,  by  which 
the  empire  holds — think  it  not  a  ministerial  man- 
date; think  it  not  mere  professional  ardour;  think 
it  not  prejudice  against  any  part  of  our  fellow  sub- 
jects, that  induces  men  of  integrity,  and  among  such 
you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  class  me,  to  act 
with  vigor: — But  be  assured  it  is  conviction  that 
the  whole  of  our  political  system  depends  upon 
preserving  entire  its  great  and  essential  parts,  and 
none  is  so  great  and  essential  as  the  supremacy  of 
legislation — It  is  conviction  that  as  a  king  of  Eng- 
land never  appears  in  so  glorious  a  capacity  as  when 
he  employs  the  executive  power  of  the  state  to 
maintain  the  laws,  so  in  the  present  exertions  of 
that  power,  his  majesty  is  particularly  entitled  to 
our  zeal  and  grateful  obedience,  not  oniy  as  soldiers 
but  as  citizens. 

These  principles,  depend  upon  it,  actuate  the 
army  and  fleet  throughout.  And  let  me,  at  the 
same  time  add,  there  are  few,  if  any,  genii  emeu 
among  us  who  would  have  drawn  his  sword  in  the 
cause  of  slavery.  But,  why  do  I  confine  myself  to 
the  fleet  and  army:  1  affirm  the  sentiments  I  here 
touched,  to  be  those  of  the  gretU  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion.    I  appeal  even  to  those  trading  towns  which 
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are  sufferers  by  the  dispute,  and  the  ci  y  of  London 
at  the  head  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  petitions 
and  remonstrances  that  the  arts  of  parties  and 
factions  have  extorted  from  some  individuals;  and 
last,  because  least  in  your  favor,  I  appeal  to  the 
majorities  of  the  Inst  year  upon  American  questions 
in  parliament.  The  most  licentious  news  writer 
wants  asstiranceto  call  these  majorities  ministeral; 
much  less  will  you,  when  you  impartially  examine 
the  characters  of  which  they  were  in  a  great  degree 
composed — men  of  the  most  independent  principles 
and  fortunes,  and  many  of  them  professedly  in  op- 
position in  their  general  line  of  conduct. 

Among  other  supporters  of  British  rights  against 
American  claims,  I  will  not  speak  positively,  but 
I  firmly  believe,  I  may  name  the  men  of  whose 
integrity  and  judgment  ynu  have  the  highest  opi- 
nion, and  whose  friendship  is  nearest  your  heart:  I 
mean  lord  Thanet,  from  whom  my  aid  de  camp  has 
a  letter  for  you,  with  another  from  sir  C.  Davers. 
t  do  not  enclose  them,  because  the  wriiers,  little 
imagining  how  difficult  your  conduct  would  render 
our  intercourse,  dfsared  they  might  be  delivered 
into  your  own  1  ands. 

For  this  purpose,  as  well  as  to  renew  "the  rights 
of  our  fellow-ship,"  I  wish  to  see  you;  and  above 
all  1  should  think  an  interview  happy  if  it  induced 
such  explanations  as  might  tend  in  their  conse- 
quences to  peacp.  I  feel,  in  common  wii  h  all  around 
me,  for  the  unhappy  deluded  bulk  of  this  country 

—  they  foresee  not  the  distress  that  is  impending 
I  know  G'-eat  Britain  is  ready  to  open  her  arms  up- 
on the  first  reasonable  overtures  of  accommoda- 
tion; I  know  she  is  equally  resolute  to  maintain 
her  original  rights;  and  I  also  know,  that  if  the 
war  proceeds,  your  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  will  be  no  match  for  her  power.  I  put  my 
honor  to  these  assertions,  as  you  have  done  to 
others,  and  I  claim  the  credit  1  am  willing  to  give. 

The  place  I  would  propose  for  our  meeting  is 
the  house  on  Boston  Neck,  just  within  our  advanc- 
ed sentries,  called  Brown's  house.  I  will  obtain 
authority  to  give  you  my  parole  of  honor  for  your 
secure  return:  I  shall  expect  the  same  on  your 
part,  that  no  insult  be  ofFred  to  ine.  If  the  pro 
posal  is  agreeable  to  you,  name  your  day  and  hour 

—  And,  at  all  events,  accept  a  sincere  return  of  the 
asMiranc°s  you  honor  me  with,  and  believe  me 
afl  ctionately  yours,  J.  BURGOYNE. 

P.  S.  I  have  been  prevented  by  business  answer- 
ing your  letter  sooner. — 1  obeyed  your  commands 
in  regard  to  general  Howe  and  (Jiinton;  and  1  like- 


wise communicatf  d  io  lord  Percy  the  contents  of 
your  letter  and  my  answer.— They  al!  join  with  me 
in  compliments,  and  authorise  me  to  assure  you 
they  do  the  same  in  principles. 

General  7,ee's  answer  to  general  Burgoyne's  letter. 
Cambridge,  Head-Quarters,  Jvhj  11,  1775. 
Genera!  Lee's  con,pliinen  s  to  general  Burgoyne. 
— Would  be  extremely  happy  in  the  interview  he 
so  kindly  proposed.  But  as  he  perceives  that  ge- 
neral BuHGirKB  has  already  made  up  his  mind  on 
this  great  subject;  and  that  it  is  impossible  that 
he  [gen.  Lee]  should  ever  alter  his  opinion,  he  is 
apprehensive  that  the  interview  might  create  those 
jealousies  and  suspicions,  s:j  natural  to  a  people 
struggling  in  the  dearest  of  all  causes,  that  of  their 
liberty,  property,  wives,  children,  and  their  future 
generations.  He  must,  therefore,  defer  the  happi- 
ness of  embracing  a  man  whom  he  most  sincerely 
loves  until  the  subversions  of  the  present  tyrannical 
ministry  and  system,  which  he  is  persuaded  must 
be  in  a  few  months,  as  he  knows  Great  Britain  can- 
not stand  the  contest.— He  begs  general  Burgoynb 
will  send  the  letters  which  his  aid  de  camp  has 
for  him.  If  Gardiner  is  his  aid  de  camp,  he  desires 
his  love  to  him. 

Copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  William  Tryon,  esq.  to  his 
excellency  governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut. 
New  York,  April  17tn,  1778. 
Sra — TItv!ng  been  honored  with  the  king's  com- 
mands, to  circulate  tlie  enclosures  to  the  people  at 
large,  I  take  the  liberty  to  offer  them  to  you  for 
your  candid  consideration,  and  to  rscoramend  that, 
through  your   means,  the  inhabitants  within  your 
provisice  may  be  acquainted  with  the  same;  as  also 
the  other  provinces  to  'he  eastward. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  TRYON. 
Governor  Trcmbttlk. 

His  excellency's  answer. 

Lebaxos,  April  23,  1778. 

Sir — Your  letter  of  the  17th  inst.  from  New  York, 

is  received,  with   its  enclosures,  and    the  several 

similar  packets,  of  various  addresses,  with  which 

it  was  accompanied. 

Proposals  of  peace  are  usually  made  from  the 

supreme  authority  of  one  contending  power,  to  the 

similar  authority  of  the  other;  and  the  present  is 

•he  first  instance,  within  my   recollection,  when  a 

vague,  half  blank,  and  very  indefinite  draught  of  a 

bill,  once  only  read  before  one  of  the  three  bodies  of 

he  legislature  of  the  nation,  has  ever  been  a  Idres- 

Isedto  the  people  at  large  of  the  opposite  power,  as 

'  an  overture  of  reconciliation. 
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"The  means  of  constitutional  legislation  in  this 
colony,  being  now  interrupted,  and  entirely  pre- 
carious, and  being  convinced  that  some  rule  is  ne» 


There  was  a  day,  when  even  this  step,  from  our 

then  acknowledged  parent  state,  might  have  been 

accepted  with  joy  and  gratitude;  but  that  day,  sir, 

is  past  irrecov  ra'  ly.     The  repeated  insolent  rejec-  I  cessary,  for  speedily  putting  the  colony  in  a  state 

tion  of  our  sincere  and  sufficiently  humble  peti     of  defence,  we,  in  an  especial  manner,  recommend 

this  matter  to  your  consideration  in  convention;  and 
you  may  depend  that  any  general  tax,  by  ihat  bo  ly 
imposed,  for  such  purposes,  will  be  cheerfully 
submitted  to,  and  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  this 
county. 

"We  desire  that  you  will  consider  the  Rostoniant 
as  suffering  in  the  common  cause,  and  cheerfully 
join  in  their  support  to  the  utmost  of  your  power: 

"That  you  will  direct  the  deputies  to  congress, 
on  the  part  of  this  colony,  to  use  their  best  endea- 
vors to  establish  a  trade  bet  veen  the  colonies;  and 
to  procure  a  quantity  of  gun-powder,  and  a  number 
of  cotton  and  wool  cards  from  the  northward,  or 
elsewhere. 

"We  desire  further,  that  you  will  not  depart 
from  the  association  formed  by  the  continental  con. 
gress  in  September  last,  but  will  strictly  aduere  to 
it  in  every  particular." 

Forces  of  America* 
The   following  was  the   estimate  which   general 
Gage  laid  before  the  British  ministry  in  1775,  of 
the  force  which  could  be  raised  in  the  colonies, 
and  maintained  in  the  field. 

New  England        .  .  .  37,0(50 

New  York       .  11,000 

Pennsylvania  and  Jersey  .  .  16,000 

Virg  nia  and  Maryland  *  .       13,000 

Carolinas   .  5,000 


tions,  the  unprovoked  commencement  of  hostilities; 
the  barbarous   inhumanity  which   has  marked  the 
provoc  tio'*  of  the  war  on  your  part,  in  its  several 
stages;  the  insolence  which  displays  itself  on  every 
petty   advantage;   the  cruelties   which  have  been 
exercised  on  those  unhappy  men  whom  the  fortune 
of  war  has  thrown  into  your  hands— all  these  are 
insuperable  bars  to  the  very  idea  of  concluding  a 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  on  any  other  conditions 
than  the  mos'  absolute  and  perfec*.  independence. 
To  the  congress  of  the  Un'ted  States  of  America, 
therefore,  all  pi'oposals  of  this  kind  are  to  be  ad 
dressed;  an  1  you  wil  give  me  leave,  sir,  to  say  that 
the  present  mode  beirs  too  much  the  marks  of  an 
insiduous  design  to  disunite  the  people,  and  to  lull 
us  into  a  state  of  quietude,  and  negligence  of  the 
rtece  sary  preparations   for  the  approaching  cam- 
paig  i.     If  this  be  the  real  design,  it  is  fruitless.  If 
peace  be  really  the  ooject,  let  your  proposals   be 
properly  addressed  to  tli    proper  power,  an  1  your 
neg  'ciation-.  be  honorab  y  conducted,  we  shall  then 
have  some  prospect  of  (what  is  the  most  arde.it  wish 
of  every  honest  American,)  a  lasting  and  honorable 
peace.     The  British  nation  may  then,  perhaps,  find 
us  as  affectionate  and  valuable  friends,  as  we  now 
are  fatal  and  determined  enemies,  and  will  derive 
from  that  friendship,  more  solid  and  real  advan- 
tage, than  the  most  sanguine  can  expect  from  con- 
quest. 

I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant, 

J.  TRUMBULL. 
William  Tuyos,  esq. 

*'  Instructions from  thefreeliolders  of  Cumberland  coun- 
ty, f  Virginia.  J 
(tTo  John  Mayo  and  William  Fleming,  gentlemen, 
their  delegates,  March,  1775. 
"We,  the  freeholders  of  Cumberland  county,  hav- 
ing elected  you  to  represent  us  in  a  provincial  con- 
ven.im,  to  be  held  in  the  town  of  Richmond,  on 
Monday  the  20th  of  this  instant,  and  being  con- 
vinced that  the  safety  and  happiness  of  British 
America  depend  on  the  unanimity,  firmness,  and 
joint  eff  rtsof  all  the  colonies,  we  expect  you  will, 
on  your  parts,  let  your  measures  be  as  much  for 
the  common  safety,  as  the  peculiar  interests  bf  this 
colony  will  permit;  and  that  you,  in  particular, 
comply  with  the  recommendation  of  the  continen- 
tal congress,  in  appointing  delegates  to  meet  in 
"he  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  May  next, 
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The  speech  of  the  riqht  Hon.  the  earl  of  Chatham,  fr% 
the  house  of  lords,  January  20lh,   1775,   on    a  mo- 
tion for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  to  give  immediate 
orders  for  removing  Ms  troops  from   Boston,  forth- 
with, in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  and  take  a;uay  the 
apprehensions  of  his  good  subjects  in  America. 
My  lords—  After  more  than  six  weeks  possession 
of  the  papers  now  before  you,  on  a  subject  so  mo- 
mentous, at   a  time  wiien  the  fate   of  this  nation 
hangs  on   every  hour,  the  ministry  have  at  length 
condescended  to   submit,    to  the  consideration  of 
the  house,  intelligence  from  America,  with  which 
your  lordships  and  the  public  have  been  long  and 
fully  acquainted. 

The  measures  of  last  year,  my  lords,  which  have 
produced  the  present  alarming  state  of  America* 
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wer?   founded  upon  misrepresentation — they  were   country,  and  the  magnitude  of  danger  hanging  over 


vi  lent,  precipitate  and  vindictive.  The  nation 
was  told,  that  it  was  only  a  faction  in  Boston, 
which  opposed  all  lawful  government;  that  an  un- 
warran.able  injury  had  been  done  to  private  pro- 
perty, for  which  the  justice  of  parliament  was  cal- 
led upon,  to  order  reparation; — that  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  firmness  would  awe  the  Americans 
into  submission,  and  upon  only  passing  the  Rubicon 
we  should  be  fine  clade  victor. 

That  the  people  might  choose  their  representa- 
tives, under  the  impression  of  those  misrepresen- 


this  country  from  the  present  plan  of  misadminis- 
tration  practised  against  them,  I  desire  not  to  be 
understood  to  argue  for  a  reciprocity  of  indulgence 
between  England  and  America:  I  contend  not  for 
indulgence,  but  justice,  to  America;  and  I  shall 
ever  contend  that  the  Americans  owe  obedience  to 
us,  in  a  limited  degree;  they  owe  obedience  to  our 
ordinances  of  trade  and  navigation;  but  let  the 
line  be  skilfully  drawn  between  the  objects  of  those 
ordinances,  and  their  private,  internal  property; 
Let  the  sacredness  of  their  property  remain  invio- 
late; let  it  be  taxable  only  by   their   own  consent, 


tations,  the  parliament  was  precipitately  dissolved.  |  g-iven   m  their  provincial  assemblies,  else  it  will 

cease  to  be  property:  As  to  the  metaphysical  re- 
finements attempting  to  shew  that  the  Americans 
are  equally  free  from  obedience  to  commercial  re- 
straints, as  from  taxation  for  revenue,  as  being  un- 


Thus  the  nation  was  to  be  rendered  instrumental 
in  executing  the  vengeance  of  administration  on 
that  injured,  unhappy,  traduced  people. 

But  now,  my  lords,  wefinri,  that  instead  of  sup- 


pressing the  oppasition  of  the  faction  at  Boston,   represented  here,  I  pronounce  them  futile,  frivo. 


tbest  measures  have-spread  it  over  the  whole  con- 
tinent. They  have  united  that  whole  people,  by 
the  most  indissoluble  of  all  bands — intolerable 
wrongs.  The  just  retribution  is  an  indiscriminate, 
unmerciful  proscription  of  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty,  unheard  and  untried.  The  bloodless  vic- 
tory, is  an  impotent  general,  with  his  dishonored 
army,  trusting  solely  to  the  pick-axe  and  the  spade, 
for  security  against  the  just  indignation  of  an  in- 
jured and  insulted  people. 

My  lords,  I  am  happy  that  a  relaxation  of  my  in- 
firmities permits  me  to  seize  this  earliest  opportuni- 
ty of  offering  my  poor  advice  to  save  tbis  unhappy 
county,  at  *his  mome.it  tottering  to  its  ruin.  Bu' 
as  I  h-ve  not  the  honor  of  access  to  his  majesty,  I 
will  endeavor  to  transmit  to  him,  through  the  con- 
stitutional channel  of  this  house,  my  ideas  on  Ame- 
rican business,  to  rescue  him  from  the  misadvice 
of  his  present  ministers.  I  congratulate  your  lord- 
ships that  that  business  is  at  last  entered  upon,  by 
the  noble  lord's  (lord  Dar  mouth)  laying  the  pa- 
pers before  you.  As  I  suppose  your  lordships  are 
too  well  apprised  of  their  contents,  I  hope  I  am  not 
premature  in  submit  trig  to  you  my  present  motion 
(reads  the  motion.)  I  wish  my  lords  not  to  lose  a 
day  in  this  urging  present  crisis:  An  hour  now  lost 
in  allaying  the  ferment  in  America,  may  produce 
years  of  culami  y:  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  will  not 
desert  for  a  moment  the  conduct  of  this  mighty 
business  from  the  first  to  the  last,  unless  nailed  to 
my  bird  by  the  extremity  of  sickness;  I  will  give  it 
unremitting  attention:  I  will  knock  at  the  door  of 
this  sleeping,  or  confounded  ministry,  and  will 
rouse  them  to  a  sense  of"  their  important  danger. 
When  I  state  the  importance  of  the  colonies  to  this 'of  safety  and  of  guard;  but  they  are  in  truth  an  ar- 


lous  and  groundless, — Property  is,  in  its  nature, 
single  as  an  atom.  It  is  indivisible,  can  belong  to 
one  only,  and  cannot  be  touched  but  by  his  own 
consent.  The  law  that  attempts  to  alter  this  dis- 
posal of  it  annihilates  it. 

When  I  urge  this  measure  for  recalling  the  troops 
from  Boston,  I  urge  it  on  this  pressing  principle — 
that  it  is  necessarily  preparatory  to  the  restoration 
of  your  prosperity.  It  will  then  appear  that  yoa 
are  disposed  to  treat  amicably  and  equitably,  and 
to  consider,  revise  and  repeal,  if  it  should  be  found 
necessary,  as  I  affirm  it  will,  those  violent  acts  and 
declarations  which  have  disseminated  confusion 
throughout  your  empire.  Resistance  to  your  acts, 
was  as  necessary  as  it  was  just;  and  your  vain  de- 
clarations of  the  omnipotence  of  parliament,  and 
your  imperious  doctrines  of  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mission, will  be  found  equally  impotent  to  convince 
or  enslave  your  fellow  subjects  in  America,  who 
feel  that  tyranny,  whether  ambitioned  by  an  indivi- 
dual p«rt  of  the  legislature,  or  by  the  bodies  which 
compose  it,  is  equally  intolerable  to  British  prin- 
ciples. 

As  to  the  means  of  enforcing  this  thraldom,  they 
are  found  to  be  as  ridiculous  and  weak  in  practice, 
as  they  were  unjust  in  principle:  Indeed  I  cannot 
but  feel,  with  the  most  anxious  sensibility,  for  the 
situation  of  general  Gage  and  the  troops  under  his 
command;  thinking  him,  as  I  do,  a  man  of  humani- 
ty and  understanding,  and  entertaining,  as  I  ever 
shall,  the  highest  respect,  the  warmest  love,  for  the 
British  troops.  Their  situation  is  truly  unworthy  ^ 
pent  up,  pining  in  inglorious  inactivity.  They  are 
an  army  of  impotence.     You  may  call  them  an  army 
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my  ofimpoter.ee  and  contempt — aid  to  reader  ti<t 
folly  equ  1  tot'e  d>sgrace, they  are  an  army  of  ir- 
ritation. I  do  not  mean  to  censure  the  inactivity 
of  the  troops.  It  is  a  pudent  and  necessary  inac- 
tion. But  it  is  a  miserable  condition,  where  dis- 
grace is  prudence;  and  where  it  is  necessary  to  b 
contemptible.  This  tameness,  however  disgrace 
ful,  ought  not  to  be  blamed,  as  I  am  surprised  to 
hear  is  done  by  these  ministers.  The  first  drop  o' 
blood,  shed  in  a  civil  and  unnatural  war,  would  b? 
an  immedicabile  vulnus.  It  would  entail  hatred  and 
contention  between  the  two  pe  pie,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Woe  be  to  hirn  who  sheds  the 
first,  the  unexpiable  drop  of  blood  in  an  impious 
war,  with  a  people  contendii  g  in  the  great  cause 
of  public  liberty.  I  will  veil  you  plainly,  im 
lords,  no  son  of  mine  nor  any  one  over  whom  I  h.tve 
influence,  shall  ever  draw  his  sword  upon  his  fellow 
subjects. 


I  therefore  urge  and  conjure  yonr  lordships  im 
mediately  to  adopt    '.his  conciliat<  ry  measure 
will  pledge  myself  for  its  immediately  producing 
conciliatory  effects,  from  its  being  well  timed:  Bu. 
H  you  delay,  till  your  vain  hope  of  triumphantly 
dictating  the  terms  shall   be   accomplished— you 
delay  forever.  And,  even  admitting  that  this  hope, 
which  in  truth  is  desperate,  should  be  accomplished, 
what  will  you  gain  by  a  victorious  imposition  of 
amity?  You  willbeuntrustedandumhanked.  Adopt 
then  the  grace,  while  you  have  the  opportunity  of 
reconcilement,  or  at  least  prepare  the  way;  allay 
the  ferment  prevailing  in  America,  by  removing  the 
obnoxious  hostile  cause.  Obnoxious  and  unservicea- 
ble; for  their  merit  can  be  only  inaction.     "Non 
dimicare  estvincere."     Their  victory  c&n  never  be 
by  exertions.     Their  force  would  be  most  dispro- 
portionately exerted,   against  a  brave,  generous, 
and  united  people,  with  arms  in  their  hands  and 
courage  in  their  hearts;  three  millions  of  people, 
the  genuine   descendants  of  a  valiant  and   pious 
ancestry,  driven  to  these  desarts  by  the  narrow 
maxims  of  a  superstitious  tyranny.     And   is   the 
apirit  of  tyrannous  persecution  never  to  be  appeas- 
ed?    Are  the  brave  sons  of  those  brave  forefathers 
to  inherit  their  sufferings,  as  they  have  inherited 
their  virtues?     Are  they  to  sustain  the  inflictions 
of  the  most  oppressive  and  unexampled  severity, 
beyond  the  accounts  of  history  or  the  description 
of  poetry?     "Rhadamanthus  habet  durissimaregna, 
castigatque  auditque."     So  says  the  wisest  states- 
man and  politician.     But  the  Bostonians  have  been 
condemned  unheard.     The  indiscriminating  hand 
of  vengeance  has  lumped  together  innocent   and 
guilty:  with  all  the  formalities  of  hostility,  has 


blocked  up  the  town,  and  reduced  to  beggary  and 
famine  30,000   inhabitants.      But  his    majesty    is 
advised  that  the  union  of  America  cannot  last.— 
Vlinisters  h*ve  more  eyes  than  I,  and  should  have 
more  ears,  but  from   all   the  information   I  have 
been  able  to  procure,  I  can  pronounce  it  a  union 
solid,   permanent   and   effectual.      Ministers   may 
saii  fy  themselves  and  delude  the  public  with  the 
reports   of  what  they  call  commercial  bodies  in 
A::ierica.      They  are  not  commercial.     They  are 
your  pickers  and  factors;  they  live  upon  nothing, 
for  I  call  commission  nothing;  I  mean  the  minis- 
t -rial  AUTiioniTT  for  their  American  intelligence. 
The  runners  of  government,  who  are  paid  for  their 
intellg-ence.     But  these  are  not   the  men,  nor  this 
the  influence  to  be  considered  in  America,  when 
we  estimate  the  firmness  of  their  union.     Even  to 
"xtend   the   question,  and   to   take   in   the   really 
mercantile  circle,  will  be  totally  inadequate  to  the 
consideration.     Trade  indeed  increases  the  wealth 
and  glory  of  a  country;  but  its  real  strength  and 
Stamina  are  to  be  looked  for  air  ong  the  cultivators 
of  the  land.     In  their  simplicity  of  life  is  founded 
the  simp'ici'y  of  virtue,  the  integrny  and  courage 
of  freedom.     Those  true  genuine  sons  of  the  earth 
are  invincible;  and    hey  surround  and  hem  in  the 
mercantile  bodies;  even   if  those   bodies,   which 
supposition  I  totally  disclaim,  could  be  supposed 
disaffected  to  the  cause  of  liberty.     Of  this — gene- 
ral spirit  existing  in  the  American  satioh,  for  so 
I  wish  to  distinguish  the  real  and  genuine  Ameri- 
cans from  the  pseudo  traders  I  have  described:  of 
this  spirit  of  independence,  animating  the  natiox 
of  America,  I  have  the  most  authentic  information. 
It  is  not  new  among  them;  it  is,  and  ever  has  been 
their  established  principle,  their  confirmed  persua- 
sion; it  is  their  nature  and  their  doctrine.  I  remem- 
ber someyears  ago  when  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act 
was  in  agitation,  conversing  in  a  friendly  confidence 
with  a  person  of  undoubted  respect  and  authenticity 
on  this  subject;  and  he  assured  me  with  a  certainty 
which  his  judgment  and  opportunity  gave  him,  that 
these  were  the  prevalent  and  steady  principles  of 
America:  That  you  might  destroy  their  towns,  and 
cut  them  off  from  the  superfluities,  perhaps  the 
coiiveniencies  of  life,  but  that  they  were  prepared 
to  despise  your  power,  and  would  not  lament  their 
ioss,    whilst    they  had,   what,   my    lords'— Their 
woods  and  liberty.     The  name  of  my  authority,  if 
I  am  called  upon,   will  authenticate  the  opinion 
irrefragably. 


If  illegal  violences  have  been,  as  it  is  said,  com- 
mitted in  America,  prepare  the  way,  open  a  door 
of  possibility,  for  acknowledgment  and  satisfaction. 


2!4 
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33*' proceed  not  to  sue!,  coercl  n,  such  proscription:: 
Cease  your  indiscriminate  inflictions;  amerce  not 
thirty  thous&nds,  oppress  not  three  millions,  for  the 
faults  of  for, y  or  fifty.     Such  severity  of  injustice 
must  forever  render  incurable  the  wounds  you  have 
given   your  colonies;   you  irritate   tl.em   to  unap- 
peasable rancour.     What  though  you  march  from 
town  to  town,  and  from  province  to  province?— 
Though  you  should  be  .Lie  to  force  a  temporary 
and  local  submission,  which  I  only  suppose,  not 
admit,  how  sball  you  be  able  to  secure  the  obedi 
ence  of  the  cou  try  you  leave  behind  you  in  your 
progress?     To  grasp  the  dominion  of  1.800  miles 
of  Continent,  populous  in  valor,  liberty  and  resis- 
tance?    Tl  is  resi.tai.ee  to  your  ir'itrjry  system  of 
taxation  might  have  been  foreseen;  it  was  obvious 
from  the  nature  of  t'  ings  and  of  msnkind;  and 
-ab  >ve  all,  from   the  whiggish  spirit  flourishing  in 
that  country.     The  spi  it  which  now  resists  your 
taxation  in  America,  is  the  same  which  formerly 
opposed,  and  with  success  opposed,  loans,  benevo- 
lences, and  ship  money  in  England— the  same  spirit 
which  called  all  E:  gland  on  its  legs,  and  by  the 
bill  of  rights  vindicated  the  English  constitution— 
the  same  spirit  which  established  the  great  funda- 
mental and  essential  maxim  of  your  liberties,  that 
no  subject  shall  be  taxed,  but  by  his  own  con- 
sent.   If  your  lordships  will  turn  to  the  politics 
of  those  times,  you  will  see  the  attempts  of  the 
lords  to  poison  this  inestimable  benefit  of  the  bill, 
by  an  insidious  proviso:  You  will  see  their  attempts 
defeated,  in  their  conference  with  the  commons, 
by  the  decisive  arguments  of  the  ascertained  and 
maintainers  of  our  liber y,  you  will  see  the  thin, 
inconclusive  and  fallacious  stuff  of  those  enemies 
to  freedom,  contrasted  with  the  sound  and  "solid 
reasoning  of  serjeant  Glanville  and  the  rest,  those 
great  and  learned  men  who  adorned  and  enlightened 
this  country,  and  placed  her  security  on  the  summit 
of  justice  and  freedom.     And  whilst  I  am  on  my 
legs,  and  thus  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  those 
great  men,  I  must  also  justify  the   merit  of  the 
living  by  declaring  my  firm  and  fixed  opinion,  that 
such  a  man  exists  this  day  [looking  towards  lord 
Cambden];  this  glorious  spirit  of  whiggism  animates 
three  millions  in  America,  who  prefer  poverty  with 
liberty,  to  golden  chains  and  sordid  affluence;  and 
who  will  die  in  defence  of  their  rights,  as  men— 
as  freemen.     What  shall  oppose  this  spirit?  aided 
by  the  congenial  flame  glowing  in  the  breast  of 
every  whig  in  England,  to  the  amount,  1  hope,  of 
at  leaat  double  the  American   numbers!     Ireland 
they  have  to  a  man.    In  that  country,  joined  as  it 
is  with  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  and  placed  at  their 


head,    he  distinction  I  contend  for,  is  and  must  be 
observed. 


My  lords — This  country  superintends  and  con«^ 
trouls  their  trade  and  navigation;  but  they  tax 
them,  elves.  And  this  distinction  between  external 
and  internal  controul,  is  sacred  and  insurmounta- 
ble; it  is  involved  in  the  abstract  nature  of  things. 
Property  is  private,  individual,  absolute.  Trade 
is  an  extended  and  complicated  consideration;  it 
reaches  as  far  as  ships  can  sail,  or  winds  can  blow. 
It  is  a  great  and  various  machine — To  regulate  the 
numberless  movements  of  its  several  parts,  and 
combine  them  into  effect  for  the  good  of  the  whole, 
requires  the  superintending  wisdom  and  energy  of 
the  supreme  power  in  the  empire.  But  this  supreme 
power  ha9  no  effect  towards  internal  taxation — for 
it  does  not  exist  in  that  relation.  There  is  no  such 
thing,  no  such  idea  in  this  constitution,  asasupreme 
power  operating  upon  property. 

Let  this  distinction  then  remain  forever  ascertain- 
ed.    Taxation  is  theirs,  commercial  regulation  is 
ours.     As  an  American,  I  would  recognize  to  Eng- 
land her  supreme  right  of  regulating  commerce 
and  navigation:     As  an  Englishman,  by  birth  and 
principle,  I  recognize  to  the  Americans  their  su- 
preme, unalienable  right  in  their  property;  a  right 
which  they  are  justified  in  the  defence  of,  to  the 
extremity.     To  maintain  this  principle  is  the  com- 
mon cause  of  the  whigs  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  on   this.      'Tis    liberty   to    liberty 
engaged,  that  they  will  defend  themselves,  their 
families  and  their  country.    In  this   great  cause 
they  are  immoveably  allied.  It  is  the  alliance  of  God 
and  nature — immutable,  eternal,  fix'd  as  the  firma- 
ment of  Heaven!     To  such  united  force,  what  force 
shall  be  opposed!     What,  my  lords,  a  few  regi- 
ments in  America,  and  17  or  18,000  men  at  home! 
The  idea  is  too  ridiculous  to  take  up  a  moment  of 
your  lordships  time — nor  can  such  a  national  prin- 
cipled union  be  resisted  by  the  tricks  of  office  or 
ministerial  manoeuvres.     Laying  papers  on  your 
table,  or  counting  noses  on  a  division,  will  not 
avert  or  postpone  the  hour  of  danger.     It  must 
arrive,  my  lords,  unless  these  fatal  acts  are  done 
away;  it  must  arrive  in  all  its  horrors;     And  then 
these  boastful  ministers,  'spite  of  all  their  con- 
fidence and  all  their  manoeuvres,  shall  be  forced  to 
hide  their  heads.     But  it  is  not  repealing  this  act 
of  parliament,  or  that  act  of  parliament— it  is  not 
repealing  a  itece  of  parchment  that  can  restore 
America  to  your  bosom.      You  must  repeal  her 
fears  and  her  resentments,  and  you  may  then  hope 
lor  her  love  and  gratitude.    But  now  insulted  with 
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*n  armed  force  poster]  in  Boston,  irritated  with  an 
hostile  array  before  her  eyes,  her  concessions,  if 
you  could  force  them,  would  be  suspicious  and 
insecure:  They  will  he,  ivato  animo:  They  will 
not  be  the  sound,  honorable  pactions  of  freemen; 
they  will  be  the  dictates  of  fear  and  the  extortions 
of  force.  But  it  is  more  than  evident  that  you 
cannot  force  them,  principled  and  united  as  they 
are,  to  your  unworthy  terms  of  submission.  It  is 
impossible.  And  when  I  hear  gener:  1  Gnge  cen- 
sured for  inactivity,  I  must  retort  with  indignation 
on  those  whose  intemperate  measures  and  im- 
provident counsels  have  betrayed  him  into  his  pre 
sent  situation.  His  situation  reminds  me,  my  lords, 
of  the  answer  of  a  French  gen.  in  the  civil  wars  of 
France,  Monsieur  Turenne,  1  think.  The  queen 
said  to  him,  with  some  peevishness,  1  observe  that 
you  were  often  very  near  the  prince  during  the  cam- 
paign, fljiy  did  you  not  take  him?— The  Mareschal 
replied  with  great  coolness— J' avois  grand  peur, 
qui  Monsieur  le  prince  ne  me  pris,— I  was  very 
much  afr  »id  the  prince  would  take  me. 

When  your  lordships  look  at  the  papers  trans- 
mitted us  from  America,  when  you  consider  their 
decency,  firmness  and  wisdom,  you  cannot  but  re- 
spect their  cause,  and  wish  to  make  it  your  own 
—for  myself  I  must  derlare  and  avow  that,  in  all 


feelings  of  ner;  a  d  establishes  solid  confidence 
in  the  foundation  of  affection  and  gratitud".  So 
thought  the  wisest  poet,  and  perhaps  the  wisest 
men  in  political  sagacity,  the  friend  of  Ms^enas, 
and  the  eulogist  of  Augustus.  To  him  the  adopted 
son  and  successor  of  the  first  Cxsar,  to  him,  the 
master  of  the  world,  he  wisely  urged  this  conduct 
ofVprudence  and  dignity, 

Tuque  prior,  &c.  Virgil. 

Every  motive,  therefore,  of  justice  and  of  policy, 
of  digr.iiy  and  of  prudence,  urges  you  to  allay  t^e 
ferment  in  America,  by  a  removal  of  your  troops 
from  Boston,  by  a  repeal  of  your  acts  of  parliament, 
and  by  demonstration  cf  amicable  dispositions  to- 
wards your  colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
danger  and  every  hazard,  impend  to  deter  you 
from  perseverance  in  your  present  ruinous  mea- 
sures: Foreign  war  hanging  over  your  heads  by  & 
sligl  tand  brittle  thread:  France  and  Spain  watch- 
ing your  conduct  and  Waiting  for  the  maturity  of 
your  errors;  with  a  vigilant  eye  to  America  and 
the  temper  of  your  colonies,  more  than  to  their 
own  concerns,  be  they  what  they  may. 


To  conclude,  my  lords,  if  the  ministers  thuXr 

persevere  in  misadvising  and  misleading  the  king, 

I  will  not  say  that  they  can  alienate  his  subjects 

from  his  crown,  but  1  will  affirm  that  they  will 
my  reading  and  observation,  and  it  has  been  my  . 

'  °  I  make  the  crown  not  worth  his  wearing:     I  shall  not 

favorite  study— I  have  read  Thucidydes,  and  have' 

studied  and  admired  the  master  states  of  the  world 
— that  for  solidi'y  and  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity, 
and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  a  complica- 
tion of  different  circumstances,  no  nation  or  body 
of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  general  con- 
gress at  Philadelphia. — 1  trust  it  is  obvious  to  your 
lordships,  that  all  attempts  to  impose  servitude 
on  such  men,  to  establish  despotism  over  such  a 
mighty  continental  nation — must  be  van — must  be 
futile.— We  shall  be  forced  ultimately  to  retrac', 
whilst  we  can,  not  when  we  must.  I  say  we  must 
necessarily  undo  these  violent  and  oppressive  acts: 
— they  must  be  repealed — you  will  repeal  them:  I 
pledge  myself  for  it  you  will  in  the  end  repeal 
them:  I  stake  ixy  reputation  on  it:  I  will  consent 
to  be  taken  for  an  ideot  if  they  are  not  final  1}  re- 
pealed.— Avoid  then  this  humiliating,  disgraceful 
necessity. —  With  a  digniiy  becoming  your  ex*lt-d 
situation,  make  the  first  advances  to  concord,  to 
peace  and  happiness,  for  that  is  your  true  dignity, 
to  act  with  prudence  and  with  justice.  That  you 
should  first  concede  is  obvious  from  sound  and 
rational  poiicy.  Concession  comes  wiih  better 
grace  and  more  salutary  effect  from  the  superior 


say  that  the  king  is  betrayed,  but  1  will  pronounce 

THAT  THE  KIHODOM  IS    U.MiOKK. 

"  I 

A  SERMON 

On  the  present  situation  of  Americaw  Affairs: 
Preached  in  CunisT-Ciiuncii,  June  23,  1775,  at  the 

request  of  the  officers  of  the  third  battalion  of 

the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  district  of  South- 

wark — 
By  William  Smith,   D.  D.  Provost  of  the  college 
in  that  city. 

The  Lord  God  of  Gods— the  Lord  God  of  Gods—  Heknoweth,  and 
Israel  he  shall  lumw,  it  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  in  transgressiou 
against  the  Luid— save  us  not  tins  day—  Joshua,  xxii.  22. 

These  words,  my  brethren,  will  lead  us  into  % 

train  of  reflections,  wholly  suitable  to  the  design 

of  our  present   meeting;   and  I  must  beg  your 

ndulgence  till  I  explain,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the 

solemn  occasion  on  which  they  were  first  delivereds 

hoping  the  application,  1  may  afterwards  make  of. 

U<em,  may  fully  reward  your  attention. 

The  two  tribes  of  Reuben  and  of  Gad,  and  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  had  chosen  their  inheri- 
tance, on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  opposite  to  the 
other  tribes  of  Israel.     And  although  they  knew 


power,    it  reconciles  superiority  of  power  with  the  that  this  situation  would  deprive  them  of  scrr4<: 
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privileges  which  remained  with  their  br'-ihren  on 
the  other  side,  and  particularly  that  great  privilege 
of  having  the  place  of  the  altar  and  tabernacle  of 
God  among  them;  yet,  as  the  land  of  Canaan  'vas 
judged  too  small  for  all  the  twelve  tribes,  they  were 
centented  with  the  possession  they  had  chosen. — 
And  thus  they  spoke  to  Moses — 

"It  is  a  land  of  cattle,  and  thy  servants  ha^e 
much  cattle.  Wherefore,  if  we  have  found  grace  in 
thy  sight  let  this  land  be  given  to  us  for  a  possession, 
and  we  will  build  sheepfolds  here  for  our  cattle, 
and  cities  for  our  little  ones;  and  we  ourselves  will 
go  ready  armed  before  our  brethren,  the  children 
of  Tsrael— and  will  not  return  into  our  houses,  until 
they  have  inherited  every  man  his  inheritance." — 

"And  Moses  said  unto  them— If  you  will  do  this 
thing,  and  will  go  all  of  you  armed  over  Jordan  be- 
fore the  Lord,  until  he  hath  driven  out  his  enemies 
from  before  him;  and  the  land  (of  Canaan)  be 
subdued  (for  your  brethren;)  then  afterwards  ye 
shall  return,  and  this  land  (of  Gilead)  shall  be  your 
possession  before  the  Lord."* 

This,  then,  was  the  great  original  contract,  under 
which  these  two  tribes  and  a  half  were  allowed  to 
separate  from  the  rest,  and  to  dwell  on  the  other 
side  of  Jordan.  They  were  to  assist  their  brethren 
in  their  necessary  wars,  and  to  continue  under  one 
government  with  them — even  that  of  the  great 
Jehovah  himself— erecting  no  separate  altar  but  com- 
ing to  perform  their  sacrifices  at  that  one  altar  of 
Shiloh,  where  the  Lord  had  vouchsafed  to  promise 
his  special  presence. 

Though  this  subjected  them  to  inconveniences, 
yet  as  uniformity  of  worship  and  the  nature  of  their 
theocracy  required  it,  they  adhered  faithfully  to 
their  contract. 

In  the  fear  of  God,  they  bowed  themselves  at  his 
altar,  although  not  placed  in  their  own  land;  and, 
in  love  to  their  brethren,  they  supported  them  in 
their  wars,  "till  there  stood  not  a  man  of  all  their 
enemies  before  them;"  and  at  last,  Joshua,  their 
great  leader,  having  no  farther  need  of  their  assis- 
tance, gave  them  this  noble  testimony — That  they 
had,  in  all  things  obeyed  his  voice  us  their  general, 
and  faithfully  performed  all  they  had  promised  to 
Moses  the  servant  of  God.  Wherefore,  he  blessed 
them,  and  dismissed  them  to  return  to  their  own 
land  "with  much  riches,  and  with  cattle,  and  with 
silver,  and  with  gold,  and  with  much   raiment." 

No  sooner,  therefore,  had  they  entered  their  own 


country,  a  in  the  fullness  of  gratitude,  on  the 
banks  of  Jor  ian,  at  the  common  passive  over 
against  Canaan,  they  built  an  igh  or  great  altar, 
♦hat  it  might  remain  an  eternal  monument  of  their 
being  of  one  stock,  and  entitled  to  the  same  civil 
and  religious  privileges,  with  their  brethren  of  the 
other  tribes. 

But  this  their  work  of  piety  and  love  was  directly 
misconstrued.  The  cry  was  immediately  raised 
against  them.  The  zealots  of  that  dsy  scrupled 
not  to  declare  them  rebels  against  the  living  God, 
violators  of  his  sacred  laws  and  theocracy,  in 
setting  up  an  altar  against  his  holy  altar,  and  there- 
fore the  whole  congregations  of  the  brother-tribes, 
that  dwelt  in  Canaan,  gathered  themselves  together, 
to  go  up  to  war  against  their  own  flesh  and  blood, 
in  a  blind  transport  of  unrighteous  zeal,  purposing 
to  extirpate  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  as 
enemies  to  God  and  the  commonwealth  of  Israel! 


In  that  awful  and  important  moment  (and,  oh!  my 
God  that  the  example  could  be  copied  among  the 
brother  tribes  of  our  Israel,  in  the  parent  land)  I 
say,  in  that  awful  and  important  moment,  some 
milder  and  more  benevolent  men  there  were,  whose 
zeal  did  not  so  far  transport  them,  but  that,  be- 
fore they  unsheathed  the  sword  to  plunge  it  with 
unhallowed  hand  into  the  bowels  of  their  brethren, 
they  thought  it  justice  first  to  enquire  into  the 
charge  against  them.  And,  for  the  glory  of  Israel, 
this  peaceable  and  prudent  council  prevailed. 

A  most  solemn  embassy  was  prepared,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  a  man  of  sacred  character,  and 
venerable  authority,  breathing  the  dictates  of 
religion  and  humanity;  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazer, 
the  high  priest,  accompanied  with  ten  other  chiefs 
or  princes,  one  from  each  of  the  nine  tribes  as  well 
as  from  the  remaining  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  Gileadites* 
on  receiving  this  embassy,  and  hearing  the  charge 
against  them.  But  the  power  of  conscious  innocence 
is  above  all  fear,  and  the  language  of  an  upright 
heart  superior  to  all  eloquence.  By  a  solemn  ap- 
peal  to  Heaven  for  the  rectitude  of  their  inten- 
tions, unpremeditated  and  vehement,  in  the  words 
of  my  text,  they  disarmed  their  brethren  of  every 
suspicion. 

"The  Lord  God  of  Gods,"  say  they  (in  the  fer- 
vency of  truth,  repeating  the  invocation)  "the  Lord 
God  of  Gods"— He  that  made  the  Heavens  and  the 


*  Numb.  32. 


•The  two  tribes  and  a  half  are  here  briefly  and 
generally  denominatea  Gileadites,  from  the  name 
of  the  land  they  had  chosen. 
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earth,  who  searcheih  the  hearts,  and  is  acquaint- j  pedigree  with  yourselves,  and  entitled  to  trie  same 

ed  with  the  most  secret,  thoughts  of  all  men — "lie  j  civil  and  religious  privileges. 

fcnoweth,  and  all  Israel  shall  know,"  by  our  unshaken       _  .    . 

„      ,  .  ■  '   .         ,.   .        -    ..    e  .,  ,.    t  ...   !      il,,s  noble  defence  brought  an  immediate,  re- 

constancy  in  the  religion  of  oUr  fathers — that  tins  ,  ...    ,  n 

.  ....       •  ,     ,,  conciliation  among  the  discordant  trrbes.     "The 

charge  against  us  is  utterly  false.  ,      ,    .  . 

|  words,   (when  reported)  pleased   the  children  of 

Then  turning  from  their  brethren,  with  unspesk- 1  Israel— they  blessed  Go:l  together"  for"  preventing1 

able  dignity  of  soul  and  clearness  of  conscience,  (the  effusion  of  kindred  blood,  "and  did  not.  go  up 

they  address  the  Almighty  Jehovah  himself —         {to  destroy  the  land  where  their  brethren    the  ob.il* 

dren  of  Reuben*  and  Gad,  dwelt.** 


Oh  thou  sovereign  Ruler  of  the  universe — our 
God  and  our  Fathers'  God — "if  it  be  in  rebellion  or 


The  whole  history  of  the  bi-  le  cannot  furnish  a 


in  transgression  against  thee,"  that  we  have  raised  passage  more  instruct ive  than  this,  to  the  members 
this  monument  bf  oUr  zeal  for  the  commonwealth  \°t  a  great  empire,  whose  dreadful  misfortune  it  is; 
of  Israel— "save  us  not  this  day!"  If  the  most  j  to  have  the  evil  demon  of  civil  or  religious  discord 
distant  thought  lias  entered  our  hearts  of  erecting  j  gone  forth  among  them.  And  would  to  God  that 
an  independent  altar;  if  we  have  sought,  in  one  the  application  1  am  now  to  make  of  it  could  be 
inslance,  to  derogate  from  the  glory  of  that  sacred  (delivered  in  accents  louder  than  thunder,  till  they 
altar  which  thou  hast  placed  among  our  brethren  [have  pierced  the  ear  of  every  Briton;  and  especially 
beyond  Jordan,  as  the  common  bond  of  union  and  |  their  ears  who  have  meditated  war  and  destruction 
worship  among  all  the  tribes  of  Israel—let  not  this  j  against  their  brother-tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  in 
day's  sun  descend  upon  us,  till  thou  hast  made  us  j  this  our  AMERICAN  GILEAD.  And  let  me  add 
a  monument  of  thine  avenging  justice,  in  the  sight  —would  to  God  too  that  we,  who  this  day  consider 
of  the  surrounding  world!  (ourselves  in  the  place  of  those  tribes,  may,  like 

them,  be  still  able  to  lay  our  hands  on  .our"  hearts 


After  this  astonishing  appeal  to  the  great  God 


in  a  solemn  aopeal  to  the  God  of  Gods,  for  the 


c ,T  ,        „      .  ,  .  ,    in  a  solemn 

or  Heaven  and  earth,  they  proceed  to  reason  With 

their  brethren;  and  tell  them  that,  so  far  from  re6titud«  ofo"r  intentions  towards  the  whole  com- 
intending  a  separation,  either  in  government  or  \monwe»hh  ofour  Bmtim  hi*.*.  For,  died  td 
religion,  this  altar  was  built  with  a  direct  contrary  [  ^  SaCred  P'aCe'  °"  lhiB  «reilt  ^asion,  I  know  it 

{is  your  wish  that  I  should  stand  superior  to  all 


purpose— "That  it  might  be  a  Witness  between  us 


partial  motives,  and  be  found  alike  unbiassed  by 


and  you,  and  our  generations  after  us,  that  your! 

....  .      .    ..  ,..,  ,      .  j  favor  or  by  fear.     And  happv  it  is  that  the  harallpl 

children  may  not  say  to  our  children,  in  time  to  I  lel» 

come,  ye  haVe  no  part  in  the  Lord."     We  were 

afraid  lest,  in  some  future  age,  when  our  posterity 

may  cross  Jordan  to  offer  sacrifices  in  the  place 


I  now  to  be  drawn,  requires  not  the  laast  sacrifice 
I  either  of  truth  or  virtue? 


appointed,  your  posterity  may  thrust  them  from 
the  altar,  and  tell  them  that  because  they  live  not 
in  the  land  where  the  Lord's  tabernacle  dwelleth, 
they  are  none  of  his  people,  nor  entitled  to  the 
Jewish  privileges. 


Like  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  we  have 
chosen  our  inheritance,  in  a  land  separated  front 
that  of  our  fathers  and  brethren,  not  indeed  by  a 
small  river,  but  an  immense  ocean.  This  inheri- 
tance we  likewise  hold  by  a  plain  original  contract, 
entitling  us  to  all  the  natural  and  improvable 
ButWhile  this  altar  stands,  they  shall  always  haVe  | adva,Uages  of  0Ul*  8*W*tlon,  and  to  a  community 
an  answer  ready.  They  will  be  able  to  say— "Re-  of  Privi,eges  with  our  brethren,  in  every  civil  and 
hold  the  pattern  of  the  altar  of  the  Lord  which  our  rellg->0us  inspect,  except  in  this,  that  the  throng 
fathers  made."  If  our  fathers  had  not  been  of  thej0''  seat  of  en'Pire*  l»at  great  altar  at  which  the 
seed  of  Israel,  they  would  not  have  fondly  copied  j  1T'£!l  of  tIiis  world  bo*"» VVas  t0  remain  artiong  them, 
your  customs  and  models.     You  would  not  have       p         ,,         P     . 

beheld  in  Gilead,  an  altar,  in  all  things  an  imitation  \ e,T  **  ^ ^  '^  ihb0«*!**»<*>  uucnkeN 

of  the  true  altar  of  God,  which  is  in  Shiloh,  except  £  l*'*™''  md<V™«1  ^  <e»>  ***  rented 
only  that  ours  is  an  high  "or  great  altar  to  see^    t}        ""  ""  mUtUal  ^^  "*    ^d  °* 

from  far.  And  this  may  convince  you  that  it  was  !  *  £*  ^  *?  ^rm  ^  a»  ■»«*« 
not  intended  as  an  altar  of  sacrif.ce  (for  then  : .    ■  tnore-enjoymg   a   length    of  felicity 

would  haVe  bfieh  but  three  cubits  in  height,  as  our  *Though  tor  brevity,  the  sacred  text,  in  this 
law  directs)  but  as  a  monumental  altar,  to  instruct  *"?  2th?  &*¥'  °^y  memions  Heuben  and  Gad, 
our  ^ration,  forever,  that  they  are  of  the  same  (fe  inciudel         '  "  ^T*  ¥  '^°  J^T}  » 
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scarce  ever  experienced  by  any  other  people. — 
Mindful  of  the  hands  thai  protected  us  in  our 
youth,  and  submitting  to  every  just  regula lion  .'or 
appropriating  to  them  the  benefit  of  our  trade — 
our  wealth  was  poured  in  upon  them  from  tei« 
thousand  channels,  widening  as  they  flowed,  and 
mafcing  their  poor  to  sing,  and  industry  to  smile, 
through  every  corner  of  their  land.  And  as  often 
as  dangers  threatened,  and  the  voice  of  the  British 
Israel  called  our  brethren  to  the  field,  we  left  them 
not  alone,  but  shared  their  toils  and  fought  by  their 
side,  "till  there  stood  not  a  man  of  all  their  ene- 
mies bef  re  hem," — Nay,  they  themselves  testified 
on  our  behalf,  that  in  all  things  we  not  only  did  our 
part,  but  more  than  our  part  for  the  common  good, 
and  they  dismissed  us  home  loaded  with  silver  and 
With  gold,*  in  recompense  for  our  extraordinary 
services. 

So  far  you  see  the  parallel  holds  good.  But 
what  high  altars  have  we  built  to  alarm  our  Bri- 
tish Israel;  and  why  have  the  congregations  of  our 
British  Israel,  and  why  have  the  congregations  of 
our  brethren  gathered  themselves  together  agaii  st 
us?  why  do  their  embattled  hosts  already  cover  cur 
plains?  will  they  not  examine  our  case,  and  listen 
to  our  plea? 

"The  Lord  God  of  Gods — he  knows,"  and  the 
whole  surrounding  world  shall yet  know,  that  what- 
ever  American  altars  we  huve  built,  fir  from  intend 
ing  to  dishonor,  have  been  raised  with  an  express 
view  to  perpetuate  the  name  and  glory  of  that 
sacred  altar,  and  seat  of  empire  and  liberty,  which 
we  left  behind  us,  and  wish  to  remain  eternal  among 
our  brethren  in  the  parent  land. 

Esteeming  our  relation  to  them  our  greatest 
felicity;  adoring  the  Providence  that  gave  us  the 
same  progenitors;  glorying  in  this,  that  when  the 
new  world  was  to  be  portioned  out  among  the 
kingdoms  of  theold,  the  mostimportant  part  of  this 
continent  fell  to  the  sons  of  a  protesant  and  free 
nation;  desirous  of  worshipping  forever  at  vhe  same 
altar  with  them;  fond  of  their  manners  even  to 
excess;  enthusiasts  to  that  sacred  plan  of  civil  and 
religious  happiness,  for  the  preservation  of  which 
they  have  sacrificed  from  age  to  age,  maintaining, 
and  always  ready  to  maintain,  at  the  risque  of 
every  thing  that  is  dear  to  us,  the  most  unshaken 
fidelity  to  our  common  sovereign,  as  the  grent 
centre  of  our  union,  s»nd  guardian  of  our  mu  ual 


rights — I  say,  wi  h  these  principles  and  these 
views,  we  thought  it  our  du  y,  to  build  up  Ameri- 
can altars,  or  constitutions,  as  nearly  as  we  couldj 
upon  the  great  British  model. 

Having  never  sold  our  birth-right,  we  con* 
sidered  ourselves  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  our 
father's  house — "•  o  er  joy  pe.ee,  liberty  and  safety;" 
'o  te  governed,  like  our  brethren,  by  our  own  laws, 
in  ali  matters  properly  affecting  ourselves,  and  to 
offer  u^i  our  own  sacrifices  at  the  alt^r  of  British, 
empire;  contending  that  a  for:  ed  devoion  i3 
idolatry,  and  that  no  power  on  earth  has  a  right 
to  corne  in  between  us  and  a  gracious  sovereign,  to 
measure  forth  our  loyalty,  or  to  grant  our  property, 
without  our  consent. 

These  are  the  principles  we  inherited  from  Bri- 
tons  themselves.  Could  we  depart  from  them,  we 
should  be  deemed  bastards  and  not  sons,  aliens  and 
not  brethren. 

The  altars  therefore  which  we  have  built,  are 
not*  high  or  rival  al'ars  to  create  jealousy,  but 
humbie  monuments  of  our  union  and  love,  intended 
to  bring  millions,  yet  unborn,  from  every  corner  of 
tliis  vast  continent,  to  bend  at  the  great  parent 
altar  of  British  liberty;  venerating  the  country  from 
which  they  sprung,  and  pouring  their  gifts  into 
her  lap  when  their  countless  thousands  shall  far 
exceed  hers. 

It  was  our  wish  that  there  should  be  an  eternal 
"witness  between  our  brethren  an'J  us,"  that  if,  at 
»ny  future  period,  amid  the  shifting  scenes  of  hu- 
man interests  and  human  affections,  their  children 
should  say  to  our  children— «Ye  have  no  portion" 
in  the  birth-right  of  Britons,  and  to  seek  to  push 
them  from  the  common  shrine  of  freedom,  when 
they  come  to  pay  their  homage  there,  they  might 
always  have  an  answer  ready — "Behold  the  pit.ern 
of  the.aii.ar  which  our  fathers  built."  Behold  your 
own  religious  and  civil  institutions,  and  then  exv 
amine  the  frames  of  government  and  systems  of 
laws  raised  by  our  fathers  in  every  p.irt  of  Ame- 
rica? Could  these  have  been  such  exact  copies 
of  your  own,  if  they  had  not  inherited  the  same 
spirit,  and  sprung  from  the  same  stock,  with  your* 
selves. 


•The  parliamentary  reimbursements  for  our  exer- 
tions in  the  late  war,  similar  to  what  Joshua  gav<- 
tke  two  tribes  and  a  half  on  the  close  of  Ins  wars. 


*h\  this  respect,  mir>plea  is   :ven  stronger  than 

that  of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half.  For,  till  an  ex- 
planation was  given,  the  height  of  their  altar,  ■  ke 
those  of  the  heathe  i,  w  o  loved  to  sacrifice  on  lofty 
places,  might  crea.'e;  .■-.  suspicion  of  their  "1  psin£ 
•■  into  idolatry;  i  i  her  i.-.iending  to  wor  !.  p  ...  r 
«'  Geds,  or  the  G  >d  of  Israel  i  ■■  an  unlawful  p;ace 
"  aud  manner,"— Br.  Patiuck. 
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Thus  fur  you  see  the  parallel  yet  holds  got  d, 
and  I  think  cannot  be  called  a  perversion  of  my 
text,  if  you  will  allow  that  the  Supreme  Power  of 
an  empire,  whether  iheocratical,  monarchical,  or 
hovsoever  distributed,  may  be  represented  under 
the  figure  of  one  common  altar,  at  which  the  jusl 
devotion  of  all  the  subjects  is  to  be  paid. 

But  it  is  said  that  we  have  of  late  departed  frdrti 
our  former  line  of  duty,  and  refused  our  homage 
at  the  great  altar  of  British  empire.  And  to  this 
it  has  been  replied,  that  the  very  refusal  is  the 
strongest  evidence  of  our  veneration  for  ihe  altar 
itself.  Nay,  it  is  contended  by  those  charged  with 
this  breach  of  devotion,  that  when,  in  the  shape  of 
unconstitutional  exactions,  violated  rights  an:] 
mutilated  charters,  they  were  called  to  worship 
idols,  instead  of  the  true  divinity,  it  was  in  a 
transport  of  holy  j^alousj,  that  they  dashed  them 
to  pieces,  or  whelmed  them  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean. 

This  is,  in  brief,  the  state  of  the  argument  on 
each  side.  And  hence,  at  this  dreadful  moment, 
ancient  friends  and  brethren  stand  prepared  forj 
events  of  the  most  tragic  nature. 

Here  the  weight  of  my  subject  almost  overcomes] 
me;  but  think  not  that  I  am  going  to  damp  thai  I 
noble  ar  !or  which  at  this  instant  glows  in  every] 
bosom  present.  Nevertheless,  as  from  an  earl)  I 
acquaintance  with  many  of  you,  1  know  that  youri 
principles  are  pure,  and  your  humanity  only  equalled  ] 
by  your  transcendent  love  of  your  country,  I  am 
sure  you  will  indulge  the  passing,  tear,  which  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel  of  love  must  now  shed  over 
the  scenes  that  lie  before  us — great  and  deep 
distress  about  to  pervade  every  corner  of  our  land! 
millions  to  be  cilled  from  the  peaceful  labors  by 
"the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  alarm  of  war! 
Garments  rolled  in  blood,"  and  even  victory  itself 
only  yielding  an  occasion  to  weep  over  friends  and 
relatives  slain!  These  are  melancholy  prospects, 
and  therefore  you  will  feel  with  me  the  difficulties 
I  now  labor  under — forsaken  by  my  text,  and  left  to 
lament  alone  that,  in  the  parent  land,  no  Phinehas 
has  prevailed;  no  embassy*  of  great  or  good  men 

*It  is  acknowledged  with  gratitude  that  marry 
great  and  exalted  characters  have  pled  the  cause 
of  America;  and,  previous  to  all  coercive  measures, 
advised  an  enquiry  or  hearing,  similar  to  that  for 
which  Phinehas  was  appointed.  What  is  here 
lamented,  and  will  be  long  lamented,  is  that  this 
council  could  not  take  place.  If  brethren  could 
come  together  in  such  a  temper  as  this,  the  issue 
could  not  fail  to  be  for  their  mutual  glt>ry  and 
mutual  happiness. 


■las  been  raised,  to  stay  the  sword  of  destruction- 
•  o  examine  into  the  truth  of  our  rase,  and  save  the 
effusion  of  kindred  blood.  I  an  left  to  lament  that, 
in  this  sad  instance,  Jewish  tenderness  has  put 
Christian  benevolence  to  shame. 

"Our  brethren,  the  house  of  our  fathers,  even 
"  they  have  culled  a  multitude  against  us.  Had  an 
"  enemy  thus  reproached  us,  then  perhaps  we  might 
"  have  borne  it.  But  it  was  you,  men  our  c quids, 
"  our  guides,  our  acquaintance,  with  whom  we  took 
"  sweet  cou-  cil  and  walked  together  into  the  house 
"  of  God  "  Or  had  it  been  for  any  essential  benefit 
to  the  commonwealth  at  large,  we  would  have  laid 
our  hands  on  our  mouths,  and  bowed  obedier.ee 
with  our  usual  silence.  But,  for  dignity  and  su- 
premacy! What  are  they  when  set  in  opposition 
to  common  utility,  common  jus'ice,  and  the  whole 
faith  and  spirit  of  the  constitution?  True  digni'.y 
is  to  govern  freemen,  not  slaves,  and  true  supre* 
macy  is  to  excel  in  doing  good. 

It  is  time,  and  indeed  more  than  time,  for  a 
great  and  enlightened  people  to  make  names  bend 
to  things,  and  ideal  honor  to  practical  sufet)?-*. 
Precedents  and  indefinite  claims  are  surely  things 
too  nugatory  to  convulse  a  mighty  empire.  Is 
there  r.o  wisdom,  no  great  and  liberal  plan  of 
policy  'o  re  unite  its  members,  as  the  sole  bulwark 
of  liberty  and  protestantism,  rather  than  by  their 
deadly  strife  to  increase  the  importance  of  those 
states  that  are  foes  to  freedom,  trudi  and  humanity? 
To  devise  such  apian,  and  to  behold  British  colo- 
nies spreadiiij^  over  this  immense  continent,  rejoic- 
ing in  the  common  rights  of  freemen,  and  imitating 
the  parent  sate  in  every  excellence — is  more  glory 
than  to  hold  lawless  dominion  over  all  the  nations 
on  the  face  of  the  earth! 

But  I  will  weary  you  no  longer  with  fruitless 
lamentations  conc.'ruii.g  things  that  might  be  done. 
The  question  now  is — since  they  are  not  done,  must 
we  tamely  surrender  any  part  of  our  birth-right,  or 
of  that  great  charter  of  privileges,  which  we  not 
only  ciuim  by  inheritance,  but  by  the  express  terms 
of  our  colonization/  I  say,  God  forbid!  For  here, 
in  particular,  I  wish  to  speak  so  plain  that  neither 
my  own  principles,  nor  those  of  the  church  t» 
which  I  belong,  be  misunderstood. 

Although,  in  the  beginning  of  this  great  contest, 
we  thought  it  not  our  duty  to  be  forward  in  widen- 
ing the  breach,  or  spreading  discontent;  although  it 
be  our  fervent  desire  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  pub. 
lie,  and  to  shew  by  our  temper  that  we  seek  not  to 
distress,  but  to  give  the  parent  state  an  opportunity 
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of  saving  llipmse'vc;  and  saving  us  before  it  be  toof  pressures  and  sufferings  come,  when   the  weight 
la^e,  nevertheless,  as  we  know  that  our  civil  and   of  power  grows  intolerable,  a  people  will  fly  to  the 


religions  rights  are  'inked  together  in  one  indissolu- 
ble bond,  we  neither  have,  nor  seek  to  have,  any 
interest  separate  from  that  of  our  country,  nor  can 
we  advis"  a  cesertipn  of  its  cause.  Religion  and 
liberty  must  flourish  or  fall  together  in  America. 
We  pray  that  both  may  be  perpetual. 

A  continued  submission  to  violence  is  ho  tenet 
of  our  church.  When  her  brightest  luminaries, 
near  a  century  past,  were  called  to  pr^paga'e  the 
court  doct::ne  of  a  dispensing  power,  above  law — 
did  they  trea'cherouslj  cry — ''Peace  peace,"  when  lis  now  easy  and  must  be  left  to  your  own  consci- 
there  was  r.o  peuc<*?  Did  they  not  magnanimously  ences  and  feelings.  You  are  now  engaged  in  one 
set  their   foot  upon  the  line  of  the  constitution,   of  the  grandest  struggles,  to  which  freemen  can 


constitution  for  shelter;  and,  if  able,  will  resume- 
that  power  which  they  never  surrendered,  except 
eo  far  as  it  might  be  exercised  for  the  common 
safety.  Pulpit-casuistry  is  too  feeble  to  direct  or 
controul  here.  God,  in  his  own  government  of  the 
world,  never  violates  freedom;  and  his  scriptures 
themselves  would  be  disregarded,  or  considered  aB 
perverted,  if  brought  to  belie  his  voice,  speak- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  application  of  these  principles,  my  brethren, 


and  tell  majesty  to  i>s  face  that  "they  could  not 
betray  the  public  liberty,"  and  that  the  monarch's 
only  safety  consisted  "in  governing  according  to 
the  laws?"  Did  not  their  example,  and  consequent 
Bufferings,  kindle  a  flame  that  illuminated  the  land, 
and  introduced  that  noble  system  of  public  and 
pei  sor.al  liberty,  secured  by  the  revolution?  Since 
that  period,  have  not  the  avowed  principles  of  our 
greatest  divines  been  against  raising  the  church 
above  the  state;  jealous  of  the  national  rights, 
resolute  for  the  protestant  succession,  favorable 
to  the  reformed  religion,  and  desirous  to  maintain 
the  f.ith  of  toleration?  If  exceptions  have  happen- 
ed, let  no  society  of  Christians  stand  answerable 
for  die  deviations,  or  corruptions,  of  individuals. 


be  called.  You  are  contending  for  what  you  con- 
ceive to  be  your  constitutional  rights,  and  for  a 
final  settlement  of  the  terms  upon  which  thi9 
country  may  be  perpetually  united  to  the  parent 

state. 

Look  back,  therefore,  with  reverence  look  back, 
!to  the  times  of  ancient  virtue  and  renown.  Look 
back  to  the  mighty  purposes,  which  your  fathers 
had  in  view,  when  they  traversed  a  vast  ocean, 
and  planted  this  land.  Recall  to  your  minds  their 
labors,  their  toils,  their  perseverance,  and  let  a 
divine  spirit  animate  you  in  all  your  actions. 


Look  forward  also  to  distant  posterity.     Figure 
to  yourselves  millions  and  millions  to  spring  from 

i'your  loins,  who  may  be  born  freemen  or  slaves,  as 
TT  .     ,,  •      .  _.„ „„_-1„ 

Heaven  shall  now  approve  or  reject  our  councils. 
Think  that  on  you  it  may  depend,  whether  this 
great  coun'ry,  in  ages  hence,   shall  be  filled  and 

lone;  debased,  and  have  drank  in  the  last  dresrs  of  cor- 1    ,  ,      •.,         •  .  . ,•  i  *„„.j  „.„„i„ 

I  adorned  with  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  people, 


ruption,  before  it  can  brook  the  idea  "that  a  whole 
people  injured  may,  'in  no  case,'  recognise  their 
trampled  majesty."  But  to  draw  the  line,  and  say 
where  submission  ends  and  resistance  begins,  is 
not  the  province  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  who 
Jias  given  no*  rule  in  this  matter,  but  left  it  to  the 
feelings  <ind  conscit  nets  of   he  injured.  For,  when 


enjoying  liberty  and  all  its  concomitant  blessings, 
together  with  the  religion  of  Jesus,  as  it  flows 
uncorrupted  from  his  holy  oracles,  or  covered 
with  a  race  of  men  more  contemptible  than  the 
savages  that  roam  the  wilderness,  because  they 
once  knew  the  things  which  belong  to  their  happi- 
ness and  peace,  but  suffered  them  to  be  hid  from 
their  eyes. 

And  while  you  thus  look  back  to  the  past,  and 
forward  to  the  future,  fail  not,  I  beseech  you,  to 
look  up  to  "the  God  of  Gods— the  rock  of  your 


*The  author,  in  a  sermon  first  published  twenty 
years  ago,  on  I.  Pet.  ;i.  17,  delivered  his  sentiments 

fully  on  this  point— in  the  following  words,  viz. 

"It  would  be  absurd  to  argue  as  some  have  done, 

that  the  Apostle  here  meant  to  enjoin  a  continued 

fiibmission  to  violence — The  love  of  mankind,  and 

the  fear  of  God,  those  very  principles,  from  wh  ch   salvation.     As  the  clay  in  the  potter's  hands,"  so 

we  trace  the  divine  original  of  just  government,  |  are  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  the  hands  of  him, 

will  lead  us,  by  all  probable  means,  to  resist  every  i  . , — 

attempt  to  enslave  the  free-born  soul,  and  oppose  inculcated  in  general  terms.  For  a  people  may 
the  righteous  will  of  G^d  by  defeating  the  happi-  sometimes  imagine  grievances  they  do  not  feel, 
ness  of  men.  Resistance,  however,  is  to  be  a  last  but  will  never  miss  to  feel  and  complain  of  them 
resource,  and  none  but  the  majority  of  a  whole  peo-  where  they  really  are,  unless  their  minds  have 
file,  can  determine  in  what  cases  it  is  necessary,  been  gradually  p'  jared  for  sjavery  by  absurd 
y«  the  scriptures,  therefore,  obedience  is  rightly  (tenets!" 
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the  everlasting  Jehovah!— he  lif  eth  "P,  an 


he 


casteth  down— He  resisteth  the  proud  and  giveth 
grace  to  the  humble— lie  will  keep  the  feet  of  his 
saints— the  wicked  shall  be  silent  in  darkness,  and 
by  strength  shall  no  man  prevail. 


While  you  profess  yours"1. ves  contending  for  li- 


berty, let  it  be  with  the  temper  and  dignity  cf  free- 
men, undaunted  and  firm,  but  without  wrath  or 
vengeance,  so  far  as  grace  may  be  obtained  to 
assist  the  weakness  of  nature.  Consider  it  as  a 
happy  circumstance,  if  such  a  struggle  must  have 
The  bright  prospects  of  the  gospel;  a  thorough  |happenpj)  ttat  Gocj  nath  been  pleased  to  postpone 
veneration  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world;  aconscien-  ;t  t0  a  per-l0(^  wi)en  our  country  is  adorned  with 
tious  obedience  to  his  divines  laws;  faith  in  '1IS  menofenijghtened  zeal,  when  the  arts  and  sciences 
promises,  and  the  stedfast  hope  of  immortal  life  jare  planted  among  us  to  secure  a  succession  of 
through  him,  these  only  can  support  a  man  in  all  sucn  men.  when  0UP  morals  are  not  fir  tainted  by 
times  of  adversity  as  well  as  prosperity  You  might  lUXury,  profusion  or  dissipation;  when  the  princi- 
more  easily  "strike  fire  out  of  ice,"  than  stability  Lies  tn;tt  withstood  oppression,  in  the  brighest 
or  magnanimity  out  of  crimes.  But  the  good  man,  era  0f  tne  English  history,  are  ours  as  it  were  by 
he  who  is  at  peace  with  the  God  of  all  peace,  will  'pecular  inheritance;  and  when  we  stand  upon  our 
know  no  fear  but  that  of  offending  him,  whose  hand  |0V;n  ground,  with  all  that  is  dear  around  us,  animat- 
can  cover  the  righteous  "so  that  he  needs  not  fear  ;jng  U9  to  every  patriotic  exertion.  Under  such 
*' the  arrow  that  fieeih  by  day,  nor  the  destruction  i circumstances    and   upon    such    principles,    what 


••  that  wasteth  at  noonday;  for  a  thousand  shall 
"fall  beside  him,  and  ten  thousand  at  his  right 
"  hand,  but  it  shall  not  come  nigh  to  him;  for  he 


wonders,  what  achievements  of  true  glory,  have 
noi  been  performed? 

For  my  part,  I  have  long  been  possessed  with  a 


"shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  him   to  keep  strong  and  even  enthusiastic  persuasion  that  Heaven 
"him  in  all  his  ways."  has  ^reat  and  gracious  purposes  towards  this  con- 


On  the  omnipotent  God,  therefore,  through  his 
blessed  Son,  let  your  strong  confidence  be  placed; 
but  do  not  vainly  expect  that  every  day  will  be  to 
you  a  day  of  prosperity  or  triumph.  The  ways  of 
Providence  lie  through  mazes,  too  intricate  for 
human  penetration.  Mercies  may  often  be  held 
forth  to  us  in  the  shape  of  sufferings;  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  fortune,  in  building  up  the  Ame- 
rican fabric  of  happiness  and  glory,  may  be  various 
and  chequered. 

But  let  not  this  discourage  you.  Yea,  rather 
let  it  animate  you  with  a  holy  fervor—*  divine 
enthusiasm — ever  persuading  yourselves  that  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  freedom  is  the  cause  of  God 
upon  earth;  and  that  the  whole  theatre  of  human 
nature  does  not  exhibit  a  more  august  spectacle 
than  a  number  of  freemen,  in  dependence  upon 
Heaven,  mutually  binding  themselves  to  encounter 
every  difficulty  and  danger  in  support  of  their  na- 
tive and  constitutional  rights,  and  for  transmitting 
them  holy  and  unviolated  to  their  posterity. 

It  was  this  principle  that  inspired  the  heroes 
of  ancient  times;  that  raised  their  names  to  the 
summit  of  renown,  and  filled  all  succeeding  ages 
with  their  unspotted  praise.  It  is  this  principle 
too  that  must  animate  your  conduct,  if  you  wish 
your  names  to  reach  future  generations,  conspicuous 
in  the  roll  of  glory;  and  so  far  as  this  principle 
leads  you,  be  prepared  to  follow— whether  to  life 
or  to  death. 


itinent,  which  no  human  power  or  human  device 
I shall  be  able  finally  to  frustrate.  Illiberal  or  mis- 
I  taken  pkns  of  policy  may  distress  us  for  a  while, 
and  perhaps  sorely  check  our  growth;  but  if  we 
maintain  our  own  virtue;  if  we  cultivate  the  spirit 


of  liberty  among  our  children;  if  we  guard  against 
the  snares  of  luxury,  venality  and  corruption,  the 
gknius  of  America  will  still  rise  triumphant,  and 
that  with  a  power  at  last  too  mighty  for  opposition. 
This  country  -will  be  free — *ay,  for  ages  to  come,  a 
chosen  seat  of  freedom,  arts,  and  heavenly  Icmnoledge; 
which  are  now  either  drooping  or  dead  in  most 
countries  of  the  old  world. 

To  conclude,  since  the  strength  of  all  public 
bodies,  under  God,  consists  in  their  union,  bear 
with  each  other's  infirmities,  and  even  verities  of 
sentiments,  in  things  not  essential  to  the  main  point. 
The  tempers  of  men  are  cast  in  various  moulds. 
Some  are  quick  and  feelingly  alive  in  all  their 
mental  operations,  especially  those  which  relate 
to  their  country's  weal,  and  are  therefore  ready  to 
burst  forth  into  flame  upon  every  alarm.  Others 
agai»,  with  intentions  alike  pure,  and  a  clear  un- 
quenchable love  of  their  country,  too  stedfast  to 
be  damped  by  the  mists  of  prejudice,  or  worked 
up  into  conflagration  by  the  rude  blasts  of  passion, 
think  it  their  duty  to  weigh  consequences,  and  to 
deliberate  fully  upon  the  probable  means  of  obtain- 
ing public  ends.  Both  those  kinds  of  men  should 
bear  with  each  other;  for  both  are  friends  to  their 
country. 
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One  thing  fur  tier  it.  me  add,  that,  without  order 
and  just  subordination,  there  can  be  no  union  in 
public  bodies.  However  much  you  may  be  equals 
on  other  occasions,  yet  all  this  must  cease  in  an 
united  and  associated  capacity;  and  everyindividual 
is  bound  to  keep  the  place  and  duty  assigned  bim 
by  ties  f^r  more  powerful  over  a  man  of  virtue  and 
honor,  than  all  the  other  ties  which  human  policy 
can  contrive.  It  had  been  better  never  to  have 
lifted  a  voice  in  your  country's  cause,  than  to 
betray  it  by  want  of  union;  or  to  leave  worthy  men, 
who  have  emb  ,rked  their  all  for  the  common  good, 
to  suffer,  or  stand  unassisted. 

Lastly,  by  every  method  in  your  power,  and  in 
every  possible  case,  supoort  the  laws  of  your  coun- 
try. In  a  contest  for  liberty,  think  whit  a  crime 
it  would  bp,  to  stiff  r  owe  freeman  to  be  insulted, 
or  wantonly  injured  in  his  liberty,  so  far  as  by  your 
means  it  may  be  prevented. 

Thus  animated  and  thus  acting — We  may  then 
sing  with  the  prophet — 

"Fear  no*,  O  land!  be  glad  and  rejoice,  For  the 
*'  Lord  will  do  great  things.  Be  not  afraid,  ye 
«'  beasts  of  the  field,  for  the  pastures  of  the  wilder- 
"  ness  do  spring — The  tree  beareih  her  fruit — the 
••  fig-tree  and  the  vine  yield  their  fruit." 

Thus  animated  and  thus  acting — we  may  like- 
wise prat  with  the  prophet — 

"O  Lord  be  gracious  unto  us — we  have  waited 
"  for  thee.  Be  thou  our  arm  every  morning,  our 
"salvation  also  in  time  of  trouble.  Some  trust  in 
"  chariots  and  some  in  horses,  but  we  will  remem- 
"  ber  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God — O  thou  hope 


directed  to  such,  as  thou  in  thy  sovereign  good* 
ness  shall  be  pleased  to  render  effectu  1  for  the 
salvation  of  a  great  enpire,  and  re  uniting  all  its 
members  in  one  sacred  bond  of  harmony  and  pub- 
lic happiness!  Grant  this,  oh  father,  for  thy  son 
Jesus  Christ's  sak°;  to  whom,  wish  thee  and  the 
holy  Spirit,  one  God,  be  glory,  honor  and  power 
now  and  forever!    AMEN. 

Annapolis,  1775. 

In  provincial  convention,  August  7t  1775,  the  foil oil- 
ing memorial  o/Jame«  Christie,  jun.  of  Baltimore 
trnvn,  merchant,  was  read — 

To  the  honorable  the  delegates  of  the  freemen  of 
the  province  of  Maryland,  in  convention  now  as- 
sembled. 

The  memorial  of  James  Christie,  jun.  of  BaltimOr& 
county  — 

Sheweth— That  your  memorialist  did,  on  the 
22d  day  of  February  last,  write  the  letter,  a  copy 
of  which  is  hereunto  annexed,  to  his  friend  and 
cousin-german,  lieutenant  colonel  Christie,  in  the 
island  of  Antigua:  That,  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  said  letter,  your  memorialist  unfortunately 
could  not  approve  of  the  measures  then  pursued 
in  this  province,  as  a  petition  from  the  hon.  con- 
tinental congress  was  then  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  the  result  of  which  was 
not  at  that  time  known  in  America. 

That  the  said  letter,  having  been  intercepted  by 
means,  to  your  memorialist  altogether  unknown, 
was,  on  the  13th  of  July  instant,  laid  before  the 
committee  of  Baltimore  county,  who  came  to  such 
resolutions  on  the  same  as  will  appear  to  this  con- 
vention,  by  a  copy   of   the   proceedings   hereunto 


..    c  i        i    .i     c     •        .u        c  •    .-  c        j       annexed:     1'hat,  in  pursuance  of  the  said  resolu 

"  of  Israel,  the  Saviour  thereof  in  time  of  need —  '       r 


"  thou  art  in  the  midst  of  us  and  we  are  called  by 
"thy  name — leave  us  not.  Give  us  one  heart  and 
"  one  way,  that  we  may  fear  thee  forever,  for  the 
"good  of  ourselves  and  our  children  after  us — We 
"  looked  for  peace  but  no  good  came;  and  for  a 
*'  time  of  health,  but  behold  we  are  in  trouble— Yet 
"  will  we  trust  in  the  Lord  forever;  for  in  the  Lord 
"  Jehovah  is  everlasting  strength — He  will  yet  bind 
"  up  the  broken  hearted,  and  comfort  those  that 
"  mourn" — even  so,  oh!  our  God,  do  thou  comf  rt 
and   relieve  them,  that  so  the   bones  which  thou 


tions,  your  memorialist  h  salre.dy  suffered  a  pain- 
ful  imprisonment,  and  hath  paid  to  the  guard  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee,  the  sum  of  thirty-one 
pounds,  seventeen  shillings  .and  six  pence  current 
money,  as  will  appear  by  the  receipt  for  the  same, 
ready  to  be  produced. 

That,  by  a  subsequent  resolution  of  the  said  com- 
mittee on  the  24th  instant,  the  said  guard  was 
discharged,  on  the  application  of  your  memorialist 
for  that  pwrpo.se,  upon  your  memorialist's  giving 
an  obligation,  with  five  securities,  not  to  depart 
hast  broken  may  yet  rejoice.  Inspire  us  with  a]  the  province  without  leave  of  the  said  committee 
high  and  commanding  sense  of  the  value  of  our  or  this  convention.  And  jour  memorialist  pre- 
consti'utional  rights:  miy  a  spirit  of  wisdom  andlsumes,  with  all  deference,  to  say,  that  the  letter 
virtue  be  poured  downfupon  us  all;  and  may  ourlin  question,  the  convents  of  which  has  excited  so 
representatives,  those  who  are  delegated  to  devise  much  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  the  good  people 
und   appointed  to  execute  public  measures,  bej  of  this  province,  could  not  be  productive  of  any 
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ill  efftct,  being   wrote  by  a  private   individual  tc 
his  friend   and  rela'ion,  a  person  who  had  not  the 
power,  if  he  hud  the  irclination,  and  who,  fron 
regard  to  his  own  private  interest,  and  from  the 
ties  of  blood  (I  is  wife,  family  and  fortune  beinp 
in  this  country)  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  active 
in  devising  measures  to  crush  the  liberies  there- 
of; and  in  the  most  solemn  manner  your  memori  .l;st 
avers,  that  he  never  h.*bored  a  wish  to  introduce 
a  military  force  into  this  province  for  the  purpose 
of  enslaving  the  it  habitants  thereof.     And   your 
men  oriidist  begs  leave  to  add,  that  he  is  extremely 
sorry  that  his  pr  vate  opinion  should  have  given 
any  offence;  he  was  far  from  intending  any;  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  writing  to  a  friend  in  confidence, 
and  had  no  expecta<ion  or  wish,  that  such  private 
opinions  would  ever  appear  in  public,  or  be  pro 
ductive  of  any  public  measures  whatever. 

That  the  said  committee  having  referred  all  fur- 
ther proceedings  on  your  memorialist's  c.a?e  to  the 
gentlemen  delegated  by  this  province  to  the  con- 
tinental congress,  and  they  havit.g  referred  the 
same  to  the  consideration  of  this  convention,  obliges 
your  memorialist  to  make  this  applica' ion,  humbly 
to  request  that  this  honorable  convention  will 
consider  your  memorialist's  case,  and  discharge 
your  memorialist  and  his  securities  from  the  said 
obligation,  and  also  grant  permission  to  your  me- 
morialist to  depart  the  province  with  all  con- 
venience, without  molestation  in  person  or  pro- 
perty. 

Your  memorialist,  relying  on  the  wisdom  and 
humanity  of  this  honorable  convention,  most  cheer- 
fully  submits  his  case  to  their  decision,  humbly 
praying, 

That  the  blessings  of  peace  and  tranquility  may 
be  restored  to  every  part  of  the  British  empire; 
that  the  rights  and  privileges  of  America  may  be 
established  on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis,  and  a  speedy 
and  honorable  reconciliation  take  place  between 
the  parent  state  and  her  colonies,  is  the  sincere 
wish  of  your  memorialist. 

JAMES  CHRISTIE,  jun. 
JBaltimore,  July  27,  1775. 

And  upon  reading  the  letter  of  the  said  James 
Christie  therein  referred  to,  dated  the  22d  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1775,  to  Gabriel  Christie,  lieut.  colonel  of 
the  60lh  regiment,  in  which  the  said  Christie  re- 
presented the  inhabitants  of  that  town  as  con- 
cerned in  measures,  in  his  opinion,  treasonable  and 
rebellious,  and  that  a  number  of  soldiers  would 
keep  them  very  quiet,  the  same  was  considered  by 


Hi  is  c<  nvention,  and  thereupon  it  is  res-lved,  That 
the  said  James  Christie,  hy  the  said  letter,  hath 
manifested  a  spirit  and  principle  altogether  inimical 
\o  the  rights  and  liber  ies  of  America:  That  the 
said  J»mes  Ch  istie,  by  insinuating  the  necessity 
;f  introducing  a  military  force  into  this  province, 
has  manifested  an  inveterate  enmity  to  the  liberties 
of  this  province  in  particular,  and  of  British  Ame- 
rica in  general. 

Therefore,  resolved,  That  the  said  J*mes  Christie 
is  and  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  enemy  to  Ame- 
rica,  and  that  no  person  trade,  deal,  or  barter 
with  him  hereafter,  unless  for  necessaries  and  pro- 
visions,  or  for  the  sale  or  purchase  of  any  part  of 
his  real  or  personal  estate,  of  which  he  may  be  at. 
this  time  seized  or  possessed. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  James  Christie  be  ex- 
pelled and  banished  this  province  forever,  and  that 
he  depart  this  province  before  the  first  day  of 
September  next. 

Resolved,  Thai  the  said  James  Christie  deposite 
m  the  hands  of  this  convention,  or  into  the  hands 
of  such  person  or  persons  as  they  shall  appoint, 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  to  be 
expended  occasionally  towards  his  proportion  of 
all  charges  and  expenses  Incurred  or  to  be  incurred 
for  the  defence  of  America,  during  the  present 
contest  with  Great  Britain;  the  overplus,  if  any, 
after  a  reconciliation  shall  happily  be  effected,  to 
be  restored  to  the  said  James  Christie. 

Resolved,  That  no  punishment  be  inflicted  on  the 
said  James  Christie,  other  than  what  is  now  direct- 
ed by  this  convention. 

Resolved,  That  the  five  hundred  pounds  sterling 
is  to  be  paid  in  sterling,  or  other  money  at  par. 

Resolved,  That  the  resolutions  of  the  committee 
of  Baltimore  county  are,  by  the  determinations  of 
this  convention  superseded,  and  that  therefore  the 
said  James  Christie  may  negoci.tte  his  bills  of  ex- 
change; and  that  he  may  assign,  or  he,  or  any  per- 
son for  him,  may  collect  the  debts  due  to  him,  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  persons  may  negociats 
their  bills  of  exchange,  assign  or  collect  their  debts. 
Signed,  by  order  of  the  convention, 

G.  DO V ALL,  clerk. 


The  speech  of  Edmund  BunKE,  esq.  on  moving  hk 
restitutions  for  conciliation  with  the  colonies,  March 
22,  1775. 

I  hope,  sir,  that,  notwithstanding  the  austerity 
of  the  chair,  jour  good  nature  will  incline  yo\i  to 
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some  degree  of  indulgence  towards  human  frailty. 
You  will  not  think  it  unnatural,  that  those  who 
have  an  object  depending,  which  strongly  engages 
their  hopes  and  fears,  should  be  somewhat  inclined 
to  superstitkm.  As  I  came  into  the  house  full  of 
anxiety  about  the  event  of  my  motion,  I  found,  *o 
my  infinite  surprise,  that  the  grand  penal  bill,  by 
Which  we  had  passed  sentence  on  the  trade  and 
sustenance  of  America,  is  to  be  returned  to  us  from 
the  other  house.*  I  do  confess  I  could  not  help 
looking  on  this  event  as  a  fortunate  omen.  I  look 
upon  it  as  sort  of  Providential  favor,  by  which  we 
are  put  once  more  in  possession  of  our  deliberative 
capacity,  upon  a  business  so  very  questionable  in 
its  nature,  so  very  uncertain  in  its  issue.  By  the 
return  of  this  bill,  which  seemed  to  have  taken  its 
flight  forever,  we  are  at  this  very  instant  nearly  as 
free  to  choose  a  plan  for  our  American  government, 
as  we  were  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  If,  sir, 
we  incline  to  the  side  of  conciliation,  we  are  not  at 
all  embarrassed  (unless  we  please  to  make  our- 
selves so)  by  any  incongruous  mixture  of  coercion 
and  restraint.  We  are  therefore  called  upon,  us 
it  were  by  a  superior  warning  voice,  again  to  attend 
to  America;  to  attend  to  the  whole  of  it  together; 
and  to  review  the  subject  with  an  unusual  degree 
of  care  and  calmness. 

Surely  it  is  an  awful  subject;  or  there  is  none  so 
en  this  side  of  the  grave.  When  I  first  had  the 
honor  of  a  seat  in  this  house,  the  affairs  of  that 
continent  pressed  themselves  upon  us,  as  the  most 
important  and  most  delicate  object  of  parliamentary 
attention.  My  little  share  in  this  great  delibera- 
tion oppressed  me.  I  found  myself  a  partaker  in  a 
very  high  trust;  and  having  no  sort  of  reason  to 
rely  on  the  strength  of  my  natural  abilities  for  the 
proper  execution  of  that  trust,  I  was  obliged  to 
take  more  than  common  pains,  to  instruct  myself 
in  every  thing  which  relates  to  our  colonies.  I 
was  not  less  under  the  necessity  of  forming  some 
fixed  ideas,  concerning  the  general  policy  of  the 
British  empire.  Something  of  this  sort  seemed  to 
be  indispensable,  in  order,  amidst  so  vast  a  fluctua- 
tion of  passions  and  opinions,  to  concenter  my 
thoughts;  to  ballast  my  conduct;  to  preserve  me 

•The  act  to  restrain  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  provinces  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  New- 
Hampshire,  and  colonies  of  Conneaticut  and  Itiiode- 
Island,  and  Providence  Plantation,  in  North  Ame- 
rica, to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  British 
islands  in  the  West-Indies;  and  to  prohibit  such 
provinces  and  colonies  from  carrying  on  any  fishery 
on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  other  places 
therein  mentioned,  under  certain  conditions  and 
limitations, 


from  being  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  fashiona- 
ble doctrine.  I  really  did  not  think  it  safe,  or 
manly,  to  have  fresh  principles  to  seek  upon  every 
fresh  mail  which  should  arrive  from  America. 

At  that  period,  I  had  the  fortune  to  find  myself 
in  perfect  concurrence  with  a  large  majority  in  this 
house.  Bowing  under  that  high  authority,  and 
penetrated  with  the  sharpness  and  strength  of  that 
early  impression,  1  have  continued  nver  since,  with- 
out the  least  deviation,  in  my  original  sentiments. 
Whether  this  be  owing  to  an  obstinate  perseve- 
rance in  error,  or  to  a  religious  adherence  to  what 
appears  to  me  truth  and  reason,  it  is  in  your  equity 
to  judge. 

Parliament,  sir,  having  an  enlarged  view  of  ob- 
jects, made,  during  this  interval,  more  frequent 
changes  in  their  sentiments  and  their  conduct,  than 
could  be  justified  in  a  particular  person  upon  the 
contracted  scale  of  private  information.  But 
though  I  do  not  hazard  any  thing  approaching  to 
a  censure  on  the  motives  of  former  parliaments  tor 
all  those  alterations,  one  fact  is  undoubted,  that  un- 
der them  the  state  of  America  has  been  kept  in 
continual  agitation.  Every  thing  administered  as 
remedy  to  the  public  complaint,  if  it  did  not  pro- 
duce, was  at  least  followed  by,  an  heightening  of 
the  distemper;  until,  by  a  variety  of  experiments, 
that  important  country  has  been  brought  into  her 
present  situation;  a  situation,  which  I  will  not 
miscall,  which  I  dare  not  name;  which  I  scarcely 
know  bow  to  comprehend  in  the  terms  of  any 
description. 

In  this  posture,  sir,  things  stood  at  the  beginning 
of  the  session.  About  that  time  a  worthy*  mem- 
ber, of  great  parliamentary  experience,  who,  in  the 
year  1766,  filled  the  chair  of  the  American  com- 
mittee with  much  ability,  took  me  aside;  and 
lamenting  the  present  aspect  of  the  politics,  told 
me  things  were  come  to  such  a  pass,  that  our 
former  methods  of  proceeding  in  the  house  would 
be  no  longer  tolerated.  That  the  public  tribunal 
(never  too  indulgent  to  a  long  and  unsuccessful 
opposition)  would  now  scrutinize  our  conduct  witk 
unusual  severity.  That  the  very  vicissitudes  and 
shiftings  of  ministerial  measures,  instead  of  con- 
victing their  authors  of  inconstancy  and  want  of 
system,  would  be  taken  as  an  occasion  of  charging 
us  w  ith  a  predetermined  discontent,  which  nothing 
could  satisfy;  whilst  we  accused  every  measure  of 
vigour  as  cruel,  and  every  proposal  of  lenity  as 
weak  and  irresolute.    The  public,  he  said,  would 


*Mr.  Rose  Fuller 
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not  have  patience  to  see  us  play  the  game  out  with  |a  reasonable  proposition,  because  it  ha-"1   nothing 

our  adversaries;  we  must  produce  0'ir  hand.     It 

would  be  expected,  that  those  who  for  man}  years 

had  Seen  active  in  such  affairs  should  shew  that 

they  had  formed  some  clear  and  decided  tf.ea  of 

the  principles  of  colony  government;    and   Were 

capable  of  drawing  out  something  like  a  platform 

of  the  ground,  which  might  be  laid  for  future  and 

permanent  tranquility. 

I  felt  the  truth  of  what  my  hon.  friend  repre 
aentsrf;  but  t  felt  my  situation  too.  His  application 
might  have  been  made  with  far  greater  propriety 
to  many  other  gentlemen.  No  man  was  indeed 
ever  better  disposed,  or  worse  qualified,  for  audi 
an  undertaking  than  myself.  Though  1  gave  so 
far  into  his  opinion  that  i  immediately  threw  my 
thoughts  into  a  sort  of  parliamentary  form,  I  was 
by  no  means  equally  ready  to  produce  them.  It 
generally  argues  some  degree  of  natural  impotence 
of  mind,  or  some  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world, 
to  hazard  plans  of  government,  except  from  a  seat 
of  authority.  Propositions  are  made,  not  only 
ineffectually,  but  somewhat  disreputably,  when  the 
minds  of  men  are  not  properly  disposed  for  their 
reception;  and,  for  my  part,  I  am  not  ambitious  of* 
ridicule;  nor  absolutely  a  candidate  for  disgrace. 

Besides,  sir,  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  I  have  in 
general  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  virtue  of  pa- 
per government;  nor  of  any  politics,  in  which  the 
plan  is  to  be  wholly  separated  from  the  execution. 


but  its  reason  to  recommend  it.  On  the  other1 
hand,  being  tota'ly  destitute  of  a'l  shadow  of  influ« 
ence,  natural  or  adventitious,  I  was  very  sure  that, 
if  my  proposition  were  futile  or  dangerous,  if  it 
were  weakly  conceived,  or  improperly  timed,  there 
was  nothing  exterior  to  it,  of  power  to  awe,  dazzle, 
or  delude  you.  You  will  see  it  just  as  it  is,  and 
you  will  treat  it  just  as  it  deserves. 

The  proposition  is  peace.  Not  peace  through  the 
medium  of  war.  Not  peace  to  be  bunted  through 
the  labyrinth  of  intricate  and  endless  negotia- 
tions. Not  peace  to  arise  out  of  universal  discord, 
fomented  from  principle  in  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. Not  peace  to  depend  on  the  juridical  deter- 
mination  of  perplexing  questions;  or  the  nrecise 
marking  the  shadowy  boundaries  of  a  complex  go- 
vernment. I  is  simple  peace,  sought  in  its  natural 
course,  and  its  ordinary  haunts.  It  is  peace  sought 
in  the  spirit  of  peace,  and  laid  in  principles  purely 
pacific.  I  propose,  by  removing  the  ground  of  the 
difference,  and  by  restoring  the  former  unsuspect- 
ing confidence  of  the  colonies  in  the  mother  coun- 
try, to  give  permanent  satisfaction  to  your  people; 
and  (far  from  a  scheme  of  ruling  by  discord)  to 
reconcile  them  to  each  other  in  the  same  act,  and 
by  the  bond  of  the  very  same  interest,  which  recon- 
ciles them  to  British  government. 

My  idea  is  nothing  more.  Refined  policy  ever 
has  been  the  parent  of  confusion,  and  ever  will  be 
so  as  long  as  the  world  endures.     Plain  good  inten- 


But  when  I  saw  that  anger  and  violence  prevailed    t;OIlj  vv!,jcri  js  as  easily  discovered  at  the  first  view, 


every  day  more  and  more,  and  that  things  were 
hastening  towards  an  incurable  alienation  of  our 
colonies,  I  confess  my  caution  gave  way,  I  felt  this 
as  one  of  those  fcW  moments  in  which  decorum 
yields  to  an  higher  duty.     Public   Calamity    is  a 


as  fraud  is  surely  detected  at  last,  is,  let  me  say,  of 
no  mean  force  in  the  government  of  mankind.  Ge- 
nuine simplicity  of  heart  is  an  healing  and  cement- 
ing principle.  My  plan,  therefore,  being  formed 
upon  the  most  simple  grounds  imaginable,   may 


mighty  leveller,  and  there  are  occasions  when  any, disappoint  some  people  when  they  hear  it.     It  has 
.... ..I...  „i:_L4. l    _i _r  j~: I .„»  u„  .1  -       .  i  ...     .i   _  .         •  n         • 


even  the  slightest,  chance  of  doing  good  must  be 
laid  hold  on,  even  by  the  most  inconsider  i  !e  per- 
son. ' 

To  restore  order  and  repose  to  an  empire  so 
great  and  so  distracted  as  ours,  is  merely,  in  the 
attempt,  an  Undertaking  that  would  ennoble  the 
flights  of  the  highest  genius,  and  obtain  pardon 
for  the  efforts  of  the  meanest  understanding.— 
Struggling  a  good  while  with  these  thoughts,  by 
degrees  I  felt  myself  more  firm.  I  derived,  at 
length,  some  confidence  from  what  in  other  cir- 
cumstances usually  produces  timidity.  I  grew  less 
anxious  even  from  the  idea  of  my  own  insignificance; 
for  judging  of  what  you  are,  by  what  you  ought  to 


nothing  to  recommend  it  to  the  pruriency  of  curious 
ears.  There  is  nothing  at  all  new  and  captivating 
in  it.  It  has  nothing  of  the  splendor  of  the  pro- 
ject, which  has  been  lately  laid  upon  your  table 
by  the  noble  lord  in   the  blue  riband.*     It  does 


•"That,  when  the  governor,  council  or  assembly, 
or  general  court,  of  any  of  his  majesty's  provinces 
or  colonies  in  America,  shi.ll  propose  to  make  pro- 
vision, according  to  the  condition,  circumstances 
and  situation  of  such  province  or  colony,  fur  con- 
tributing their  proportion  to  the  common  defence 
(such  proportion  to  be  raised  under  the  authority 
of  the  general  court,  or  general  assembly,  of  such 
province  or  colony,  and  disposable  by  parliament) 
and  shall  engage  to  make  provision  also  for  the 
support  of  the  civil  government,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  in  such  province  or  colony,  it  will 
be,  I  persuaded  myself  that  you  would  not  reject  'be  proo'.r,  if  .such  proposal  shall  be  approved  by 
29. 
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r>ot  propose  to  fill  your  lobby  with  squibbling 
colony  agents,  who  will  require  the  interposition 
of  your  mace,  at  every  instant,  to  keep  the  peace 
amongst  them.  It  does  not  institute  a  magnificent 
auction  of  finance,  where  captivated  provinces 
come  to  general  ransom  by  bidding  against  each 
other,  until  you  knock  down  the  hammer,  and 
determine  a  proportion  of  payments,  beyond  all  the 
powers  of  algebra  to  equalize  and  settle. 

The  plan,  which  I  shall  presume  to  suggest, 
derives,  however,  one  great  advantage  from  the 
proposition  and  registry  of  that  noble  lord's  pro 
ject.  The  idea  of  conciliation  is  admissible.  F'.rst, 
the  house,  in  accepting  the  resolution  moved  b 
the  noble  lord,  has  admitted,  notwithstanding  the 
menacing  front  of  our  address,  notwiths'andin^ 
our  heavy  bill  of  pains  and  penalties,  that  we  do 
not  think  ourselves  precluded  from  ail  ideas  of  free 
grace  and  bounty. 

The  house  has  gone  farther,  it  has  declared  con- 
ciliation admissible,  previous  to  a'  y  submission  on 
the  part  of  America.  It  has  even  shot  a  good  deal 
beyond  that  mark,  and  has  admitted  that  the  com- 
plaints of  our  former  mode  of  exerting  the  right  of 
taxation  were  not  wholly  unfounded.  That  right 
thus  exerled  is  allowed  to  have  had  something  re- 
prehensible in  it;  something  unwise,  or  something 
grievous;  since,  in  the  midst  of  our  heat  and  resent 
ttient,  we  of  ourselves  hive  proposed  a  capital 
alteration;  and,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  what  seemed 
so  very  exceptionable,  have  instituted  a  mode  that 
is  altogether  new;  one  that  is,  indeed,  wholly  alien 
from  all  the  ancient  methods  and  forms  of  parlia 
tnent.  * 

The  principle  of  this  proceeding  is  large  enough 
for  my  purpose.  The  means  prop  >sed  by  the  nobi* 
lard  for  carrying  his  ideas  into  execution,  1  think, 
indeed,  are  very  hdiff-ren-.ly  suited  to  the  end;  and 
this  I  shall  endeavor  to  shew  you  before  I  sit  down. 
But,  for  the  present,  1  take  my  ground  on  thr 
admitted  principle.  I  mean  to  give  peace.  P  ac< 
implies  reconciliatio  i;  and,  where  thtre  has  bee 
a  material  dispute,  reconciliation  does  in  a  mstnner 


his  majesty,  and  tue  two  Inuses  of  parliament,  and 
for  so  long  as  such  provision  shall  be  made  accord 
ingly,  to  forbear,  in  respect  of  such  p  ovince  or 
colony,  to  levy  ar.y  duty,  lax,  or  assessn.e-t,  or  to 
impose  any  fur' her  duty,  tux,  or  assessment,  excepi 
such  duties  as  it  may  be  expedient  to  continue  to 
levy  or  impose  for  the  regulation  of  commerce*  the 
neat  produce  of  the  duiies  last  mentioned  'o  be 
earned  to  the  account  of  such  province  or  colom 
respectively."  Resolutions  moved  by  lord  North 
in  the  committee,  and  agreed  to  by  the  boast.  27 
F  eo.  1775. 


always  imply  concession  on  the  one  part  or  on  the 
other.  In  this  state  of  things  I  make  no  difficulty 
in  affirming  that  the  oroposal  ought  to  originate 
from  us.  Great  and  acknowledged  force  is  not 
impaired,  either  in  effect  or  in  opinion,  by  an  un- 
willingness to  exert  itself.  The  superior  power 
may  offer  peace  with  honor  and  with  safety.  Such 
an  off  r,  from  such  a  power,  will  be  attributed  to 
magnanimity.  But  the  concessions  of  the  weak 
are  the  concessions  of  fear  When  such  a  one  is 
disarmed,  he  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  t»f  his  superior, 
and  he  loses  forever  that  time  and  those  chances 
vhich,  as  t'.ey  happen  to  all  men,  are  the  strength 
and  resources  of  all  inferior  power. 

The  capital  leading  questions,  on  which  you 
oust  this  day  decide,  are  these  two.  Fi*st,  whe- 
ther you  ought  to  concede;  and,  secondly,  what 
your  concession  ought  to  be.  On  the  firs'  of  these 
questions  we  have  gained  (as  I  have  just  taken 
the  liberty  of  observing  to  you)  some  ground.  But 
1  arn  sensible  that  a  good  deal  more  is  still  to  be 
done.  Indeed,  sir,  to  enable  us  to  determine  both 
on  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  great  ques'ions, 
with  h  firm  and  precise  judgment.  I  think  it  r?iay 
be  necessary  to  consider  distinctly  the  true  nature 
ad  the  peculiar  circumstance-  of  the  object  which 
we  have  h  fore  us.  Because,  after  all  our  struggle^ 
whether  we  will  or  not,  we  m'ist  gov-rn  America 
according  to  that  naure,  and  to  those  circum- 
stances, and  no'  according  to  our  own  imagina- 
tions; not  according  to  abs  ract  ideas  of  right;  by 
no  means  according  to  mere  general  theories  of 
government,  the  resort  of  which  appears  to  me,  in 
onr  present  situation,  no  better  than  arrant  trifling. 
I  shad  therefore  endeavor,  with  your  leave,  to  lay 
before  yo".  some  of  the  most  material  of  thes?  cir- 
cumstances, in  as  full  and  as  clear  a  manner  as  I 
am  able  to  state  them. 

Thf  first  thing  t^at  we  have  to  consider,  with 
regard  o  the  nature  of  the  object,  is  the  number 
of pe  pie  in  the  colonies.  I  have  taken  for  some 
ye.^rs  ■*  good  deal  of  pains  on  thai  point.  I  can  by 
no  calculation  justify  myself  in  pla-;ng  the  number 
bdow  two  millions  of  inhabitants  of  ou.'  own 
Eur  mean  Mood  and  color,  besides  at  le.st  500,000 
others,  who  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
strength  and  opulence  of  the  whole.  This,  sir,  is, 
I  beiieve,  about  the  true  number  There  is  no 
occasion  to  exaggerate  where  plain  truth  is  of  so 
much  weight  and  importance  Bu'  whether  I  put 
"he  present  numbers  too  hi^h  or  too  iow^  i>>  a 
natter  of  little  moment  Such  is  he  strength 
with  which  population  shoots  in  that  part  of  the 
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world,  that,  state  the  numbers  as  high  as  we  will 
whilst  thedispute  continue?,  the  exaggeration  ends. 
"Whilst  we  are  discussing  any  given  magnitude, 
they  are  grown  to  it.  Whilst  we  spend  our  time  in 
deliberating  on  the  modeof  governing  two  millions, 
we  shall  find  we  have  millions  more  to  min»ge. 
Your  children  do  not  grow  faster  from  infancy  to 
manhood,  than  they  spread  from  families  to  com- 
munities, and  from  villages  to  nations. 

I  put  this  consideration  of  the  present  and  the 
growing  numbers  in  the  front  of  our  deliberation; 
because,  sir,  this  consideration  will  n.ake  it  evident 
to  a  blunter  discernment  than  yours,  that  no  partial, 
narrow,  contracted,  pinched, occasional  system  will 
be  at  ali  suitable  to  such  an  object.  It  will  shew 
you  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered  as  one  of  those 
"minima,"  which  are  out  of  the  eye  and  considera- 
tion of  the  law;  not  a  paltry  excreserxe  of  the  sta'.e; 
not  a  mean  dependant,  who  may  be  neglected  with 
little  damage,  and  provoked  with  little  danger.  It 
Will  prove  that  some  degree  of  care  and  caution  is 
required  in  the  handling  such  an  olject;  it  will 
shew  that  you  ought  not,  in  reason,  to  trifle  with 
so  larre  a  mass  of  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the 
human  race.  You  could  at  no  time  do  so  without 
guilt,  and  be  assured  you  will  not  be  able  to  do  it 
longwiih  impunity. 

But  the  population  cf  this  country,  the  great  and 
growing  population,  though  a  very  important  con- 
sideration, will  lose  much  of  its  weight  if  not  com 
bined  with  other  circumstances.  The  commerce  of 
your  colonies  is  out  of  all  proportion  beyond  the 
numbers  of  the  people.  This  ground  of  their  com- 
merce indeed  has  been  trod  some  days  ago,  and 
with  great  ability,  by  a  distinguished*  person  at 
your  bar.  This  gentleman,  after  thirty-five  years 
—it  is  so  long  since  he  first  appeared  at  the  same 
place  to  plead  for  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain, 
ha^  come  ag.iin  before  you  to  pkad  the  same  cause, 
without  any  other  effect  of  time  than  that,  to  the 
fire  of  imagination,  and  extent  of  erudition,  which 
even  then  marked  him  as  one  of  the  first  literary 
characters  of  his  age,  he  has  added  a  consummate 
knowledge  in  the  commercial  in'erest  of  his  coun 
try,  formed  by  a  long  course  of  en.ightened  and 
discriminating  experience. 

Sir,  I  shotild  be  inexcusable  in  coming  after  such 
a  person  with  any  detail,  if  a  great  part  of  the  mem- 
bers, who  now  fill  the  house,  had  not  the  misfortune 
to  be  absent  when  he  appeared  at  your  bar.  Besides, 
sir,  I  propose  to  take  the  matter  at  periods  of  time 


s  jmewhat  different  from  his.  There  is,  if  I  mistake 
not,  a  point  of  view  from  whence,  if  you  will  look 
at  this  su">je:t,  it  is  inpissible  that  it  should  not 
make  an  impression  upon  you. 


*Hr.  Glover. 


I  have  in  my  hand  two  accounts,  one  a  com- 
pi  ative  state  of  the  export  trade  of  England  to 
its  colonies,  as  it  s'ood  in  the  year  1704,  and  as  it 
stood  in  the  year  1772.  The  other  a  state  of  the 
export  tr.de  of  this  country  to  its  colonies  alon**, 
is  it  stood  in  1772,  compared  with  the  whole  trade 
of  England  to  all  parts  of  the  world  (the  colonies 
included)  in  the  year  1704.  They  are  from  good 
vouchers;  the  latter  period  from  the  accounts  on 
your  tble,  the  earlier  from  an  original  manuscript 
of  Davenan;.,  who  first  established  the  inspector- 
general's  office,  which  h?s  been  ever  since  his 
*  ime  so  abundant  a  source  of  parliamentary  informa- 
tion. 

The  export  trade  to  the  colonies  consists  of 
three  great  branches  The  Vfri'-.an,  which  terminat- 
ing almost  wholly  in  the  colonies,  must  be  put  to 
the  account  of  their  commerce,  the  West-Indhn 
and  the  North  American.  All  these  are  so  inter- 
woven, that  the  attempt  to  separate  them  would 
tear  to  pieces  the  contexture  of  the  whole;  and,  if 
not  entirely  destroy,  w»uld  very  much  depreciate 
the  value  of  all  the  parts.  I  therefore  consider 
these  three  denominations  to  be,  what  in  effect 
they  are,  one  trade. 

The  trade  to  the  colonies,  taken  on  the  export 

side,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  is,  in 

the  year  1704,  stood  thus: 

Exports  to  North  America  and  the  West- 
Indies,  £4S3  25.5 

To  Africa,  86  665 

569,930 

In  the  year  1772,  which  I  take  as  a  middle  year 
between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  those  lately 
laid  on  your  table,  the  accounts  were  as  follows: 
To   North   America,    and   the    West- 
Indies,  tf  4,791,734 
To  Africa,  866,398 
To  which  if  you  add  the  export  trade  to 
and  from  Scotland,  which  had  in  1704 
no  existence,  364,009 

6,022,132 

From  five  hundred  and  odd  thousands,  it  has 
I  grown  to  six  million*;  it  has  increased  no  Jess  than 
'  twelvefold.     This  is  the  6tate  of  the  colony  trade,,. 
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as  cot  ijiared  w  th  i  self  at  thtse  two  periods,  wilt  - 
in  this  Penury;  and  this  is  mat*er  f  r  meditation 
liu*  this  is  not  all.  Examine  :ny  second  accoum. 
Bee  how  the  export  trade  to  the  polonies  alone,  i>. 
1772  stood  in  the  other  point  of  view,  that  is,  a?- 
compared  to  the  whole  trade  of  England,  in  1704 
The  whole  export  trade  of  Englun  i.  in- 
cluding that  to  the  colonies,  in  1704,  6.509,000 
Export  to  the  colonies  alone,  in  1772    6,024,000 


Difference 


485  000 


The  trade  with  America  alone  is  now  wi.hin  less 
than  £500,000  of  being  equal  to  what  this  great 
commercial   nation,    England,   carried   on    at   the 
beginning  of  this  century  with  tne  whole  wodd! 
If  1  had  tak.  n  the  largest  year  of  those  on  your 
table,  it  would  rather  have  exceeded.     But  it  will 
be  said,  is  not  this  American  trade  an  unnatural 
protuberance,  that  has  drawn  the  juices  from  the 
rest  of  the  body?     The   reverse.     It  is  the  very 
food  that  has  nourished   every  other  part  into  it 
present  magnitude.     Our  general  trade  has  been 
greatly  aug-nented;  and  augmented  more  or  less 
in  almost   every  part  to  which  it  ever  extended; 
but  with  this  material  difference,  that  of  the  six 
millions  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
constituted  the  whole  mass  of  our  export  com- 
merce, the  crflony  trade  was  but  ont  twelfth  part; 
it  is  now  (as  a  part  of  seventeen  millions)  considera- 
bly more  than  a  third  of  the  whoie.     This  is  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  importance  of  the  colo- 
nies at  these  two  periods;  and  all  reason  concern- 
ing our  mode  of  treating  them  must  have  this  pro- 
portion as  Us  b*sis,  or  it  is  a  reasoning  weak,  rotten, 
and  sophistical. 

Mr-  Speaker,  I  cannot  prevail  upon  myself  to 
hurry  over  this  great  consideration.  It  is  good  for 
us  to  be  here.  We  stand  where  we  have  an  immense 
view  of  what  is,  and  what  is  past.  Clouds  indeed, 
and  darkness  rest  upon  the  future.  Let  us,  how- 
ever,  before  we  descend  from  this  noble  eminence, 
reflect  that  this  growth  of  our  nation  I  prosperity 
has  happened  within  the  short  period  of  the  life  of 
man.  It  has  happened  within  sixty-eight  years. 
There  are  those  alive,  whose  memory  might  touch 
the  two  extremities!  For  instance,  my  lord  Bathura 
might  remember  all  the  stages  of  the  progress.  He 
was,  in  1704,  of  an  age  at  least  to  be  made  to  com- 
prehend such  things;  he  was  then  old  enough,  acta 
parentum  jam  legere,  et  qua:  sit  proterit  cognosore 
virtus.  Suppose,  sir,  that  the  angel  of  this  auspicious 
youth,  foreseeing  the  many  virtues,  which  made 
'  htm  0fle  of  the  moit  amiable,  as  he  is  one  of  the 


nost  fortunate  men  of  his  age,  had  opened  to  him 
:i  vision,  that  when,  in  the  fourth  generation,  the 
bird  prince  of  the  house  of  Brunswick   had   sat 
'welve-yearg  on  the  th;one  of  that  nation,  which 
(by  the  happy  issue  of  moderate  and  healing  coun- 
cils) was  to  be  made  Great  Britain,  he  should  see 
ids  son,  lord  Chancellor  of  England,  turn  ba".k  the 
current  of  hereditary  dignity  to  its  fountain,  and 
r,dse  him  to  an  higher  rank  of  peerage,  whilst  he 
enriched  the  family  with  a  new  one;  if,  amidst  these 
bright  and  happy  scenes  of  domestic  honor  and 
prosperity,  that  angel  should  have  drawn  up  the 
curtain,  and  unfolded  the  rising  glories  of  his 
country,  and  whils*  he  was  gazing  with  admiration 
on  the  then  commercial  grandeur  of  England,  the 
genius  shomd  point  out  to  him  a  little  speck,  scarce 
visible  in  the  mass  of  the  national  interest,  a  small 
seminal  principle,  rather  than  a  formed  body,  and 
should  tell  him — "young  man,  there  is  America, 
which  at  this  day  serves  for  little  more  than  to 
amuse  you  with  stories  of  savage  men,  and  uncouth 
manners;  yet  shall,  before  you  taste  of  death,  shew 
itself  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  commerce  which 
now  attracts  the  envy  of  the  world.      Whatever 
England  has  heen  growing  to  by  a  progressive  in- 
cease  of  improvements,  brought  in  by  variety  of 
people,  by  succession  of  civilizing  conquests  and 
civilizing  set  dements    in    a  series   of  seventeen 
hundred  years,  you  shall  see  as  much  added  to  her 
by  America,  in  the  course  of  a  single  life!"     If  this 
state  of  his  country  had  been  foretold  to  him,  would 
it  not  require  all  the  sanguine  credulity  of  youth, 
and  all  the  fervid  glow  of  enthusiasm,  to  make  him 
believe  it?— Fortunate  man,  he  has  lived  to  see  it! 
Fortunate  indeed,  if  he  lives  to  see  nothing  that 
shall  vary  the  prospect,  and  cloud  the  setting  of 
his  dayl 


Excuse  me,  sir,  if  turning  from  such  thoughts  I 
resume  this  comparative  view  once  more.  You 
iiave  seen  it  on  a  large  scale;  look  at  it  on  a  small 
one.  I  will  point  out  to  your  attention  a  particular 
i  .stance  of  it  in  the  single  province  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  year  1704  that  province  called  for  £11,459 
in  value  of  your  commodities,  native  and  foreign, 
lhis  was  the  whole.  What  did  it  demand  in  1772? 
Why,  nearly  fifty  times  as  much,  for  in  that  year 
the  export  to  Pennsylvania  was  £507,909  nearl/ 
equal  to  the  export  to  all  the  colonies  together  in 
die  first  period. 

I  choose,  6ir,  to  enter  into  these  minute  and  par- 
ticular details;  because  generalities,  which  in  all 
other  cases  are  apt  to  highten  and  raise  the  subject, 
have  here  a  tendency  to  sink  it.    When  we  spe^k 
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of  the  commerce  with  our  colonies,  fie' ion  lags 
tfter  truth;  invention  is  unfruitful;  and  imagination 
cold  and  barren. 

So  far,  sir,  as  to  the  importance  of  the  object  in 
the  view  of  its  commerce,  as  concerned  in  the  ex- 
ports from  England.  If  I  were  to  detail  the  im- 
ports, I  could  shew  bow  many  enjoyments  they 
procure  which  deceive  the  burthen  of  life;  how 
many  materials  which  invigorate  the  springs  of 
national  industry,  and  extend  and  animate  every  part 
of  our  foreign  and  c'omestic  commerce.  This  would 
be  a  curious  subject  indeed;  but  I  must  prescribe 
bounds  to  myself  in  a  matter  so  vast  and  various. 

I  pass,  therefore,  to  the  colonies  in  another  point 
of  view— their  agriculture.  This  they  have  pro- 
secuted with  such  a  spirit,  that,  besides  feeding 
plentifully  their  own  growing  multitude,  their 
annual  export  of  grain,  comprehending  rice,  has 
some  years  ago  exceeded  a  million  in  value;  of  their 
last  harvest,  I  am  persuaded  they  will  export  much 
more.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century  some  of 
these  colonies  imported  corn  from  the  mother 
country.  For  some  time  past  the  old  world  has 
been  fed  from  the  new.  The  scarcity  which  you 
have  felt  would  have  been  a  desolating  famine,  if 
this  child  of  your  old  age,  with  a  true  filial  piety, 
with  a  Roman  charity,  had  not  put  the  full  breast 
of  its  youthful  exuberance  to  the  mouth  of  its 
exhausted  parent. 

As  to  the  wealth  which  the  colonies  have  drawn 
from  the  sea  by  their  fisheries,  you  had  all  that 
matter  fully  opened  at  your  bar;  you  surely  thought 
those  acquisitions,  for  they  seemed  even  to  excite 
your  envy;  and  yet  the  spirit,  by  which  that  enter- 
prizing  employment  has  been  exercised,  ought 
rather,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  raised  your  esteem 
and  admiration.  And  pray,  sir,  what  in  the  world 
is  equal  to  it?  Pass  by  the  other  parts,  and  look, 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  New  England 
have  of  late  carried  on  the  whale  fishery.  Whilst 
we  follow  them  among  the  tumbling  mountains  of 
ice,  and  behold  them  penetrating  into  the  deepest 
frozen  recesses  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis's  Straits, 
whilst  we  are  looking  for  them  beneath  the  arctic 
circle,  we  hear  that  they  have  pierced  into  the 
opposite  region  of  polar  cold;  that  they  are  at  the 
antipodes,  and  engaged  under  the  frozen  serpent 
of  the  south.  Falkland  island,  which  seemed  too 
remote  and  romantic  an  object  for  the  grasp  ef 
national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage  and  resting  place 
in  the  progress  of  their  victorious  industry.  Nor 
is  the  equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them 


than  the  accumulated  winter  of  both  the  poles.  We 
know  t!ut  Whilst  some  of  them  dr.w  the  line  and 
strike  the  harpoon  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others 
run  the  longitude,  arul  pursue  the  gigantic  game 
along  the  coast  of  Brazil.  No  sea  but  what  is 
vexed  by  their  fisheries;  no  climate  that  is  not 
witness  to  their  oils.  Neither  the  perseverance 
of  Holland,  nor  the  activity  of  France,  nor  the 
dextrous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterprise, 
ever  carried  this  must  perilous  mode  of  handy  in- 
dustry to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  pushed 
by  this  recent  people;  a  people  who  are  still,  as  it 
were,  but  in  the  gristle,  and  not  yet  hardened  into 
the  bone  of  manhood.  When  I  contemplate  these 
things;  when  I  know  that  the  colonics  in  general  owe 
little  or  nothing  to  any  care  of  ours,  and  that  they 
are  not  squeezed  into  this  happy  form  by  the 
constraints  of  watchful  and  suspicious  government, 
but  that,  through  a  wise  and  Salutary  neglect,  a 
generous  nature  has  been  suffered  to  take  her  own 
way  to  perfection;  when  1  reflect  upon  these  efforts, 
when  I  see  how  profitable  they  have  been  to  us,  I 
feel  all  the  pride  of  power  sink,  and  all  presumption 
in  the  wisdom  of  human  contrivances  mell,  and  die 
away  within  me.  My  rigour  relents.  I  pardon 
something  to  the  spirit  of  liberty. 

I  am  sensible,  sir,  that  all  which  I  have  asserted 
in  my  detail,  is  admitted  in  the  gross;  but  that  quite 
a  different  conclusion  is  drawn  from  it.  America, 
gentlemen,  1  say  is  a  noble  object.  It  is  an  object 
well  worth  fighting  for.  Certainly  it  is,  if  fighting 
a  people  be  the  best  way  of  gaining  them;  gentle- 
men, in  this  respect,  will  be  led  to  their  choice  of 
means  by  their  complexions  and  their  habits.  Those 
who  understand  the  military  art,  will  of  course  have 
some  predilection  for  it.  Those  who  wield  the 
thunder  of  the  state,  may  have  more  confidence  m 
the  efficacy  of  arms.  But  I  confess,  possibly  for 
want  of  this  knowledge,  my  opinion  is  much  more 
in  favor  of  prudent  management  than  of  force;  con- 
sidering force  not  as  an  odious,  but  a  feeble  instru- 
ment, for  preserving  a  people,  so  numerous,  so  ac- 
tive, so  growing,  so  spirited  as  this,  in  aprofitabls 
and  subordinate  connexion  with  us. 

First,  sir,  permit  me  to  observe  that  the  use  of 
force  alone  is  but  temporary;  it  may  subdue  for  a 
moment,  but  it  does  not  remove  the  necessity  of 
subduing  again;  and  a  nation  is  not  governed,  which 
is  perpetually  to  be  conquered. 

My  next  object  is  its  uncertainty;  terror  is  not 
always  the  effect  of  force;  and  an  armament  is  not 
a  victory.    If  you  do  not  succeed,  you  are  without 
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rec'  urce;  for,  concilia. ion  fiilinfr,  force  remains; 
but,  force  failing,  no  further  hope  of  reconciliation 
is  left.  Power  and  authority  are  sometimes  bough  • 
by  kindness;  but  they  ci>n  never  be  begged  as  alms 
fey  an  impoverished  and  defeated  violence. 

A  farther  objection  to  force  is,  that  you  impair  the 
object  by  your  very  endeavors  to  preserve  it.  The 
thing  you  fought  for,  is  not  the  thing  which  you  re- 
cover; but  depreciated,  sunk,  waited,  and  consum- 
ed in  the  contest.  No  hir.g  less  will  content  me 
than  whole  America.  J  do  not  choose  to  consume 
its  strength  along  with  our  own,  because  in  all 
parts  it  is  the  British  strength  that  I  consume.  1 
do  not  choose  to  be  caught  by  a  foreign  enemy  at 
the  end  of  this  exhausting  conflict;  and  still  less 
in  the  midst  of  it.  I  may  escape,  but  f  can  make 
no  insurance  against  such  an  event.  Let  me  add, 
that  I  do  not  choose  wholly  to  break  the  Ameri- 
can  spirit,  because  it  is  the  spirit  that  has  made  the 
country. 

Lastly,  we  have  no  sort  of  experience  in  favor 
of  force  as  an  instrument  in  the  rule  of  our  colonies 
Their  growth  and  their  utility  hits  been  owing  to 
methods  altogether  different.  Our  ancient  indul 
gence  has  been  said  to  be  pursued  to  a  fault.  I 
may  be  so.  But  we  know,  if  feeling  is  evidence, 
that  ouv  fault  was  more  tolerable  than  our  attempt 
to  mend  it,  and  our  sin  far  more  salutary  than  our 
penitence. 

These,  sir,  are  my  reasons  for  not  entertaining 
that  high  opinion  of  untried  force,  by  which  mam 
gentlemen,  for  whose  sentiments  inoth-  rparticulurs 
I  have  great  respect,  seem  to  be  so  great  ly  cap  ivat- 
ed.  But  there  is  still  behind  a  .hird  consideration 
concerning  this  object,  which  serves  to  determine 
my  opinu  n  on  the  son  of  policy  which  ought  <o  be 
pursued  in  the  managementof  America,  even  more 
than  its  population  and  its  commerce,  I  mean  its 
temper  and  character. 


In  this  character  of  the  Americans  a  love  of  free 
dom  is  the  predominating  feature,  which  marks  and 
distinguishes  the  whole;  and  as  an  ardent  is  always 
a  jealous  flection,  \  our  colonies  become  suspicion-, 
restive,  and  untractable,  whenever  they  see  the  least 
attempt  to  wrest  from  them  by  force,  or  shuffle 
from  them  by  chicane,  what  they  think  the  only 
advantage  worth  living  for.  This  fierce  spirit  of 
liberty  is  stronger  in  the  English  colonies  probably 
than  in  any  other  people  of  the  earth,  and  th;s  from 
a  great  variety  of  powerful  causes;  which,  to  under 
stand  the  true  temper  of  their  minds,  and  the 


directions  which   this  spirit  tak  s,  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  lay  open  somewhat  more  largely. 

First,  the  people  of  the  colonies  are  descendents 
of  Englishmen.     England,  S'r,   is  a  ration  which 
st ill  I  hope   respec's,  and   formerly   adored  her 
freedom.     The  colonists  emigrated  from  you,  when 
this  part  of  your  character  was  most  predominant; 
and  they  took  this  bias  and  direction  the  moment 
they  partpd  from  your  hands.     Thpy  are  therefore 
not  only  devoted  to  liberty,  bu\  to  liherty  accord- 
ing to  English  ideas,  and  on  English  principles. 
Abstract  liberty,  like  other  mere  abstractions,  is 
not  be  foiled      Liberty  inheres  in  some  sensible  ob- 
ject; and  every  nation  has  formed  to  itself  some 
favorite  point  which  by  way  of  eminence  becomes 
^he  criterion  of  their  happiness.     It  happened,  yotl 
know,  sir,  that  the  great  contests  for  freedom  in 
this  country  were  from  the  earliest  times  ohiefly 
upon  the  question  of  taxing.     Most  of  the  contests 
in  the  ancient  commonwealths  turned  primarily  on 
the  right  of  election   of  magistrates;  or  on  the 
balance  among  the  several  orders  of  the  state.  The 
ques  ion  of  money  was  not  with  them  sp  immediate. 
But  in  England  it  was  otherwise,  on  this  point  of 
taxes,  the  ablest  pets,  and  most  eloquent  tongue* 
have  been  exercised;  the  greatest  spirits  have  acted, 
.md  suffered. 

In  order  to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction  concern* 
ing  the  importance  of  this  point,  it  was  not  only 
necessary  for  those,  who  in  argument  defended  the 
excellence  of  the  English  constitution,  to  insist  on 
his  privilege  of  granting  money  as  a  dry  point  of 
fact,  and  to  prove  that  the  right  had  been  acknow- 
ledged in  ancient  parchments  and  blind  usages,  to 
reside  in  a  certain  body  called  an  house  of  com- 
mons.    They  went  much  further;  they  attempted 
t     prove,  and  they   succeeded,  that  in  theory  it 
might  to  be  so  from  the  particular  nature  of  a 
i.ouse  of  commons,  as  an  immediate  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  whether  the  old  records   had 
delivered  this  oracle  or  not.     They  took  infinite 
pains  to  inculcate,  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that 
in  all  monarchies  the  people  musf  In  effect  them- 
selves mediately  or  immediately  poshes  the  power 
of  granting  their  own  money,  or  no  shadow  of  li- 
berty could  subsist.     The  colonies  draw  from  you, 
as  whh  their  life  blood,  these  ideas  and  principles. 
Theirlove  of  liberty,  as  with  you,  fixed  and  attached 
on  this  specfic  point  of  taxing.     Liberty  might  be 
safe,  or  might  be  endangered  in  twenty  other  par- 
ticulars,  without   their  being  much   pleased   or 
alarmed.     Here  they   felt  its  pulse;  and  as   they 
found  that  beat,  they  thought  themselves  sick  ot 
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sound.  1  do  not  say  whether  they  were  right  dt 
wrong  in  applying  your  general  arguments  to  their 
own  case.  It  is  not  easy  indeed  to  make  a  monopoly 
of  theorems  and  corollaries.  The  fact  is,  that  they 
did  thus  apply  those  general  arguments;  and  your 
mode  of  governing  them,  whether  through  lenity 
or  indolence,  through  wisdom  or  mistake,  confirm 
them  in  the  imagination  that  they,  as  well  as  you, 
had  an  interest  in  these  common  principles. 

They  were  further  confirmed  in  this  pleasing 
error  by  the  form  of  their  provincial  legislative 
assemblies.  Their  governments  are  popular  in  an 
high  degree,  some  are  merely  popular;  in  all,  the 
popular  representative  is  the  most  weighty;  and 
this  share  of  the  people  in  their  ordinary  govern- 
snent  never  fails  to  inspire  them  wi'h  lofty  se^ti- 
ments,  and  with  a  strong  aversion  from  whatever 
tends  to  deprive  them  of  their  chief  importance. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  this  necessary  opera- 


spirit  of  liberty,  is  predominant  in  most  of  the 
northern  provinces;  where  the  church  of  England^ 
notwithstanding  its  legal  rights,  is  in  reality  no 
more  ihan  a  sort  of  private  sect;  not  composing 
must  probably  the  tenth  of  the  people.  The  colonists 
left  England  when  this  spirit  was  high:  and  in  the 
emigrants  was  the  highest  of  all,  and  even  that 
strain  of  foreigners,  which  has  been  constantly 
flowing  into  these  colonies,  has  for  the  greatest 
part,  been  composed  of  dissenters  from  the  estab- 
lishments of  their  several  countries;  find  have 
brought  with  them  a  temper  and  character  far  from 
alien  to  that  of  a  people  with  whom  they  mixed. 

Sir,  I  can  perceive,  by  their  manner,  that  some 
gentleman  object  to  the  latiiude  of  this  description: 
because  in  the  southern  colonies  the  church  of  Eng- 
land forms  a  large  body,  and  has  a  regular  establish" 
ment.  It  is  certainly  true.  There  is,  however,  a 
circumstance  attending  these  colonies,  which  in  my 
opinion,  fully  counterbalances  this  difference,  and 


tionof  the  form  of  government,  religion  would  have  i  makes  the  spirit  of  liberty  still  more  high   and 


given  it  a  complete  effect.  Religion,  always  a  prin 
ciple  of  energy,  in  this  new  people,  is  no  way  worn 
out  or  impaired;  and  their  mode  of  professing  it  is 
also  one  main  cause  of  this  free  spirit.  The  peo- 
ple are  protestants;  and  of  that  kind  which  is  the 
most  averse  to  all  implicit  submission  of  mind  and 
opinion. 

This  is  a  persuasion  not  only  favorable  to  liberty 
but  built  upon  it.  I  do  not  think,  sir,  that  the  rea- 
son of  this  averseness  in  the  dissenting  churches, 
from  all  that  lo  ks  like  absdue  government,  is  so 
much  to  be  sought  in  their  religious  tenets,  as  in 
their  history.  Every  one  knows,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  is  at  least  coeval  with  most  of  the 
governments  where  it  prevails;  that  it  has  generally 
gone  hand  in  hand  with  them,  and  received  great 
favor  and  every  kind  of  support  from  authority. 
The  church  of  England  too  was  formed  from  her 
cradle  under  the  nursing  care  of  regular  govern- 
ment. Rut  the  dissenting  interests  have  sprung 
up  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  ordinary  powers 
of  the  world;  aud  could  justify  that  opposition 
only  on  a  strong  claim  to  natural  liberty.  Their 
very  existence  depended  on  the  powerful  and 
unremitted  assertion  of  that  claim.  All  Pro- 
testantism, even  the  most  cold  and  passive,  is  a 
sort  of  dissent.  But  the  religion  most  prevalent  in 
our  northern  colonies,  is  a  refinement  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  resistance,  it  is  the  diffidence  of  dissent; 
and  the  protestantism  of  the  protestant  religion. 


haughty  than  in  those  to  the  northward.  It  is  that 
in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas,  they  have  a  vast 
multitude  of  slaves.  Where  this  is  the  case  in  any 
part  of  the  world,  those  who  are  free,  are  by  far 
the  most  proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom.  Free- 
dom is  to  them  not  only  an  enjoyment,  but  a  kind 
of  rank  and  privilege.  Not  seeing  there  that  free- 
dom, as  in  countries  where  it  is  a  common  blessing, 
and  as  broad  and  general  as  the  air,  may  be  united 
with  much  abject  toil,  with  great  misery,  with  all 
the  exterior  of  servitude,  liberty  looks  amongst 
them  like  something  that  is  more  noble  and  liberal. 
I  do  not  mean,  sir,  to  commend  the  superior 
morality  of  this  sentiment,  which  has  at  least  as 
much  pride  as  virtue  in  it,  but  I  cannot  alter  the 
nature  of  man.  The  fact  is  so,  and  these  people 
of  the  southern  coloi.ies  are  much  more  strongly, 
and  with  an  higher  and  more  stubborn  spirit, 
attached  to  liberty  than  those  of  the  northward. 
Such  were  all  the  ancient  commonwealths;  such, 
were  our  Gothic  ancestors;  such  in  our  days  were 
the  Poles;  »nd  such  will  be  all  masters  of  slaves, 
who  are  not  slaves  themselves.  In  such  a  people 
the  haughtiness  of  domination  combines  with  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  fortifies  it,  and  renders  it  iuvinci- 
ble. 

To  impoverish  the  colonies  in  general,  and  ia 
particular  to  arrest  the  noble  course  of  their  marine 
enterprizes,  would  be  a  more  easy  ta>k,  I  freely 
confess  it.     We  have  shewn  a  disposition  even  to 


This  religion,  under  a  variety  of  denominations,  continue  the  restraint   after  the  offence,   looking 
agreeing  in  nothing  but  in  the  communion  of  the  J  on  ourselves  as  rivals  to  our  colonies,  and  persuad- 
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ed  that  of  course  we  must  gain  all  that  they  sha'l 
lose.  Much  mischief  we  may  certainly  do.  The 
power  inadequate  to  all  other  things  is  often  more 
than  sufficient  for  this.  I  do  not  look  on  the  direct 
and  immediate  power  of  the  colonies  to  resist  our 
violence  as  very  formidable.  In  this,  however,  I 
may  be  mistaken.  But  when  I  consider,  that  we 
have  colonies  for  no  purpose  but  to  be  serviceable 
to  us,  it  seems  to  my  poor  understanding  a  little 
preposterous,  to  make  them  unserviceable,  in  order 
lo  keep  them  obedient.  It  is,  in  truth,  nothing 
more  than  the  old,  and,  as  I  thought,  exploded 
problem  of  tyranny,  which  proposes  to  beggar  i'.s 
subjects  into  submission.  But  remember  when 
you  have  completed  your  system  of  impoverish- 
ment,  that  nature  still  proceeds  in  her  ordinary 
course;  that  discontent  will  increase  with  misery; 
and  that  there  are  critical  moments  in  the  fortune 
of  all  states,  when  they,  who  are  too  weak  to  con- 
tribute to  your  prosperity,  may  be  strong  enough 
to  complete  your  ruin.  Spoliatis  arma  supersunt. 
The  temper  and  character,  which  prevail  in  our 
colonies,  are,  I  am  afraid,  unalterable  by  any  hu- 
man art.  We  cannot,  I  fear,  falsify  the  pedigree 
of  this  fierce  people,  and  persuade  them  that  they 
are  not  sprung  from  a  nation,  in  whose  veins  the 
blood  of  freedom  circulates.  The  language,  in 
which  they  would  hear  you  tell  them  this  tale, 
would  detect  the  imposition;  your  speech  would 
betray  you.  An  Englishman  is  the  unfittest  per- 
son on  earth  to  argue  another  Englishman  into 
slavery. 

I  think  it  is  nearly  as  little  in  our  power  to 
change  their  republican  religion,  as  their  free 
descent;  or  to  substitute  the  Roman  Catholic  as  a 
penalty,  or  the  church  of  England  as  an  improve, 
ment.  The  mode  of  inquisition  and  dragooning 
is  going  out  of  fashion  in  the  old  world,  and  I 
should  not  confide  much  to  their  efficacy  in  the 
new.  The  education  of  the  Americans  is  also  on 
the  same  unalterable  bottom  with  their  religion. 
You  cannot  persuade  them  to  burn  their  books  of 
curious  science;  to  banish  their  lawyers  from  their 
courts  of  law,  or  to  quench  the  lights  of  theirassem 
blies,  by  refusing  to  choose  those  persons  who  are 
best  read  in  their  privileges.  It  would  be  no  less 
impracticable  to  think  of  wholly  annihilating  the 
popular  assemblies,  in  which  these  lawyers  sit  — 
The  army,  by  which  we  must  govern  in  their  place, 
would  be  far  more  chargeable  to  us,  not  quite  so 
effectual,  and  perhaps  in  the  end,  full  as  difficult 
to  be  kept  in  obedience. 

With  regard  to  the  high  aristocratic  spirit  of 


Virginia  and  the  southern  colonies,  it  has  been  pro* 
i-osed,  I  know,  to  reduce  it  by  declaring  a  general 
enfranchisement  of  their  slaves.  This  project  has 
had  its  advocates  and  panegyrists;  yet  I  never  couli 
argue  myself  into  an  opinion  of  it.  Slaves  are  often 
much  attached  to  their  mas  ers.  A  general  wild! 
offer  of  liberty  would  not  always  be  accepted. — 
History  furnishes  few  instances  of  it.  It  is  some- 
times as  hard  to  persuade  slaves  «o  be  free,  as  it 
is  to  compel  freemen  to  he  slaves,  and  in  this 
auspicious  scheme,  we  should  have  both  these 
pleasing  tasks  on  our  hands  at  once.  But  when 
we  talk  of  enfranchisement,  do  we  not  perceive 
that  the  American  masters  may  enfranchise  too, 
and  arm  servile  hands  in  defence  of  freedom?  A 
measure  to  which  other  people  have  had  recourse 
more  than  once,  and  not  without  success,  in  a 
desperate  situation  of  their  affairs. 

Slaves,  as  these  unfortunate  black  people  are,  and 
dull  as  all  men  are  from  slavery,  must  they  not  a 
little  suspect  the  offer  of  freedom  from  that  very 
nation  which  has  sold  them  to  their  present  mas- 
ters? From  that  nation,  one  of  whose  causes  of 
quarrel  with  those  masters,  is  their  refusal  to  deal 
any  more  in  that  inhuman  traffic?  An  offer  of  free* 
dom  from  England  would  come  ra>her  oddly, 
shipped  to  them  in  an  African  vessel,  which  is 
refused  an  entry  into  the  ports  of  Virginia  and 
Carolinia,  with  a  cargo  of  three  hundred  Angola 
negroes.  It  would  be  curious  to  see  the  Guinea 
captain  attempting  at  the  same  instant  to  publish 
his  proclamation  of  liberty,  and  to  advertise  his 
sale  of  slaves. 

But  let  us  suppose  all  these  moral  difficulties 
got  over.  The  ocean  remains.  You  cannot  pump 
this  dry,  and  as  long  as  it  continues  in  its  present 
bed,  so  long  all  the  causes  which  weaken  authority 
by  distance  will  continue.  "Ye  Gods  annihilate 
but  space  and  time,  and  make  two  lovers  happy!" 
Was  a  pious  and  passionate  prayer,  but  just  as 
reasonable  as  many  of  the  serious  wishes  of  very 
grave  and  solemn  politicians. 

If  then,  sir,  it  seems  almost  desperate  to  think 
of  any  alternative  course  for  changing  the  moral 
causes  (and  not  quite  easy  to  remove  the  natural) 
which  produce  prejudices  '.rreconcileable  to  the 
late  exercise  of  our  authority;  but  that  the  spirit 
infallibly  will  continue,  and  continuing,  will  pro- 
duce such  effects,  as  now  embarrass  us,  the  second 
mode  under  consideration  is  to  prosecute  that 
spirit  in  its  overt  acts  as  criminial. 

At  this  proposition  I  must  pause  a  moment.  The 
1  thing  seems  a  great  deal  too  big  for  my  ideas  of 
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Will  it  not  teach  them  that  the  government,  agairst 
which  a  claim  of  liberty  is  tantamount  to  hi,?!! 
treason,  is  a  government  to  which  submission  is 
equivalent  to  slavery?  It  may  not  always  be  quite 
convenient  to  impress  dependent  communities  with 
such  an  idea. 

We  are,  indeed,  in  all  disputes  with  the  colo- 
a<ntate  the  several  communities  which  compose  allies,  by  the  necessity  of  things,  the  judg?.  It  is 
great  empire.  It  looks  tome  to  be  narrow  and  true,  sir.  But  I  confess  that  the  character  of  j'tidge 
pedantic,  to  apply  the  ordinary  ideas  of  criminal  in  my  own  cause,  is  a  thing  that  frightens  me.-- 
iusticeto  this  great  public  contest.     I  do  not  know  j  Instead  of  filling  me  with  pride,  I  am  exceedingly 


jurisprudence.  It  should  seem,  to  my  way  of  con 
ceiving  such  matters,  that  'here  is  a  very  wide 
difference  in  reason  and  policy,  between  the  mode  of 
proceeding  on  the  irregular  conduct  of  scattered 
individuals,  or  even  of  bands  of  men,  who  disturb 
order  within  the  state,  and  the  civil  dissentions 
which  may,  from  time  to  time,  on  great  questions, 


the  method  of  drawing  up  an  indictment  against 
a  whole  people.  I  cannot  insult  and  ridicule  the 
feelings  of  millions  of  my  fellow  creatures,  as  sir 
Edward  Coke  insulted  one  excellent  individual 
(sir  Walter  Rawleigh)  at  the  bar.  I  am  not  ripe 
to  pass  sentence  on  the  gravest  public  bodies, 
entrusted  with  magistracies  of  great  authori  y  and 
dignity,  and  charged  with  the  safety  of  their  fel- 


humbled  by  it.  I  cannot  proceed  with  a  stern, 
assured,  judicial  character.  I  must  have  these 
hesitations  as  long  as  I  am  compelled  to  recollecr, 
that,  in  my  little  reading  upon  such  contests  as 
these,  the  sense  of  mankind  has,  at  least,  as  often 
decided  against  1he  superior  as  the  subordinate 
power.  Sir,  let  me  add  too,  that  the  opinion  of 
my  having  some  abstract  right  in  my  favor,  would 


low-citizens,  upon  the  very  same  title  that  I  am.  1  not  put  me  much  at  my  ease  in  passing  sentence, 
really  thiik  hat,  for  wise  men,  this  is  not  judicious;  |  unless  I  could  be  sure  that  there  were  no  rights 
for  sober  men,  not  decent;  for  minds  tinctured  with  which,  in  their  exercises  under  certain  circum- 
humanity,  not  mild  and  merciful.  stances,  were  not  the  most  odious  of  all  wrongs, 

and  the  most  vexatious  of  all  injustice.     Sir,  these 

Perhaps,  sir,  I  am  mistaken  in  my  idea  of  an  em-  j  considerations  have  great  weight  with  me,  when  I 

pire,  as  distinguished  from  a  single  state  or  king    finc]  things  so  circumstanced,  that  I  see  the  same 


dom.  But  my  idea  of  it  is  this,  that  an  empire  is 
the  aggregate  of  many  states  under  one  common 
head;  whether  this  head  be  a  monarch  or  a  presid- 
ing republic.  It  does,  in  such  constitutions,  f.  e- 
quently  happen  (and  nothing  but  the  dismal,  cold, 
dead  uniformity  of  servitude  can  prevent  its  hap 
pening)  that  the  subordinate  parts  have  many  local 
privileges  and  immunities.  Between  these  pri- 
vileges, and  the  supreme  common  authority,  the 
line  may  be  extremely  nice.  Of  course  disputes, 
often  too,  very  bitter  disputes,  and  much  ill-blood, 
will  arise.  But  though  every  privilege  is  an 
exemption  (in  the  case)  from  the  ordinary  exer- 
cise of  the  supreme  authority,  it  is  no  denial  of  it. 
The  claim  of  privilege  seems  rather,  ex  vi  termini, ■ 


party,  at  once  a  civil  litigant  Against  me  in  a  point 
of  right,  and  a  culprit  before  me,  while  I  sit  as  a 
criminal  judge,  on  acts  of  his  whose  moral  quality 
is  to  be  decided  upon  the  merits  of  that  very 
litigation.  Men  are  every  now  and  then  put,  by 
the  complexity  of  human  affairs,  into  strange  situa- 
tions; but  justice  is  the  same,  let  the  judge  be  in 
what  situation  he  will. 

There  is,  sir.  also  a  circumstance  which  con- 
vinces me  that  this  mode  of  criminal  proceeding 
is  not  (tit  least  in  the  present  stage  of  our  contest) 
altogether  expedient;  which  is  nothing  less  than 
the  conduct  of  those  very  persons  who  have  seemed 
to  adopt  that  mode,  by  lately  declaring  a  rebellion 


in  Massachusetts'  Bay,  as  they  had  formerly  ad- 
to  imply  a  superior  power.  For  to  talk  of  the  pri  dressed  to  have  traitors  brought  hither  under  an 
vileges  of  a  state,  or  of  a  person,  who  has  no  su-  act  0f  Henry  tne  eighth  for  trial.  For  though 
perior,  is  hardly  any  betterthan  speaking  nonsense,  rebellion  is  declared,  it  is  not  proceeded  against 


Now,  in  such  unfortunate  quarrels,  among  the 
component  parts  of  a  great  political  union  of  com- 
munities, I  can  scarcely  conceive  any  thing  more 
completely  imprudent,  than  for  the  head  of  the  em- 
pire te  insist,  that  if  any  privilege  is  pleaded 
against  his  will,  or  his  acts,  that  his  whole  au- 
thority is  denied,  instantly  to  proclaim  rebellion; 
to  beat  to  arms,  and  to  put  the  offending  provinces 
under  the  ban.     Will  not  this,  sir,  very  soon  teach 

the  provinces  to  make  no  distinctions  on  their  part? 
30. 


as  such;  nor  have  any  steps  been  taken  towards 
the  apprehension  or  conviction  of  any  individual 
offender,  either  on  our  late  or  our  former  address; 
but  modes  of  public  coercion  have  been  adopted, 
and  such  as  have  much  more  resemblance  to  a 
sort  of  qualified  hostility  towards  an  independent 
power  than  the  punishment  of  rebellious  subjects. 
All  this  seems  rather  inconsistent,  but  it  shews 
how  difficult  it  is  to  apply  these  juridical  ideas  to 
our  present  case,. 
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In  this   situation,   let   us   seriously  and  coolly ,  on  the  contrary,  a  right  of  taxation  is  necessarily 
ponder.   What  is  it  we  have  got  by  all  our  menaces,  involved  in  the  general  principle  of  legislation,  and 

which  have  been  many  am';  ferocious!1     What  ad-  inseparable  from  the  ordinary  3upreme  power? 

vantage  have  we  derived  from  the  penal  laws  we  These    are    deep    questions,  where    great  names 


have  passed,  and  which,  for  the  time,  have  been 
severe  and  numerous?     What  advances    have   we 


milifate  against  each  other;  where  reason  is  per- 
plexed, and  an  appeal  to  au-horities  only  thickens 


made  towards  our  object  by  the  sending  of  a  force  the  confusion.     For  high  and  reverend  authorities 
which,  by  land  and  sea,  is  no  contemptible  strength?;  lift  up  their  heads  on  both  sides,  and  there  is  no 


Has  the  disorder  abated?  Nothing  less.— When  1 
see  things  in  this  situation,  after  such  confident 
hopes,  bold  promises,  and  active  exertions,  I  cen- 


sure footing  in  the  middle.  This  point  is  the 
great  Serbonian  bog,  betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount 
Cassius  old,  where  armies  whole  have  sunk.     I  do 


not,  for  my  life,  avoid  a  suspicion  that  the  plan  itself  j  not  intend  to  be  overwhelmed  in  that  bog,  though 

is  not  correctly  right.  in  such  respectable  company.     The  question  with 

TP  ,.    .   .,  ,    c  .,  r  .,  .        ..   I  me  is,  not  whether  vou  have  a  right  to  render  your 

It  then  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  this  spirit  I  .         .  5 


of  American  liberty  be,  for  the  greater  part,  or 
rather  entirely,  impracticable;  if  the  ideas  of  crimi- 
nal process  be  inapplicable,  or,  if  applicable,  are 


people  miserable,  but  whether  it  is  not  your  in- 
terest to  make  them  happy?     It  is  not  what  a  law- 
jyer  tells  me  I  may  do,  but  what  humanity,  reason, 

~! and  justice  tells  me  I  ought  to  do.     Is  a  politic 
in  the  lushest  degree  inexpedient,  what  way  yet  i  °  ' 

act   the  worse  for  being  a  generous   one?     Is   no 

concession  proper,  but  that  which  is  made  from 

your  want  of  right  to  keep  what  you  gran  ?     Or 


remains?  No  way  is  open  but  the  third  and  last; 
to  comply  witli  the  American  spirit  as  necessary, 
or  if  you  please,  to  submit  to  it  as  a  necessary  evil. 


If  we  adopt  this  mode,  if  we  mean  to  conciliate 
.and  concede,  let  us  see  of  what  nature  the  con- 
cession ought  to  be?  To  ascertain  the  nature  of 
our  concession,  we  must  look  at  their  complaint. 
The  colonies  complain  that  they  have  not  the 
characteristic  mark  and  seal  of  British  freedom. 
TLey  complain,  that  they  are  taxed  in  a  parliament, 
in  which  they  are  not  represented.  If  you  mean 
to  satisfy  them  at  all,  you  must  satisfy  them  with 
jegard  to  this  complaint.  If  you  mean  to  please 
any  people,  you  must  give  thern  the  boon  which 
they  ask;  not  what  you  may  think  better  for  them, 
hut  of  a  kind  totally  different.  Such  an  act  may 
be  a  wise  regulation,  but  it  is  no  concession;  where- 
as our  present  theme  is  the  mode  of  giving  satisfac- 
tion. 

Sir,  I  think  you  must  perceive,  that  I  am  resolved 
this  day  to  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  taxation.  Some  rentlemen 
startle — but  it  is  true.  I  put  it  totally  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  less  than  nothing  in  my  considera- 
tion. I  do  not  indeed  wonder,  nor  will  you,  sir, 
that  gentlemen  of  profound  learning  are  fond  of 
displaying  it  on  this  profound  subject.  But  my  con- 


does  it  lessen  the  grace  or  dignity  of  relaxing  in 
the  exercise  of  an  odious  claim,  because  you  have 
your  evidence  room  full  of  titles,  and  all  those 
arms?  Of  what  avail  are  they,  when  the  reason  of 
the  thing  tells  me,  that  the  assertion  of  title  is  the 
loss  of  my  suit;  and  that  I  could  do  nothing  but 
wound  myself  by  the  use  of  my  own  weapons? 

Such  is  stedfastly  my  opinion  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  keeping  up  the  concord  of  this  empire 
by  a  unity  of  spirit,  though  in  a  diversity  of  opera- 
tions; that,  if  I  were  sure  the  colonists  had,  at  their 
leaving  this  country,  sealed  a  regular  compact  of 
servitude;  that  they  had  solemnly  abjured  all  the 
rights  of  citizens;  that  they  had  made  a  vow  to 
renounce  all  ideas  of  liberty,  for  them  and  their 
posterity,  to  all  generations;  yet  I  should  hold  my- 
self obliged  to  conform  to  the  temper  I  found 
universally  prevalent  in  my  own  day,  and  to  govern 
two  millions  of  men,  impatient  of  servitude,  on  the 
principles  of  freedom.  I  am  not  determining  a  point 
of  law;  I  am  restoring  tranquility,  and  the  general 
character  and  situation  of  a  people  must  determine 
what  sort  of  government  is  fitted  for  them.  That 
point  nothing  else  can  or  ought  to  determine. 

My  idea,  therefore,  without  considering  whether 
sideralion  is  narrow,  confined,  and  wholly  limited  we  yield  as  matter  of  right,  or  grant  as  matter  of 
to  the  policy  of  the  question.  I  do  not  examine,  favor,  is  to  admit  the  people  of  our  colonies  into 
whether  the  giving  away  a  man's  money  be  a  an  interest  in  the  constitution;  and,  by  recording 
power  excepted  and  reserved  out  of  the  general  that  admission  in  the  journals  of  parliament,  to  give 
trust  of  government,  and  how  far  all  mankind,  in  them  as  strong  an  assurance  as  the  nature  of  the 
all  forms  of  polity,  are  entitled  to  an  exercise  of  thing  will  admit,  that  we  mean  forever  to  adhere  to 
that  right  by  the  charter  of  nature.     Or  whether,!  that  solemn  declaration  of  systematic  indulgence, 
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the  advocates  of  colony  taxes  to  a  clear  admission 
of  the  futility  of  the  scheme,  then,  sir,  the  sleeping 
trade  laws  revive  from  their  trance;  and  this,  unless 
taxation  is  to  be  kept  sacred,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  as  a  counterguard  and  security  of  the  laws  of 
trade. 

Then,  sir,  you  keep  up  revenue  laws  whioh  are 
mischievous,  in  order  to  preserve  trade  la>vs  that 
are  useless;  such  is  the  wisdom  of  our  plan  in  both 
its  members.  They  are  separately  given  up  as  of 
no  value,  and  yet  one  is  always  to  be  defended  for 
the  sake  of  the  other.  But  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  noble  lord,  nor  wiih  the  pamphlet  from  whence 
have  few  American  financiers.  But  our  misfortune!  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  these  ideas,  concerning 
is,  we  are  too  acute,  we  are  too  exquisite  in  ourl  the  inutility  of  the  trade  laws.  For  without  idoliz- 
conjeciures  of  the  future,  for  men  oppressed  withjing*  th™.  1  am  sure  they  are  still,  in  many  ways, 
such  great  and  present  evils.  The  more  moderate  I0'  £reat  "se  to  us;  and  in  former  times  they  have 
among  the  opnosers  of  parliamentary  concession  I heen  of  the  greatest.  They  do  confine,  and  they 
freely  confess,  that  they  hope  no  good  from  taxation,  do  £restly  narrow,  the  market  for  the  Americans, 
but  they  apprehend  thecolonisls  have  farther  views,!  D'at  m.v  perfect  conviction  of  this  does  not  help  me 
and  if  this  point  were  conceded,  they  would  instant-' in  the  least  to  decern  how  the  revenue  laws  form 
ly  attack  the  trade  laws.      These  gentlemen  arejany  security  whatsoever  to  the  commercial  regula- 


Some  years  ago  the  repeal  of  a  revenue  act,  up- 
on its  understood  principle,  might  have  served  to 
shew  that  we  intended  an  unconditional  abatement 
of  the  exercise  of  a  taxing  power.  Such  a  mea- 
sure was  then  sufficient  to  remove  all  suspicion, 
and  to  give  perfect  content.  But  unfortunate 
events,  since  that  time,  may  make  something  far- 
ther necessary,  and  not  more  necessary  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  colonies  than  for  the  dignity  and 
consistency  of  our  own  future  proceedings. 

I  have  taken  a  very  incorrect  measure  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  house,  if  this  proposal  in  itself 
would  be  received  with  dislike.     I  think,  sir,  we 


tions;  or  that  these  commercial  regulations  ire  -he 
true  ground  of  the  quarrel,  or  that  the  giving  away, 
in  any  one  instance  of  authority,  is  to  lose  all  vhat 


One  fact  is  clear  and  indisputable.     The  public 


convinced,  that  this  was  the   intention  from  the 

beginning,  and  the  quarrel  of  the  Americans  with 

taxation  was  no  more  than  a  cloke  and  a  cover  to 

this  design.     Such  has  been  the  language  even  of  |may  l^m^n  uuconceded. 

a  gentleman*  of  real  moderation,  and  of  a  natural 

temper   well  adjusted  to   fair  and  equal   govern • 

,  .  .....  .      ,      ;  and  avowed  origin  of  this  quarrel  was  on  taxation. 

ment.     I  am,  however,  sir,  not  a  little  surprised  at)  .  3 

,.•.,.,-,.  ,  T,         -  ,  ,|This  quarrel  has  indeed  brought  on  new  disputes, 

this  kind  of  discourse,  whenever  I  hear  itj  and  I  r-       ' 

.     ,  „    .  Ion  new  questions-,  but  certainly  the  least   bitter, 

am  more  surprised,  on  account  ol  the  arguments]      ,    , 

...    .  \     ..  '-   ',  .  .  ,°  ,and  the  rewest  of  all,  on  the  trade  laws.     To  ridge 

which  I  constantly  hnd  in  company  with  it,  and      ,  .  ,       „    ,  ,  jo 

.  «  '  I  which   of  the  two   be   the   real   radical  cause  of 

which  are  often  urged  from  the  same  mouths,  and:  .  .  ... 

,,      .  ,  ,        |  quarrel,  we  have  to  see  whether  the  commercial 

on  the  same  day.     tor  instance,  when  we  allege    ,.  ,.  ,    .         ,        „    . 

...  .■'•,.         disptue  did,  in  order  of  time,  precede  the  dispute 

that  it  is  against  reason  to  tax  a  neople  under  so  ...     nr„         . 

.  '      '  Ion  taxation?     1  here  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence 

many   res'raints   to  trade  as   the  Americans,   the|,  „  ,,  .    . 

'or  it.     Next,  to  enable  us  to  judge  whether  at  this 


noble  lord-j-  in  the  blue  riband  shall  tell  you,  that 
the  restraints  on  trade  are  futile  and  useless;  of 
no  advantage  to  us,  and  of  no  burthen  to  those  on 
whom  they  are  imposed;  that  the  trade  to  America 
is  not  secured  by  the  acts  of  navigation,  but  by  the 
natural  and  irresistible  advantage  of  a  commericial 
preference. 

Such  is  the  merit  of  the  trade  laws  in  this  posture 
of  the  debate.  But  when  strong  internal  circum- 
stances are  urged  against  the  taxes;  when  the 
scheme  is  dissected;  when  experience  and  the  na 
ture  of  things  are  brought  to  prove,  and  do  prove, 
the  utter  impossibility  of  obtaining  an  effective 
revenue  from  the  colonies;  when  these  things  are 
pressed,  or  rather  press  themselves,  so  as  to  drive 


'Mr.  Hire. 
iLpra  North. 


moment  a  dislike  to  the  trade  laws  be  the  real 
cause  of  quarrel,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put 
the  taxes  out  of  the  question  by  a  repeal.  See  how 
the  Americans  act  in  this  position,  and  then  you 
will  be  able  to  discern  correctly  what  is  the  true 
object  of  the  controversy,  or  whether  any  contro- 
versy at  all  will  remain?  Unless  you  consent  to 
remove  this  cause  of  difference,  it  is  impossible, 
with  decency,  to  assert  that  the  dispute  is  not  up- 
on what  it  is  avowed  to  be.  And  I  would,  sir,  re- 
commend to  your  serious  consideration  whether  it 
be  prudent  to  form  a  rule  for  punishing  people,  not 
on  their  own  acts,  but  on  your  conjectures.  Surely 
it  is  preposterous  at  the  very  best.  It  is  not  justify- 
ing your  anger  by  their  misconduct,  but  it  is  con- 
verting  your  ill-will  into  their  delinquency. 

But  the  colonies  will  go  farther.— Aus!  alas'. 
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AVben  will  this  speculating  against  fact  and  reason 
end?  What  will  quiet  these  panic  fears,  which  we 
entertain  of  the  hostile  effect  of  a  conciliatory  con- 
duct? Is  it  true  that  no  case  can  exist,  in  which 
it  is  proper  for  the  sovereign  to  accede  to  the 
desires  of  his  discontented  subjects?  Is  there  any 
thing  peculiar  in  this  case,  to  make  a  rule  for 
itself?  Is  all  authority  of  course  lost,  when  it  is 
not  pushed  to  the  extreme?  Is  it  a  certain  maxim, 
that  the  fewer  causes  of  dissatisfaction  that  are  left 
by  government,  the  more  the  subject  will  be  inclin- 
ed to  resist  and  rebel? 

All  these  objec'jons,  being  in  fact  no  more  than 
suspicions,  conjectures,  divinations  formed  in  defi- 
ance of  fact  and  experience,  did  not,  sir,  discourage 
me  from  entertaining  the  idea  of  a  conciliatory 
concession,  founded  on  the  principles  I  have  just 
stated. 

In  forming  a  plan  for  this  purpose,  I  endeavored 
to  put  myself  in  that  frame  of  mind,  which  was  the 
most  natural,  and  the  most  reasonable;  and  which 
was  certainly  the  most  probable  means  of  securing 
me  from  all  error.  I  set  out  with  a  perfect  distrust 
of  my  own  abilities;  a  total  renunciation  of  every 
speculation  of  my  own,  and  with  a  profound  reve- 
rence for  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  who  have 
left  us  the  inheritance  of  so  happy  a  constitution, 
and  so  flourishing  an  empire,  and  what  is  a  thousand 
times  more  valuable,  the  treasury  of  the  maxims 
and  principles  which  formed  the  one,  and  obtained 
the  other. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Spain  of  the 
Austrian  family,  whenever  they  were  at  a  loss  in 
the  Spanish  councils,  it  was  common  for  their  state  - 
men  to  say,  that  they  ought  to  consult  the  genius 
of  Philip  the  second.  The  genius  of  Philip  the 
second  might  mislead  them,  and  the  issue  of  their 
affairs  shewed  that  they  had  not  chosen  the  most 
perfect  standard.  But,  sir,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall 
not  be  misled,  when,  in  a  case  of  constitutional 
difficulty,  I  consult  the  genius  of  the  English  con- 
stitution. Consulting  at  that  oracle  (it  was  with 
all  due  humility  and  piety)  I  found  four  capital 
examples  in  a  similar  case  before  me,  those  of  Ire 
land,  Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham. 

Ireland,  before  the  English  conquest,  though 
never  governed  by  a  despotic  power,  had  no  parlia- 
ment. How  far  the  English  parliament  was  at  that 
time  modelled,  according  to  the  present  form,  is 
disputed  among  antiquarians.  But  we  have  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  to  be  assured  that  a  form 
of  parliament,  such  «s  England  then  enjoyed,  she 


instantly  communicated  to  Ireland;  and  we  are 
equally  sure  that  almost  every  successive  improve- 
ment in  constitutional  liberty,  as  fast  as  it  was 
made  here,  was  transmitted  thither.  The  feudal 
baronage,  and  the  feudal  knighthood,  the  roots  of 
our  primitive  constitution,  were  early  transplanted 
into  that  soil,  and  grew  and  flourished  there. — 
Magna  Charta,  if  it  did  not  give  us  originally  the 
house,  gave  us  at  least  a  house  of  commons  of 
weight  and  consequence.  But  your  ancestors  did 
not  churlishly  sit  down  alone  to  the  feast  of  M;igna 
Charta.  Ireland  was  made  immediately  a  partaker. 
This  benefit  of  English  laws  and  liberties,  I  con- 
fess, was  not  at  first  extended  to  all  Ireland.  Mark 
the  consequence.  English  authority,  and  English 
liberties  had  exactly  the  same  boundaries.  Your 
standard  could  never  be  advanced  an  inch  before 
your  privdeges.  Sir  John  Davis  shews,  beyond  8 
doubt,  that  the  refusal  of  a  general  communication 
of  these  rights,  was  the  true  cause  why  Ireland 
was  five  hundred  years  in  subduing;  and  after  the 
vain  projects  of  a  military  government,  attempted 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered, that  nothing  could  make  that  country 
English,  in  civility  and  ailegiance,  but  your  laws 
and  your  forms  of  legislature.  It  was  not  English 
arms,  but  the  English  constitution,  that  conquered 
Ireland.  Prom  that  time,  Ireland  has  ever  had  a 
general  parliament  as  she  had  before  a  partial 
parliament;  you  charged  the  people,  you  altered 
the  religion,  but  you  never  touched  the  form  or  the 
vital  substance  of  free  government  You  deposed 
kings;  you  restored  them;  you  altered  the  succes- 
sion to  theirs,  as  well  as  to  your  own  crown;  but 
you  never  altered  their  constitution;  the  principle 
of  which  was  respected  by  usurpation;  restored 
with  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  and  established, 
I  trust  forever,  by  the  glorious  revolution.  This 
has  made  Ireland  the  great  and  flourishing  king- 
dom that  it  is;  and  from  a  disgrace  and  a  burthen 
intolerable  to  this  nation,  has  rendered  her  a  princi- 
pal part  of  our  strength  and  ornament.  This  coun- 
try cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  formally  taxed  her. 
The  irregular  things  done  in  theconfusion  of  mighty 
troubles,  and  on  the  hinge  of  great  revolutions, 
even  if  all  were  done  that  is  said  to  have  been  done, 
form  no  example.  If  they  have  any  effect  in  argu- 
ment, they  make  an  exception  to  prove  the  rule. 
None  of  your  own  liberties  could  stand  a  moment, 
if  the  casual  deviations  from  them,  at  such  times, 
were  suffered  to  be  used  as  proofs  of  their  nullity. 
By  the  lucrative  amount  of  such  casual  breaches 
in  the  constitution,  judge  what  the  stated  and 
fixed  rule  of  supply  has  been  in  that  kingdom. 
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Your  Irish  pensioners  would  starve,  if  they  had  no 
other  fund  to  live  on  than  taxes  granted  by  Eng- 
lish authority.  Turn  your  eyes  to  those  popular 
grants  from  whence  all  your  great  supplies  are 
come,  and  learn  to  respect  that  only  source  of  pub- 
lic wealth  in  the  British  empire. 

My  next  example  is  Wales.  This  country  was 
said  to  be  reduced  by  Henry  the  third.  It  was 
said  more  truly  to  be  so  by  Edward  the  first.  But 
though  then  conquered,  it  was  not  looked  upon  as 
any  part  of  the  realm  of  England.  Its  old  con 
stitution,  whatever  that  might  have  been,  was 
destroyed,  and  no  good  one  was  substituted  in  its 
place.  The  care  of  that  tract  was  put  into  the 
hand  of  lord  Marchers — a  form  of  government  of 
a  very  singular  kind;  a  strange  heterogeneous 
monster,  something  between  hostility  and  govern- 
ment; perhaps  it  has  a  sort  of  resemblance,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  modes  of  those  times,  to  that  of  com- 
mander in  chief  at  present,  to  whom  all  civil 
power  is  granted  as  secondary.  The  manners  of 
the  Welch  nation  followed  tfee  genius  of  the  go- 
vernment; the  people  were  ferocious,  restive, 
savage,  and  uncultivated;  sometimes  composed, 
never  pacified.  Wales  within  itself  was  in  per- 
petual disorder;  and  it  kept  the  frontier  of  Eng- 
land in  perpetual  alarm.  Benefits  from  it  to  the 
state  there  were  none.  Wales  was  only  known  to 
England  by  incursion  and  invasion. 

Sir,  during  that  state  of  tilings,  parliament  was 
not  idle.  They  attempted  to  subdue  the  fierce 
spirit  of  the  Welch  by  all  sorts  of  rigorous  laws. 
They  prohibited  by  statute  the  sending  all  sorts 
of  arms  into  Wales,  as  you  prohibit  by  proclama- 
tion (with  something  more  of  doubt  on  the  legality) 
the  sending  arms  to  America.-  They  disarmed 
the  Welch  by  statute  as  you  attempted  (but  still 
with  more  question  on  the  legality)  to  disarm  New 
England  by  instruction.  They  made  an  act  to 
drag  offenders  from  Wales  into  England  for  trial, 
as  you  have  done  (but  with  more  hardship)  with 
regard  to  America.  By  another  act,  where  one 
of  the  parties  was  an  Englishman,  they  ordained 
tk-at  his  trial  should  be  always  by  English.  They 
made  acts  to  restrain  trade,  as  you  do,  and  they 
prevented  the  Welch  from  the  use  of  fairs  and 
markets,  as  you  do  the  Americans  from  fisheries 
and  foreign  ports.  In  short,  when  the  statute  book 
was  not  quite  so  much  swelled  as  it  is  now,  you 
find  no  less  than  fifteen  acts  of  penal  regulation  on 
the  subject  of  Wales. 

Here  we  rub  our  hands-A  fine  body  of  pre- 
cedents  for  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  the 


use  of  it!  1  tdmit  it  fully,  and  p>-ay  ad.i  1  ke  se 
to  these  precedents,  that  all  the  while  Wales  eyed 
this  kingdom  like  an  incubus;  that  it  was  an  un- 
profitable and  oppressive  burthen;  and  that  an 
Englishman,  travelling  in  that  country,  could  not 
go  six  yards  from  the  high  road  without  being 
murdered. 

The  march  of  the  human  mind  is  slow,  sir;  it 
war,  not  until  after  two  hundred  years  discovered, 
that,  by  an  eternal  law,  Providence  had  decreed 
vexation  to  violence  and  poverty  to  repine.  Your 
ancestors  did  however  at  length  open  their  eyes 
to  the  ill  husbandry  of  injustice.  They  found  that 
the  tyranny  of  a  free  people  could,  of  all  tyrannies, 
the  least  be  endured,  and  that  laws  made  against 
a  whole  nation  were  not  the  most  effectual  methods 
for  securing  its  obedience.  Accordingly,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  Henry  VIII.  the  course  was 
entirely  altered.  With  a  preamble  stating  the 
entire  and  perfect  rights  of  the  crown  of  England, 
it  gave  to  the  Welch  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  English  subjects.  A  political  order  was  estab- 
lished; the  military  power  gave  way  to  the  civil; 
the  marches  were  turned  into  counties.  But  that 
a  nation  should  have  a  right  to  English  liberties, 
and  yet  no  share  at  all  in  the  fundamental  security 
of  these  liberties,  the  grant  of  their  own  property, 
seemed  a  thing  so  incongruous,  that  eight  years 
after,  that  is,  in  the  thirty  fifth  of  that  reign,  a 
complete  and  not  ill  proportioned  representation 
by  counties  and  boroughs  was  bestowed  upon 
Wales,  by  act  of  parliament.  From  that  moment,  as 
by  a  charm,  the  tumults  subsided;  obedience  was 
restored,  peace,  order,  and  civilization  followed 
in  the  train  of  liberty. — When  the  day  star  of  the 
English  constitution  had  arisen  in  their  hearts,  all 
was  harmony  within  and  without. 
Simul  alba  nautis 
Stella  refulsit, 

Defluit  faxis  agitatus  humor; 

Concidunt  venti,  fugiuntque  nubes; 

Et  minax  (quod  sic  voluere)  ponto 
Unda  recumbit. 

The  very  same  year  the  county  palatine  of  Ches- 
ter received  the  same  relief  from  its  oppressions, 
and  the  same  remedy  to  its  disorders.  Before  this 
tiir.e  Chester  was  little  less  distempered  than 
Wales.  The  inhabitants,  without  rights  them- 
selves, were  the  fittest  to  destroy  the  rights  of 
others;  and  from  thence  Richard  II.  drew  the 
standing  army  of  archers,  with  which  for  a  time 
he  oppressed  England.  The  people  of  Chester  ap- 
plied to  parliament  in  a  petition,  penned  as  I  shall 
read  to  vca: 
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"To  the  king,  our  sovereign  lord,  in  most  bum- (Chester  followed,  that  the  style  of  the  preamble  is 
ble  wise  shewn  unto  your  excellent  majesty,  the 


inhabitants  of  your  grace's  county  palatine  of  Ches 
ter,  that  where  the  said  county  palatine  of  Chester 


'nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  Chester  act;  and 
without  affecting  the  abstract  extent  of  the  au- 
thority of  parliament,  it  recognizes  the  equity  of 
and  hath  been  always  hitherto  exempt,  excluded  I  not  suff  ring  any  considerable  district  in  which  the 
arv'  separated  out  and  from  your  high  court  of j  British  subjects  may  act  as  a  body,  to  be  taxed 
parliament,  to  have  any  knights  or  burgesses  with- 1  without  their  own  voice  in  the  grant, 
in  the  said  court;  by  reason  whereof  the  said  inha.  N(jw  .fthe  doctr;nes  0f  policy  contained  in  these 
bita^ts  have  hitherto  sustained  manifold  disherisons,  preambleSj  and  the  force  0f  tuese  examples  in  the 
losses  and  damages,  as  well  in  their  lands,  goods,  j  ac)s  of  pari;ament)  ava;i  any  thing,  what  can  be 

said  against  applying  them  with  regard  to  America? 
Are  not  the  people  of  America  as  much  English- 
men as  the  Welch?  The  preat.ible  of  the  act  of* 
Henry  VIII.  says,  the  Welch  speak  a  language  no 
way  resembling  that  of  his  majesty's  English  sub- 
jects. Are  the  Americans  not  so  numerous?  If  we 
may  trust  the  learned  and  accurate  judge  Barring- 
ton's  account  of  North  Wales,  and  take  that  as  a 
standard  to  measure  the  rest,  there  is  no  com- 
parison.     The    people   cannot  amount  to   above 


and  bodies,  as  in  the  good,  civil,  and  politic  govern- 
ance and  maintenance  of  the  commonwealth  of  their 
said  county.  (2.)  And  forasmuch  as  the  said  inha 
bitants  have  always  hitherto  been  bound  by  the 
acts  and  statutes  made  and  ordained  by  your  said 
highness,  and  your  most  noble  progenitors,  by  au 
thority  of  the  said  court,  as  far  forth  as  other  coun- 
ties, cities,  and  boroughs  have  been,  that  have  had 
their  knights  and  burgesses  within  your  said  court 
of  parliament,  and  yet  have  had  neither   knight 


nor  burgesses  there  for  the  said  county  palatine;  j  200,000;  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  number  in  the 
the  said  inhabitants,  for  lack  thereof,  have  been  colonies.  Is  America  in  rebellion?  Wales  was 
oftentimes   touched,  and   grieved   with   acts   and   hardly  free  from  it.     Have  you  attempted  to  govern 


statutes  made  within  the  said  court,  as  well 
derogatory  unto  the  most  ancient  jurisdictions,  li- 
berties, and  privileges  of  your  said  county  palatine, 
as  prejudicial  unto  the  commonwealth,  quietness, 
rest,  and  peace  of  your  grace's  most  bounden  sub- 
jects inhabiting  within  the  same." 


America  by  penal  statutes?  You  made  fifteen  for 
Wales.  But  your  legislative  authority  is  perfect 
with  regard  to  America;  was  it  less  perfect  in 
Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham?  But  America  is 
virtually  represented.  What!  Does  the  electric 
force  of  virtual  representation  more  easily  pass 
over  the  Atlantic,  than  pervade  Wales,  which  lies 
What  did  parliament  with  this  audacious  ad-  j  .ft  yQup  neighborhood.  or  than  Chester  and  Durham 
dress?  Reject  it  as  a  libel?  Treat  it  as  an  affront  |  surrounded  by  abundance  of  representation  that  is 
to  government?  Spurn  it  as  a  derogation  from  the  j  aclual  and  paipable?  But,  sir,  your  ancestors 
rights  of  legislature?  Did  they  toss  it  over  the  thought  thia  so,.t  of  virtual  representation,  how- 
table?  Did  they  burn  it  by  the  hands  of  the  com-  eyep  ample>  to  be  totaiiy  insufficient  for  the  free- 
mon  hangman'  They  took  the  petition  of  griev-  dom  of  thg  innabitants  0f  territories  that  are  so 
ance,  all  rugged  as  it  was,  without  softening,  or  1^  and  comparatively  so  inconsiderable.  How 
temperament,  unpurged  of  the  original  bitterness,  then  caR  j  thi|k  it  suflicjent  for  those  which  are 
and  indignation  of  complaint;  they  made  it  the  infinitely  greater,  and  infinitely  more  remote, 
very  preamble  to  their  act  of  redress;  and  con 


secrated  its  principle  to  all  ages  on  the  sanctuary 
of  legislation. 

Here  is  my  third  example.  It  was  attended 
with  the  success  of  my  two  former.  Chester, 
civilized  as  well  as  Wales,  has  demonstrated  that 


You  will  now,  sir,  perhaps,  imagine  that  I  am 
on  the  point  of  proposing  to  you  a  scheme  for  a 
representation  of  the  colonies  in  parliament.  Per- 
haps I  might  be  inclined  to  entertain  some  such 
thought;  but  a  great  flood  stops  me  in  my  course. 
Opposuit    natura— I   cannot   remove   the   eternal 


freedom  and  not  servitude,  is  the  cure  of  anarchy;   bapr;epB  of  the  creation.     The  thing  in  that  mode, 


as  religion,  and  not  atheism,  is  the  true  remedy  for 
superstition. 

Sir,  this  pattern  of  Chester  was  followed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  with  regard  to  the  county 
paUtine  of  Durham,  which  is  my  fourth  example. 
This  county  had  long  lain  out  of  the  pale  of  free 
legislation.    So  scrupulously  was  the  example  of 


I  do  not  know  to  be  possible.  As  I  meddle  with 
no  theory,  1  do  not  absolutely  assert  the  impractica= 
bility  of  such  a  representation.  But  I  do  not  see 
my  way  to  it;  and  those  who  have  been  more 
confident,  have  not  been  more  successful.  How- 
ever, the  arm  of  public  benevolence  is  not  shorten- 
ed, and  there  are  often  several  means  to  the  same 
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The  first  is  a  resolution— "That  the  colonies 


end.  What  nature  has  disjoined  in  one  way,  wis-  ,tion 
dom  may  unite  in  another.  When  we  cannot  give  [and  plantations  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America, 
the  benefit  as  we  would  wish,  let  us  not  refuse  it  I  consisting  of  fourteen  separate  government,  and 
altogether.  If  we  cannot  give  the  principal,  let  'containing  two  millions  and  upwards  of  free  ,nha- 
us  find  a  substitute.     But  how?     Where?     What 


bitants,  have  not  hid  the  liberty  and  privilege  of 
electing  and  sending  any  knights  and  burgesses, 
or  others,  to  represent  them  in  the  high  court  of 

parliament." This    is  a  plain   matter  of  fact, 

necessary  to  be  laid  down,  and  (excepting  the 
description)  it  is  laid  down  in  the  language  of  the 
constitution;  it  is  taken  nearly  verbatim  from  acts 
of  parliament. 

The  second  is  like  unto  the  first— "That  die  said 
colonies  and  plantations  have  been  liable  to,  and 
bounden  by,  several  subsidies,  payments,  rates,  and 
taxes,  given  and  granted  by  parliament,  though  the 


substitute? 

Fortunately  I  am  not  obliged,  for  the  ways  and 

means  of  this  substitute,  to  tax  my  own  unproduc 

tive  invention.     I  am  not  even  obliged  to  go  to  the 

rich  treasury  of  the  fertile  fr-imers  of  imaginary 

commonwealths;  not  to  the  republic  of  Plato,  not 

to  the  Utopia  of  Moore,  not   to  the  oceans  of 

Harrington.     It   is  before  me.— It  is  at  my  feet, 

and  the  rude  swain  treads  daily  on  it  with  his 

clouted  shoon      I  only  wish  you  to  recognize,  for 

the  theory,  the  ancient  constitutional  policy  of  this. 

J  ,        said  colonies  and  plantations  have  not  their  knights 

kingdom   with   regard  to  representation,  as  that  .„♦„*„  ,.r.  „c„t 

b  .j  'and.  burgesses,  in  the  said  high  court  of  parliament, 

policy  has  been  declared  in  acts  of  parliament;  and  I    ....  .       .  ...  ...  .    ~ 

r*""v  r  0f  their  own  election,  to  represent  the  condition  ot 

as  to  the  practice,  to  return  to  that  "mode  which 

an  uniform  experience  has  marked  out  to  you  as 
best;  and  in  which  you  walked  with  security,  ad- 
vantage, and  honor,  until  the  year  1763. 


My  resolutions,  therefore,  mean  to  establish  the 
equity  and  justice  of  a  taxation  of  America  by 
grant  and  not  hy  imposition.  To  mark  the  legal 
competency  of  the  colony  assemblies  for  the  sup- 


their  country;  by  lack  whereof  they  have  been 
oftentimes  touched  and  grieved  by  subsidies  given, 
granted,  and  assented  to,  in  the  said  court,  in  a  man_ 
ner  prejudicial  to  'he  commonwealth,  quietness, 
rest,  and  peace,  of  the  subjects  inhabiting  within 
the  same." 

Is   this   description   too   hot,  or  too   cold,  too 
strong,  or  too  weak?     Does  it  arrogate  too  much 


port  of  their  government  in  peace,  and  for  public  |  lQ  the  8uppeme  legislature?  Does  it  lean  too  much 
aids  in  time  of  war.  To  acknowledge  that  this  LQ  the  claimg  of  fhe  people?  lt-  it  runs  inl0  any  of 
legal  competency  has  had  a  dutiful  and  beneficial  I  thege  eyvors>  the    fault  is  not  ^e.      it  is  the 


exercise;  and  that  experience  has  shewn  the  bene- 
fit of  their  grants,  and  the  futility  of  parliamentary 
taxation  as  a  method  of  supply. 

These  solid  truths  compose  six  fundamental  pro- 
positions.     There    are    three   more     resolutions 
corollary  to  these.    If  you  admit  the  first  set  you 
can  hardly  reject  the  others.     But  if  you  admit 
the  first,  I  shall  be  far  from  solicitous  whether  you 
accept  or  refuse  the  last.    I  think  these  six  massive 
pillars  will  be  of  strength  sufficient  to  support  the 
temple  of  British  concord.    I  have  no  more  doubt 
than  I  entertain  of  my  existence,  that  if  you  ad- 
mitted these,  you  would  command  an  immediate 
peace;  and  with  but  tolerable  future  management, 
a  lasting  obedience  in  America.     I  am  not  arrogant 
in  this  confident  assurance.    The  propositions  are 
all  mere  matters  of  fact;  and  if  they  are  such  facts 
as  draw  irresistible  conclusions  even  in  the  stating, 
that  is  the  power  of  truth,  and  not  any  management 
of  mine. 

Sir,  I  shall  open  the  whole  plan  to  you  together, 
with  such  observations  on  the  motions  as  may  tend 
to  illustrate  them  where  they  may  want  explana- 


language  of  your  own  ancient  acts  of  parliament. 
Non   meus  hie   sermo,  sed   qua  prccceph,  ofella, 
rusticus,  abnormis  sapiens;    it  is  the  general  prc- 
duce  of  the  ancient,  rustic,  manly,  home-bred  sense 
of  this  country. — I  did  not  dare  to  rub  off  a  particle 
of  the  venerable  rust  that  rather  adorns  and  pre. 
serves  than  destroys  the  metal,      lt  would  be  a 
profanation  to  touch  with  a  tool  the  stones  which 
construct  the  sacred  altar  of  peace.     I  would  not 
violate,  with  modern  polish,  the  ingenious  and  no- 
ble  roughness  of  these  truly  constitutional  ma- 
terials.    Above  all  things,  I  was  resolved  not  to 
be  guilty  of  tampering,  the  odious  vice  of  restle?s 
I  and  unstable  minds.     I  put  my  foot  in  the  tracts  of 
our  forefathers,  where  1  can  neither  wander  nor 
stumble      Determining  to  fix  articles  of  peace,  I 
was  resolved   not   to   be  wise   beyond   what   was 
written;  I  was  resolved  to  use  nothing  else  than 
the  form  of  sound  words;  to  let  others  abound  in 
their  own  sense,  and  carefully  to  abstain  from  all 
expressions  of  my  own.     What  the  law  has  said,  I 
say.  In  all  tilings  else  I  am  silent.     I  have  no  organ 
but  for  her  words.     This  if  it  be  not  ingenious,  I 
am  sure  is  safe. 
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There  are,  indeed,   words   expressive  of  grie 
vance  in  this  second  resolution,  which  those  who 
are  resolved  always  to  be  in  the  right,  will  deny 
to  contain  matter  of  fact,  as  applied  to  the  present 
case;  although  parliament  thought  them  true  with 
regard  to  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Durham. — 
They   will  deny  that  the   Americans   were  ever 
"touched  and  grieved"  with  the  taxes.     If  they 
consider  nothing  in  taxes  but   their   weight   as 
pecuniary  impositions,  there  might  be  some  pre- 
tence for  this  denial.     Hut  men  may  be  sorely 
touched  and  deeply  grieved  in  their  privileges  as 
well  as  in  their  purses.     Men  may  lose  little  in 
property  by  the  act  which  takes  away  all  their 
freerlom.     When  a  man  is  robbed  of  a  trifle  on  the 
highway,   it  is  not  the  twopence   lost   that  con 
stitutes  the  capital  outrage.     This  is  not  confined 
to  privileges;  even  ancient  indulgences  withdrawn, 
without  offence  on  the  part  of  those  who  enjoyed 
such  f.  vers,  operate  as  grievances.     But  were  the 
Americans  then  not  touched  and  grieved  by  the 
taxes,  in  some  measure,  merely  asked?    If  so,  why 
were  they  almost  all  either  wholly  repealed  or  ex- 
ceedingly reduced?     Were  they  not  touched  and 
grieved  even  by  the  regulating  duties  of  the  sixth 
of  George  the  II?    Else  why  were  the  duties  first 
reduced  to  one  third  in  1764,  and  afterwards  to  a 
third  of  that  third  in  the  year  1 766?  were  they  noi 
touched  and  grieved  by  the  stamp  act?    I  shall  say 
they  were  until  that  tax  is  revived.     Were  they 
not  touched  and  grieved  by  the  duties  of  1767, 
which   were  likewise  repealed,  and   which    lord 
Hillsborough  tells  you  (for  the  ministry)  were  laid 
contrary  to  the  true  principle  of  commerce?    Is 
not  the  assurance  given  by  that  noble  person  to 
the  colonies  of  a  resolution  to  lay  no  more  taxes 
on  them,  an  admission  that  taxes  would  touch  and 
grieve  them?     Is  not  the  resolution  of  the  noble 
lord    in   the  blue  riband,  now   standing  on  your 
journals,  the  strongest  of  all  proofs  that  parlia- 
mentary subsidies  realiy  touched  and  grieved  them? 
Else  why  all  these  changes,  modifications,  repeals, 
assurances  and  resolutions? 


The  next  proposition  is,  "That,  from  the  distance 
©f  the  said  colonies,  and  from  other  circumstances, 
no  method  has  hitherto  been  devised  for  procur- 
ing a  representation  in  parliament  for  the  said 
colonies."  This  is  an  assertion  of  a  fact.  I  go  no 
farther  on  the  paper,  though  in  my  private  judg- 
ment, an  useful  representation  is  impossible;  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  desired  by  them,  nor  ought  it  perhaps 
by  us;  but  I  abstain  from  opinions. 

The  fourth  resolution  is,  "that  each  of  the  said 


co'.osies  hath  within  iiself  a  body  chosen  in  part, 
or  in  the  whole,  by  the  freemen,  freeholders,  or 
other  free  inhabitants  thereof,  commonly  called 
the  general  assembly,  or  general  court,  with  pow- 
ers legally  to  raise,  levy,  and  assess,  according  to 
the  several  usage  of  such  colonies,  duties  and 
taxes  towards  defraying  all  sorts  of  public  service." 

This  competence  in  the  colony  assemblies  is  cer- 
tain. It  is  proved  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their  acts 
of  supply  in  all  the  assemblies,  in  which  the  con- 
stant style  of  granting  is,  "An  aid  to  his  majesty;"' 
*nd  acts,  granting  to  the  crown,  has  regularly,  for 
near  a  century,  passed  the  public  offices  without  dis- 
pute.  Those  who  have  been  pleased  paradoxically 
to  deny  this  right,  holding  that  none  but  the  British 
parliament  can  grant  to  the  crown,  are  wished  to 
look  to  what  is  done,  not  only  in  the  colonies,  but 
in  Ireland,  in  one  uniform  unbroken  tenor  every 
session.  Sir,  I  am  surprised  that  this  doctrine 
should  come  from  some  of  the  law  servants  of  the 
crown.  1  say,  that  if  the  crown  could  be  responsi- 
ble, his  majesty but  certainly  the  ministers 

are,  even  these  law  officers  themselves,  through 
whose  hands  the  acts  pass  biennially  in  Ireland  or 
annually  in  the  colonies,  in  an  habitual  course  of 
committing  impeachable  offences.  What  habitual 
offenders  have  been  all  presidents  of  the  council, 
all  secretaries  of  state,  all  first  lords  of  trade,  all 
attornies,  and  all  solicitors  general!  However,  they 
are  safe,  as  no  one  impeaches  them,  and  there  is 
no  ground  of  charge  against  them,  except  in  their 
own  unfounded  theories. 

The  fifth  resolution  is  also  a  resolution  of  fact, 
"that  the  said  general  assemblies,  general  courts,  or 
other  bodies  legally  qualified  as  aforesaid,  have  at 
sundry  times  freely  granted  several  large  subsidies 
and  public  aids  for  his  majesty's  service  according 
to  their  abilities,  when  required  thereto  by  letter 
from  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of 
state;  and  that  their  right  to  grant  the  same,  and 
their  cheerfulness  and  sufficiency  in  the  said  grants, 
have  been  at  sundry  times  acknowledged  by  parlia- 
ment." To  say  nothing  of  their  great  expenses  in 
the  Indian  wars;  and  not  to  take  their  exertion  in 
foreign  ones,  so  high  as  the  supplies  in  the  year 
1695;  not  to  go  back  to  their  public  contributions 
in  tbe  year  1710;  I  shall  begin  to  travel  only  where 
the  journals  give  me  light;  resolved  to  deal  in 
nothing  but  fact,  authenticated  by  parliamentary 
record,  and  to  build  myself  wholly  on  that  solid 
basis. 


On  the  fourth  of  April,  1748,  a  committee  of  this 
house  came  to  the  following  resolution: 
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your  own,  and  you  cannot  refuse  in  the  gross,  what 
you  have  so  often  acknowledged  in  detail  The 
admission  of  this,  which  will  be  so  honorable  to 
them  and  to  you,  will,  indeed,  be  mortal  to  all  the 
miserable  s  ories,  by  which  the  passions  of  the 
misguided  people  have  been  engaged  in  an  un- 
happy system.  The  people  heard,  indeed,  from 
the  beginning  of  these  disputes,  one  thing  con- 
tinually dinned  in  their  ears,  that  reason  and  jus- 
tice demanded  that  the  Americans,  who  paid  no 
taxes,  should  be  compelled  to  contribute.  How 
did  that  fact  of  their  paying  nothing  stand  when 
the  taxing  system  began?  When  Mr.  Grenville 
began  to  form  his  system  of  American  revenue,  he 
stated,  in  this  house,  that  the  colonies  were  then 
in  debt  two  millions  six  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  money,  and  was  of  opinion  they  would 
discharge  the  debt  in  four  years.  On  this  state, 
those  untaxed  people  were  actually  subject  to  the 
payment  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred 
and  fif  y  thousand  a  year.  In  fact,  however,  Mr. 
Grenville  was  mistaken.  The  funds  given  for 
sinking  the  debt  did  not  prove  quite  so  ample  as 
both  the  colonies  and  he  expected.  The  calcula- 
tion was  too  sanguine.      The  reduction   was  not 


•'Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee, that  it  is  just  and  reasonable  that  the  several 
provinces  and  colonies  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode-Island,  be 
reimbursed  the  expenses  they  have  been  at  in  tak- 
ing and  securing  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  its  dependencies." 

These  expenses  were  immense  for  such  colonies. 
They  were  above  £200,000  sterling;  money  first 
raised  and  advanced  on  their  public  credit. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  1756,  a  mes- 
sage from  the  king  came  to  us  to  this  effect — "His 
majesty,  being  sensible  of  the  zeal  and  vigor  with 
which  his  subjects  of  certain  colonies  in  North 
America  have  exerted  themselves  in  defence  of  his 
majesty's  just  rights  and  possessions,  recommends 
it  to  this  house  to  take  the  same  into  their  con- 
sideration, and  to  enable  his  majesty  to  give  them 
such  assistance  as  may  be  a  proper  reward  and 
encouragement." 

On  the  third  of  February,  1756,  the  house  came 
to  a  suitable  resolution,  expressed  in  words  nearly 
the  same  as  those  of  the  message;  but  with  the  far- 
ther addition,  that  the  money  they  voted  was  as  an  (completed  till  some  years  after,  and  at  different 
encouragement  to  the  colonies  to  exert  themselves  times  in  different  colonies.  However,  the  taxes 
with  vigor.     It  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  through  J  aher  the  war  continued  too   great  to  bear  any 


all  the  testimonies  which  your  own  records  have 

given  to  the  truth  of  my  resolutions.    I  will  only 

refer  you  to  the  places  in  the  journals: 

Vol.  XXVII. 16th  and  19th  of  May,  1757. 

Vol.  XXVIII.  —June  1st,   1758,  April  26th  and 

30tb,  1759. 

March  26th  and  31st,  and  April 

28th,  1760. 

January  9th  and  20th,  1761. 

Vol.    XXIX. Jan.  22d,  and  26th,   1762;  March 

14th  and  17th,  1763.  i 

Sir,  here  is  the  repeated  acknowledgement  of 
parliament  that  the  colonies  not  only  gave,  but 
gave  to  satiety.  This  nation  has  formerly  acknow- 
ledged two  things;  first,  that  the  colonies  had 
gone  beyond  their  abilities,  parliament  having 
thought  it  necessary  to  reimburse  them;  secondly, 
that  they  had  acted  legally  and  laudably  in  their 
grants  of  money,  and  their  maintenance  of  troops, 
since  the  esmpensation  is  expressly  given  as  a  re- 
ward and  encouragement.  Reward  is  not  bestowed 
for  acts  that  are  unlawful,  and  encouragement  is 
not  held  out  to  things  that  deserve  reprehension. 
My  resolution,  therefore,  does  nothing  more  than 
collect  into    one   proposition    what   is    scattered 


addition  with  prudence  or  propriety;  and  when 
the  burthens  imposed  in  consequence  of  former 
requisitions  were  discharged,  our  tone  became  too 
high  to  resort  again  to  requisition.  No  colony, 
since  that  time,  ever  has  had  any  requisition  what- 
soever made  to  it. 

We  see  the  sense  of  the  crown,  and  the  sense  of 
parliament,  on  the  productive  nature  of  a  revenue 
by  grant.  Now  search  the  same  journals  for  the 
produce  of  the  revenue  by  imposition.  Where  is 
it?  Let  us  know  the  volume  and  the  page?  What 
is  the  net  produce?  To  what  service  is  it  applied? 
How  have  you  appropriated  its  surplus?  What, 
can  none  of  the  many  skilful  index  makers,  that 
we  are  now  employing,  find  any  trace  of  it?  Well, 
let  them  and  that  rest  together.  But  are  the 
journals,  which  say  nothing  of  the  revenue,  as 
sileRt  on  the  discontent?  O  no!  A  child  may  find 
it.  It  is  the  melancholy  burthen  and  blot  of  every 
page. 

I  think  then  I  am,  from  those  journals,  justified 
in  the  sixth  and  last  resolution,  which  is — "That 
it  hath  been  found,  by  experience,  that  the  man- 
ner of  granting  the  said  supplies  and  aids,  by  the 


through   your  journals,     I  give  you  nothing  but 'said  gfrnral  assemblies,  hath  beer,  more  agreeable 
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to  the  said  colonies,  and  more  beneficial  and  con  I  New  England.—  .\nd  it  may  be  proper  to  repea 
diicive  to  the   public   service,   than   the  mode  of]  act  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  ft1!.' 


givt/tg  and  granting  aids  in  parliament,  to  be  rais<d 
and  paid  in  the  same  colonies.  This  makes  the 
whole  of  the  fundamental  part  of  the  plan.  The 
conclusion  is  irresistible.  You  cannot  say  that  you 
were  driven  by  any  necessity  to  an  exercise  of  the 
utrrost  rights  of  legislature.  You  cannot  assert 
that  you  took  on  yourselves  the  task  of  imposing 
colony  taxes,  from  the  want  of  another  legal  body, 
that  is  competent  to  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
exigencies  of  the  state,  without  wounding  the 
prejudices  of  the  people.  Neither  is  it  true  that 
the  body  so  qualified,  and  having  that  competence, 
hud  neglected  the  duty. 

The  queslion  now,  on  all  this  accumulated  mat- 
ter, is,  whether  you  will  choose  to  abide  by  apro- 
.     ,,  .  .    ,.     „    ■  +u„„„   ,„v,„  '  ports  blocked  up.    Even  the  restraining  bill  of  the 

fil-ible  experience,  or  a  mischievous  theory;  wbe-   t 

ther  you  choose  to  build  on  imagination  or  fact; 


present  majesty,  entitled,  an  act  for  the  better 
regulating  the  government  of  the  province  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England. — And  also 
that  it  may  be  proper  to  explain  and  amend  an  act, 
made  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
Henry  the  eighth,  entitled,  an  act  for  the  trial  of 
treasons  committed  out  of  the  king's  dominions." 

I  wish,  sir,  to  repeal  the  Boston  port  bill,  be- 
cause (independently  of  the  dangerous  precedent 
of  suspending  the  rights  of  the  subjects  during 
the  king's  pleasure)  it  was  passed,  asl  apprehend, 
with  less  regularity,  and  on  more  partial  princi- 
ples than  it  ought.  The  corporation  of  Boston 
was  not  heard,  before  it  was  condemned.  Other 
towns  full  as  guilty  as  she  was,  have  not  had  theis: 


Whether  you  prefer  enjoyment  or  hope;  satisfaction 
in  your  subjects,  or  discontent. 

V  these  propositions  are  accepted,  every  thing 
which  has  been  made  to  enforce  a  contrary  system, 
must,  I  take  it  for  granted,  fall  along  with  it.  On 
that  ground,  I  have  drawn  the  following  resolution, 
which,  when  it  comes  to  be  moved,  will  naturally 
be  divided  in  a  proper  manner:  "That  it  may  be 
proper  to  repeal  an  act,  made  in  the  seventh  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty,  entitled,  an 
act  for  granting  certain  duties  in  the  British  colo- 
nies and  plantations  in  America;  for  allowing  a 
drawback  of  the  duties  of  customs  upon  the  ex- 
portation from  this  kingdom  of  coffee  and  cocoa 
nuts,  of  the  produce  of  the  said  colonies  and 
plantations;  for  discontinuing  the  drawbacks  pay- 
able on  C ■■'ma  earthen-ware  exported  to  America, 
and  for  more  effectually  preventing  the  clandestine 
running  of  goods  in  the  said  colonies  and  planta- 
tions.—And  that  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act 
made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
present  majesty,  entitled,  an  act  to  discontinue,  in 
such  manner,  and  for  such  time,  as  are  therein 
mentioned,  the  landing  and  discharging,  lading  or 
shipping,  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  at  the 
town  and  within  the  harbor  of  Boston,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  North  America. — 
And  that  it  may  be  proper  to  repeal  an  act  made 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
majesty,  entitled,  an  act  for  the  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  in  the  cases  of  persons 
questioned  for  any  acts  done  by  them,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  or  for  the  suppression  of  riots  and  j  posed  duration.  I  would  hasten  the  happy  mo- 
tumults  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts-Bay,  in 'merit  of  reconciliation;  and  therefore  must,  oa  my 


present  session  does  not  go  to  the  length  of  the 
Boston  port  act.  The  same  ideas  of  prudence, 
which  induced  you  not  to  extend  equal  punish- 
ment to  equal  guilt,  even  when  you  were  punish- 
ing, induce  me,  who  mean  not  to  chastise,  but  to 
reconcile,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  punishment  al- 
ready partially  inflicted. 

Ideas  of  prudence,  and  accommodation  to  cir- 
cumstances, prevent  you  from  taking  away  the 
charters  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  as  you 
have  taken  away  that  of  Massachusetts  colony, 
though  the  crown  has  far  less  power  in  the  above 
two  former  provinces  than  it  enjoyed  in  the  latter,-, 
and  though  the  abuses  have  been  full  as  great, 
and  as  flagrant,  in  the  exempted  as  in  the  punished. 
The  same  reasons  of  prudence  and  accommodation 
have  weight  with  me  in  restoring  the  charter  of  the 
Massachusetts  B*y.  Besides,  sir,  the  act  which 
changes  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay  is  in 
many  particulars  so  exceptionable,  that  if  I  did 
not  wish  absolutely  to  repeal,  I  would  by  all  means 
desire  to  alter  it,  as  several  of  its  provisions  tend 
to  the  subversion  of  all  public  and  private  justice. 
Such,  among  others,  is  the  power  in  the  governor 
to  change  the  sheriff  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  make 
a  new  resuming  officer  for  every  special  cause.  It 
is  shameful  to  behold  such  a  regulation  standing 
among  English  laws. 

The  act  for  bringing  persons,  accused  of  com* 
mining  murder,  under  the  orders  of  government, 
to  England  for  trial,  is  but  temporary.  That  act 
has  calculated  the  probable  duration  of  our  quarrel 
with  the  colonies,  and  is  accomodated  to  that  sup- 
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"Rnciple,  get  rid  of  that  most  justly  obnoxious 
set. 

The  act  of  Henry  the  eighth,  for  the  trial  ot 
treasons,  I  do  not  mean  to  take  away,  but  to  con- 
fine it  to  its  proper  bounds  and  originial  inten- 
tion; to  make  it  expressly  for  trial  of  treasons, 
and   the  greatest  treasons  may  be  committed  in 


These  are  the  three  consequential  proposWors- 
I  have  thought  of  two  or  three  more,  hut  they 
come  rather  too  near  detail,  and  to  the  province 
of  executive  government,  which  T  wish  parliament 
always  to  superintend,  never  to  assume.  If  the 
first  six  are  granted,  congruity  will  carry  the  latter 
three.  If  not,  the  th'-ngs  that  remain  unrepealed, 
will  be,  I  hope,  rather  unseemly  incumbrances  on 


places  where  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown  does  not    ^  ^  .  ^  ^  ^^.^  delrimei!tal  t0 


extend. 

Having  guarded  the  privileges  of  local  legisla- 
lion,  I  would  next  secure  to  the  colonies  a  fair 
and  unbiassed  judicature;  for  which  purpose,  sir, 
1  propose  the  following  resolution:  "That,  from  the 
time  when  the  general  assembly  or  general  court 
of  any  colony  or  plantation  in  North  America,  shall 
have  appointed,  by  act  of  assembly  duly  confirmed, 
n  settled  salary  to  the  offices  of  the  chief  justice 
and  other  judges  of  the  superior  court,  it  may  be 
proper  that  the  said  chief  justice  and  other  judges 
of  the  superior  courts  of  such  colony,  shall  hold 
his  and  their  office  and  offices  during  their  good 
behavior,  and  shall  not  be  removed  therefrom,  but 
when  the  said  removal  shall  be  adjudged  by  his 

majesty,  in  council,  upon  a  hearing  or  complaint 

„        „  ,  .  ,  i  •  .  n         preme  authority,  I  answer,  that  the  words  are  the 

from  the  general  assembly,  or  on  a  complaint  from   '  '*- 

„  .....  t-  words  of  parliament,  and    not  mine;  and  that  all 

the  governor,  or  council,  or  the  house  or  repre-  ' 

,,         _  ..  .  .        .  .  ,    ..      false  and  inconclusive  inferences  drawn  from  them, 

sentatives  severally,  of  the  colony  in  winch  thei 

.,,.„.       .  i.    .       .    ,        ,  .      ,   are   not  mine;    for  I  heartily    disclaim   any   such 

said  chief  justice  and  other  judges  have  exercised  i 

. ,     „        „    °  inference.     1  have  chosen   the  words  of  an  act  of 

the  said  offices." 

I  parliament,  which  Mr.  Grenville,  surely  a  tolera- 
The  next  resolution  relates    to  the  courts  of  j  bly  zea)ous  and  very  judicious  advocate  for  the 

admiralty.  sovereignty  of  parliament,  formerly  moved  to  have 

It  is  this.  "That  it  may  be  proper  to  regulate  the  j  read  at  j  our  table,  in  confirmation  of  his  tenets. 

courts  of  admiralty,  or  vice  admiralty,  authorised  It   is   true   that    lord   Chatham   considered   these 

by  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  fourth  of  George  preambles  as  declaring  strongly   in   favor  of  his 

the  third,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  same  j  opinion.     He  was  a  no  less  powerful  advocate  for 

more  commodious  to  those  who  sue,  or  are  sued  in  !  the  privileges   of  the    Americans.     Ought  I   not 

the  said  courts,  and  to  provide  for  the  more  decent  from  hence  to  presume,  that  these  preambles  are 


its  strength  and  stability. 

Here,  sir,  I  should  close,  but  that  T  plainly  per- 
ceive some  objections  remain,  which  1  ought,  if 
possible,  to  remove.  The  first  will  be,  that,  in 
resorting  to  the  doctrine  of  our  ancestors,  as  con- 
tained  in  the  preamble  to  the  Chester  act,  I  prove 
too  much;  that  the  grievance  from  a  want  of  re- 
presentation, stated  in  that  preamble,  goes  to  the 
whole  of  legislation  as  well  ?.s  to  taxation.  And 
that  the  colonies,  grounding  themselves  upon  that 
doctrine,  will  apply  it  to  all  parts  of  legislative 
authority. 

To  this  objection,  with  all  possible  deference 
and  humility,  and  wishing  as  little  as  any  man 
living  to  impair  the  smallest  particle  of  our  su- 


maintenance  of  the  judges  in  the  same." 

These  courts  I  do  not  wish  to  take  away;  they 
are  in  themselves  proper  establishments.  This 
court  is  one  of  the  capital  securities  of  the  act  of 
navigation.  The  extent  of  its  jurisdiction  indeed 
has  been  increased;  but  this  is  altogether  as  pro 
per,  and  is  indeed,  on  many  accounts,  more  eligible, 
where  new  powers  were  wanted,  than  a  court 
absolutely  new.  But  courts  incommodiously 
situated,  in  effect,  deny  justice;  and  a  court, 
partaking  in  all  the  fruit3  of  its  own  condemnation, 
is  a  robber.  The  congress  complain,  and  complain 
justly,  of  this  grievance.* 


as  favorable  as  possible  to  both,  when  properly 
undersiood;  favorable  both  to  the  rights  of  parlia- 
ment, and  the  privilege  of  the  dependencies  of 
this  crown?  But,  sir,  the  object  of  grievance  in 
my  resolution,  I  h^ve  not  taken  from  tbe  Chester 
but  from  the  Durham  act,  which  confines  the  hard- 
ship of  want  of  representation  to  the  case  qf 
subsidies;  and  which  therefore  falls  in  exactly  with 
the  case  of  the  colonies.  But  whether  tbe  unre- 
presented counties  were  de  jure  or  de  facto  bound, 
the  preambles  do  not  accurately  distinguish;  nor 
indeed  was  it  necessary,  for,  wheiher  de  jure  or 
de  facto,  the  legislature  thought  the  exercise  of 

grievance  of  the  judges,  partaking  of  the  profits  of 


*The.   solicitor  general  informed  Mr.   B.  when  some  of  the  seizures,  had  been  redressed  by  .offisei 

the  resolutions  were  separately  moved,  that  the' accordingly  the  resolution  was  amended. 
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the  power  of  taxing  as  of  right,  or  a9  fact  with- 
out right,  equally  a  grievance,  and  equally  oppres- 
sive. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  colonies  have,  in  any  ge- 
neral way,  or  in  any  cool  hour,  gone  much  beyond 
the  demand  of  immunity  in  relation  to  taxes.     It 
is  not  fair  to  judge  of  the  temper  or  dispositions 
of  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  when  they  are  com- 
posed and  at  rest,  from  their  conduct  or  their  ex- 
pressions in  a  state  of  disturbance  and  irritation. 
It  is  besides  a  very  great  mistake  to  imagine,  that 
mankind    follow    up    practically    any  speculative 
principle,  either  of  government  or  of  freedom,  as 
far  as  it  will  go  in  argument  and  logical  ilation. 
We  Englishmen  stop  very  short  of  the  principles 
upon  which  we  support  any  given  part  of  our  con- 
stitution, or  even  the  whole  of  it  together.  I  could 
easily,  if  I  had   not  already  tired  you,   give  you 
very  striking  and  convincing  instances  of  it.     This 
is  nothing  but  what  is  natural  and  proper.     All  go- 
vernment, indeed  every  human  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment, every  virtue,    and  every  prudent   act,   is 
founded  on  compromise  and  barter.     We  balance 
inconveniences,  we  give  and  take;  we  remit  some 
rights  that  we  may  enjoy  others;  and  we  choose 
rather  to  be  happy  citizens  than  subtle  disputants. 
And  we  must  give  away  some  natural  liberty  to 
enjoy  civil  advantages;  90  we  must  sacrifice  some 
civil  liberties,  for  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  communion  and  fellowship  of  a  great  em- 
pire.    But  in  all  fair  dealings,  the  thing  bought 
must  bear  some  proportion  to  the  purchase  paid 
None  will  barter  away  the  immediate  jewel  of  his 
soul.     Though  a  great  house  is  apt  to  make  slaves 
haughty,  yet  it  is  purchasing  a  part  of  the  artificial 
importance  of  a  great  empire  too  dear,  to  pay  for 
it  all  essential  rights,  and  all  the  intrinsic  dignity 
of  human  nature.      None  of  us  who   would  not 
risque   his  life,  rather  than  fall  under  a  govern- 
ment purely  arbitrary.      But,  although  there  are 
some  amongst  us  who  think  our  constitution  wants 
many  improvements,  to  make  it  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  liberty,  perhaps  none  who  are  of  that  opi- 
nion, would  think  it  right  to  aim  at  such  improve- 
ment, by  disturbing  this  country,  and  risquing 
every  thing  that  is  dear  to  him.    In  every  arduous 
cnterprize   we  consider  what  we  are  to  lose,  as 
well  as  what   we  are  to  gain;  and  the  more  and 
better  stake  of  liberty  every  people  possess,  the 
less  they  will  hazard  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  it 
more.      These  are  the  cords  of  man.     Man  acts 
from  adequate  motives  relative  to  his  interest,  and 
not  on  metaphysical  speculations.     Aristotle,  the 
great  master  of  reasoning,  cautions  us,  and  with 


great  weight  and  propriety,  against  this  species  of 
delusive  geometrical  accuracy  in  moral  arguments, 
as  the  most  fallacious  of  all  sophistry. 

The  Americans  will  have  no  interest  contrary  to 
the  grandeur  and  glory  of  England,  when  they  are 
not  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  it,  and  they  will 
rather  be  inclined  to  respect  the  acts  of  a  superin- 
tending legislature,  when  they  see  them  the  acts  of 
that  power,  which  is  itself  tfcie  security,  not  the 
rival,  of  their  secondary  importance.  In  this  assur- 
ance, my  mind  most  perfectly  acquiesces;  and  I 
confess  I  feel  not  the  least  alarm,  from  the  dis- 
contents which  are  to  arise  from  putting  people 
at  their  ease;  nor  do  I  apprehend  the  destruction 
of  this  emp"re,  from  giving,  by  an  act  of  free  grace 
and  indulgence,  to  two  millions  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, some  share  of  those  rights  upon  which  1  have 
always  been  taught  to  value  myself. 

It  is  said  indeed  that  this  power  of  granting, 
vested  in  American  assemblies,  would  dissolve  the 
unity  of  the  empire,  which  was  preserved  entire, 
although  Wales,  Chester,  and  Durham  were  added 
to  it.  Truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what 
this  unity  means;  nor  has  it  ever  been  heard  of, 
that  I  know,  in  the  constitutional  policy  of  this 
country.  The  very  idea  of  subordination  of  parts 
excludes  this  notion  of  simple  and  undivided  unity. 
England  is  the  head;  but  she  is  not  the  head  and 
the  members  too.  Ireland  has  ever  had,  from  the 
beginning,  a  separate,  but  not  an  independent, 
legislature;  which,  far  from  distracting,  promoted 
the  union  of  the  whole.  Every  thing  was  sweetly 
and  harmoniously  disposed  through  both  islands 
for  the  conversation  of  English  dominion,  and  the 
communication  of  English  liberties.  I  do  not  see 
that  the  same  principles  might  not  be  carried  into 
twenty  islands,  and  with  the  same  good  effect. 
This  is  my  model  witk  regard  to  America,  as  far 
as  the  internal  circumstances  of  the  two  countries 
are  the  same.  I  know  no  other  unity  of  this  em- 
pire, than  I  can  draw  from  its  example  during  these 
periods  when  it  seemed,  to  my  poor  understanding 
more  united  than  it  is  now,  or  than  it  is  likely  to  be 
by  the  present  methods. 

But  since  I  speak  of  these  methods,  I  recollect, 
Mr.  Speaker,  almost  too  late,  that  I  promised,  be- 
fore I  finished,  to  say  something  of  the  proposition 
of  the  'noble  lord  on  the  floor,  which  has  been  so 
lately  received,  and  stands  on  your  journals.  I 
must  be  deeply  concerned,  whenever  it  is  my  mis- 
fortue  to  continue  a  difference  with  the  majority  of 
this  house.     But  as  the  reasons  for  that  difference 
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are  my  apology  for  thus  troubling  you,  suffer  me  to 
state  them  in  a  very  few  words.     I  shall  compress 


were  to    lay   the  duties,   which    furnished    their 
contingent,   upon  the   importation  of  your   manu- 


them  in  as  small  a  body  as  I  possibly  can,  having  jfactures,  you  know  you  would  never  suffer  such  a 


already  debated  that  matter  at  large,  when  the  ques- 
tion was  before  the  committee. 

First  then,  T  cannot  admit  that  proposition  of  a 
rsnsom  by  auction — because  it  is  a  mere  project. 
It  is  a  thit>g  new,  unheard  of,  supported  by  no  ex 
perience,  justified  by  no  analogy,  without  example 
of  our  ancestors,  or  root  in  the  constitution.  It  is 
neither  regular  parliamentary  taxation,  nor  colony- 
grant.  Expevimentum  in  corpore  vile,  is  a  good 
rule,  which  will  ever  make  me  adverse  to  any  trial 
of  experiments  on  whaf  iscertai"  ly  the  most  valua- 
ble of  all  subjects,  the  peace  of  this  emp;re. 

Secondly,  it  is  an  experiment  wh>ch   must  be 
fatal,  in  the  end,  to  our  constitution.     For  what 


tax  to  be  laid.  You  know  too,  that  you  would  not 
suffer  many  other  modes  of  taxation.  So  that, 
when  you  come  to  explain  yourself,  it  will  be 
found  that  you  will  neither  leave  to  themselves 
the  quantum,  nor  the  mode,  nor  indeed  any  thing. 
The  whole  is  delusion  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Fourthly,  this  method  of  ransom  by  auction  (un- 
less  it  be  universally  accepted)  will  plunge  you 
into  great  and  inextricable  difficulties.  In  what 
year  of  our  Lord  are  the  proportions  of  payments 
to  be  settled?  To  say  not  :>g  of  the  impossibility, 
that  colony  agents  should  have  general  powers  of 
taxing  the  colonies  at  their  discretion,  consider,  I 
implore  you,  that  the  communication,  by  special 


messages  and  orders,   between   these  agents  and 
is  it  but  a  scheme  for  taxing1  the  colonies  in  the  Li,„;„  „„„„.-,.,„„,„  .  •  ..         c    , 

b  Uieir  constituents,  on  each  variation  of  the  case, 

ant ichamher  of  the  noble  lord  and  his  successors?    „,u__  ,u„  „„_»•  ,  „        , 

when  the  parties  come  to  contend  together,  and 

to  dispute  on  their  relative  proportions,  will  be  a 


To  settle  the  quotas  and  proportions  in  this  house 
is  clearly  impossible.  You,  sir,  may  flatter  your- 
self, you  shall  sit  a  state  auctioneer,  with  your 
hammer  in  your  hand,  and  krock  drwn  to  each 
colony  as  it  bids.  But  to  settle  (on  the  plan  laid 
down  by  the  noble  lord)  the  true  proportional  pay- 
ment for  four  or  five  and  twenty  governments, 


matter  of  delay,  perplexity,  and  confusion  that  can 
never  h«rve  an  end. 

If  all  the  colonies  do  not  appear  at  the  outcry, 
what  is  the  condition  of  those  assemblies  who  offer, 
by  themselves  or  their  agents,  to  tax  themselves 


according  to  the  absolute  and  relative  wealth  of'!uP  to  vour  ideas  of  tlieir  proportion?  The  re- 
each,  and  according  to  the  British  proportion  0f  fractorv  colonies,  who  refuse  all  composition,  will 
wealth   and   burthen,  is  a  wild   and   chimerical  rema»n  t«xed  only  to  your  old  impositions;  which, 


notion.  This  new  taxation  must  therefore  come  in 
by  the  back  door  of  the  constitution.  Each  quota 
must  be  brought  to  this  house  ready  formed;  you 


however  grievous  in  principle,  are  trifling  as  to 
production.  The  obedient  colonies  in  this  scheme 
are  heavily   taxed.      The  refractory  remain   uii- 


can  neither  add  nor  alter.     You  must  register  it. !  burthened.     What  will  you  do?    Will  you  lay  new 
You  can  do  nothing  farther.     For  on  what  grounds  j and  heavi«r  taxes  by  parliament  on  the  disobedient? 


can  you  deliberate,  either  before  or  after  the  pro- 
position? You  cannot  hear  the  counsel  for  all  these 
provinces  quarrelling  each  on  its  own  quantity  of 
payment,  and  its  proportion  to  others.  If  you 
should  attempt  it,  the  committee  of  provincial  ways 
and  means,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it  will 
delight  to  be  called,  must  swallow  up  all  the  time 
of  parliament. 

Thirdly,  it  does  not  give  satisfaction  to  the 
complaint  of  the  colonies.  They  complain  that 
they  are  taxed  without  their  consent,  you  answer, 
that  you  will  fix  the  sum  at  which  they  shall  be 
taxed.  That  is,  you  give  them  the  very  grievance 
for  the  remedy.  You  tell  them,  indeed,  that  you 
will  leave  the  mode  to  themselves.  I  really  beg 
pardon — it  gives  me  pain  to  mention  it — but  you 
must  be  sensible  that  you  will  not  perform  this 
part  of  the  compact.    For,  suppose  the  colonies 


Pray  consider  in  what  way  you  can  do  it?  You  are 
perfectly  convinced  that  in  the  way  of  taxing  you 
can  do  nothing  but  at  the  ports.  Now  suppose  it 
is  Virginia  that  refuses  to  appear  at  your  auction, 
while  Maryland  and  North  Carolina  bid  hand- 
somely for  their  ransom,  and  are  taxed  to  your 
quota?  How  will  you  put  these  colonies  on  a  par? 
Will  you  tax  the  tobacco  of  Virginia?  If  you  do, 
you  give  it  its  dead  wound  to  your  English  revenue 
at  home,  and  to  one  of  the  very  greatest  articles 
of  your  own  foreign  trade.  If  you  tax  the  import 
of  that  rebellious  colony,  what  do  you  tax  but 
your  own  manufactures,  or  the  goods  of  some  other 
obedient,  and  already  well  taxed  colony?  Wi>o 
has  said  one  wcrd  on  this  labyrinth  of  detail,  which 
bewilders  you  more  and  more  as  you  enter  into  it? 
Who  has  presented,  who  can  present  you  with  a 
clew  to  lead  you  out  of  it?  I  think,  sir,  it  is  im. 
possible  that  you  should  not  recollect  that  the 
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colony  bounds  are  so  implicated  in  one  anoMier 
(you  know  it  by  your  other  experiments  in  the  bill 
for  prohibiting  the  New  England  fishery)  that  you 
can  lay  no  possible  restraints  on  almost  any  of 
them,  which  may  not  be  presently  eluded,  if  you 
do  not  confound  the  innocent  wiih  the  guilty,  and 
burthen  those  whom  upon  every  principle  you 
ought  to  exonerate.  He  must  be  grossly  ignorant 
of  America,  who  thinks  that,  without  falli.  g  into 
this  confusion  of  all  rules  of  equity  and  policy,  you 
can  restrain  any  single  colony,  especially  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  the  central  and  most  important  of 
them  all. 

Let  it  also  be  considered,  that  either  in  the  pre 
sent  confusion  you  settle  a  permanent  contingent, 
which  will  and  must  be  trifling,  (and  then  you  have 
no  effectual  revenue),  or  you  change  the  quota  at 
every  exigency,  and  then  on  every  new  reparation 
you  will  have  a  new  quarrel. 

Reflect  besides,  that  when  you  have  fixed  a  quota 
for  every  colony,  you  have  not  provided  for  prompt 
and  punctual  payment.  Suppose  one,  two,  five, 
ten  years  arrears.  You  cannot  issue  a  treasury 
extent  against  the  failing  colony.  You  must  make 
new  Boston  ports  b'.lls,  new  restraining  laws,  new 
acts  for  dragging  men  to  England  for  trial.  You 
must  send  out  new  fleets,  new  armies.  All  is  to 
begin  again.  From  this  day  forward  the  empire  is 
never  to  know  an  hour's  tranquility.  An  intestine 
fire  will  be  kept  alive  in  the  bowels  of  the  colonies. 
which  one  time  or  other  must  consume  this  whole 
empire.  I  allow  indeed  that  the  empire  of  Germany 
raises  her  revenue  and  her  troops  by  quotas  and 
contingents;  but  the  revenue  of  the  empire,  and 
the  army  of  the  empire,  is  the  worst  revenue  and 
the  worst  army  in  the  world. 

Instead  of  a  standing  revenue,  you  will  there- 
fore have  a  perpetual  quarrel.  Indeed,  the  noble 
lord,  who  proposed  this  project  of  a  ransom  by 
auction,  seemed  himself  to  be  of  that  opinion.  His 
project  was  rather  designed  for  breaking  the  union 
of  the  colonies,  than  for  establ'shing  a  revenue. — 
He  confessed,  he  apprehended,  that  his  proposal 
would  not  be  to  their  taste.  I  say,  this  scheme 
of  disunion  seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  pro- 
ject; for  I  will  not  suspect  that  the  noble  lord 
meant  nothing  but  merely  to  delude  the  nation  by 
an  airy  phantom,  which  he  never  intended  to 
realize.  But  whatever  his  views  may  be,  as  I  pro 
pose  the  peace  and  union  of  the  colonies  as  the 
very  foundation  of  my  plan,  it  cannot  with  one, 
whose  foundation  is  perpetual,  descend. 


Compare  the  two.  This  I  offer  to  give  you  is 
nlain  and  simple;  the  other  full  of  perplexed  and 
intricate  mazes.  This  is  mild,  that  harsh.  This  is 
found  by  experience  effectual  for  its  purposes;  the 
other  is  a  new  object.  This  is  universal,  the  other 
calculated  for  certain  colonies  only.  This  is  im- 
mediate in  its  conciliatory  operation;  the  other  re- 
mote, contingent,  full  of  hazard.  Mine  is  what  be- 
comes the  dignity  of  a  ruling  people;  gratuitous, 
unconditional,  and  not  held  out  as  a  matter  of  bar- 
gain and  sale.  I  have  done  my  duty  in  proposing  it 
to  you.  I  have  indeed  tired  you  by  a  long  dis- 
course; but  this  is  the  misfortune  of  those  to  whose 
influence  nothing  will  be  conceded,  and  who  must 
win  every  inch  of  their  ground  by  argument.  Yon 
have  heard  me  with  goodness;  may  you  decide 
with  wisdom!  for  my  part,  I  feel  my  mind  greatly 
disburthened,  by  what  I  have  done  to  day.  I  have 
been  the  less  fearful  of  trying  your  patience,  be- 
cause, on  this  subject,  I  mean  to  spare  it  altogether 
in  future.  I  have  this  comfort,  that  in  every  stage 
of  the  American  affiirs,  I  have  steadily  opposed 
the  measures  that  have  produced  the  confusion 
and  may  bring  on  the  destruction  of  this  empire,  i 
now  go  so  far  as  to  require  a  proposal  of  my  own. 
If  I  cannot  give  peace  to  my  country,  I  give  it  my 
conscience. 

But  what  (says  the  financier)  is  peace  to  us  with- 
out money?  Your  plan  gives  us  no  revenue.  No! 
But  it  does — for  it  secures  to  the  subject  the 
power  of  REFUSAL;  the  first  of  all  revenues. — 
Experience  is  a  cheat,  and  fact  a  liar,  if  this  power 
in  the  subject  of  proportioning  his  grant,  or  of  not 
granting  at  all,  has  not  been  found  the  richest  mine 
of  revenue  ever  discovered  by  the  skill  or  by  the 
fortune  of  man.  It  does  not  indeed  vote  you  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  twopence  three 
farthings,  nor  any  other  paltry  limited  sum. — But 
it  gives  the  strong  box  itself,  the  fund,  the  bank 
from  whence  only  revenues  can  arise  amongst  a 
people  sensible  of  freedom:  Posita  luditur  area. 
Cannot  you  in  England,  cannot  you  at  this  time  of 
day;  cannot  you  (an  house  of  commons)  trust  to 
the  principle  which  has  raised  so  mighty  a  revenue, 
and  accumulated  a  debt  of  near  one  hundred  and 
forty  millions  in  this  country!  Is  this  principle 
to  be  true  in  England,  and  false  every  where  else? 
Is  it  not  true  in  Ireland?  Has  it  not  hitherto  been 
true  in  the  colonies?  Why  should  you  presume, 
that  in  any  country  a  body,  duly  constituted  for 
any  function,  will  neglect  to  perform  its  duty,  and 
abdicate  its  trust?  Such  a  presumption  would  go 
against  all  government,  in  all  modes.  But,  in  truth, 
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this  dread  of  penury  of  supply,  from  a  free  assem 
bly.  has  no  foundation  in  nature.  For,  first  observe, 
that  besides  the  desire  which  all  men  hsve  naturally 
of  supporting  the  honor  of  their  own  government, 
that  sense  of  dignity,  and  that  security  to  pro- 
perty, which  ever  attends  freedom,  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  stock  of  the  free  community.  Most 
may  be  taken  where  most  is  accumulated.  And 
what  is  the  soil  or  climate  where  experience  has 
not  uniformly  proved,  that  the  voluntary  flow  of 
heaped  up  plenty,  bursting  from  the  weight  of  its 
own  rich  luxuriance,  has  ever  run  with  a  more 
copious  stream  of  revenue,  than  could  be  squeezed 
from  the  dry  husks  of  oppressed  indigence,  by 
the  straining  of  all  the  political  machinery  in  the 
world. 

Next  we  know  that  parties  must  ever  exist  in  a 
free  country.  We  know  too,  that  the  emulations  of 
such  parties,  their  contradictions,  their  reciprocal 
necessities,  their  hopes,  and  their  frars,  must  send 
them  ail  in  their  turns  to  him  that  holds  the  balance 
of  the  state.  The  parties  are  the  gamsters;  but 
government  keeps  the  table,  and  is  sure  to  be  the 
winner  in  the  end.  When  this  game  is  played,  I 
i-eally  think  it  is  more  to  be  feared,  that  the  peo. 
pie  will  be  exhausted,  than  that  government  will 
not  be  supplied.  Whereas,  whatever  is  got  by 
acts  of  absolute  power  ill  obeyed,  because  odious, 
or  by  contracts  ill  kept,  because  constrained,  will 
be  narrow,  feeble,  uncertain,  and  precarious.  "Ease 
would  retract  vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and 
void." 

I,  for  one,  protest  against  compounding  our  de- 
mands; 1  declare  against  compounding,  for  a  poor 
limited  sum,  the  immense,  ever  growing,  eternal 
debt,  which  is  due  to  generous  government  from 
protected  freedom.  And  so  may  I  speed  in  the 
great  object  I  propose  to  you,  as  I  think  it  would 
not  only  be  an  act  of  injustice,  but  would  be  the 
worst  economy  in  the  world,  to  compel  the  colo- 
nies to  a  certain  sum,  either  in  the  way  of  ransom, 
or  in  the  way  of  compulsory  compact. 

But  to  clear  up  my  ideas  on  this  subject,  a 
revenue  from  America  transmitted  hither — do  not 
delude  yourselves — you  never  can  receive  it — no, 
not  a  shilling.  We  have  experienced  that,  from 
remote  countries,  it  is  not  to  be  expected.  If, 
when  you  attempted  to  extract  a  revenue  from 
Bengal,  you  were  obliged  to  return  in  iron  w!i»i 
you  had  taken  in  imposition,  what  can  you  exrert 
from  North  America?  For  certainly,  if*  ever  th?r< 
was  a  country  qualified  to  produce  wealth,  it  u 


India;  or  an  institution  fit  for  the  transmission,  it 
is  the  East-India  company.  America  has  none  of 
these  aptitudes.  If  America  gives  you  taxable  ob- 
jects, on  which  you  lay  your  duties  here,  and  gives 
you,  at  the  same  time,  a  surplus  by  a  foreign  sale 
of  her  commodities,  to  pay  the  duties  on  these  ob- 
jects, which  you  tax  at  home,  she  has  performed 
her  part  to  the  Bri'ish  revenue.  But  with  regard 
to  her  own  internal  establishments,  she  may,  I 
doubt  not  she  will,  contribute  in  moderation.  I  say 
in  moderation;  for  she  ought  not  to  be  permitted 
tc  exhaust  herself.  She  ought  to  be  reserved  to  a 
war;  the  weight  ef  which,  with  the  enemies  that 
we  are  most  likely  to  have,  must  be  considerable 
in  her  quarter  of  the  globe.  There  she  may  serve 
you,  and  serve  you  essentially. 

For  that  service,  for  all  service,  whether  of  re- 
venue, trade,  or  empire,  my  trust  is  in  her  interest 
in  the  British  constitution.  My  hold  of  the  colo- 
nies is  in  the  close  affection  which  grows  from 
common  names,  from  kindred  blood,  from  similar 
privileges,  and  equal  protection.  These  are  ties 
which,  though  light  as  air,  are  as  strong  as  links 
of  iron.  Let  the  colonies  always  keep  the  idea  of 
their  civil  rights  associated  with  your  government; 
they  will  cling  and  grapple  to  you;  and  no  force 
under  Heaven  will  be  of  power  to  tear  them  from 
their  allegiance.  But  let  it  once  be  understood, 
that  your  government  may  be  one  thing,  and  their 
privileges  another,  that  these  two  things  may  exist 
without  any  mutual  relation,  the  cement  is  gone; 
the  cohesion  is  loosened;  and  every  thing  hastens 
to  decay  and  dissolution.  As  long  as  you  have 
wisc'oin  to  keep  the  sovereign  authority  of  this 
country  as  the  sanctuary  of  liberty,  the  sacred 
temple  consecrated  to  our  common  faith,  wherever 
the  chosen  race  and  sons  of  England  worship  free- 
dom, they  will  turn  their  faces  towards  you. 

The  rof  they  multiply,  the  more  friends  you 
will  have;  the  more  ardently  they  love  liberty,  the 
more  perfect  will  be  th^ir  obedience.  Slavery  they 
can  have  any  where.  It  is  a  weed  that  grows  in 
every  soil.  They  may  have  it  from  Spain,  they 
may  have  it  fiom  Prussia.  But  until  you  become 
lost  to  all  feeling  of  your  true  interest,  and  your 
natural  dignity,  freedom  they  can  have  from  none 
but  you.  This  is  the  commodity  of  price,  cf  which 
you  have  the  monoply.  This  is  the  true  act  of 
navigation,  which  binds  to  you  the  commerce  of 
the  colonies,  and  through  them  secures  to  you  the 
wealth  of  the  world.  Deny  them  this  parlicipa- 
'ion  of  freedom  and  you  break  that  sole  bond, 
which  origuiially   uiade3  and  must  still  preserve. 
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the  unity  of  the  empire.  Do  not  entertain  so  weaV 
an  imagination,  as  that  your  registers  and  your 
bonds,  your  affidavits  and  your  sufferances,  your 
cockets  and  your  clearances,  are  what  form  the 
great  securities  of  your  commerce.  Do  not  dream, 
that  your  letters  of  office,  and  your  instructions, 
and  your  suspending  clawses  are  the  things  tha' 
hold  together  the  great  contexture  of  this  mysteri- 
ous whole.  These  things  do  not  make  your  go 
vernment.  D?ad  instruments,  passive  tools  as  they 
are,  it  is  the  spirit  of  English  communion  that  gives 
all  their  life  and  efficacy  to  them.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
the  English  constitution,  which,  infused  through 
the  mighty  mass,  pervades,  feeds,  invigorates, 
vivifies,  every  part  of  the  empire,  even  down  to 
the  minutest  member. 

Is  it  not  the  same  virtue  which  does  every  thing 
for  us  here  in  England?  Do  you  imagine  then, 
that  it  is  the  land  tax  act  which  raises  your  re- 
venue? that  it  is  the  annual  vote  in  the  committee 
of  supply,  which  gives  you  your  army?  or  that  it  is 
the  mutiny  bill  which  inspires  it  with  bravery  and 
discipline?  No!  surely  no!  It  is  the  love  of  the 
people,  it  is  their  attachment  to  their  government, 
from  the  sense  of  the  deep  stake  they  have  in  such 
a  glorious  institution,  which  gives  you  your  army 
and  your  navy,  and  infuses  into  both  that  liberal 
obedience,  without  which  your  army  would  be  a 
base  rabble,  and  your  navy  nothing  but  rotten 
timber. 

All  this,  I  know  well  enough,  will  sound  wild 
and  chimerical  to  the  profane  herd  of  those  vulgar 
and  mechancial  politicians,  who  have  no  place 
among  us;  a  sort  of  people  who  think  that  nothing 
exists  but  what  is  gross  and  material;  and  who 
therefore,  far  from  being  qualified  to  be  direc- 
tors of  the  great  movement  of  empire,  are  not  fit  to 
turn  a  wheel  in  the  machine.  But  to  men  truly 
initiated  and  rightly  taught,  these  ruling  and  mas 
ter  principles,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  such  men 
as  I  have  mentioned,  have  no  substanial  existence, 
are  in  truth  every  thing,  and  all  in  all.  Magnanimity 
in  politics  is  not  seldom  the  truest  wisdom;  and  a 
great  empire  and  little  minds  go  ill  together.  If 
we  are  conscious  of  our  situation,  and  glow  with 
zeal  to  fill  our  place  as  becomes  our  station  and 
ourselves,  we  ought  to  auspicate  all  our  public 
proceedings  on  America,  with  the  old  warning  of 
the  church,  sursum  cohda!  We  ought  to  elevate 
our  minds  to  the  greatness  of  that  trust  to  which 
the  order  of  Providence  has  called  us.  By  advert- 
ing to  the  dignity  of  this  high  calling,  our  ances- 
tors have  turned  a  savage  wilderness  into  a  glorious 


"npire;  and  have  made  the  most  extensi\e,  and 
he  only  honorable  conquests;  not  by  destroying, 
nit  by  promoting,  the  wealth,  the  number,  the 
appiness,  of  the  human  race.  Let  us  get  an  Ame- 
rican revenue  as  we  have  got  an  American  empire. 
English  privileges  have  made  it  all  that  it  is;  Eng- 
ish  privileges  alone  will  make  it  all  it  can  be. 
[n  full  confidence  of  this  unalterable  truth,  I  now 
(atrou  fklix  r±PSTUM4CR  sit)  lay  the  first  stone  of 
the  temple  of  peace;  and  I  move  to  you. 

"That  the  colonies  and  plantations  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, in  North  America,  consisting  of  fourteen  se- 
parate governments  and  containing  two  millions 
and  upwards  of  free  inhabitants,  have  not  had  the 
right  and  privilege  of  electing  and  sending  their 
kights  and  burgesses,  or  others,  to  represent  in  the 
high  court  of  parliament." 

Upon  this  resolution  the  previous  question  was 
put,  and  carried;  for  the  previous  question  270, 
against  it  78. 

Newbehn,  (Nohth  Carolina)  Sept.  20, 1775. 
In  provincial  congress. —  The  folio-wing  address  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  empire  being  presented, 
■was  unanimously  received  and  approved,  and  is  as. 
follows,  viz. 

TO  THS    INHABITANTS    OP    THE    BRITISH    EMPIRE. 

"Friends  and  fellow-citizens.— The  fate  of  the 
contest  which  at  present  subsists  between  these 
American  colonies  and  the  British  ministers  who 
now  sit  at  the  helm  of  public  affairs,  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  epochs  which  can  mark  the 
annals  of  the  British  history.  Foreign  nations  with 
anxious  expectation  wait  the  result,  and  see  with 
amazement  the  blind  infatuated  policy  which  the 
present  administration  pursues  to  subjugate  these 
colonies,  and  reduce  them  from  being  loyal  and 
useful  subjects,  to  an  absolute  dependence  and 
abject  slavery;  as  if  the  descendents  of  those  an- 
cestors who  have  shed  rivers  of  blood,  and  expend- 
ed millions  of  treasure,  in  fixing  upon  a  lasting 
foundation  the  liberties  of  the  British  constitution, 
saw  with  envy  the  once  happy  state  of  this  western 
region,  and  strove  to  exterminate  the  patterns  of 
those  virtues  which  shone  with  a  lustre  which  bid 
fair  to  rival  and  eclipse  their  own. 

"To  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  own  honest  industry 
*o  call  that  our  own  which  we  earn  with  the  labor 
of  our  hands,  and  the  sweat  of  our  brows;  to  re- 
gulate that  internal  policy  by  which  we,  and  not 
they,  are  to  be  affected,  these  are  the  mighty  boons 
we  ask:  And  traitors,  rebels,  and  every  harsh  ap* 
pellation  that  malice  can  dictate,  or  the  virulence 
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of  language  express,  are  the  returns  which  we  re- 
ceive to  the  most  humble  peti*ions  and  earnest  sup- 
plications. We  have  been  told  that  independence 
is  our  object;  that  we  seek  to  shake  off  all  con 
rtection  with  the  parent  state.  Gruel  suggestion! 
Do  not  all  our  professions,  ail  our  actions,  uniformly 
contradict  this? 

"We  again  declare,  and  we  invoke  that  Almighty 


''This  declaration  we  hold  forth  as  a  testimony 
of  loyalty  to  our  sovereign,  and  affection  to  our 
parent  state,  and  as  a  sincere  earnest  of  our  present 
and  future  intentions. 

"We  hope  hereby  to  reserve  those  impressions 
which  have  been  made  by  the  representations  of 
weak  and  wicked  men  to  the  prejudice  of  this 
colony,  who  thereby  intended  that  the  rectitude 


Being   who   searches  the  recesses  of  the  human  I  of  our  designs  might  be  brought  into  distrust,  and 

heart,  and  knows  our  mosi  secret  intentions,  that 'sedition,  anarchy,  and  confusion,  spread  through 

it    is   our    most  earnest   wish   and   prayer    to    be ;  this  loyal  province. 

restored,  with  the  other  United  Colonies,  to  the  , 

"We  have  discharged  a  duty  which  we  owe  to 
state  in  which  we  and  they  were  placed  before  the  I 

'  ■  jthe  world,  to  ourselves,  and  posterity;   and  may 

ye< r  1763,  disposed  to  elance  over  any  regulations  ;  -    ...  k 

.  ,  ,  i  the  Almighty  God  give  success  to  the  means  we 

which    Britain    had    made  previous   to   this,   and  j  ±   .  . 

.  nuke  use  or,  so  tar  as  they  are  aimed  to  produce 

which  seem  to  be  injurious  and  oppressive  to  these].  „.         ,  ,  .  .'         -  ■  - 

.  J  ,         .        .,,  Just»  'awful,  arid  good  purposes,  and  the  salvation 

colonies,  hoping  that,  at  some  future  day,  she  will  j 


and  happiness  of  the  whole  Bruish  empire." 

Saturday,  November  11,  1773. 
House  of  tonus. — The  lords  were  yesterday  as- 
sembled for  the  purposes  of  examining  governor 
Penn,  and  of  discussing  a  motion  which  the  duke 
of  Richmond  proposed  to  ground  on  such  informa- 
tion as  that  gentleman  should  afford  the  house. 

Previous  to  the  calling  of  Mr.  Penn  to  the  bar, 
the  duke  of  Richmond  announced  the  mode  he  had 
stitution  have  made  unalienably  ours.  As  soon  as  j  adopted  preparatory  to  the  governor's  examina- 
the  cause  of  our  fears  and  apprehensions  are  re- jtion.  His  grace  confessed,  "That  he  had  apprized 
moved,  with  joy  will  we  return  these  powers  to  Mr.  Penn  of  the  questions  which  would  be  pro* 
their  regular  channels;  and  such  institutions  formed  pounded  to  him,  but  the  noble  duke  disclaimed 
From  mere  necessity,  shall  end  with  that  necessity  having  entered  into  any  sort  of  conversation  with 


benignly  interpose,  and  remove  from  us  every  cause 
of  complaint. 

"Whenever  we  have  departed  from  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  our  owri  safety  and  self-pre- 
servation have  dictated  the  expedient;  and  if,  in 
any  instances,  we  have  assumed  powers  which  the 
laws  invest  in  the  sovereign  or  his  representatives, 
it  has  been  only  in  defence  of  our  persons,  pro 
perties,  and  those  rights  which  God  and  the  con- 


which  created  them. 

''These  expressions  flow  from  an  affection  bor- 
dering upon  devotion  to  the  succession  of  the 
house  of  Hanover,  as  by  law  established,  from  sub 
jects  who  view  it  as  a  monument  that  does  honor 
to  human  nature;  a  monument  capable  of  teaching 
kings  how  glorious  it. is  to  reign  over  a  free  peo- 
ple. These  are  the  heart-felt  effusions  of  men 
ever  ready  to  spend  their  blood  and  treasure,  when 
constitutionally  called  upon,  in  support  of  that 
succession  of  his  majesty  king  George  the  third, 
tiis  crown  and  dignity,  and  who  fervently  wish  to 
transmit  his  reign  to  future  ages  as  the  sra  of 
common  happiness  to  his  people.  Could  these 
our  sentiments  reach  the  throne,  surely  our  so- 
vereign would  forbid  the  horrors  of  war  and  desola- 
tion to  intrude  into  this  once  peaceful  and  h-ppy 
land,  and  would  stop  that  deluge  of  human  blood 
which  now  threatens  to  overflow  this  colony;  blood 
too  precious  to  be  shed  but  in  a  common  cause, 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  sons. 


the  governor,  lest  such  conversation  should  be 
malevolently  construed  into  a  design  of  anticipat- 
ing the  answers  Mr.  Penn  might  think  proper  to 
return." 

The  duke  of  Richmond  having  finished  his  prs^ 
liminary  remarks,  Mr,  Penn  was  called  to  the  bar, 
and  interrogated  nearly  to  the  following  purport; 

Q.  Mow  long  had  he  resided  in  America? 

A  Four  years.  Two  of  those  years  in  the  capa- 
city of  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Was  he  acquainted  with  any  of  the  members 
of  the  continental  congress? 

A.  He  was  personally  acquainted  with  all  the 
members  of  that  congress. 

Q.  In  what  estimation  was  the  congress  held? 

A.  In  the  highest  veneration  imaginable  by  all 
ranks  and  orders  of  meii. 

Q.  Was  an  implicit  obedience  paid  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  that  congress  throughout  all  the  provinces? 

A.  He  believed  this  to  be  the  case. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  been  raised  throughout, 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania!1 
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A.  Twenty  thousand  effective  men  had  volun- 
tarily enrolled  themselves, to  enter  into  aciual  ser- 
vice if  necessity  required. 

Q.  Of  what  rank,  quality,  and  condition  were 
the3e  persons? 

A.  Men  of  the  most  respectable  characters  in 
the  province. 

Q.  Were  not  a  considerable  number  of  them 
■entirely  destitute  of  property? 

A.  It  was  presumed  that,  subtracted  from  so 
Jarge  a  number  as  20,000,  there  were  some  ne- 
cessitous, but  the  major  part  were  in  flourishing 
situations. 

Q.  Besides  those  20,000,  who  voluntarily  enrolled 
themselves  to  act  as  exigencies  Might  require,  what 
other  forces  had  the  provincials  of  Pennsylvania 
raised? 

A.  Four  thousand  minute-men,  whose  duty  was 
pointed  out  by  their  designation.  They  were  to  be 
ready  for  service  at  a  minute's  warning. 

Q.  Did  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  grow  corn 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  its  inhabitants? 

A.  Much  more  than  sufficient,  there  was  a  sur- 
plus  for  exportation  if  required. 

Q.  Were  they  capable  of  making  gunpowder  in 
Pennsylvania? 

A.  They  perfectly  well  understood  the  art,  and 
had  effected  it. 

Q.  Could  salt-petre  be  made  in  the  province? 

A.  It  could;  mills  and  other  instruments  for  ef- 
fecting such  an  undertaking  had  been  erected  with 
success. 

Q.  Could  cannon  be  cast  in  Pennsylvania? 

A.  The  art  of  casting  cannon  had  been  carried 
to  great  perfection;  they  were  amply  furnished  with 
iron  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Could  small  arms  be  made  to  any  degree  of 
perfection? 

A.  To  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  as  could 
be  imagined.  The  workmanship  employed  in  finish- 
ing the  small  arms  was  universally  admired  for  its 
excellence. 

Q.  Were  the  Americans  expert  in  ship-building? 

A.  More  so  than  the  Europeans. 

Q.  To  what  extent  of  tonnage  did  the  largest  of 
their  shipping  amount? 

A.  A  ship  of  about  three  hundred  tons  was  the 
largest  they  were  known  to  build. 

Q.  Circumstanced  as  things  at  present  were,  did 
the  witness  think,  that  the  language  of  the  congress 
expressed  the  sense  of  the  people  in  America  in 
general? 

A.  As  far  as  the  question  applied  to  Pennsylvania, 
he  was  sure  this  was  the  case;  for  the  other  pro- 


vinces, he  replied  in  the  affirmative  from  informa- 
tion only. 

Q.  Did  he  suppose  that  the  congress  contained 
delegates  fairly  nominated  by  the  choice  of  the 
people? 

A.  He  had  no  doubt  but  that  the  congress  did 
contain  delegates  chosen  under  this  description. 

Q.  By  what  mode  were  the  delegates  in  congress 
appointed? 

A.  By  the  votes  of  assemblies  in  some  places, 
by  ballot  in  others. 

Q.  In  what  light  had  the  petition,  which  the 
witness  had  presented  to  the  king,  been  considered 
by  the  Americans? 

A.  The  petition  had  been  considered  as  an  olive 
branch,  and  the  witness  had  been  complimented 
by  his  friends,  as  the  messenger  of  peace. 

Q.  On  the  supposition  that  the  prayer  of  this 
petition  should  be  rejected,  what  did  the  witness 
imagine  would  be  the  consequence? 

A.  That  the  Americans,  who  placed  much  reli. 
ance  on  the  petition,  would  be  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  its  non-success. 

Q.  Did  the  witness  imagine,  that  sooner  than 
yield  to  what  were  supposed  to  be  unjust  claims 
of  Great  Britain,  the  Americans  would  take  the 
desperate  resolution  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  foreign 
assistance? 

A.  The  witness  was  apprehensive  that  this  would 
be  the  case. 

Q.  What  did  the  witness  recollect  of  the  stamp, 
aci? 

A.  That  it  caused  great  uneasiness  throughout 
America. 

Q.  What  did  the  witness  recollect,  concerning 
•  he  repeal  of  that  ac  ? 

A.  The  anniversary  of  that  memorable  day  is  kept 
throughout  America,  by  every  lestim  ny  of  public- 
rejoicing,  such  *s  bonfires,  illuminations,  and  other 
exhibitions  ofgUdness. 

Q.  Would  not  the  neglect  with  which  the  last 
petition  was  treated  induce  the  Americans  to  resign 
.11  'opes  of  pacific  negociatio  s? 

A.  In  the  opinion  of  the  witness  it  would. 

Q.  When  the  witness  presented  the  petition  t» 
the  secretary  of  state,  was  he  asked  any  questions 
relative  to  the  state  of  America? 

A.  Not  a  single  question. 

CltOSS  EXAMINED  BI  TKK  LOADS  DENBIGH  AWD  SaSIT- 

W1CU. 

O.T7EH1ES  PROM    LOZll)   DENBIGH. 

As  the  witness  had  acted  in  the  cap  city  of  go- 
vernor, was  he  well  acquainted  with  the  charter  of 
Pennsylvania? 
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A.  He  had  rend  the  charter,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents. 

Q.  Did  he  know  that  there  was  a  clause  which 
specifically  subjected  the  colony  to  taxation  by  the 
British  legislature? 

A.  He  was  well  apprised  that  there  was  such  a 
clause. 

Q  Were  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  content  with 
their  charter? 

A.  Perfectly  content. 

Q.  Then  did  they  not  acquiesce  in  the  right  of 
the  British  parliament  to  enforce  taxation? 

A.  They  acqn>sced  in  a  declaration  of  the  right, 
so  long  as  they  experienced  no  inconvenience  from 
the  declaration. 

fttTBHIKS  Fnoia    LORD  SANDWICH. 

Q.  Had  the  witness  ever  heard  of  an  act  entitled, 
"The  declaratory  act?" 

A.  He  had  heard  of  such  an  act. 
Q    Did  he  ever  peruse,  and  was  he  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  that  act? 

A.  He  never  had  perused  it.  It  never  had  been 
much  discussed  whilst  he  resided  in  America. 

Q.  Did  the  witness  apprehend  that  the  congress 
acquiesced  in  an  act  which  maintained  the  authority 
of  the  British  parliament  in  all  cases  whatsoever? 

Objected  to,  and  the  witness  was  desired  to  with- 
draw; but  being  called  in  again,  the  question  was 
put,  and  he  replied: 

That,  except  in  the  case  of  TAXATION,  he  ap- 
prehended the  Americans  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Q.  Had  the  witness  any  knowledge  of  certain 
Resolutions  passed  by  the  county  of  Suffolk? 

A.  He  had  not  attended  to  them. 

Q  Had  the  witness  any  knowledge  of  an  answer 
given  by  the  continental  congress,  to  what  had 
been  commonly  called  lord  North's  conciliatory 
motion? 

A.  The  witness  knew  nothing  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  congress,  they  were  generally  transacted 
under  the  seal  of  secrecy. 

Q.  Was  the  witness  personally  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Harrison,  a  member  of  the  congress? 

A.  The  witness  knew  him  well. 

Q.  Wliat  character  did  he  bear? 

A.  A  very  respectable  one. 

Q.  Had  the  witness  ever  heard  of  any  persons 
who  had  suffered  persecutions,  for  declaring  senti 
ments  favorable  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Britis! 
parliament? 


provinces,  but  never  met  with  them  during  his 
residence  in  Pennsylvania. 

Q  In  the  opinion  of  the  witness,  were  the  Ame- 
ricans now  free? 

A.  They  imagined  themselves  to  be  so. 

Q  In  case  a  formidable  fo-ce  should  be  sent  to 
America,  in  support  of  government,  did  the  witness 
imagine  there  were  many  whu  would  openly  profess 
submission  to  the  authority  of  parliament? 

A.  The  witness  appvehended  the  few  who  would 
join  on  such  an  occasion  would  be  too  trivial  a  num- 
ber to  be  of  any  consequence. 


M-.  Penn  was  then  ordered  to  withdraw,  and  ths 
duke  of  Richmond,  after  descanting  with  singular 
propriety  on  the  necessity  of  immediate  concilia- 
tion, proposed  the  last  petition  from  the  continental 
congress  to  the  king,  as  a  basis  for  a  plan  of  accom- 
modation. Hi-:  grace  of  Richmond  mov^d,  "That 
the  preceding  paper  furnished  grounds  of  concilia- 
tion of  the  unhappy  differences  at  present  subsist- 
ing between  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  that 
some  mode  should  be  immediately  adopted,  for  the 
.  fluctuating  so  desirable  a  purpose." 

This  produced  a  debate,  supported  on  both  sides 
with  infinite  ingenuity.     The  numbers  were: 

For  the  motion  27 — Proxies  6 33 

Agajostjhe  motion  50  —  Pr  xi.es 36 86 

Majority  Hgainstthe  motion  53 

In  the  Virginia  convention — present  112  member*. 
Wkdvesimy,  May  15,  1776. 

Forasmuch  ns  all  the  en  leavors  of  the  UNITED 
COLONTKS,  by  the  most  decent  representations 
<nd  petitions  to  the  king  and  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  to  restore  peace  an  1  security  to  America 
under  the  British  government,  and  a  re-union  with 
that  people  upon  just  and  liberal  terms,  instead  of 
a  redress  of  grievances,  have  produced,  from  an 
imperious  and  vindictive  administration,  increased 
insult,  oppression,  and  a  vigorous  attempt  to  effect 
our  total  destruction.  By  a  late  act,  all  these  culo- 
nies  are  declared  to  be  in  rebellion,  and  out  of  the 
protection  of  the  British  crown,  our  properties  sub- 
ject to  confiscation,  our  people,  when  captivated, 
compelled  to  join  in  the  murder  and  plunder  of 
their  relations  and  countrymen,  and  all  former 
rapine  and  oppression  of  Americans  declared  legal 
and  jast.  Fleets  and  armies  are  raised,  and  the  aid 
of  foreign  troops  engaged  to  assist  these  destruc- 
tive purposes.  The  king's  representative  in  this 
colony  hath  not  only  withheld  all  the  powers  of  go- 
vernment from  operating  for  our  safety,  but,  having 


A.  He  had  heard  cf  such  oppressions  in  other !  retired  on  board  an  armed  ship,  is  carrying  on 
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piratical  and  savage  war  ;>gain*t  us,  tempting  our 
slaves,  by  every  artifice,  to  report  to  him,  and  train- 
ing and  employing  them  against  their  masters.  In 
tiiis  stateof  extreme  danger,  we  have  no  alternative 
left  but  an  abject  submission  to  the  will  of  those 
overbearing  tyrants,  or  a  total  separation  from  the 
crown  and  government  of  Great  Britain,  uniting 
and  exerting  the  strength  of  all  America  for  de- 
fence, and  forming  alliances  with  foreign  powers 
ior  commerce  and  aid  in  war:  Wherefore,  appeal 
ing  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts  for  the  sincerity  of 
former  declarations,  expressing  our  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  connexion  with  that  nation,  and  that  we 
are  driven  from  that  inclination  by  their  wicked 
councils,  and  the  eternal  laws  of  self-preservation. 

Resolved,  unait.  That  the  delegates  appointed 
to  represent  this  colony  in  general  congress  be 
instructed  to  propose  to  that  respectable  body  to 
'declare  the  United  Colojiies  free  andindependent states, 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to,  or  dependence  up- 
oi,  the  crown  or  parliament  of  Great  Britain;  and 
that  they  give  the  assent  of  this  colony  to  such 
declaration,  and  to  whatever  measures  may  be 
thought  proper  and  necessary  by  the  congress  for 
forming  foreign  alliances,  and  A  CONFEDERA- 
TION OF  THE  COLONIES,  at  such  time,  and  in 
the  manner,  aa  to  them  shall  seem  best.  Provided, 
that  the  power  of  forming  government  for,  and  the 
regulations  of  the  internal  concerns  of  6ach  colony, 
be  left  to  the  respective  colonial  legislatures. 

Resolved,  unaw.  That  a  comn.ittee  b<?  appointed 
lo  prepare  A  DECLARATION  OF  RIGHTS,  and 
such  a  plan  of  government  as  v.  ill  be  most  likely 
to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  this  colony,  and 
secure  substantial  and  equal  liberty  to  the  people. 
EDMUND  PENDLETON,  president. 

(a  corr) 
Jjhs  Tazewell,  clerk  of  the  convention. 

In  consequence  of  the  above  resolution,  universal- 
ly regarded  as  the  only  door  which  will  lead  to 
safety  and  prosperity,  some  gentlemen  made  a 
handsome  collection  tor  thep»irpose  of  trea'in°-  the 
soldiery,  who  next  day  were  paraded  in  Waller's 
grove,  before  brigadier  general  Lewis,  attended  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  of  safety,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  general  convention,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city,  &c.  &c.  The  resolution  being  read  aloud 
to  the  army,  the  following  toasts  were  given,  each 
of  them  accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  the  artillery 
and  small  arms,  and  the  acclamations  of  all  pre- 
sent: 


3.  General  Washington,  and  victory  to  the  Ame- 
rican arms. 

The  U\TONFLAGof  the  American  states  waved 
upon  the  capitol  during  the  whole  of  this  ceremony, 
which  being  ended,  the  soldiers  partook  of  the 
refreshment  prepared  for  them  by  the  affection  of 
their  countrymen,  and  the  evening  concluded  with 
illuminations,  and  other  demons! rations  of  joy; 
every  one  seeming  pleased  that  the  domination  of 
Great  Britain  was  now  at  an  end,  so  wickedly  and 
tyrannically  exercised  for  these  twelve  or  thirteen, 
years  past,  notwithstanding  our  repeated  prayers- 
and  remonstrances  for  redress. 


1.  The  American  independent  states. 

2.  The  grand  congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  respective  legislatures. 


The  declaration  of  the  deputies  of  Pennsylvania,  met 
in  provincial  conference,  at  Philadelphia,  June  24, 
1776. 

Whereas  George  the  third,  king  of  Great  B-i- 
*ain,  &c.  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  of  the  laws  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, hath,  by  an  accumulation  of  oppressions, 
unparalleled  in  history,  excluded  the  inhabitants 
of  this,  with  the  oi her  American  colonies,  from  his 
protection;  and  whereas  lie  hath  paid  no  regard  to 
any  of  our  numerous  and  dutiful  petitions  for  redress 
of  our  complicated  grievances,  but  hath  lately 
ourchased  foreign  troops  to  assist  in  enslaving  us, 
and  hath  excited  the  savages  of  this  country  to 
carry  on  a  war  against  us,  as  also  the  negroes,  to 
embrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  ims'.ers, 
in  a  manner  unpractised  by  civilized  nations;  and 
moreover  hath  lately  insulted  our  calamities  by 
declaring,  that  he  will  shew  us  no  mercy,  until  he 
has  subdued  us;  and  whereas,  the  obligations  of 
allegiance  (being  reciprocal  between  a  king  and 
his  subjects)  are  now  dissolved,  on  the  side  of  the 
colonists,  by  the  despotism  and  declaration  of  the 
said  king,  insomuch  that  it  appears  that  loyalty  to 
him  is  treason  against  the  good  people  of  this 
country;  and  whereas  not  only  the  parliament,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  too  many  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  have  concurred  in  the  afore- 
said arbitrary  and  unjust  proceedings  against  us; 
and  whereas  the  public  virtue  of  this  colony  (so 
essential  to  its  liberty  and  happiness)  must  be 
endangered  by  a  future  political  union  with,  or 
dependence  upon  a  crown  and  nation,  so  lost  to 
justice,  patriotism,  and  magnanimity:  We,  the 
leputies  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  assembled 
in  full  provincial  conference,  for  forming  a  plan  for 
executing  the  resolve  of  congress  of  the  15th  of 
Miy  last,  for  suppressing  all  authority  in  this  pro- 
vince, derived  from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and 
for  establishing  a  government  upon  the  authority 
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of  the  people  only,  do,  in  this  public  manner,  in 
behilf  .-;f  ourselves,  and  with  the  approbation,  co  - 
sent,  and  authority  of  our  constituents,  unanimously 
declare  our  willingness  to  concur  in  a  vote  of  the 
congress,  declaring  the  United  Colonies /ree  and 
independent  states;  provided,  the  forming  the  go- 
vernrneit  and  the  regulation  of  the  internal  police 
of  this  colony,  be  always  reserved  'o  the  pec  le  of 
the  said  colony.  And  w-  do  further  call  upon  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  appeal  'othe  Great  Arbiter 
and  governor  of  the  empires  of  the  world,  to  wit- 
ness for  us,  that  this  declaration  did  not  originate 
in  ambit  iqn,  or  in  *n  impatience  of  lawful  authority, 
but  that  we  were  driven  to  it  in  obedience  to  the 
first  principles  of  nature,  by  the  oppressions  and 
cruelties  of  the  aforesaid  king  and  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  as  the  only  possible  measure  that 


and  whose  j-.in.  is  to  trample  upon  ill  t'ie  rights  of 
humanity,  would  be  sufficient  to  give  tne  coward 
courage,  and  animate  to  the  greatest  feats  in  arms 
the  most  supine  and  indolent  — Surely  then,  wr.ile 
America,  the  asylum  of  happiness  and  freedom,  is 
infested  with  a  foe,  whose  sole  aim  is  to  rifle  her 
sons  of  every  enjoyment  that  can  render  life  desira- 
ble, you  will  be  ready  in  arms  'o  defend  your  coun- 
try, your  liberty,  your  wives,  your  children  and 
possessions,  from  rapine,  abuse  and  destruction. 

From  this  grand  and  noble  purpose,  so  worthy 
of  the  virtuous  and  brave,  and  wehii  bly  trust,  >o 
pleasing  to  Almighty  God,  you  have  h;>d  >our 
delegates  asse-pbled  in  council  for  several  years 
p  st.  for  this,  in  April  1775,  you  arrayed  your- 
selves in  arms,  defeated  and  put  to  flight  that  band 
cf  Britons,   who,   uninjured   and    unofi'ended,   like 


was  left  us  to  preserve  and  establish  our  liberties,   robhers  and  murderers,  d..red<o*ssa-ilt  your  peace- 


and  to  transmit  them  inviolate  to  posterity. 
Signed,  by  order  of  the  conference, 

THOMAS  M'KEAN,  president. 


ful  mansions;  and  For  this,  we  trust,  you  will  be  at 

all  times  ready  to  spend  your  blood  and  treasure. 


STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  BAY. 


In  addressing1  you  upon  the  important  subject  of 
your  own  defence,  should  we  attempt  a  narration 
Li  the  hntse  of  representatives,  January  26,  1777  i"f  1he  causes  of  VOiir  *«Wi  the  many  petitions 
Ordered,  That  the  following  address  be  printed, I?™  have  Presented,  praying  but  for  peace,  liberty 
and  a  copy  thereof  sent  to  each  minister  of  the|and  safe,y<  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  shedding 
gospel  within  this  state,  to  whom  it  is  recommend-  the  b,ood  ofyourfeiiow  men,  and  the  unexampled 
ed  to  readtbe  same  the  next  Lord's  day  after  he  Migrtity  and  contempt  with  which  those  petitions 
shall  receive  it,  to  his  people,  immediately  after  !were  treated,  it  would  be  undeservedly  to  impeach 
the  religious  exercises  of  the  day  are  over.  And  j}'011  of  inattention  to  your  own  safety, 
also  that  a  copy  thereof  be  sent  to  the  command-  j  Let  ;t  suffice  then  to  say,  That  when  every  other 
ing  officer  of  each  company  of  the  militia  while  |m?thod  taken  by  you  was  productive  of  nothing 
they  are  under  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  I  Dut  insults;  and  that  flames  in  >  our  houses,  murders 
the  army.  on  your  persons,  and  robberies  upon  your  property, 

to  the  people  o?  MASSACHUSETTS  hat.  j  were  returned  in  answer  toyour  peaceable,  humble 

Friends  and  country  men— When  a  people,  within  j  and  dutiful  petitions. 

reach  of  the  highest   temporal  happiness  human 

,,       „  .      ,  c  ,  When  the  force  of  Britain,  with  that  of  her  allies, 

nature  is  capable  of,  are  in  danger  of  having    it  •  '  » 

.    ,  c         ..         ,  ,  .,  was  collected  a."d  drawn  into  exertion,  to  reduce 

wrested  from  them  by  an  enemy  whose  paths  are 

you  rro;>i  ease  and  affluence  to  slavery  and.  vassalage, 


marked  with  blood,  and  an  insupportable  load  of 
misery,  which  succeeding  generations  must  bear 
through  painful  centuries  of  time,  is  offered  in- 
stead of  it,  to  rouse  the  brave,  invite  the  generous, 

.  ,         .,        .  ,  .  ..   .  (which  you  became  independent  of  Great  Britain, 

quicken  the  slow,  and  awaken  all  to  a  sense  or  | 


the  congress  of  the  United  S  ates,  despairing  other- 
wise to  establish  your  safety  upon  principles  Which 
would  render  it  durable,  made  that  declaration  by 


and  In  which  character  alone  you  can  be  secure  and 
happy. 


their  danger,  is  a  measure  as  friendly  as  it  is  im- 
portant. 

But  as  the  increasing  power  and  opulence  of  the 
The  danger  of  having  your  towns,  your  families,  (  Uniled  Sta,es  arc  ll0..v  thedre:iu  andcnvy  of those 
your  fruitful  fields,  and  all  the  riches  and  blessings  j  whose  avaricious  and  ambitious  minds  had  laid  a 
derived  from  the  industry  and  wisdom  of  your | pian  for  the  monopoly  and  enjoyment  of  them,  a 
venerable  ancestors,  who  m:.y  justly  be  ranked! large  army  is  necessary  for  your  defence;  and  the 
among  the  most  virtuous  and  brave  men  that  the  j  congress  have  therefore  determined  upon  eighty  - 
world  ever  produced,  ravished  from  you,  and  j  eight  battalions,  of  which  fifteen  are  to  be  raia*d 
possessed  by  a  banditti  whom  no  laws  can  controul, !  by  this  state.— The  militia  who  have  been  marched 
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to  aid  die  ur;ny  under  the  conduce  of  that  man  j  determined  as  to  the  justice  of  those  acts,  and 
whose  fortitud?,  virtue  and  patience,  is  perhaps !  must  have  seen  them  founded  on  despotism,  and 
without  example  (and  who  hourly,  without  any  repiete  with  slavery;  but  they  do  not  tell  you  that 
reward  but  the  approbation  of  his  own  mind)  is  'their  sovereign  has  the  least  intention  to  repeal  any 
risquing  his  all  in  your  cause,  will  soon  be  on  their  jone  of  those  acts;  surely  then  a  revision  of  them 
return;  the  enemy,  angry  at  the  chastisement  justly  lean  never  restore  your  freedom,  or  in  the  least 
given  them  for  their  unprovoked  cruelties  to  our  alleviate  your  burdens, 
brethren  in  the  Jersies,  are  watching  an  opportunity 


to  return  the  blow. 

A  farther  dr  St  from  the  militia  would  so  much 
burthen  the  people  of  this  state,  that  this  court 
cannot  think  of  it  without  pain  and  anxiety.  We 
have  therefore,  being  sensible  thai  youneednoothrr 
stimulous  to  your  duty  tl.an  having  the  line  of  it  draw  i 
for  you,  directed  that  a  number  of  men,  amount- 
ing to  one  seventh  part  of  all  the  male  persons,  of 
six'  <-en  and  upwards,  should  be  immediately  engaged 
in  the  continental  army,  upon  the  encouragement 
given  by  government— this  encouragement  w*  con- 
ceive to  be  greater  than  any  ever  yet  given,  even 
to  the  greatest  mercenaries— surely  then  a  people 
called  to  fight,  not  to  support  crowns  and  princi- 
palities, but  for  their  own  freedom  and  happiness, 
will  readily  engage. 


But  those  commissioners,  although  they  offer- 
themselves  as  the  ambassadors  of  peace,  and  invite 
you  to  what  they  call  the  mil  1  and  gentle  govern* 
ment  of  Britain,  mark  their  footsteps  with  blood, 
rapine,  and  the  most  unexampled  barb-rkies,  dis- 
tributing their  dreadful  and  savage  severity  as  well 
to  the  submissive  as  the  obstinate,  while  neither 
rank,  sex  or  age,  exempts  any  from  the  effects  of 
their  brutal  passions. 

Should  America  be  overcome  by,  or  submit  to 
Britain,  the  needy  and  almost  perishing  tenant  in 
Ireland,  disarmed  and  having  but  little  property  in 
the  production  of  his  toil  and  labor,  selling  the 
bread  for  which  his  tender  infants  are  suffering, 
to  pay  the  haughty  landlord's  rent  or  insulting  col- 
lector's  tax,  would  be  but  a  faint  resemblance  of 
your  calamity. 


Thatthe  encouragement  given  might  fully  answer 

the  designs  of  government  and  the  expecation  of 

the  soldiery,  this  court  have  settled  the  price  of 

every  necessary  and  convenient  article  of  life  pro- 

J  ,    .      A.  cr      -„.Jto  the  felicity  of  human  nature,  and  is  a  privilege 

duced  in  this  country,  and  also  the  price  of  foreign  | 

goods  in  a  just  proportion  to  their  prices  in  the 

pkee  from  which  they  are  imported,  considering 

the  risque  of  importation.     And  nothing  is  now 

wanting  to  give  value  to  the  soldier's  wages,  and 


Society,  where  no  man  is  bound  by  other  laws 
than  those  to  which  he  gives  his  own  consent,  is 
the  greatest  ornament,  and  tends  most  of  all  things 


which  can  never  be  given  up  by  a  people  without 
their  being  exceedingly  guilty  bef»-e  Him,  who  is 
the  bestower  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 


stability  to  our  currency,  but  the  vigorous  and 
punctual  execution  and  observance  of  that  act, 
which  we  hope  to  see  speedily  effected  by  the  pub- 
lic virtue  and  zeal  of  this  people  in  the  cause  of 
their  country. 

But  lest  some  of  you  should  be  deceived  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  designing  men,  we  must  re- 
mind you  that  all  the  pretensions  to  peace  and  re 
conciliation,  so  pompously  dealt  out  in  the  insidious 
proclamations  of  the  commissioners  of  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  amount  to  nothing  more  than  an  in 
vitation  to  give  up  your  country,  and  submit  un- 
conditionally to  the  government  of  the  British  par 
liament.  They  tell  you  that  their  king  is  graciously 
disposed  to  revise  all  acts  which  he  shall  deem  in 
compatible  with  your  safety.     But  your  good  sense 
will  lead  you  to  determine,  that  if  he  is  a  prince 
worthy  to  reign  over  a  free  people,  and  a  friend  to 
the  rights  of  mankind,  he  would  long  ago  have 


We,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  that  religion,  for 
he  enjoyment  whereof  your  ancestors  fled  to  this 
country,  for  the  sake  of  your  laws  and  future 
felicity,  entreat  and  urge  you  to  act  vigorously  and 
ftrmly  in  this  critical  situation  of  your  country. — 
And  we  doubt  not  but  that  jour  noble  exertions, 
under  the  smiles  of  Heaven,  will  ensure  you  that 
success  and  freedom  due  to  the  wise  man  and  the 
patriot. 

Above  all,  we  earnestly  exhort  you  to  contribute 
all  within  your  power  to  the  encouragement  of 
those  virtues,  for  which  the  Supreme  Being  has 
declared  that  he  will  bestow  his  blessings  upon  a 
nation,  and  to  the  discouragement  of  those  vices 
for  which  he  overturns  kingdoms  in  his  wrath;  and 
that  at  all  proper  times  and  seasons  you  seek  to 
Him,  hy  prayer  and  supplication,  for  deliverance 
from  the  calamities  of  war,  duly  considering  that 
without  bis  powerful  aid,  and  gracious  interposjv 
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tion,  all  your  endeavors  must  prove  abortive  and 

vain. 

Sent  up  for  concurrence, 


out  the  unanimous  consent  of  which  jury,  he  can* 
not  be  found  guilty. — Nor  can  he  be  compelled  to 
give  evidence  against  himself;  nor  can  any  man  be 


SAMUEL  FREEMAN,  speaker.  P.  T.      jugtjy  depr;vecl  of  his  |iberty,  except  by  the  laws  of 
In  council,  January  28,  1777  -Read  and  concurred.!  the  jand>  Qr  lhe  jujgment  of  his  peers." 
JOHN  AVERY,  D  Sec'ry. 
X.  "That  the  people  have  a  right  to  hold  them* 

to  the  PBEStnwi  am  co.jNciL  of  Pr.HwsTLVAwii.  I  selves,  their  house.,  papers  and  possessions,  free 
The    remonstrance  of  the   subscriber,,  freemen,  a,  d  from   "«rch   or   seizure,   and    therefore    warrants 

without  oaths  or  affirmations  first  made,  affording 
a  sufficient  foundation  for  them,  and  whereby  any 
officer  or  messenger  may  be  commanded  or  requir- 
ed to  search  suspec'ed  places,  or  to  seize  any  person 
or  persons,  his  or  their  property  not  particularly 
described,  are  contrary  to  that  right,  and  ought  not 
to  be  granted." 


inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  now  confined 
in  the  Free  Mason's  Lodge. 

Shewetu— That  the  subscribers  have  been,  by 
virtue  of  a  warrant,  signed  in  council  by  George 
Bryan,  vice  president,  arrested  in  our  houses,  and 
on  our  lawful  occasions,  and  conducted  to  this 
place,  where  we  have  been  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment, under  a  strong  military  guard,  two  or  more 
days  — that  although  divers  of  us  demanded  of  the 
messengers,  who  arrested  us,  and  insisted  on  hav- 
ing copies  of  the  said  warrant,  yet  we  were  not 


How  far  these  principles  have  been  adhered  to, 
in  the  course  of  this  business,  we  shall  go  on  to 
shew. 

Upon  the  examination  of  the  said  warrant,  we  find 


able  to  procure  the  same,  till  this  present  time,  ;t  ig>  in  a„  respect8,  inadequate  to  these  descrip 


but  have  remained  here  unaccused  and  unheard 
We  now  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying 
our  grievances  before  your  body,  from  whom  we 
apprehend  they  proceed,  and  of  claiming  to  our- 
selves the  liberties  and  privileges  to  which  we  are 
entitled  by  the  fundamental  rul<-s  of  justice,  by 
our  birthright  and  inheritance,  the  laws  of  the  land; 
and  by  the  express  provision  of  the  present  con- 
stitution, under  which  your  board  derive  their 
power. 

We  apprehend,  that  no  man  can  lawfully  be  de- 
prived of  his  liberty,  without  a  warrant  from  some 
persons  having  competent  authority,  specifying  an 
offence  against  the  laws  of  the  land,  supported  by 
oath  or  affirmation  of  the  accuser,  and  limiting  the 
time  of  his  imprisonment,  until  he  is  heard,  or  le- 
gally discharged,  unless  the  party  be  found  in  the 
actual  perpetration  of  a  crime.  Natural  justice, 
equally  with  law,  declares  that  the  party  accused 
should  know  what  he  is  to  answer  to,  and  have  an 
opportunity  of  shewing  his  innocence. — These  prin- 
ciples are  strongly  enforced  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 
sections  of  the  declaration^  rights,  which  form  a 
fundamental  and  inviolable  part  of  the  constitution, 


tions,  altogether  unprecedented  in  this  or  any  free 
country,  both  in  its  substance,  and  the  latitude  given 
to  the  messengers  who  were  to  execute  it,  and 
wholly  subversive  of  the  very  constitution  you  pre- 
fers to  support. — The  only  charge  on  which  it  is 
founded,  is  a  recommendation  of  congress  to  ap- 
prehend  and  secure  all  persons  who,  in  their  gene 
ral  conduct  and  conversation,  h&ve  evidenced  a 
disposition  inimical  to  the  cause  of  America,  and 
particularly  naming  some  of  us — but  not  suggest- 
ing the  least  offence  to  have  been  committed  by  us* 

It  authorises  the  messengers  to  search  all  papers 
belonging  to  us,  upon  a  bare  possibility,  that  some' 
thing  political  may  be  found,  but  without  the  least 
ground  for  a  suspicion  of  the  kind. 

It  requires  papers,  relative  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  people  called  Quakers,  to  be  seized,  without 
limiting  the  search  to  any  house,  or  number  of 
houses;  under  color  of  which,  every  house  in  tbw 
city,  might  be  broke  open. 

To  the  persons  whom  the  congress  have  thought 
proper  to  select,  the  warrant  adds  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  of  whom  some  cf  us  are 


from  which  you  derive  your  power,  wherein  itislpaW;  without  the  least  insinuation,  that  they  ard 

within  the  description  given  by  the  congress,  in 
their  recommendation. 


declared: 

IX.  "That,  in  all  prosecutions  for  criminal  of- 
fences, a  man  hath  a  right  to  be  heard  by  himself 
and  his  council,  to  demand  the  cause  and  nature  oi 
his  accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses, 
to  call  for  evidence  in  his  favor,  and  a  speedy  pub- 


It  directs  all  these  matlers  to  be  executed  (ihort 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  liberties  of  the 
people)  at  the  discretion  of  a  set  of  men,  who  are 
under  no  qualification  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
irc  trial  by  aa  impartial  jury  of  the  counU;  with-  L office,  and  are  unaccustomed  to  theforms  of  exec»it- 
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ing  civil  process;  from  whence,  probably,  have  pro- 
ceeded the  excesses  and  irregularities  committed 
by  same  of  them,  in  divers  instances,  by  refusing 
to  give  copies  of  the  process  to  the  parties  arrested, 
by  denying  to  some  of  us,  a  reasonable  time  to 
consider  of  answers,  and  prepare  for  confinement. 
In  the  absence  of  others,  by  breaking  our  desks, 
and  other  private  repositories— and  by  ransacking 
and  carrying  oft"  domestic  papers,  printed  books, 
and  01  her  matters  not  within  the  terms  of  the 
warrant. 

It  limits  no  time  for  the  duration  of  our  im- 
prisonment, nor  points  at  any  hearing,  which  is  an 
absolute  requisite  to  make  a  legal  warrant;  but 
confounds  in  one  warrant,  the  power  to  npprehend, 
and  the  authority  to  commit,  without  interposing 
a  judicial  officer  between  the  parties  and  the  mes- 
senger. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  conceive  this  warrant,  and 
the  proceedings  thereupon,  to  be  far  more  danger- 
ous in  its  tendency,  and  a  more  flagrant  violation 
of  every  right  which  is  dear  to  freemen,  than  any 
that  can  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  English 
constitution. 


But  when  we  consider  the  use  to  which  this  ge- 
neral warrant  has  been  applied,  and  the  persons 
upon  whom  it  has  been  executed,  (who  challenge 
the  world  to  charge  them  with  offence)  it  becomes 
of  too  great  magnitude  to  be  considered  as  the 
cause  of  a  few.— It  is  the  cause  of  every  inhabitant, 
and  may,  if  permitted  to  pass  into  a  precedent, 
establish  a  system  of  arbitrary  power  unknown  but 
in  the  inquisition,  or  the  despotic  courts  of  the 
East. 

What  adds  further  to  this  alarming  stretch  of 
power  is,  that  we  are  informed  the  vice  president 
of  the  council,  has  declared  to  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  city,  who  called  on  him  to  enquire  into  the 
cause  of  our  confinement,  that  we  were  to  be  sent 
to  Virginia  unheabd. 

Scarcely  could  we  believe  such  a  declaration 
could  have  been  made  by  a  person  who  fills  the 
second  place  in  the  government,  till  we  were  this 
day  confirmed  in  the  melancholy  truth  by  three  of 
the  subscribers,  whom  you  absolutely  refused  to 
hear  in  person,  or  by  council.— We  would  remind 
you  of  the  complaints  urged  by  numbers  of  your 
selves  against  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  for 
condemning  the  town  of  Boston  unukard,  and  we 
call  upon  you  to  reconcile  your  mtsRKT  conduct 


with  your  then  professions,  or  your  repeated  de* 
clarations  in  favor  of  general  liberty. 

In  the  name,  therefore,  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  freemen  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  liberties  tre 
radically  struck  at  in  this  arbitrary  imprisonment 
of  us,  their  unoffending  fellow-citizens — we  demand 
an  audience,  tuat  so  our  innocence  may  appear,  and 
persecution  give  place  to  justice. But  if,  re- 
gardless of  every  sacred  obligation  by  whicti  men. 
are  bound  to  each  other  in  society,  and  of  that  con- 
stitution by  which  you  profess  to  govern,  which 
you  have  so  loudly  magnified  for  the  free  frpirit  it 
breathes,  you  are  still  determined  to  proceed,  be 
the  appeal  to  the  Righteous  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
for  the  integrity  of  our  hearts,  and  the  unparalleled 
tyranny  of  your  measures. 

James  Pemberton, 
Thomas  Wharton, 
Thomas  Coombe, 
Edward  Penn'mgtons 
Henry  Drinker, 
Phineas  Bond, 
Thomas  Gilpin, 
John  Pemberton, 
Thomas  Pike, 
Owen  Jones,  jun. 
Thomas  Affleck, 
Charles  Jervis, 
William  Smith,  broker, 
William  Drewet  Smith, 
Thomas  Fisher, 
Miers  Fisher, 
Charles  Eddy, 
Israel  Pemberton, 
John  Hunt, 
Samuel  Pleasants. 


Mason's  Lodge,  Philadelphia,    Sept.  4lh,  1777. 

N.  B  The  three  last  subscribers,  were  first 
attended  by  some  of  those,  who  executed  the  ge- 
neral warrant;  but  after  their  remonstrance  to  the 
president  and  council,  were  arrested  by  Lewss 
Nicoi.a,  and  conduced  to  the  Lodge,  by  a  special 
order  to  him. 

The  foregoing  remonstrance  was  delivered  to 
Thomas  Wharton,  jun.  president,  &c.  last  evening, 
who  promised  to  lay  it  before  council,  and  send 
an  answer  to  one  of  lie  gentlemen,  who  delivered 
it  to  him  this  morning;  but  no  answer  has  yet  been 
received. 

September  5th  half  past  two  o'clock,  P.  M. 
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Delaware  Papers. 

To  the  honorable  the  representatives  of  the  counties  of 
Newcastle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  in  general  assembly 
mtt.lith  March,  1775. 
The  petition   of  the   inhabitants,  freemen  of  Kent 
County,  most  humbly  sheweth; 
That  we  conceive  a  well  regulated  militia,  com- 
posed of  the  gentlemen  freeholders  and  other  free 
men,  to  be  not  only  a  constitutional  right,  hut  the 
natural  strength  and  most  stable  security  of  a  free 
government,   from   the  exercise  of  which   a  wise 
people  will  not  excuse  themselves  even  in  time  of 
peace. 

That  happily  secure  in  the  affectionate  protec- 
tion of  our  mother  country,  we  have  for  some  time 
past  been  carelessly  negligent  of  military  art  and 
discipline,  a-ul  are  therefore  the  more  exposed  to 
the  insult  and  ravages  of  our  natural  enemies  at 
this  unhappy  time,  when  we  have  lost  our  inte- 
rest in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  our  parent  state. 

We,  therefore  pray  your  honors  to  take  our  case 
into  your  most  serious  consideration,  and,  by  passing 
an  act  of  assembly  establishing  a  militia  throughout 
this  government,  grant  us  relief  in  the  premises, 
and  your  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever 
pray. 

Letter  from  Dr.  Tilton  to  Dr.  Elmer,  1775. 
I  have  little  more  than  time  to  enquire  of  you 
whether  you  ever  received  the  answer  I  sent  to 
your  letter,  received  soon  after  I  saw  you  at  Phila- 
delphia. I  am  unwilling  to  think  you  either  negli- 
gent or  forgetful  of  me,  but  I  am  much  disposed 
to  abuse  our  intermediate  friend,  Mr.  U. — He  kept 
your  letter  from  me  I  don't  know  how  long,  and  I 
take  it  for  granted  has  lost  mine  altogether— thus 
you  have  been  deceived  and  I  have  been  abused 
and  injured. 

It  would  be  impertinent  to  trouble  you  with  me. 
dical  nonsense  now.  The  important  concerns  of 
our  country  engage  every  mind.  It  will  be  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  comment  or  enlarge  upon  the 
arguments  offered  on  either  or  both  sides.  I  will 
only  mention  the  conclusion  which  I  have  drawn 
from  them,  and  the  principle  upon  which  I  act.  I 
consider  the  imposition  ottered  us  by  Great  Britain 
as  unreasonable,  unjust  and  afi'rontive;  1  am,  there- 
fore, determined  to  resist  to  the  uttermost,  trusting 
the  event  to  Providence. 

I  am  informed  by  the  reverend  father  who 
brings  you  this,  that  you  have  taken  an  active  purt 


hinder  you  f.-om  heading  a  lifth>  '■•  f  '  ry  c  mpany. 
That  I  may  give  you  some  evidence  of  my  zeal  for 
the  good  of  my  country,  I  must  inf  rm  yon  that  r 
am  first  lieut.  of  a  light  infantry  company — and  that 
the  hon.  committee  of  safety  at  their  late  meeting 
in  Dover,  honored  me  with  the  appointment  of  sur- 
geon to  »he  first  battalion  in  our  county.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  oublic  transactions  of  your  pro- 
vince. Does  the  conduct  of  the  people  at  large, 
correspond  with  the  transactions  of  your  public  as- 
semblies? Our  militia  is  now  completely  formed 
throughout  the  government,  and  it  completely  dis- 
graces a  man  not  to  enrol,— Of  the  co-npany  I  be- 
long to.ahovesixiy  arc  in  genteel  regimentals,  with 
light  infantry  caps,  and  will  soon  be  fully  accou* 
tered.  In  short,  I  was  never  so  completely  n°vr 
modelled  in  so  short  a  time;  instead  of  the  careless 
and  secure  appe. ranee  we  made  sis  months  ago, 
you  will  now  find  most  of  us  in  a  regimental  dress 
with  swords  upon  our  thighs. 

Bur  I  must  conclude  with  wishing  to  hear  from 
you,  and  assuring  you  that  I  remain. 
Your  affectionate  humble  servant, 

JAS.  TILTON. 

Seventh  month  27ih,  1775. 
7V  the  committee  now  sitting  at  Dover. 
Whereas  \  understand  you  have  been  pleased  to 
advertise  without  any  distinction  of  age  or  religion, 
all  those  who  refuse  to  take  up  arms  to  appear  at 
Dover  this  day,  in  order  to  give  reasons  why  they 
don't  enrol,  and  I  expect  I  am  one  of  these  trans- 
gressors; and  I  not  being  willing  to  give  any  offencet 
but  to  follow  after  peace  with  all  men — for  with, 
out  which,  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  And  look- 
ing on  it  as  a  duly  on  all  Christians  to  be  sub- 
ject to  every  law  and  ordinance  of  man,  for  con- 
science sake,  where  such  laws  and  ordinances 
are  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God  and  their 
religious  principles,  so  I,  as  one  who  hath  re- 
ceived favor  from  God,  and  one  under  the  obli. 
gatioa  of  keeping  his  law,  will  let  you  know  my 
several  reasons  why  I  am  thus  delinquent— the 
chief  of  which  is  as  fjllo.vs:  Whereas  the  Lord  my 
God  hath  been  pleased  by  his  Almighty  power,  to 
deliver  my  soul  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  death, 
and  hath  set  up  his  law  in  my  heart,  with  his  strict 
command  to  obey  the  same  at  the  risk  of  the  loss 
of  his  holy  favor,  which  is  of  more  value  to  ma  than 
all  the  transitory  things  of  this  world,  and  even  my 
life,  which,  if  required,  I  ara  ready  to  offer  up  a 
sacrifice  for  his  sake — now,  this  I  do  not  refuse 
to  do  out  of  any  obstinacy  or  opposition  to  my 
?n  this  time  of  trouble;  that  physic  itself,  doea  not  J  countrymen,  hut  because  1  verily  belli  ve  God  to, 
33. 
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have  a  hand  in  these  affairs,  and  dare  not  join  to  i  Mr.  H.  then  took  his  leave,  and  the  comm't- 
fight  against  him;  neither  do  any  thing  to  encourage  |  tee  for  this  county  unanimously  resolved,  that  the 
others.     Second  reason  is,  I  am  now  going  in  my  t  tea  should  be  kept  in  store,  until  the  above  state 


of  the  case  was  communicated  to  the  committee 
of  inspection  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  that 
snid  committee  be  requested  to  enquire  into  the 
matter,  -md  detect  the  remainder  of  the  said  chest 
of  tea,  if  unduly  imported;  and  if  otherwise,  that 
by  a  speedy  answer  they  will  enable  the  commit- 
tee to  return  an  innocent  man's  property. 
Signed  by  order  of  the  committee. 

TORIES  IN  SUSSEX. 
To  Dr.  James  Tihon. 


fifty-sixth  year,  and  am  very  fat  and  not  fit  for  ac- 
tion. Third  reason  is,  I  have  a  giddiness  in  my 
head,  that  is  so  bad  on  me  at  times,  that  I  have 
dropt  in  the  road  as  though  I  was  shot  withabullet. 
The  fourth  reason,  why,  about  two  years  ago  I  had 
the  flux  for  seven  mouths  very  bad^  and  now,  to  this 
day,  when  1  overheat  myself,  I  catch  cold,  and  it 
returns  upon  me  again,  and  will  many  times  lay  me 
up  for  seven  or  eight  days  together;  sol  think  that 
these  reasons  with  the  first  and  principal  one,  would 
be  enough  for  any  reasonable  men,  which  I  take 
you  all  to  he,  to  have  me  excused.  But  if  you  are 
not  satisfied   with  these  reasons,   I   am  ready  and!  Sir-Th\s  informs  you,  that  an  indictment  was 

willing  to  come  on  the  least  notice,  only  please  to  L  d  by  ^  gpaml  j(ipy  of  S((Ssex  ccuntv>  against 
let  me  know  by  a  line  or  two,  and  I  will  wait  on  you  j  a  number  of  zea]ous  friends  tf)  ,heir  country>  for>  as 
any  time  whenever  you  will  please  to  call  on  me  at  j  ig  saJd)  ingul,;ng  a  cerUin  -j.  c  The  part;cuiars 
any  other  time -I  should  have  come  to  day,  only  I  jare  ag  follows.  j,  c  some  time  ;„  the  month  ot 
was  engaged  another  way  before  I  heard  of  the  ad-  |  SeplembePt  came  to  LewjSj  and  in  an  opeilj  profane 
vertisement,  for  I  never  saw  it.  :  mRnnerj  cursed  the  honorable  continental  congress, 

This  from  your  friend  and  well  wisher  to  you  all, !  and  a11  those  that  would  not  curse  »*J  calling  upon 
and  all  your  honest  undertakings;  and  may  the  |the  supreme  Being  in  a  most  solemn  manner  to  d— n 
God  of  peace  instruct  you  all  and  give  you  grace,  lhe  congress,  and  all  that  would  not  d— d  it;  that 
is  the  sincere  prayer  of  me.  Z.  G.        d~ d  set  would  ruin  the  country.     For  which  ex- 

pressions and  such  like,  it  was  thought  proper  he 
should  be  had  up  before  the  committee  of  inspec 
tion,  as  guilty  of  treason  against  the  liberties  of 
America,  and  also  the  congress;  for  the  congress 
acting  suitable  to  the  power  delegated,  that  body 
ought  to  be  esteemed  as  king,  and  therefore  what- 
ever is  said  against  that  body  should  be  deemed 
treason.  C.  being  had  up  before  the  committee, 
and  the  facts  before  mentioned  sufficiently  proved, 
one  of  the  audience  said  "it  sounded  like  a  death 
warrant."  C.  in  an  insulting,  swearing-way,  said, 
"put  it  in  execution."  However,  upon  mature  con- 
sideration of  the  committee,  some  of  which  was 
no  better  than  C.  a  sort  of  recantation  was  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  C.  but  by  no  means  satisfactory  to 
the  people.  Upon  which,  some  concluded  we  should 
proceed  in  the  new  mode  of  making  converts,  by 
bestowing  upon  C.  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers;  but 
after  some  hesitation,  and  much  persuasion,  were 
prevented  from  using  any  violent  measures,  unless 
beating  the  drum  a  few  rods,  and  two  boys  throw; 
ing  an  egg  a  piece  unknown  to  the  men — which,  as 
soon  as  they  were  observed,  was  immediately 
stopped.  No  threatening  or  abusive  language  was 
made  use  of  to  intimidate  or  affright  him.  This  is 
as  near  the  state  of  the  matter  as  I  can  recollect — 


Dover,  January  26th,  1775. 
Gentlemen — At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of 
inspection  for  Kent  county,  on  Delaware,  (on  26th 
inst.)  information  was  given,  by  a  member  of  the 
committee,  of  two  barrels  of  tea,  containing  2261b. 
which  he  had  discovered  on  board  J.  H's.  sloop,ata 
landing  place  in  said  county;  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  put  the  tea  into  his  own  store,  to  secure 
it  from  the  populace,  as  there  was  great  reason  to 
believe  it  had  been  unduly  imported,  since  the  1st 
of  December  last,  in  a  brig  late  from  Jamaica,  be- 
longing to  J.  II.  who  is  now  in  this  county,  and 
confesses  himself  to  be  the  owner  of  the  tea. 

Mr.  H.  being  called  upon  by  the  committee,  ac 
knowledged  the  tea  to  be  his  property,  and  said  it 
was  a  part  of  a  large  chest  he  had  bought  of  Dnf- 
field  and  Hepburn,  wt.  3.  0.  23,  Tare  70ib.  of  which 
he  produced  a  bill  dated  January  11th,  1775.  He 
declared  he  believed  the  tea  to  be  duly  imported, 
and  had  taken  the  above  parcel  which  the  com- 
mittee had  taken  into  custody,  out  of  the  chest, 
and  packed  it  in  barrels,  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  it  was  more  conveniently  hoisted  in  and 
out  of  the  vessel;  but  gave  no  reason  for  the  immo 
derate  quantity,  though  very  unfit  for  the  place  j  Hiis  they  have  made  a  riot  of,  and  J.  M.  esquire,  as 
where  he  alleged  it  was  to  be  sold.  I  king's  attorney,  has  acted  in  this  matter. 
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Now   if  such  offenders  as   C.  a*-e  permitted  to  intestine  enemies  as  foreign  foes?     Bat  by  what  !a 
bring  us  under  the  cognizance  of  the  civil  law,—  of  the  land  can  we  do  it?— Sy  none,  and  therefore  we 
all  the  friends  to  liberty  here  in  Sussex,  may  as  well  appeal  to  the  law  of  nature.     By  this  law  the  re- 
give  up  as  contend  any  longer;  for,  we  are  too  weak  [  presentatives  of  a  people  in  cortifni.tt.ee,  publish  an 

^neiny  and  make  him  infamous  forever;  and  by  fits 
law,  the  people  at  large  tar  and  feather  tories  and 
ira'uors.  The  sole  object  of  natural  law  is  jusrice; 
and  agreeable  to  it,  in  Mr.  C's  case,  the  only  ques- ' 
tion  should  be,  has  his  punishment  been  more  than' 
adequate  to  his  crimes?  If  he  has  discovered  him- 
self unfriendly  to  his  country,  and  especially  to 
America,  his  light  escape  «coull  be  owing  to  noth- 
ing but  great  partiality  or  uncommon  humanity  iri 
his  countrymen.  And  as  to  those  men,  who  would 
naw  take  advantage  of  the  civil  law,  against  those 


'o  oppose  ministerial  tools. 
This  from  your's,  to  serve, 

SAMUEL  M  WASTERS. 

Letuet,  November  14th,  1775. 

Dr.  Tilton's  reply* 
.SYr-Your's  of  the  14ih  cist,  came  safe  to  hand 
i  am  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  contents  of  it.  I 
have  heard  a  grea*  deal  of  Sussex  toryisrn,  but  ima 
gined,  if  you  ftad  really  such  among  you,  they  Would 
have  acted  more   ingeniously  than   by  playing  off 


the  Civil  law,  as  an  engine  against  the  sons  of  liber-    wn0  wera  tue  instruments  of  justice  on  C.  in  behalf 
1y.     The  recent  success  of  Mr.  IT.  I  should  have  I  of  tnejv  counlrV)  \  take  it  for  granted  they  have  % 


thought,  would  have  taught  them  better.  Your ! 
grand  jury  must  certainly  have  been  infatuated 
with  very  undue  prejudices,  or  they  never  could 
have  countenanced  such  an  indictment  as  you  men 
tion. 

I  wish  I  was  able  to  give  you  such  advice  as 
would  be  profitable  to  your  deluded  countrymen; 
but  when  I  consider  that  I  am  writing  to  a  man 
younger  than  myself,  and  who  has  perhaps  as  little 
influence  in  Sussex  as  I  have  in  Kent,  I  conceive  I 
cannot  testify  my  esteem,  for  a  lover  of  liberty,  bet- 
ter,  than  by  communicating  my  sentiments,  on  our 
present  troubles,  in  as  short  and  plain  a  maimer  as 
I  can. 

I  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  claim  of  Eng 
land  on  America  "to  tax  her  in  all  cases  whatsoe- 
ver," is  affrontive  to  common  sense,  not  to  be  tole- 
rated, but  spurned  at  by  freemen,  and  to  be  resist- 
ed to  the  last  extremity  whenever  attempted  to  be 
put  in  execution.  It  is  found  equally  true,  by  our 
experience,  that  the  civil  or  municipal  laws  of  the 
provinces,  are  not  sufficient  to  defend  us  against 
the  unjust  and  cruel  means  used  to  bring  us  under 
unjust  and  arbitrary  taxation.     What  resource  then 


plentiful  stoclr  of  ignorance  or  an  uncommon  share 
of  boldness  and  wickedness;  and  I  will  venture 
to  add,  that  were  they  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Colonies,  besides  Sussex,  they  would  in  the  one 
case  meet  with  proper  instruction,  and  in  the  other 
suitable  correction. 

Letter  from  Dr.  T.  to  ./.  iV.  on  the  same  subject. 
Dover,  26th  November,  1775. 

Dear  brother — It  is  not  common  for  me  to  trou- 
ble you  with  political  letters.  Mrs.  M.  however, 
informs  me  of  a  late  transaction,  in  Lewes, in  which 
I  think  you  so  nearly  interested,  that  I  am  con- 
strained to  communicate  a  few  thoughts  of  mine  on 
the  subject;  not  from  a  vain  pride  of  differing  in 
opinion  with  my  elder  brother,  but  from  a  sincere 
wish  that  you  may  improve  any  kiius  of  mine  that 
are  right,  to  your  own  advantage  and  the  public 
good.  I  am  told  you  sat  with  a  number  of  others 
and  advised  among  the  rest,  that  some  young  men 
should  be  indicted  for  mobbing  J.  C.  a  noted  ene- 
my to  his  country;  that  you  being  the  fi>st  who 
left  the  room,  was  as  good  as  mobbed  yourself,  by 
the  inhabitams  of  Lewes,  who  resented  such  treat- 
ment from  their  magistrates.     This  being  a  true 


had  America  left  her?    Why— she  appealed  to  the  state  of  t!)e  cas6j  £  am  obliged  to  think  you  have- 


law  of  nature,  which  having  a  like  respect  to  all,  if 
founded  only  injustice  and  truth.  In  doing  thu-., 
however,  the  Americans  have  not  violated  the  con 
stitution  of  England  (as  their  enemies  have  sug- 
gested,) for  that  being  founded  in  liberty  cannot 
be  repugnant  to  the  eternal  and  immutable  laws  of 
truth  and  justice.  By  the  law  of  nature  Then,  and 
the  constitution  of  England,  we  are  perfectly  right 
in  defending  our  rights  and  liberties.  The  law  of 
nature  is  above  all  others,  and  constantly  governs 
in  the  last  exigency  of  affairs.     In  our  present 


been  guilty  of  an  error.  I  know  you  wish  well 
to  your  country,  but  men  of  the  best  designs  may 
sometimes  be  wrong  in  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing them.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  law  of 
the  land  is  insu'ncitmt  to  protect  us  against  the 
violence  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  therefore  Ame 
rica  has  lon^  since  recurred  to  the  law  of  nature, 
by  virtue  of  which  she  hats  strengthened  her  hands 
— As  we  have  no  taw  of  the  land  by  which  we  can 
punish  tories  and  traitors,  the  natural  law  of  ne-  I 
cessity  takes  place. — Natural  law  has  justice  alone 


struggle  is  it  not  equally  necessary  to  guard  againstlfor  its  object,  and  in  .Mr.  G's  case,  the  sole  ques-"- 
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lion  ought  to  be,  has  lie  received  more  than  he  de 
served?    I  am  sure  you  will  say  he  deserved  te 
times  as  much.     Why  then  would  you  take  advan- 
tage of  the  civil  law  in  his  behalf?    If"  you  shoul  ' 
answer  in  the  language  of  the  most  unfriendly  to 
this  country,  "least  the  civil  authority   should  bt 
brought  into  contempt,"  a  moment's  reflection  will 
she*  you  the   absurdity  of  such   reasoning.     Can 
the  dignity  of  civil  authority  be  supported  by  act 
ing  in  concert  with  villians?  and  would  you  wish 
to  be  accounted  the.  avenger  of  justice?    Bui  I  need 
pot  enlarge,  as  no  instance  can  be  adduced  where 
the  Americans  have  nu  tished  an  innocent  person  J 
for  crimes  tike  C\  -  M  .  H's  fate  will  serve  to  shew 
you  the  sens   of  the  Philadelphians,  respec'ing  yom 
c^uduct.     His  crime  is   nothing  more  than  an  ex 
ertion  of  civil  power  in  opposition  to  the  rights  of 
nature.     Me  was  car*  ed.— I  don't  mention  this  to 
reproach  you  with  (oily,  but  as  a  basis  to  that  ad- 
vice 1  wish  you  to  take,  viz:  that  you  may  use  you 
utmost  influence  if  possible,  to  quash  the  i«dicf- 
xnents.     I   am   persuaded   the  reputation  of  your 
Coun  y  and  your    wn  personal  s-ifety,  are  concerned 
in  the  even'  of  this  matter.     F  >r  thr>'  Sussex  should 
approve  or  sub. nil  to  such  conduct  I  nm  confident 
every  other  par'  offie  United  Colonies  will  con- 
demn and  despise   it.     For  my   own   part,  I  have 
heard  many  bad   reports   of  Sussex,  but  I  assure 
you  this  fills  me  with  more  displeasure  than  any 
public  transaction  of  your  county,  I  have  ever  at- 
tended to. 

J1ECANTATT0I*  07  AW  AHTICEB  PUBLISHED. 

I  acknowledge  to  have  wrote  a  piece,  and  did 
not  sign  it,  since  6aid  to  be  an  exract  of  a  letter 
from  Kent  county,  on  Delaware,  published  in  Hum 
phreys'  Ledger,  No.  3-  It  was  not  dated  from  any 
place,  and  is  some  altered  from  the  original.  1 
folded  it  up  and  directed  the  same  to  J.  F.  and 
Sons.  I  had  no  intention  to  have  it  published; 
and  further,  I  let  them  know  the  author  thought 
best  it  should  not  be  published;  nor  did  I  think 
they  would. — I  am  sincerely  sorry  I  ever  wrote  it, 
as  also  <br  its  being  published,  and  hope  I  shall  be 
excused  for  this,  my  first  breach  in  this  way,  and 
1  intend  it  shall  be  the  last.  R.  H 

To  thf,  committee  of  correspondence 

for  Kent  county,  on  Delaware. 

JMay  2d,  1775. 


Sin. — The  president  of  the  committee  of  corres- 
pondence, by  and  with  the  advice  of  such  other  of 
the  members  of  that  committee  as  he  was  able  t< 
Collect  and  consult,  this  day  laid  before  the  com 


riiitee  of  inspection  for  this  county,  your  letter 
vherein  you  confess  yourself  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Kentish  le'ter  (co mn only  so  called)  published 
i  3i  No.  of  Humphreys'  Ledger. 


The  com  nittee  took  the  sime  into  consideration, 
in  1  have  unanimously  resolved  that  it  is  unsatis- 
fic'ory,  and  you  are  requested  to  attend  the  com- 
mittee at  their  next  meeting  on  Tuesday  the  9th 
nst.  at  French  Battel's,  in  Dover,  and  render  such 
satisfaction  to  the  committee,  as  will  •  nable  them 
to  clear  the  good  people  of  thh  county  from  the  as- 
penions  of  that  letter,  and  justify  -Uiem  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  committee, 

To  R.  H. 


To  'he  committet  of  inspection  for  K-nt  county,  on  De- 
laware. 
Gk  write  me  if. — With  sorrow  and  contrition  for 
my  weakness  and  folly,  I  confess  myself  the  author 
of  the  letter,  from  which  an  ex'ract  was  published 
in  the  3d  No.  of  Humphreys*  Ledger,  said  to  be 
from  Kent  county,  on  Delaware;  but  at  the  same 
time  to  declare  it  was  published  without  my  con« 
-ent,  and  not  without  some  alterations. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  the  political  sen'iments 
herein  contained,  were  founded  on  the  grossest 
-rror;  more  especially  that  malignant  insinuation, 
that  "if  the  king's  s  andard  were  now  erected,  nine 
out  of  ten  would  repair  to  it,"  could  not  have 
been  suggested,  but  from  the  deepest  infatuation. 
True  indeed  it  is,  the  people  of  this  county  have 
ever  shewn  a  zealous  attachment  to  his  majesty's 
person  and  government,  and  whenever  he  raised  his 
standard  in  a  just  cause,  were  ready  to  flock  to  it: 
but  let  the  severe  account  I  now  render  to  an  in- 
jured people,  witness  to  the  world,  that  none  are 
more  ready  to  oppose  tyranny  or  to  be  first  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  covin* 

Conscious  that  I  can  render  no  satisfaction  ade- 
quate to  the  injury  I  have  done  my  country,  I  can 
only  beg  the  forgiveness  of  my  countrymen,  upon 
those  principles  of  humanity,  which  may  induce 
them  to  consider  the  frailty  of  human  nature — and 
I  do  profess  and  promise,  that  I  wiU  nerer  again 
oppose  those  laudable  measures,  necessarily  adopt- 
ed by  my  countrymen,  for  the  preservation  of  Ame- 
rican freedom:  but  will  co-operate  with  them  to  the 
utmost  of  my  abilities,  in  their  virtuous  struggle 
for  liberty  (so  far  as  is  consistent  with  my  reli- 
gious  principles.)  R.  H. 
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Resolved  unanimously,  that  the  committee  do 
think  the  above  recantation  fully  satisfactory- 

THO'S.  NIXON,  Jr.  Clerk 

May  9  th,  1775. 

SATISFACTION   rr.NI>FllF,n. 

Gis^TLF.*sx.-W;iatever  the  public  opinion  may 
be  of  wha:  I  have  heretofore  said  respecting  the 
contest  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  I 
do  solemnly  assure  you  that  I  have  never  had  any 
thing  in  view  but  a  reconciliation  between  them, 
upon  the  full  establishment  of  all  the  constitution- 
al r.ghls  and  privileges  of  America.  Which  rights 
and  privileges  I  am  determined  to  defend  with  \ 
life  and  property  against  all  invasions  whatsoever. 
This  you  will  please  to  make  known  to  my  brethren 
in  this  county. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect,  your  hum- 
ble servant,  K.  S. 
7\  the  committee  of  observation 

for  Kent  county,  on  Veiaioare. 


Arrest  of  a  member  of  the  legist-  itn^c- 
prhe  following  petition  sufficiently  explains  the 

circumstances  of  the  cas-5.] 
The  petition  and  remonstrance  of  the  light  infantry 
company  of  Dover,  to  the  honorable  house  of  re 
presen>atives,  for  the  gover  ment  of  the  coun- 
ties of  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  on  Dela- 
ware, now  sitting  at  New  Castle,  humbly  s'teweih: 
That  T.  R.  of  Sussex  county,  esq    having  for  a 
\ong  time  past  been  of  ill  fame,  and  published  by 
diverse  committees  in   several   newspapers  as  an 
enemy  to  his  country,  and   the  said  T.  R   presum- 
ing to  pass  through  our  county,  and  at  a  critical 
conjuncture  to  sit  in  your  honorable  house,  as  one 
of  our  representatives,  we  thought  ourselves  hound 
;n  duty,  as  we  regarded  the  honor  of  your  honora- 
ble house,  and  the  true  interest  and  safety  of  die 
public,  to  take  said  T.  R.  into  custody  until  your 
honorable  house  could  take  order  in  the  matter 
"Whereupon  an  attempt  being  made  to  arrest   Mr 
B.  col.  M.  of  Sussex  county  also,  drew  his  sword, 
and  tho'  he  was  made  well  acquainted  with  the 
reasons  and  principles  upon  which  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  arrest  Mr.  R.  he  swore  he  would  de- 
fend him  at  the  risk  of  his  life.     Upon  this,  he  was 
immediately  disarmed,  and  his  violent  conduct,  to- 
gether with  the  well  known  connexion  between 
the  two  men,  inducing  the  company  to  consider 
Mr.   M.  as  in  the  same  predicament  with  Mr.  R. 
they  after  mature  deliberation,  resolved  to  give 
them  both  a  like  treatment,  by  keening  them  in 
safe  custody  until  your  advice  and  pleasure  should 
be  known.    They  were  accordingly  detained  under 


guard  for  one  night,  and  next  day,  by  advice  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen  in  whom  we  could  confide, 
they  were  set  at  liberty,  on  their  giving  bond  with 
security  that  they  would  submit  their  conrluct  to 
a  strict  enquiry  before  your  honorable  house,  and 
not  presume  to  sit  or  do  any  one  act  as  members, 
unil  honorably  acquitted  of  all  charges  and  every 
degree  of  suspicion,  by  you.  In  all  this  we  appre- 
hend, we  have  acted  consistent  with  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  nature  and  humanity.  And  as  we  flatter 
ourselves  with  your  approbation,  we  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  a  scrutiny  will  be  made  into  the  conduct 
of  these  suspicious  persons,  and  that  in  wisdom 
you  will  judge  of  them,  and  relieve  your  petition- 
ers and  the  public  in  general  of  their  apprehen- 
sions concerning  them. 

We  cannot  omit   the   present  opportunity,  with 
humility  and  confidence,  to  make  known  to  your 
honors  many  grievances  of  our  own  and  neighbor* 
ing  county,  by  which  the  cause  of  virtue  and  liber- 
ty has,  and  will  greatly  suffer — and  may  he  ruinel; 
unless   by   the  intraaties   of  your  petitioners   and 
other  good  men,  we  can  prevail  on  your  honors  to 
l'iok   diligently   and  carefully   into  the  ways  and 
Cono*U<^  of  a  number  of  designing  sod  interested 
men,  who,  like  the   parliament  of  Gre\t   Britain1, 
under  the  pret?M  of  law,  rule  or  order,  nSqst  as- 
siduously oppose  and  hinder,  to  the  utmost  ofrVeir 
power,  the  strenuous  endeavors  of  the  gvod  aiH 
virtuous  in  all  their  public  measures,  on  beh>lf  of 
our  threatened  liberty.     When  under  covert  of  au- 
thority  or  the  specious  garb  of  moderation,  the 
first  laws  of  nature  and  justice  are  violated,  if  we 
do  but  murmur  we  are  reprobated  as  violent  i-.cen. 
diaries,  and  loaded  with  opprobrious  epithets.     By 
the  dint  ef  influence,  a  number  of  persons,  the  most 
notoriously  opposed  to  the   cause  of  liberty,   and 
who  have   made   public   concessions  for  the  most 
daring  offences,  are   made  officers  in  our  militiar 
and  thus  have  influence  among  the  people.     But 
this  reproach   is  not  the  most  intolerable  to  com- 
plain of.     Men  of  the  most   dangerous  characters 
have  crept  into  our  very  councils;  and,  if  it  were 
possible,  would  contaminate  the  very  source  and 
fountain  of  all  our  hopes  and  expectations. 


We  pray  your  honors,  that,  after  diligent  enquiry 
and  being  well  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  these  our 
allegations,  you  will  take  the  means  of  our  redress 
into  your  serious  consideration,  and  that  you  will 
give  that  aid  to  public  virtue  and  liberty  which 
vour  known  wisdom  and  patriotism  will  naturally 
suggest. 

And  your  petitioners  as  in  duty  bound  shall  pray. 


I 
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Cross  Roads,  March  3d,  1776. 
Gehtiemew. — We,  the  members  of  assembly  for 
Kent  county,  taking  into  consideration  the  con- 
finement of  Messrs.  II.  and  M  now  in  your  cus- 
tody, take  the  liberty  to  inform  you  that  the  con- 
tinuing these  supposed  offenders  any  longer  under 
a  restraint  of  their  liberty,  may  give  interruption 
to  the  business  of  legislation  in  this  government, 
which  may  be  injurious,  especially  a'-  this  time;  we 
are  therefore  of  opinion  that  you  should  release 
them  fom  their  imprisonment,  and  permit  them  to 
pursue  their  journey  to  New  Castle,  upon  their 
giving  bond  with  security  to  submit  the  enqui.-y 
into  their  respective  offences  to  the  house  of  assem- 
bly, and  abide  by,  and  perform  whatsoever  shall  be 
enjoine-1  the  v  by  the  house. 
We  are,  gentlemen,  &c. 

CvE3\R  RODNEY 
WILLS  KILLEN      . 
JOHN  HASLETT 
THOMAS  RODNEY 
VINCENT  LOCKERMAN 
To  the  gentle  men  $f  the  Ught  infantry  company. 


[The  result  of  this  business  is  thus  detailed  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1788,  entitled  "the  biogra- 
phical history  of  Diowysius,  tyrant  of  Delaware,  by 

TlMOlEON."] 

"But  to  explain  the  attachment  and  connection 
of  Dionysius  with  R.  and  the  other  representatives 
frowi  Sussex,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  ac- 
uount  of  this  county,  and  their  election  at  Lewes, 
in  October,  1775.  This  R.  was  a  man  of  property, 
and  had  been  a  leader  in  the  proprietary  faction 
for  some  years.  Perfectly  unprincipled,  and  sub- 
servient to  direction,  he  of  course  at  this  time,  be 
came  a  leader  in  opposition  to  independence.  With 
all  the  industry  of  interested  tools,  he,  and  his  as 
sociates  of  the  same  connection,  prejudiced  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  Sussex  agsu-st  independence. 
Upon  this  principle  it  was,  that  R.  and  others  of 
the  same  political  creed,  were  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people. 

The  whigs  bore  all  this  with  a  degree  of  patience 
peculiar  to  Delaware.  R.  rendered  fearless  by  his 
success,  and  the  forbearance  of  the  whigs,  proceed- 
ed boldly  in  his  villanies.  By  every  means  in  his 
power,  he  seduced  the  people  to  break  through 
the  non-importation  agreement.    In  particular,  he 


county,  could  not  avoid  taking  notice  of  them.  Af- 
ter a  mature  hearing  and  judgment  of  his  conduct, 
the  committee  published  him  in  the  newspapers,  as 
an  enemy  to  his  country.     It  was  upon  this  ground, 
the  light  infantry  company  of  Dover  seized  upon 
R.    on   his    way    to    take   his  seat  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  at  New  Castle;   and  demanded 
of  the  legislature,  that  he  should  not  be  permitted 
to  sit  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  while  co- 
vered with  charges  of  so  malignant  a  dye.    Instead 
of  regarding  the  iniquities  of  this  culprit,  Diony- 
sius talked  in  a  high  strain  of  the  breach  of  privi- 
lege of  the  house.  An  order  issued,  summoning  the 
infantry  to  attend  the  house,  which  they  instantly 
obeyed.     Mention  was  even   made  of  imprisoning 
them  for  so  daring  an  offence.    But  the  spirit  of 
Newcastle  county  did  not  at  that  time,  favor  this 
measure.    It  was  suggested,  they  must  find  means 
of  confining  a  regiment  or  more  of  their  militia,  or 
they  would    not   detain   the  infantry   long.    For 
many  days  after  the  examination  of  the  witnesses, 
which  went  chiefly  to  an  enquiry  into  the  offence 
of  the  infantry,  there  was  no  open   discussion  as 
usual  in  the  house.     At  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  a 
minority  of  patriotic  members  met  regularly:  but 
Dionysius,  in  secret  cabal,  threatened  some  mem- 
bers, and  allured  others  with  promises,  until  he 
brought  his  measures  to  bear.     Finally  it  was  re- 
ttlved,  that  R.    and  his  associate  (who  had  also 
been  arrested  for  standing  in  his  defence)  should 
take  their  seats;  and  the  light  infantry  were  dis- 
missed." 

PROCLAMATION. 

By  John  Burgoyne,  esq.  lieutenant  general  of  his 
majesty's  armies  in  America,  colonel  of  the 
queen's  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  governor  of 
Fort  William  in  North  Britain,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  and 
commanding  an  army  and  fleet  emplo)ed  on  an 
expedition  from  Canada,  &c.  &c. 

The  forces  entrusted  to  my  command,  are  de- 
signed to  act  in  concert,  and  upon  a  common  prin- 
ciple, with  the  numerous  armies  and  fleets  which 
already  display  in  every  quarter  of  America,  the 
power,  the  justice,  and,  when  properly  sought,  the 
mercy  of  the  king. 

The  cause  in  which  the  British  arms  is  thus  ex-. 
erted,  applies  to  the  most  affecting   interests  of 


purchased  a  large  quantity  of  tea,  and  dealtit  out  the  human  heart;  and  the  military  servants  of  the 
to  all  whom  he  could  persuade  to  use  it.  Having  crown,  at  first  called  forth  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
by  this  time  a  degree  of  contempt  for  all  opposi-  restoring  the  rights  of  the  constitution,  now  com* 
lion,  there  was  so  little  reserve  in  these  transac-  bine  with  love  of  their  country,  and  duty  to  theif 
tions,  that  the  committee  of  observation  or  the  (sovereign,  the  other  extensive  incitements,  which 
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form  a  due  sense  of  the  general  privileges  of  man 
kind.  To  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  temperate  part 
of  the  public,  and  the  breasts  of  suffering  thou 
sands,  in  the  provinces,  be  the  melancholy  appeal, 
whether  the  present  unnatural  rebellion  has  no. 
been  made  a  foundation  for  the  completest  system 
of  tyranny  that  ever  God,  in  his  displeasure,  suffer- 
ed  for  a  time  to  be  exercised  over  a  fro  ward  and 
stubborn  generation. 

Arbitrary  imprisonment,  confiscation  of  property, 
persecution,  and  torture,  unprecedented  in  the  in- 
quisition of  the  Romish  church,  are  among  the  pal- 
pable enormities  that  verify  the  affirmative.  These 
are  inflicted,  by  assemblies  and  committees,  who 
dare  to  profess  themselves  friends  to  liberty, 
upon  the  most  quiet  subjects,  without  distinc- 
tion of  age  or  sex,  for  the  sole  crime,  often  for 
the  sole  suspicion,  of  having  adhered  in  principle 
to  the  government  under  which  they  were  born, 
and  to  which,  by  every  tie,  divine  and  human,  they 
owe  allegiance.  To  consummate  these  schocking 
proceedings,  the  profanation  of  religion  is  added 
to  the  most  profligate  prostitution  of  common  rea- 
son, the  consciences  of  men  are  set  at  nought;  and 
multitudes  are  compelled  not  only  to  bear  arms,  but 
also  to  swear  subjection  to  an  usurpation  they  ab- 
hor. 

Animated  by  these  considerations — at  the  head 
of  troops  in  the  full  powers  of  health,  discipline, 
and  valour — determined  to  strike  where  necessary 
— and  anxious  to  spire  where  possible— 1,  by  these 
presents,  invite  and  exhortall  persons,  in  all  places 
where  the  progress  of  this  army  may  point — and 
by  the  blessing  of  God  I  will  extend  it  far — to 
maintain  such  a  conduct  as  may  justify  me  in  pro- 
tecting their  lands,  habitations,  and  families.  The 
intention  of  this  address  is  to  hold  forth  security, 
not  depredation  to  the  country.  To  those,  whom 
spirit  and  pri  *ciple  may  induce  to  partake  the  glo- 
rious task  of  redeeming  their  countrymen  from 
dungeons,  and  re-establishing  the  blessings  of  legal 
government,  I  offer  encouragement  and  employ- 
ment; and,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  their  asso- 
ciation, I  will  find  means  to  assist  their  undertak- 
ings. The  domestic,  the  industrious,  the  infirm, 
and  even  the  timid  inhabitants,  I  am  desirous  to 
protect,  provided  they  remain  quietly  at  their 
houses;  that  they  do  not  suffer  their  cattle  to  be 
removed,  nor  their  corn  or  forage  to  be  secreted 
or  destroyed;  that  they  do  not  break  up  their 
bridges  or  roads;  nor  by  any  other  act,  directly  or 
indirectly,  endeavor  to  obstruct  the  operations  of 
the  king's  troops,  or  supply  or  assist  those  of  the 
enemy. 


Every  species  of  provision,  brought  to  my  camp, 
will  be  paid  for  at  an  equitable  rate,  and  in  solid 
coin. 

In  consciousness  of  Christianity,  my  royal  mas- 
ter's clemency,  and  the  honor  of  soldiership,  I  have 
dwelt  upon  this  invitation,  and  wished  for  more 
more  persuasive  terms  to  give  it  impression.  And 
let  not  people  be  led  to  disregard  it,  by  consider- 
ing their  distance  from  the  immediate  situation  of 
my  camp.  I  have  but  to  *ive  stretch  to  the  Indian 
forces  under  my  direction — and  they  amount  to 
thousands — to  overtake  the  hardened  enemies  of 
Great  Britain  and  America.  I  consider  them  the 
same,  wherever  they  mjay  lurk; 

If,  notwithstanding  these  endeavors,  and  sincere 
inclinations  to  effect  them,  the  phrenzy  of  hostili- 
ty should  remain,  I  trust  1  shall  stand  acquitted 
in  the  eyes  of  Gyd  and  mm  in  denouncing  and 
executing  the  vengeance  of  the  state  against  the 
wilful  outcasts.  The  messengers  of  justice  and  of 
wrath  await  them  in  the  field:  and  devastation,  fa- 
mine, and  every  concomitant  horror,  that  a  reluc- 
tant,  but  indispensable  prosecution  of  military  du- 
ty must  occasion,  will  bar  the  way  to  their  return. 

JOHN  BURGOYNE. 
Camp,  at  Ticonderoga,  July  2,  1777. 

By  order  of  his  excellency  the  lieut.  general. 

Robert  Kingston,  secretary. 

To  John  Burgoyne,  esq.  lieutenant  general  of  his 
majesty's   armies,    in   America,  colonel  of  the 
queen's  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  governor  of 
Pert  William  in  North  Britain,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  and 
commanding  an  army  and  fket  employed  on  an 
expedition  from  Canada,  &u.  &c. 
Most  high,  must  mighty,  most  puissant,  and  sublime 
general/ 
When  the  forces  under  your  command  arrived  at 
Quebec  in  order  to  act  in  concert  and  upon  a  com- 
mon principle  with  the  numerous  fleets  and  armies 
which  already  display  in  every  quarter  of  America, 
the  justice  and  mercy  of  your  king,  we,  the  rep- 
tiles of  America,  were  struck  with  unusual  trepida- 
tion and  astonishment.     But  what   words  can  ex- 
press the  plenitude  of  our  horror,  when  the  colonel 
of  the  queer's  regiment  of  light  dragoons  advanced 
towards  Ticonderoga.     The   mountains   shook  be- 
fore thee,  and  the  trees  of  the  forest  bowed  their 
lofty  heads — the  vast  lakes  of  the  north  were  chil- 
led at  thy  presence,  and  the  mighty  cataracts  stop- 
ped their  tremendous  career,  and  were  suspended 
in  awe  at  thy  approach.   Judge,  then,  Oh!  ineffable 
governor  of  Fort  William  in  North  Britain,  what 
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must  have  been  the  terror,  dismay,  and  despair 
that  overspread  this  paltry  continent  of  America, 
and  us,  its  svretched  inhabitants.  Da>k  and  drearv. 
indeed,  was  the  prospect  before  us,  till,  like  the 
sun  in  the  horizon,  your  most  gracious,  sublime, 
and  irresistible  pr  lelamation,  opened  the  doors  of 
mercy,  and  snatched  us,  as  it  were,  from  the  jaw« 
of  annihilation. 

We  foolishly  thought,  blind  as  we  were,  that 
your  gracious  master's  fleets  and  armies  were 
come  to  destroy  us  and  our  liberties  but  we  ar^ 
happy  in  hearing  from  you  (and  who  can  doubt 
what  you  assert)  that  they  were  called  forth  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  restoring  the  rights  of  the  con- 
stitution,  to  a  froward  and  stubborn  generation. 

And  is  it  for  this,  Oh!  sublime  lieutenant  general, 
that  you  have  given  yourself  the  trouble  to  cross 
the  wide  Atlantic,  and  with  incredible  fatigue  tra- 
verse uncultivated  wiP.s?  And  we  ungratefully 
refuse  the  proffered  blessing?— To  restore  the 
rights  of  the  constitution,  you  have  called  together 
an  amiable  host  of  savjges,  and  turned  them  loose 
loose  to  scalp  our  women  and  children,  and  lay  our 
country  waste— this  they  have  performed  with  their 
usual  skill  and  clemency;  and  yet  we  remain  insen 
sible  of  the  benefit,  and  unthankful  for  so  much 
goodness. 

Our  congress  have  declared  independence,  and 
our  assemblies,  as  your  highness  justly  observes, 
have  most  wickedly  imprisoned  the  avowed  friends 
of  that  power  with  which  they  are  at  war,  and  most 
profanely  compelled  those,  whose  consciences  will 
not  permit  them  to  fight,  to  pay  some  small  part 
towards  the  expenses  their  country  is  at,  in  sup- 
porting what  is  called  a  necessary  defensive  war. 
If  we  go  on  thus  in  our  obstinacy  -id  ingratitude, 
what  can  we  expect,  but  that  you  should,  in  your 
anger,  give  a  stretch  to  the  Indian  forces  under 
your  direction  amounting  to  thousands,  to  overtake 
and  destroy  us?  or,  which  is  ten  times  worse,  that 
you  should  withdraw  your  fleets  and  armies,  and 
leave  us  to  our  own  misery,  without  completing 
the  benevolent  task  you  have  begun,  of  restoring 
to  us  the  rights  of  the  constitution? 

We  submit — we  submit— most  puissant  colonel 
of  the  queen's  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  and 
governor  of  Fort  William  in  North  Britain!  We 
offer  our  heads  to  the  scalping  knife,  and  our  bel- 
lies to  the  bayonet.  Who  can  resist  the  force  of 
your  eloquence?  Who  can  withstand  the  terror  of 
your  arms?  The  invitation  you  have  made,  in  the 
consciousness  of  Christianity,  your  royal  master's 


lemency,  and  the  :ionor  of  soldiership,  we  t .. ink- 
fully  accept.     The  blood  of  the  slain,  the  cries  of 

njured  virgins  and  innocent  children,  and  the  never 
ceasing  sighs  and  groans  of  starving  wretches,  now 
languishing  in  the  jails  and  prison  ships  of  New 
York,  call  on  us  in  vain;  whilst  your  sublime  pro- 
clamation is  s  >unded  in  our  ears.  Forgive  us,  O 
our  country!  Forgive  us,  dear  posterity!  Forgive 
u-,  all  ye  foreign  powers,  who  are  anxiously  watch- 
ing our  conduct  in  this  important  struggle,  if  we 
yield  implicitly  to  the  persuasive  tongue  of  the 
most  elegant  colonel  of  her  majesty's  regiment  of 
light  dragoons. 

Forbear,  then,  thou  magnanimous  lieutenant  ge- 
general!  Forbear  to  denounce  vengeance  against 
us — Forbear  to  give  a  stretch  to  those  restorers  of 
constitutional  rights,  the  Indian  forces  under  your 
direction. — Let  not  the  messengers  of  justice  and 
wrath  await  us  in  the  field,  and  devastation,  and 
every  concomitant  horror,  bar  our  return  to  the 
allegiance  of  a  prince,  who,  by  his  royal  will,  would 
deprive  us  of  every  blessing  of  life,  with  all  pos- 
siole  clemency. 

We  are  domestic  we  are  industrious,  we  are  in- 
firm and  timid:  we  shall  remain  quietly  at  home, 
and  not  remove  our  cattle,  our  corn,  or  forage,  iu 
hopes  that  you  will  come,  at  the  head  of  troops,  in 
the  full  powers  of  health,  discipline,  and  valor,  and 
take  charge  of  them  for  yourselves.  Behold  our 
wives  and  daughters,  our  flocks  and  herds,  our 
goods  and  chatties,  are  they  not  at  the  mercy  of  our 
lord  the  king,  and  of  his  lieutenant  general,  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  commons,  and  governor  of  Fort 
William  in  North  Britain?  A.  B. 

CD. 
E.  F.  &c.  &c.  &&, 

Saratoga,  10th  July,  1777. 

Proposals  for  an  exchange  of  general  Burgoyne.— 
Ascribed  to  his  excellency  lVUtia<n  fJvingston,  e«y» 
governor  of  the  slate  of  New- Jersey* 

Should  the  report  of  general  Burgoyne's  having 
infringed  the  capitulation,  between  major  general 
Gates  and  himself,  prove  to  be  true,  our  suaen  »rs 


*The  turgid,  bombastic  proclamation  (for  which 
see  American  Museum,  vol  If.  page  495}  which 
gave  rise  to  this  elegant  and  poignant  satire,  vas 
prefaced  in  the  following  manner:  "Proclamation 
hy  John  Burgoyne,  esquire,  lieutenant  general  of 
his  majesty's  armies  in  America,  colonel  of  the 
queen's  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  governor  of 
fort  William,  in  North  Britain,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  and 
commanding  an  army  and  fleet  on  an  expedition 
trom  Canada,  &c.  &c.  fcc."--C, 
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will  doubtless  take  proper  care  to  prevent  his 
reaping  any  benefit  from  it;  and  should  be  be  de- 
tained as  a  prisoner  for  his  infraction  of  any  of  the 
articles,  I  would  humbly  propose  to  exchange  him 
in  such  manner,  as  will  at  the  same  time  flatter 
his  vanity  and  redound  to  the  greatest  emolument 
of  America.  To  evince  the  reasonableness  of  my 
proposal,  I  would  observe,  that  by  the  same  parity 
of  reason,  that  a  general  is  exchanged  for  a  gene 
ral,  a  colonel  for  a  colonel,  and  so  on,  with  respect 
to  other  officers,  mutually  of  equal  rank,  we  ought 
to  have  for  one  and  the  same  gentleman,  who  shall 
happen  to  hold  both  those  offices,  both  a  general 
and  a  colonel.  This  will  appear  evident  from  the 
consideration  that  those  exchanges  are  never  re- 
gulated by  viewing  the  persons  exchanged  in  the 
light  of  men,  but  as  officers,-  since  otherwise,  a  colo 
nel  might  as  well  be  exchanged  far  a  Serjeant  as 
for  an  officer  of  his  own  rank;  a  serjeant  being, 
undoubtedly,  equally  a  man,  and,  as  the  case  some- 
times happens,  more  of  a  man  too.  One  prisoner, 
therefore,  having  twenty  different  offices,  ought  to 
redeem  from  captivity  twenty  prisoners  aggregately 
holding  the  same  offices;  er  such  greater  or  less 
number  as  shall,  with  respect  to  rank,  be  equal  to 
his  twenty  offices.  This  being  admitted,  1  think 
general  Burgoyne  is  the  most  profitable  prisoner 
we  could  have  taken,  having  more  offices,  or  (what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  Old  England)  more 
titles,  than  any  gentleman  on  this  side  the  Ganges. 
And  as  his  impetuous  excellency  certainly  meant  to 
avail  himself  of  his  titles,  by  their  pompous  display 
in  his  proclamation,  had  he  proved  conqueror,  it  is 
but  reasonable  that  we  should  avail  ourselves  of 
them  now  he  is  conquered,-  and,  till  I  meet  with  a 
better  project  for  that  purpose,  I  persuade  myself 
that  the  following  proposal  will  appropriate  them 
to  a  much  better  use,  than  they  were  ever  applied 
to  before. 
The  exchange  I  propose  is  as  fallows: 

I.  For  John  Burgoyne,  esquire. 

Some  worthy  justice  of  the  peace,  magnanimously 
stolen  out  of  his  bed,  or  taken  from  his  farm  by  a 
band  of  ruifian9  in  the  uniform  of  British  soldiers, 
and  now  probably  perishing  with  hunger  and  cold 
in  a  loathsome  jail  in  New  York. 

II.  For  John  Burgoyne,  lieutenan-  general  of  his  ma- 
jesty's armies  in  America. 

Two  majors  general. 

III.  For  John  Burgoyne,  colonel  of  the  queen's  regi 
ment  of  light  dragoons. 

As  the  British  troops  naturally  prize  every  thing 
in  proportion  as  it  partakes  of  royalty,  and  under 


value  whatever  originates  from  a  republican  govern- 


ment, I  suppose  a  colonel  of  her  majesty's  own  regi" 
ment  will  procure  at  least  three  continental  colonels 
of  horse. 

IV  For  John  Burgoyne,  governor  of  fort  William  in 
North  Britain. 

Here  I  would  demand  one  governor  of  one  of  the 
United  States,  as  his  multitulary  excellency  is  go- 
vernor of  a  fort;  and  two  more,  as  that  fort  is  its 
Worth  Britain,  which  his  Britannic  majesty  may  be 
presumed  to  value  in  that  proportion;  but  consider- 
ing that  the  said  fort  is  called  William,  which  may 
excite  in  his  majesty's  mind  the  rebellions  idea  of 
liberty,  I  deduct  one  upon  that  account,  and,  rather 
»han  puzzle  the  cartel  with  any  perplexity,  I  am 
content  with  two  governors. 

V  For  John  Burgoyne,  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  first  member  of  congress  who  may  fall  into 
tire  enemy's  hands. 
VI'  For  John  Burgoyne,  commander  of  a  feet  em* 

ployed  in  an  expedition  from  Canada. 

The  admiral  of  our  navy. 

VII.  For  John  Burgovne,  commander  of  an  army 
employed  in  an  expedition  from  Canada. 

O.t  commander  in  chief  in  any  of  our  depart- 
ments. 

VIII.  For  John  Burgoyne,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Some  connoisseurs  in  hieroglyphics  imaginte  that 
these  three  et  ceteris  are  emblematical  of  three 
certain  occult  qualities  in  the  general,  which  he 
neverinteuds  to  exhibit  in  more  legible  characters, 
v  z.  prudence,  modesty,  and  humanity.  Others  sup- 
pose that  they  stand  for  ki'ig  of  America,-  and  that, 
had  he  provt-d  successful,  he  would  have  fallen 
upon  general  Howe,  and  afterwards  have  set  up 
for  himstif.  Be  this  as  it  may,  (which  it  however 
behoves  a  certain  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water  seriously  to  consider)  I  insist  upon  it, 
that  as  1-11  dark  and  cabalistical  characters  are 
suspicious,  these  incignoscibie  enigmas  may  portend 
much  more  than  is  generally  apprehended.  At  all 
events,  general  Burgoyne  has  availed  himself  of 
their  importance,  and  I  doubt  not  they  excited  as 
much  terror  in  his  proclamation,  as  any  of  his  more 
luminous  titles.  As  his  person,  therefore,  is  by  the 
c.pture,  become  the  property  of  the  congress,  all 
his  titles,  (which  some  suppose  <o  constitute  his 
very  essence)  whether  more  splendid  or  opake, 
laient  or  visible,  are  become,  ipso  facto,  the  lawful 
goods  and  chattels  of  the  continent,  and  ought  not 
to  be  restored  without  a  consideration  equivalent. 
If  we  should  happen  to  over-rate  them,  it  is  his 
own  fault,  it  being  in  his  power  to  ascertain  their 
intrinsic  value;  end  it  is  a  rule  in  law,  that  when  * 
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man  is  possessed  of  evidence  to  disprove  what  is 
alleged  against  him,  and  refuses  to  produce  it,  the 
presumption  raised  against  him,  is  to  be  taken  for 
granted.  Certain  it  is,  that  these  three  et  ceteras 
must  stand  for  three  somethings,  and  as  these  three 
somethings  must,  at  least,  be  equal  to  three  some- 
things without  rank  or  title,  I  had  some  thoughts 
of  setting  them  down  for  three  privates,-  but  then 
as  they  are  three  somethings  in  general  Burgoyne, 
which  must  be  of  twice  the  value  of  three  any 
things,  in  any  three  privates,  I  shall  only  double 
them,  and  demand  in  exchange  for  these  three 
problematical,  enigmatical,  hieroglyphical,  mystic, 
necromantic,  cabalistical  and  portentous  et  ceteras, 
s\xprivates. 

So  that,  according  to  my  plan,  we  ought  to  detain 
this  ideal  conqueror  of  the  North,  now  a  real  pri- 
soner in  the  East,  till  we  have  got  in  exchange  for 
him,  one  esquire,  two  majors  general,  three  colo- 
nels of  light  horse,  two  governors,  one  member  of 
congress,  the  admiral  of  our  navy,  one  commander 
in  chief  in  a  separate  department,  and  six  privates; 
w'dchis  probably  more  than  this  extraordinary  hero 
■would  fetch  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  were  he 
exposed  at  public  auction  for  a  day  and  a  year.  All 
which  is  nevertheless,  humbly  submitted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  honorable  the  congress,  and  his 
excellency  general  Washington. 

Princeton,  December  8,  1777. 

Letts?  from  his  excellency  general  Washington  to  ge- 
neral Gage. 

Head  auARTEns, 
Cambridge,  August  11, 1775. 
Sir— I  understand  that  the  officers,  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  their  country,  who,  by  the 
fortune  of  war,  have  fallen  into  your  hands,  have 
been  thrown  indiscriminately  into  a  common  jail, 
appropriated  for  felons— that  no  consideration  has 
been  had  for  those  of  the  most  respectable  rank, 
when  languishing  with  wounds  and  sickness— that 
some  of  them  have  been  even  amputated  in  this 
unworthy  situation. 

Let  your  opinion,  sir,  of  the  principle  which  actu- 
ates them,  be  what  it  may,  they  suppose  they  act 
from  the  noblest  of  all  principles,  a  love  of  freedom 
and  their  country.  But  political  opinions,  I  conceive, 
are  foreign  to  this  point.  The  obligations  .u-ising  from 
the  rights  of  humanity,  aud  claims  of  rank,  are  uni- 
versally binding  and  expensive,  except  in  case  of 
retaliation.  Tht-.sc,  I  should  have  hoped,  wool .1. 
have  dictated  a  more  tender  traati.ient  of  those  in- 


power.  Nor  caT  I  forbear  suggesting  its  fatal  ten- 
dency to  widen  that  unhappy  breach,  which  you, 
and  those  ministers  under  whom  you  act,  have  re- 
peatedly declared  you  wish  to  see  forever  closed. 

My  duty  now  makes  it  necessary  to  apprise  you, 
that,  for  the  future,  I  shall  regulate  my  conduct  to- 
wards those  gentlemen  of  your  army,  who  are,  or 
may  be  in  our  possession,  exactly  by  the  rule  you 
shall  observe  towards  those  of  ours  who  may  be 
in  your  custody. 

If  severity  and  hardship  mark  the  line  of  your 
conduct  (painful  as  it  may  be  to  me)  your  prisoners 
will  feel  its  effect;  but  if  kindness  and  humanity 
are  shown  to  ours,  I  shall,  with  pleasure,  consider 
those  in  our  hands  only  as  unfortunate,  and  they 
shall  receive  from  me  that  treatment  to  which  the 
unfortunate  are  ever  entitled. 

I  b?g  to  be  favored  with  an  answer  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  am,  sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 
G.  WASHINGTON. 

His  excellency  general  Gage. 

ANSWER. 

Boston,  August  13, 1775. 
Sin — To  the  glory  of  civilized  nations,  humanity 
and  war  have  been  compatible;  and  compassion  to 
the  subdued  is  become  almost  a  general  system. 

Britons,  ever  pre  eminent  in  mercy,  have  out- 
gone common  examples,  and  overlooked  the  crimi- 
nal in  the  captive.  Upon  these  principles,  your 
prisoners,  whose  lives,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  are 
destined  to  the  cord,  have  hitherto  been  treated 
with  care  and  kindness,  and  more  comfortably  lodg- 
ed, than  the  king's  troops,  in  the  hospitals;  indis- 
criminately, it  is  true,  for  I  acknowledge  no  rank 
that  is  not  derived  from  the  king. 

My  intelligence  from  your  army  would  justify 
severe  recrimination.  I  understand  there  are  some 
of  the  king's  faithful  subjects,  taken  sometime 
since  by  the  rebels,  laboring  like  negro  slaves,  to 
gain  their  daily  subsistence,  or  reduced  to  the 
wretched  alternative,  to  perish  by  famine  or  take 
arms  against  their  king  and  country.  Those,  who 
have  made  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  in  my 
hands,  or  of  your  other  friends  in  Boston,  a  pre- 
tence for  such  measures,  found  barbarity  upon  false- 
hod. 

I  would  willingly  hope,  sir,  that  the  sentiments 
ofliberality,  which  I  have  always  believed  you  to 
possess,  will  be  exerted  to  co.-rect  these  misdoings. 


dividuals,  whom  chance  or  war  had  put  in  your  [Be  temperate  in  political  disquisitions;  give  free 
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operation  to  truth,  and  punish  those  who  deceive 
and  misrepresent;  and  not  only  the  effects,  but  the 
causes  of  this  unhappy  conflict  will  soon  be  re- 
moved. 

Should  those,  under  whose  usurped  authority 
you  act,  controul  such  a  disposition,  and  dare  to 
call  severity  retaliation,  to  God,  who  knows  all 
hearts,  be  the  appeal  for  the  dreadful  consequences. 
I  trust  that  British  soldiers,  asserting  the  rights 
of  the  state,  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  being  of  the 
constitution,  will-meet  all  events  with  becoming 
fortitude.  They  will  court  victory  with  the  spirit 
their  cause  inspires,  and  from  the  same  motive  will 
find  the  patience  of  martyrs  under  misfortune. 

Till  I  read  your  insinuations  in  regard  to  minis- 
ters, I  conceived  that  I  had  acted  under  the  king; 
whose  wishes  it  is  true,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
ministers,  and  of  every  honest  man,  have  been  to 
see  this  unhappy  breach  forever  closed;  but  unfor- 
tunately for  both  countries,  those,  who  have  long 
since  projected  the  present  crisis,  and  influence 
the  councils  of  America,  have  views  very  distant 
from  accommodation. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
THOMAS  GAGE. 

George  Washington,  esq. 

REPLY. 

Head  quarters, 
Cambridge,  August  19,  1775. 
Sir — 1  addressed  you  on  the  lllh  inst.  in  terms 
which  gave  the  fairest  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
that  humanity  and  politeness,  which  were  supposed 
to  form  a  part  of  your  character.  I  remonstrated 
with  you  on  the  unworthy  treatment  shewn  to  the 
officers  and  citizens  of  America,  whom  the  fortune 
of  war,  chance,  or  a  mistaken  confidence,  had 
thrown  into  your  hands. 

Whether  British  or  American  mercy,  fortitude, 
and  patience,  are  most  pre-eminent — whether  our 
virtuous  citizens,  whom  the  hand  of  tyranny  has 
forced  into  arms,  to  defend  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  property,  or  the  mercenary  instru- 
ments of  lawless  domination,  avarice,  and  revenge, 
best  deserve  the  appellation  of  rebels,  and  the  pu- 
nishment of  that  cord,  which  your  affected  clemen- 
cy has  forborne  to  inflict — whether  the  authority 
under  which  I  act,  is  usurped,  or  founded  upon 
the  genuine  principles  of  liberty — were  altogether 
foreign  to  the  subject    I  purposely  avoided  all 


political  disquisition;  nor  shall  I  now  avail  my- 
self of  those  advantages,  which  the  sacred  cause 
of  my  country,  of  liberty  and  human  nature,  give 
me  over  yon;  much  less  shall  I  stoop  to  retort  any 
invective.  But  the  intelligence,  you  say  you  have 
received  from  our  army,  requires  a  reply.  I  have 
taken  time,  sir,  to  make  a  strict  enquiry,  and  find  it 
lias  not  the  least  foundation  in  truth.  Not  only 
your  officers  and  soldiers  have  been  treated  with 
a  tenderness  due  to  fellow  citizens  and  brethren, 
but  even  those  execrable  parricides,  whose  coun- 
cils and  aid  have  deluged  their  country  with  blood, 
have  been  protected  from  the  fury  of  a  justly  en- 
raged people.  Far  from  compelling  or  permitting 
their  assistance,  1  am  embarrassed  with  the  num- 
bers who  croud  to  our  camp,  animated  with  the  pu- 
rest principles  of  virtue  and  love  of  their  country. 
You  advise- me  to  give  free  operation  to  truth;  to 
punish  misrepresentation  and  falsehood.  If  expe- 
rience stamps  value  upon  counsel,  your's  must 
have  a  weight  which  few  can  claim.  You  best  can 
tell,  how  far  the  convulsion,  which  has  brought 
such  ruin  on  both  countries,  and  shaken  the  mighty 
empire  of  Britain  to  its  foundation,  may  be  traced 
to  these  malignant  causes. 

You  affect,  sir,  to  despise  all  rank,  not  derived 
from  the  same  source  with  your  own.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive one  more  honorable,  than  that  which  flows 
from  the  uncorrupted  choice  of  a  brave  and  free 
people,  the  purest  source  and  original  fountain  of 
all  power.  Far  from  making  it  a  plea  for  cruelty, 
a  mind  of  true  magnanimity  and  enlarged  ideas, 
would  comprehend  and  respect  it. 

What  may  have  been  the  ministerial  views  which- 
have  precipitated  the  present  crisis,  Lexington, 
Concord,  and  Charlestown,  can  best  declare.  May 
that  God,  to  whom  you  then  appealed,  judge  be- 
tween America  and  you.  Under  his  providence, 
those  who  influence  the  councils  of  America,  and 
all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  United  Colonies,  at 
the  hazard  of  their  lives,  are  determined  to  hand 
down  to  posterity  those  just  and  invaluable  privi= 
leges  which  they  received  from  their  ancestors. 

I  shall  now,  sir,  close  my  correspondence  witk 
you,  perhaps  forever.  If  your  officers,  our  prison- 
ers, receive  a  treatment  from  me,  different  from 
what  I  wished  to  shew  them,  they  and  you  will 
remember  the  occasion  of  it. 

I  am,  sir,  your  very  humble  servant, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

General  Gage. 
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Letter  from  major  general  Rohettson  to  his  excellency 
governor  Livingston. 

New-York,  January  4,  1777. 
Str — I  am  interrupted  jn  my  daily  attempts  to 
soften  the  calamities  of  persons  asid  reconcile  their 
case  with  our  security,  by  a  general  cry  of  resent- 
ment, arising  from  an  information* 

That  officers  in  the  king's  service,  taken  on  the 
27th  of  November,  and  Mr.  John  Brown,  a  deputy 
commissary,  ire  to  be  tried  in  Jersey  for  high  trea- 
son; and  that  Mr.  Iliff  and  another  prisoner  have 
been  hanged. 

Though  I  am  neither  authorised  to  threaten  or 
to  sooth,  my  wish  to  prevent  an  increase  of  horrors, 
will  justify  my  using  the  liberty  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, to  desire  your  inlerposi  ion  to  put  an  end  to, 
or  prevent  measures  which,  if  pursued  on  one  side, 
would  tend  to  prevent  every  act  of  humanity  on 
the  other,  and  render  every  person  who  exercises 
this  to  the  king's  enemies,  odious  to  his  friewds. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  you  all  the  cruel  conse- 
quences of  such  a  procedure.  I  am  hopeful  you'll 
prevent  them,  and  excuse  this  trouble  from, 

Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servant, 

JAMES  ROBERTSON. 

N  B.  At  the  moment  that  the  cry  of  murder 
j-eached  my  ears,  I  was  signing  orders  that  Fell's 
request  to  have  the  liberty  of  the  city,  and  colonel 
Reynold  now  be  set  free  on  his  parole,  should  be 
complied  with.  I  have  not  recalled  the  order,  be- 
cause, though  the  evidence  be  strong,  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it  possible,  a  measure  so  cruel  and  unpolitic, 
could  be  adopted  where  you  bear  sway. 

To  William  Livingston,  esq   &.c.  &c. 

GOVERNOR  LIVINGSTOK's    ANSWER. 

January  7,  1777. 
Sin— Having  received  a  letter  under  your  sig- 
nature, dated  the  4th  instar.t,  which  I  have  some 
reason  to  think  you  intended  for  me,  I  sit  down  to 
answer  your  enquiries  concerning  certain  officer^ 
in  the  service  of  your  king  taken  on  Staten  Island, 
and  one  Browne,  who  calls  himself  a  deputy  com- 
missary; and  also  respecting  one  Iliff  and  another 
prisoner,  (I  suppose  you  must  mean  John  Mee,  he 
having  shared  the  fate  you  mention)  who  have  been 
hanged. 

Btiskirk,  Earl  and  Hammel,  who  are,  I  presume, 
the  officers  intended,  with  the  said  Browne,  were 
sent  to  me  by  general  Dickenson  as  prisoners  ta- 
ken on  Staten-Island.  Finding  them  all  to  be  sub- 
jects of  this  state,  and  to  have  committed  treason 
acainst  it,  the  council  of  safety  committed  them  to 


Trenton  gaol.  At  the  sime  time  I  acquainted  ge- 
neral Washington,  that  if  he  chose  to  treat  the 
three  first,  who  were  British  officers,  as  prisoners  of 
war,  1  doubted  not  the  council  of  safety  would  be 
satisfied.  General  Washington  has  since  informed 
me  that  he  intends  to  consider  them  as  such;  and 
they  are  therefore  at  his  service,  whenever  the  com. 
missary  of  prisoners  shall  direct  concerning  them. 
Browne,  I  am  told,  committed  several  robberies 
in  this  state  before  he  took  sanctuary  on  Staten- 
Island,  and  1  should  scarcely  imagine  that  he  has 
expiated  the  guilt  of  his  former  crimes  by  com- 
mitting the  greater  one  of  joining  the  enemies  of 
his  country.  However,  if  general  Washington 
chooses  to  consider  him  also  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
I  shall  not  interpose  in  the  matter. 

Iliff  was  executed  after  a  trial  by  a  jury,  for  em- 
listing  our  subjects,  himself  being  one,  as  recruits 
in  the  British  army,  and  he  was  apprehended  on 
his  way  with  them  to  Staten-Island.  Had  he  never 
been  subject  to  this  state,  he  would  have  forfeited 
his  life  as  spy.  Mee  was  one  of  his  company,  and  had 
also  procured  our  subjects  to  enlist  in  the  service 
of  the  enemy. 

If  these  transactions,  sir,  should  induce  you  to 
counienance  greater  seventies  towards  our  people,, 
whom  the  fortune  of  war  hfs  thrown  into  your  pow- 
er, than  they  have  already  suffered,  you  will  pardon 
me  for  thinking  that  you  go  farther  out  of  your 
way  to  find  palliatives  for  inhumanity  than  neces- 
sity seems  to  require;  and  if  this  be  the  cry  of  mur- 
der to  which  you  allude  as  having  reached  your 
ears,  I  sincerely  pity  your  ears  for  being  so  fre- 
quently assaulted  with  cries  of  murder  much  more 
audible,  because  much  less  distant,— I  mean  the 
cries  of  your  prisoners  who  are  constantly  perish- 
ing in  the  gaols  of  New  York  (the  coolest  and  most 
deliberate  kind  of  murder)  from  the  rigorous  man- 
ner of  their  treatment. 

I  am,  with  all  due  respect,  your  most  humble 

servant, 

WILLIAM  LIVINGSTON. 

James  Robertson,  esq.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

P.  S.  You  have  distinguished  me  by  a  title  which 
I  have  neither  authority  nor  ambition  to  assume.  I 
know  cf  no  man,  sir,  who  bears  sway  in  this  state. 
It  is  our  peculiar  felicity,  and  our  superiority  over 
the  tyrannical  system  we  have  discarded,  that  we 
are  not  swayed  by  men— In  New-Jersey,  sir,  the 
laws  alone  bear  sway. 

JVovember,  1781. 
Address  delivered  by  M,  I'abbe  Jiandole,  to  congress, 
the  supreme  executive  council,  and  the  assembly  of 
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Pennsylvania,  Wc    &c.  -mho  -were  invited  bh    hi* rail   perfect  mind;  that  courage,  that  ftill,   that 
excellency  the  minister  of  France,  to  attend  in  the\  activity,  bear  the  sacred  impression  of  him  who  is 

Xoman    Catholic  church  in  Philadelphia,  during]  divine. 


the  celeb  ation  of  divine  service,  and  thanksgiving 
for  the  capture  of  lord  Corntvallis. 

Gentlemen— A  numerous  people  assembled  to 
render  thanks  to  the  Almigh\y  for  his  mercies,  is 
one  of  the  most  affecting  objects,  and  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  Supreme  Being.  While  camps 
resound  with  triumphal  v.cclamations— while  na- 
tions rejoice  in  victory  and  glory,  the  most  honora- 
ble office  a  minister  of  the  altar  can  fill,  is  to  be 
the  organ  by  which  public  gratitude  is  conveyed 
to  the  Omnipotent. 

Those  miracles,  which  he  once  wrought  for  his 
chosen  people,  are  renewed  in  our  favor;  and  it 
would  be  equally  ungrateful  and  impious  not  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  event  which  lately  confound. 
ed  our  enemies,  and  frustrated  their  designs,  was 
the  wonderful  work  of  that  God  who  guards  your 
liberties. 

And  who  but  he  could  so  combine  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  success?  We  have  seen  our 
enemies  push  forward,  amid  perils  almost  innumer- 
able, amid  obstacles  almost  insurmountable,  to  the 
spot  which  was  designed  to  witness  their  dis- 
grace: yet  they  eagerly  sought  it,  as  their  theatre 
of  triumph! 

Blind  as  they  were,  they  bore  hunger,  thirst, 
and  inclement  skies,  poured  their  blood  in  battle 
against  brave  republicans,  and  crossed  immense 
regions  to  confine  themselves  in  another  Jericho, 
whose  walls  were  fated  to  fall  before  another 
Joshua.  It  is  He,  whose  voice  commands  the  winds, 
the  seas  and  the  seasons,  who  formed  a  junction 
on  the  same  day,  in  the  same  hour,  between  a 
formidable  fleet  from  the  south,  and  an  army  rush- 
ing from  the  north,  like  an  impetuous  torrent. 
Who  but  he,  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  men, 
could  inspire  the  allied  troops  with  the  friendships, 
the  confidence,  the  tenderness  of  brothers?  How  is 
it  that  two  nations  once  divided,  jealous,  inimical, 
and  nursed  in  reciprocal  prejudices,  are  now  be- 
come so  closely  united,  as  to  form  but  one? — 
Worldlings  would  say,  it  is  the  wisdom,  the  virtue, 
and  moderation  of  their  chiefs;  it  is  a  great  national 
interest  which  has  performed  this  prodigy.  They 
will  say,  that  to  the  skill  of  the  generals,  to  the 
courage  of  the  troops,  to  the  activity  of  the  whole 
army,  we  must  attribute  this  splendid  success.  Ah! 
they  are  ignorant,  that  the  combining  of  so  many 
fortunate  circumstances,  is  an  emanation  from  the 


For  how  many  favors  have  we  not  to  thank  him 
during  the  course  of  the  present  year?  Your  union, 
which  was  at  first  supported  by  justice  alone,  ha* 
been  consolidated  by  your  courage-,  and  the  knot, 
which  ties  you  together,  is  become  indissoluble,  by 
the  accession  of  all  the  states,  and  the  unanimous 
voice  of  all  the  confederates.  You  present  to  the 
universe  the  noble  sight  of  a  society,  which,  found- 
ed in  equality  and  justice,  secures  to  the  individuals 
who  compose  it,  the  utmost  happiness  which  can 
r>p  derived  from  human  institutions.  This  advan- 
tage, which  so  many  other  nations  have  been  unable 
to  procure,  even  after  ages  of  efforts  and  misery, 
is  granted  by  Divine  Providence  to  the  United 
Slates;  and  its  adorable  decrees  have  marked  the 
present  moment  for  the  completion  of  that  memora- 
ble and  happy  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in 
this  extensive  continent.  While  your  counsels  were 
thus  acquiring  new  energy,  rapid  and  multiplied 
successes  have  crowned  your  arms  in  the  southern 
states. 

We  have  seen  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  these 
states  forced  from  their  peaceful  abodes;  after  a 
long  and  cruel  captivity,  old  men,  women  and 
children,  thrown,  without  mercy,  into  a  foreign 
Country.  Master  of  their  lands  and  their  slaves, 
amid  his  temporary  affluence,  a  superb  victor 
!  rejoiced  in  their  distresses.  But  Philadelphia  lias 
! witnessed  their  patience  and  fortitude;  they  have 
found  here  another  home,  and,  though  -driven  from 
their  native  soil,  they  hxve  blessed  God,  that  he 
has  delivered  them  from  their  enemies,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  a  country  where  every  just  and 
feeling  man  has  stretched  out  the  helping  hand  of 
benevolence.  Heaven  rewards  their  virtues.  Three 
large  states  are  at  once  wrested  from  the  foe.  The 
rapacious  soldier  has  been  compelled  to  take  refuge 
behind  his  ramparts;  and  oppression  has  vanished 
like  those  phantoms  which  are  dissipated  by  the 
morning  ray. 

On  this  solemn  occasion,  we  might  renew  our 
thanks  to  the  God  of  battles,  for  the  success  he 
has  granted  to  the  arms  of  your  allies,  and  your 
friends,  by  land  and  by  sea,  through  the  other  parts 
of  the  globe.  But  let  us  not  recal  those  events 
which  too  clearly  prove  how  much  the  hearts  of 
our  enemies  have  been  obdurated.  Let  us  pro- 
strate ourselves  at  the  altar,  and  implore  the  God 
of  mercy  to  suspend  his  vengeance,  to  spare  them 
in  his  wrath,  to  inspire  them  with  sentiments  of 
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justice  and  moderation,  to  terminate  their  obstinacy,  the  chaff'  from  the  grain.     It  has  discriminated  the 


and  error,  and  to  ordain  that  your  victories  be 
followed  by  peace  and  tranquility.  Let  us  beseech 
him  to  continue  to  shed  on  the  councils  of  the 
king  your  ally,  that  spirit  of  wisdom,  of  justice, 
and  of  courage,  which  has  rendered  his  reign  so 
glorious.  Let  us  intreat  him  to  maintain  in  each 
of  the  states  that  intelligence  by  which  the  Uni'-.ed 
Slates  are  inspired.  Let  us  return  him  thanks  that 
a  faction,  whose  rebellion  he  has  corrected,  now 
deprived  of  support,  is  annihilated.  Let  us  offer 
him  pure  hearts,  unsoiled  by  private  hatred  or  pub- 
lic dissention;  and  let  us,  with  one  will  and  one 
voice,  pour  forth  to  the  Lord  that  hymn  of  praise, 
by  which  Christians  celebrate  their  gratitude  and 
his  glory. 

Speech  of  his  excellency  William  Livingston,  esq. 
governor  of  the  state  of  New -Jersey,  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  that  state,  in  the  year  1777. 


temporising  politician,  who,  at  the  first  appearance 
of  danger,  was  determined  to  secure  his  idol,  pro- 
perty, at  the  hazard  of  the  general  weal,  from  the 
persevering  patriot — who,  having  embarked  his  all 
in  the  common  cause,  chooses  rather  to  risque — 
rather  to  lose  that  all,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
more  estimable  treasure,  liberty,  than  to  possess 
it — C enjoy  it  he  certainly  could  not) — upon  the 
ignominious  terms  of  tamely  resigning  his  coun- 
try and  posterity  to  perpetual  servitude.  It  has, 
in  a  word,  opened  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  made 
to  believe,  that  their  impious  merit,  in  abetting  our 
persecutors,  would  exempt  them  from  being  involv- 
ed in  the  general  calamity.  But  as  the  rapacity  of 
the  enemy  was  boundless — their  havoc  was  indis- 
criminate, and  their  barbarity  unparalleled.  They 
have  plundered  friends  and  foes.  Effects  capable 
of  division,  they  have  divided.  Such  as  were  not, 
they  have  destroyed.      They  have  warred  upon 


Gestlemeh— Having  already  laid  before  the  as-  decrepit  age— warred  upon  defenceless  youth.  They 
sembly,  by  messages,  the  several  matters  that  have  have  committed  hostilities  against  the  professors 
occurred  tome,  as  more  particularly  demanding  of  literature,  and  the  ministers  of  religion-against 


their  attention  during  the  present  session,  it  may 
seem  less  necessary  to  address  you  in  the  more 
ceremonious  form  of  a  speech.  But  conceiving  it 
my  duty  to  the  state,  to  deliver  my  sentiments  on 
the  present  situation  of  affairs,  and  the  eventful 
contest  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  which 
could  not,  with  any  propriety,  be  conveyed  in 
occasional  messages,  you  will  excuse  my  giving  you 
the  trouble  of  attending  for  that  purpose. 

After  deploring  with  you,  the  desolation  spread 
through  this  state  by  an  unrelenting  enemy,  who 
have  indeed  marked  tbeir  progress  with  a  devasta- 
tion unknown  to  civilized  nations,  and  evincive  of 
the  most  implacable  vengeance — I  heartily  congra 
tulate  you  upon  that  subsequent  series  of  success 
wherewith  it  hath  pleased  the  Almighty  to  crown 
the  American  arms;  and  particularly  on  the  im- 
portant enterprize  against  the  enemy  at  Trenton, 
— and  the  signal  victory  obtained  over  them  at 
Princeton,  by  the  gallant  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  excellency  general  Washington. 

Considering  the  contemptible  figure  they  make 
at  present,  and  the  disgust  they  have  given  to  many 
of  their  own  confederates  amongst  us,  by  their 
more  than  Gothic  ravages— (for  thus  doth  the  Great 
Disposer  of  events  often  deduce  good  out  of  evil) — 
their  irruption  into  our  dominion  will  probably 
redound  to  the  public  benefit.  It  has  certainly 
enabled  us  the  more  effectually  to  distinguish 
our  friends  from  our  enemies.    It  has  winnowed 


public  records,  and  private  monuments,  and  books 
of  improvement,  and  papersof  curiosity,  and  against 
the  arts  and  sciences.  They  have  butchered  the 
wounded,  asking  for  quarter;  mangled  the  dying, 
weltering  in  their  blood;  refused  to  the  dead  the 
rites  of  sepulture;  suffered  prisoners  to  perish  for 
want  of  sustenance;  violated  the  chastity  of  women; 
disfigured  private  dwellings,  of  taste  and  elegance; 
and,  in  the  rage  of  impiety  and  barbarism,  profaned 
and  prostrated  edifices  dedicated  to  Almighty 
God. 

And  yet  there  are  amongst  us,  who,  either  from 
ambitious  or  lucrative  motives — or  intimidated  by 
the  terror  of  their  arms — or  from  a  partial  fondness 
for  theBritish  constitution — or  deluded  by  insidious 
propositions — are  secretly  abetting,  or  openly  aid- 
ing their  machinations,  to  deprive  us  of  that  liber- 
ty, without  which  man  is  a  beast,  and  government  a 
curse. 

Besides  the  inexpressible  baseness  of  wishing 
to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  our  country — or  to  acquire 
riches  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties  and  fortunes 
of  millions  of  our  fellow-citizens — how  soon  would 
these  delusive  dreams,  upon  the  conquest  of  Ame- 
rica, end  in  disappointment?  For  where  is  the 
fund  to  recompense  those  retainers  to  the  British 
arms?  Was  every  estate  in  America  to  be  con- 
fiscated, and  converted  into  cash,  the  product 
would  not  satiate  the  avidity  of  their  national 
dependents;  nor  furnish  an  adequate  repast  for  the 
keen  appetites  of  their  own  ministerial  beneficiaries. 
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Instead  of  gratuities  and  promotion,  these  unhappy 
accomplices  in  their  tyranny,  would  meet  with 
supercilious  looks  and  cold  disdain;  and,  after 
tedious  attendance,  be  finally  told  by  their  haughty 
masters,  that  they  indeed  approved  the  treason, 
but  despised  the  traitor.  Insulted,  in  fine,  by 
their  pretended  protectors,  but  real  betrayers — and 
goaded  with  the  stings  of  their  own  consciences — 
they  would  remain  the  frightful  monuments  of  hu- 
man contempt  and  divine  indignation,  and  linger 
out  the  rest  of  then-  days  in  seif-condemnation  and 
remorse — and  in  weeping  over  the  ruins  of  their 
country,  which  themselves  had  been  instrumental 
in  reducing  to  desolation  and  bondage. 

Others  there  are,  who,  terrified  by  the  power 
of  Britain,  have  persuaded  themselves  that  she  is 
not  only  formidable,  but  irresistible.  That  her 
power  is  great,  is  beyond  question;  that  it  is  not  to 
be  despised,  is  the  dictate  of  common  prudence. 
But  then  we  ought  also  to  consider  her,  as  weak 
in  council,  and  ingulphed  in  debt— reduced  in  her 
trade — reduced  in  her  revenue — immersed  in  plea- 
sure— enervated  with  luxury — and,  in  dissipation 
and  venality,  surpassing  all  Europe.  We  ought 
to  consider  her  as  hated  by  a  potent  rival,  her 
natural  enemy,  and  particularly  exasperated  by 
her  imperious  conduct  in  the  last  war,  as  well  as 
her  insolent  manner  of  commencing  it;  and  thence 
inflamed  with  resentment,  and  only  watching  a 
favorable  juncture  for  open  hostilities.  We  ought 
to  consider  the  amazing  expense  and  difficulty  oi 
transporting  troops  and  provisions  abuve  three 
thousand  miles,  with  the  impossibility  of  recruit- 
ing their  army  at  a  less  distance,  save  only  with 
such  recreants,  whose  conscious  guilt  must  at  the 
first  approach  of  danger,  appal  the  stoutest  heart. 
Those  insuperable  obstacles  are  known  and  ac- 
knowledged by  every  virtuous  and  impartial  man 
in  the  nation.  Even  the  author  of  this  horrid  war 
is  incapable  of  concealing  his  own  confusion  and 
distress.  Too  great  to  be  wholly  suppressed,  it 
frequently  discovers  itself  in  the  course  of  his 
speech— a  speech  terrible  in  word,  and  fraught 
with  contradiction— breathing  threatnings,  and  be- 
traying terror— a  motley  mixture  of  magnanimity 
and  consternation— of  grandeur  and  abasement. — 
With  troops  invincible,  he  dreads  a  defeat,  and 
wants  reinforcements.  Victorious  in  America,  and 
triumphant  on  the  ocean,  he  is  an  humble  de- 
pendent on  a  petty  prince;  and  apprehends  an 
attack  upon  his  own  metropolis;  and,  with  full 
confidence  in  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  France, 
he  trembles  upon  his  throne,  at  her  secret  designs 
and  open  preparations. 


With  all  this,  we  ought  to  contrast  the  numer- 
ous and  hardy  sons  of  America,  inured  to  toil — 
seasoned  alike  to  heat  and  cold — hale — robust — 
patient  of  fatigue — and,  from  their  ardent  love  of 
liberty,  ready  to  face  danger  and  death — the 
immense  extent  of  continent,  which  our  infatuated 
enemies  have  undertaken  to  subjugate — the  re^ 
markable  unanimity  of  its  inhabitants,  notwith- 
standing the  exception  of  a  few  apostates  and 
deserters — their  unshaken  resolution  to  maintain 
their  freedom,  or  perish  in  the  attempt — the 
fertility  of  our  soil  in  all  kinds  of  provisions  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  war — our  inexhaustible  in- 
ternal resources  for  military  stores  and  naval  arma- 
ments— our  comparative  economy  in  public  ex- 
penses— and  the  millions  we  save  by  having  re- 
probated the  farther  exchange  of  our  valuable 
staples  for  the  worthless  baubles  and  finery  of 
English  manufacture.  Add  to  thie,  that  in  a  cause 
so  just  and  righteous  on  our  part,  we  have  the 
highest  reason  to  expect  the  blessing  of  Heaven 
upon  our  glorious  conflict.  For  whs  can  doubt 
the  interposition  of  the  supremely  just,  in  favor  of 
a  people  forced  to  recur  to  arms  in  defence  of 
every  thing  dear  and  precious,  against  a  nation 
deaf  to  our  complaints — rejoicing  in  our  misery — 
wantonly  aggravating  our  oppressions — determined 
to  divide  our  substance — and  by  fire  and  sword  to 
compel  us  into  submission? 

respecting  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain, 
bating  certain  royal  prerogatives,  of  dangerous  ten- 
dency, it  has  been  applauded  by  the  best  judges; 
and  displays,  in  its  original  structure,  illustrious 
proofs  of  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  But  what  avails  the  best  constitution, 
with  the  worst  administration?  For  what  is  their 
present  government — and  what  has  it  been  for 
years  past,  but  a  pensioned  confederacy  against 
reason,  and  virtue,  and  honor,  and  patriotism,  and 
the  rights  of  man'  What  were  their  leaders,  but 
a  set  of  political  craftsmen,  flagitiously  conspiring 
to  erect  the  babel,  despotism,  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  and  beautiful  fabric  of  law — a  shame- 
less cabal,  notoriously  employed  in  deceiving  the 
prince,  corrupting  the  parliament,  debasing  the 
people,  depressing  the  most  virtuous,  and  exalting 
the  most  profligate— in  short,  an  insatiable  junto 
of  public  spoilers,  lavishing  the  national  wealth, 
and,  by  peculation  and  plunder,  accumulating  a 
debt  already  enormous?  And  what  was -the  ma- 
jority of  their  parliament,  formerly  the  most  august 
assembly  in  the  world,  but  venal  pensioners  to  the 
crown— a  prefect  mockery  of  all  popular  repre- 
sentation—and at  the  absolute  devotion  of  every 
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minister?     What  were  the  characteristics  of  their!  and  divine;  and  we  can  neither  question  the  justice 
administration  of  the  provinces?    The  substitution  of  our  opposition,  nor  the  assistance  of  Heaven  to 


of  regal  instructions  in  the  room  of  law;  the  multi- 
plication of  officers  to  strengthen  the  court  in- 
terest; perpetually  extending  the  prerogatives  of 
the  king,  and  retrenching  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject, advancing  to  the  most  eminent  stations,  men 
without  education,  and  of  the  most  dissolute  man- 
ners; employing,  with  the  people's  money,  a  band 
of  emissaries  to  misrepresent  and  traduce  the  peo- 
ple; and,  to  crown  the  system  of  mis-rule,  sport- 
ing with  our  persons  and  estates,  by  tilling  the 
highest  seats  of  justice,  with  bankrupts,  bullies, 
and  block-heads. 

From  such  a  nation  (though  all  this  we  bore,  and 
should  perhaps  have  borne  for  another  century, 
had  they  not  avowedly  claimed  the  unconditional 
disposal  of  life  and  property)  it  is  evidently  our 
duty  to  be  detached.  To  remain  happy  or  safe  in 
our  connexion  with  her,  became  thenceforth  utterly 


crown  it  with  victory. 

Let  us  not,  however,  presumptuously  rely  on  the 
interposition  of  Providence,  without  exerting  those 
efforts  which  it  is  our  duty  to  exert,  and  which  our 
bountiful  Creator  has  enabled  us  to  exert.  Let 
us  do  our  part  to  open  the  next  campaign  with 
redoubled  vigour;  and  until  the  United  States  have 
humbled  the  pride  of  Britain,  and  obtained  an 
honorable  peace,  cheerfully  furnish  our  proportion 
for  continuing  the  war — a  war,  founded  on  our  side 
on  the  immutable  obligation  of  self  defence  and  in 
support  of  freedom,  of  virtue,  and  every  thing 
tending  to  ennoble  our  nature,  and  render  a  peo- 
ple happy — on  their  part,  prompted  by  boundless 
avarice,  and  a  thirst  for  absolute  sway,  and  built 
on  a  clairn  repugnant  to  every  principle  of  reason 
and  equity — a  claim  subversive  of  all  liberty,  na- 
tural, civil,  moral,  and  religious;  incompatible  with 


.human  happiness,  and  usurping  the  attributes  of 
impossible.  She  is  moreover  precipitating  her  own  ,         ,-  ,  i_i       u      •      ^  j 

""H  a         An-     deity,  degrading  man,  and  blaspheming  God. 


ftdl,  or  the  age  of  miracles  is  returned — and  Bri 
tain  a  phenomenon  in  the  political  world,  without 
a  parallel. 

The  proclamations  to  ensnare  the  timid  and 
credulous,  are  beyond  expression  disingenuous 
and  tantalizing.  In  a  gilded  pill  they  conceal  real 
poison:  they  add  insult  to  injury.  After  repeated 
intimations  of  commissioners  to  treat  with  Ame- 
rica, we  are  presented,  instead  of  the  peaceful  olive- 
branch,  with  the  devouring  sword:  instead  of  be- 
ing visited  by  plenipotentiaries  to  bring  matters 
to  an  accommodation,  we  are  invaded  by  an  army, 
in  their  opinion,  able  to  subdue  us — and  upon  dis- 
covering their  error,  the  terms  propounded  amount 
to  this,  "If  you  will  submit  without  resistance,  we 
are  content  to  take  your  property,  and  spare  our 
lives;  and  then  (the  consummation  of  arrogance!) 
we  will  graciously  pardon  you,  for  having  hitherto 
defended  both." 

Considering  then  their  bewildered  councils,  their 
blundering  ministry,  their  want  of  men  and  money, 
their  impaired  credit,  anddecliningcommerce,  their 
lost  revenues,  and  starving  islands,  the  corruption 
of  their  parliament,  with  the  effeminacy  of  their  na 
tion— and  the  success  of  their  enterprise  is  against 
all  probability.  Considering  farther,  the  horrid 
enormity  of  their  waging  war  against  their  own 
brethren,  expostulating  for  an  audience,  complain- 
ing of  injuries,  and  supplicating  for  redress,  and 
waging  it  with  a  ferocity  and  vengeance  unknown 
to  modern  ages,  and  contrary  to  all  laws,  human 


Let  us  all,  therefore,  of  every  rank  and  degree, 
remember  our  plighted  faith  and  honor,  to  main- 
tain the  cause  with  our  lives  and  fortunes.  Let 
us  inflexibly  persevere  in  prosecuting  to  a  happy 
period,  what  has  been  so  gloriously  begun,  and 
hitherto  so  prosperously  conducted.  And  let  those 
in  more  distinguished  stations  use  all  their  influ- 
ence ai.d  authority,  to  rouse  the  supine;  to  animate 
the  irresolute;  to  confirm  the  wavering,  and  to  draw 
from  his  lurking  hole,  the  skulking  neutral,  who, 
leaving  to  others  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, 
means  in  the  final  result  to  reap  the  fruits  of  that 
victory,  for  which  he  will  not  contend.  Let  us  be 
peculiarly  assiduous  in  bringing  to  condign  punish- 
ment, those  detestable  parricides  who  have  been 
openly  active  against  their  native  country.  And 
may  sve,  in  all  our  deliberations  and  proceedings, 
be  influenced  and  directed  by  the  Great  Arbiter  of 
the  fate  of  nations,  by  whom  empires  rise  and  fall, 
and  who  will  not  always  suffer  the  sceptre  of  the 
wicked  to  rest  on  the  lot  of  the  righteous,  kut  in 
due  time  avenge  an  injured  people  on  their  un- 
feeling oppressor,  and  his  bloody  instruments. 
Haddonfdd,  Feb.  25,  1777. 

[i^yif  has  been  controverted  -whether  the  capture  of 
gen.  Cornwallis  was  the  result  of  a  plan  preconcert- 
ed between  gen.  lVashi)igton  and  count  de  Gt  asset 
or  rather  whether  the  urrivul  of  the  count  in  the 
Chesapeake,  was  pie-determined  and  expected  by 
gen.  fVashuigion,  and  consequently  all  the  prepare 
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iions  to  attack  New  Yark,  a  mere  finesse  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  or  whether  the  real  intention  was  against 
Ne-w  York,  and  the  siege  of  Yorktown  planned  upon 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  in  the 
bay.  The  following  letter  will  set  the  matter  in  its 
true  light.]  [Carey's  Museum. 

Mount  Vsbjon,../h^  31,  1788. 
Sir— I  duly  received  your  letter  of  the  14th  inst. 
and  can  only  answer  you  briefly  and  generally  from 
memory;  that  a  combined  operation   of  the  land 
and  naval  force9  of  Fiance  in  America,  for  the  year 
1781,  was  preconcerted  the  year  before;  that  the 
point  of  attack  was  not  absolutely  agreed  upon*, 
because  it  could  not  be  foreknown  where  the  ene- 
my would  be  most  susceptible  of  impression;  and 
because  we  (having  the  command  of  the  water  with 
sufficient  means  of  conveyance)   could   transport 
ourselves  to  any  spot  with  the  greatest  celerity; 
that   it    was    determined  by   me,  nearly    twelve 
mouths  before  hand,  at  all  hazards,  to  give  out, 
and  cause  it  to  be  believed  by  the  highest  military 
as  well  as  civil  officers,  that  New-York  was  the 
destined  place  of  attack,  for  the  important    pur- 
pose of  inducing  the  eastern  and  middle  states  to 
make  greater  exertions  in  furnishing  specific  sup- 
plies, than  they  otherwise  would  have  done,  as  well 
as  for  the  interesting  purpose  of  rendering  the  ene- 
my less  prepared  elsewhere;  that,  by  these  means, 
and  these  alone,  artillery,  boats,  stores,  and  provi- 
sions, were  in  seasonable  preparation  to  move  with 
the  utmost  rapidity  to  any  part  of  the  continent; 
for  the  difficulty  consisted  more  in  providing,  than 
knowing  how  to  apply  the  military  apparatus;  that, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  count  de  Grasse,  it  was 
the   fixed  determination  to  strike  the  enemy  in  the 
most  vulnerable  quarter,  so  as  to  insure  success  with 
moral  certainty,  as  our  affairs  were  then  in   the 
most  ruinous  train  imaginable;  that  New-York  was 
thought  to  be  beyond  our  effort,  and  consequently, 
that  the  only  hesitation  that  remained,  was  between 
an  attack  upon  the  British  army  in  Virginia,  and  that 
in  Charleston:  and  finally,  that,  by  the  intervention 
of  several  communications,  and   some   incidents 
which  cannot  be  detailed  inaletter,  the  hostile  post 
in  Virginia,  from  being  a  provisional   and  strongly 
expected,  became  the  definitive  and  ceriaiu  object  of 
the  campaign. 

I  only  add,  that  it  never  was  in  contemplation 
to  attack  New-York,  unless  the  garrison   should 


first  have  been  so  far  degarnished,  to  carry  on  the 
southern  operations,  as  to  render  our  success  in 
the  siege  of  that  place,  as  infallible  as  any  future 
military  event  can  ever  be  made.  For  I  repeat  it, 
and  dwell  upon  it  again,  some  splendid  advantage 
(whether  upon  a  larger  or  smaller  scale  was  almost 
immaterial)  was  so  essentially  necessary,  to  revive 
the  expiring  hopes  and  languid  exertions  of  the 
country,  at  the  crisis  in  question,  that  1  never 
would  have  consented  to  embark  in  any  enterprize 
wherein,  from  the  most  rational  plan  and  accurate 
calculations,  the  favorable  issue  should  not  have  ap- 
peared to  my  view  as  a  ray  of  light.  The  failure  of 
an  attempt  against  the  pots  of  the  enemy,  could, 
in  no  other  possible  situation  during  the  war,  have 
been  so  fatal  to  our  cause. 

That  much  trouble  was  taken,  and  finesse  used, 
to  misguide  and  bewilder  sir  Henry  Clinton,  in 
regard  to  the  real  object,  by  fictitious  communica- 
tions, as  well  as  by  making  a  deceptive  provision. 
of  ovens,  forage,  and  boats  in  his  neighborhood,  is 
certain:  nor  were  less  pains  taken  to  deceive  our 
own  army;  for  I  had  always  conceived,  where  the 
imposition  does  not  completely  take  place  at  home, 
it  would  never  sufficiently  succeed  abroad. 

Your  desire  of  obtaining  truth,  is  very  laudable; 
I  wish  I  had  more  leisure  to  gratify  it,  as  I  am 
eq-ially  solicitous  the  undisguised  verity  should 
be  known.  Many  circumstances  will  unavoidably 
be  misconceived,  and  misrepresented.  Notwith- 
standing most  of  the  papers,  which  may  properly  be 
deemed  official,  are  preserved;  yet  the  knowledge 
of  innumerable  things  of  a  more  delicate  and  secret 
nature,  is  confined  to  the  perishable  remembrance 
of  some  few  of  the  present  generation. 

With  esteem,  I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  hum- 
ble servant, 

GEORGE  WASHING  ION. 
P  

l'HOM    THE    AMERICA*    MERCURY. 

Tarring  and  feathering.  Originally,  a  Yank'  e  trick. 
This  appears  from  the  speech  of  J\lf  Fingal,  the 

tory  Sagamore,  to  the  Yankee  mob- 
"Was  there  a  Yankee  trick  ye  knew, 
They  did  not  play  as  well  as  you? 
Did  they  not  lay  their  heads  together, 
A;id  gain  your  art  to  tar  and  feather?" 

Tarring  and  feathering  lawful/ 
Tim  appears  by  the  authority  of  the  sentence 
which  wus  pronounced  on  M' Fingal—  ( Ml Fingal, 
by  John  Trumbull,  esq.  page  60—1.)     This  sen- 


*Because  it  would  be  easy  for  count  de  Grasse, 
in  gooi  time  before  his  departure  from  the  West 
Indies,  to  give  notice,  by  express,  at  what  place  he 
could  most  conveniently  first  touch  to  receive  ad-  tence»  be  lt  remembered,  though  seemingly  the 
vice.  order  and  decree  or"  a  committee,  in  fket,  had  its 
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origin  in  the  brain  of  a  man  who  was  a  judge  of 
the  supreme  court,  of  the  state  of  Connecticut. 
Whether  appointed  judge,  from  this  specimen  of 
his  judicial  knowledge,  or  not,  is  not  now  in  ques- 
tion—but Set  us  hear  the  sentence  pronounced  on 
M'Fingal,  king  of  the  tories. 

•'Meanwhile  beside  the  pole,  the  guard 
A  bench  of  justice  had  prepared, 
Where,  sitting  round  in  awful  sort, 
The  grand  committee  bold  the  court: 
While  all  the  crew  in  silent  awe, 
Wait  from  their  lips  the  lore  of  law. 
Few  moments  with  deliberation, 
They  hold  the  solemn  consultation, 
When  soon  in  judgment  all  agree, 
And  clerk  declares  the  dread  decree: 
"That  squire  M'Fingal,  having  grown 
The  vilest  tory  in  the  town, 
And  now  on  full  examination, 
Convicted  by  his  own  confession, 
Finding  no  token  of  repentance, 
This  court  proceed  to  render  sentence: 
That  first  the  mob  a  slip-knot  single, 
Tie  round  the  neck  of  said  M'Fingal; 
And  in  due  form  do  tar  him  next, 
And  feather,  as  the  law  bisects: 
Then  thro'  the  town  attendant  ride  him, 
In  cart  with  constable  beside  him, 
And  having  held  him  up  to  shame, 
Bring  to  the  pole  from  whence  he  came." 

Vision   »nd  prediction  of  M'Fingal,  king  of  the 
tori°s,  when  in  his  coat  of  tar  and  feathers. 
"Tar  yet  in  embryo  in  pine, 
Shall  run  on  tories'  backs  to  shine; 
Trees  rooted  fair  in  groves  of  fallows, 
'    Are  growing  for  our  future  gallows; 

And  geese  unhatched,  when  pluc.k'd  in  fray, 
Shall  rue  the  feath'ring  of  that  day."  « 

M'Fingal,  by  J.  Trumbull,  esq.  page  60. 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  CUNNINGHAM. 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  .American  Jlpollo, 
No  7,  Friday,  February  17,  1792,  vol.  I.  printed 
at  Boston,  by  Belknap  and  Young,  Sta1  e  street, 
(a  weekly  paper  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet.) 

"The  life,  confession,  and  last  dying  words  of 
captain  William  Cunningham,  formerly  British 
provost  marshal,  in  the  city  of  New-York,  who 
was  executed  in  London,  the  10th  of  August,  1791. 

"I,  William  Cunningham,  was  born  in  Dublin 
barracks,  in  the  year  1738.  My  father  was  trum 
peter  to  the  Blue  dragoons,  and  at  the  age  of  8 


years  I  was  placed  with  an  officer  as  his  servant, 
in  which  station  I  continued  until  1  was  16,  and 
being  a  great  proficient  in  horsemanship,  was  taken 
as  an  assistant  to  the  riding  master  of  the  troop, 
and  in  the  year  1761,  was  made  sergeant  of  dra- 
goons; but  the  peace  coming  the  year  following,  \ 
was  disbanded.  Being  bred  to  no  profession,  I  took 
up  with  a  woman  who  kept  a  gin  shop  in  a  blind 
alley,  near  the  Coal  Quay;  but  the  house  being 
searched  for  stolen  goods,  and  my  doxy  taken  to 
Newgate,  I  thought  it  most  prudent  to  decamp; 
accordingly  set  ofl"  for  the  North,  and  arrived  at 
Drogheda,  where,  in  a  few  months  after,  I  married 
the  daughter  of  an  exciseman,  by  whom  I  had  three 
sons. 

"About  the  year  1772,  we  removed  to  Newry, 
were  I  commenced  the  profession  of  a  scowbanker, 
which  is  that  of  enticing  the  mechanics  and  coun- 
try people  to  ship  themselves  for  America,  on  pro- 
mises of  great  advantage,  and  then  artfully  getting 
an  indenture  upon  them;  in  consequence  of  which, 
on  their  arrival  in  America,  they  are  sold  or 
obliged  to  serve  a  term  of  years  for  their  passage. 
I  embarked  at  Newry  in  the  ship  Needham  for 
New-York,  and  arrived  at  that  port  the  fourth  day 
of  August,  1774,  with  some  indented  servants  I 
kidnapped  in  Ireland,  but  were  liberated  in  New- 
York,  on  account  of  the  bad  usage  they  received 
from  me  during  the  passage.  In  that  city  I  used 
the  profession  of  breaking  horsss,  and  teaching 
iadies  and  gentlemen  to  ride,  but  rendering  myself 
obnoxious  to  the  citizens  in  their  infant  struggles 
for  freedom,  I  was  obliged  to  fly  on  board  the  Asia- 
man  of  war,  and  from  thence  to  Boston,  where  my 
own  opposition  to  the  measures  pursued  by  the 
Americans  in  support  of  their  rights,  was  the  first 
thing  that  recommended  me  to  the  notice  of  gen. 
Gage,  and  when  the  war  commenced,  I  was  ap- 
pointed provost  marshal  to  the  royal  army,  which 
placed  me  in  a  situation  to  wreak  my  vengeance 
on  the  Americans.  I  shudder  to  think  of  the 
murders  I  have  been  accessary  to,  both  -with,  and 
without  orders  from  government,  especially  while  in 
New  York,  during  which  time  there  were  more 
than  two  thousand  prisoners  starved  in  the  dif- 
ferent churches  by  stopping  their  rations,  which  I 
sold. 

"There  were  also  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
American  prisoners  and  obnoxious  persons  execut- 
ed, out  of  all  which  number  there  were  only  about 
one  dozen  public  executions,  which  chieJly  con- 
sisted  of  British  and  Hessian  deserters.  The  mode 
for  private  executions  was  thas  conducted:— A 
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gu?rd  was  dispatched  from  the  provost,  about  halt 
after  12  at  night,  to  the  Barrack-street,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  the  upper  barracks,  to  order  the 
people  to  shut  their  window  shutters  and  put  out 
their  lights,  forbidding  them,  at  the  same  time  to 
presume  to  look  out  of  their  windows  and  doors, 
on  pain  of  death;  af.cr  which,  the  unfortunate  pri- 
soners were  conducted,  gagged,  just  behind  the 
upper  barracks,  and  hung  without  ceremony,  and 
there  buried  by  the  black  pioneer  of  the  provost. 

"At  the  end  of  the  war  I  returned  to  England 
with  the  army,  and  settled  in  Wales,  as  being  a 
cheaper  place  of  livicg  than  in  any  of  the  populous 
cities,  but  being  at  length  persuaded  to  go  to  Lop. 
don,  I  entered  so  warmly  into  the  dissipations  of 
that  capital,  that  I  soon  found  my  circumstances 
much  embarrassed.  To  relieve  which,  I  mortgaged 
my  half  pay  to  an  army  agent,  but  that  beinj  soon 
expended,  I  forged  a  draft  for  three  hundred 
pounds  sterling  on  the  board  of  ordnance,  but 
being  detected  in  presenting  it  for  acceptance,  1 
was  apprehended,  tried  and  convicted,  and  for  that 
offence  am  here  to  suffer  an  ignominous  death. 

•'I  beg  the  prayers  of  all  good  Christians,  an -i 
also  pardon  and  forgiveness  of  God  for  the  many 
horrid  murders  I  have  been  accessary  to. 

"WILLIAM  CUNNINGHAM." 

MILITARY  ORDERS  IN  1779. 
Cfpy  of  general  Wayne's  orders,  issued  nn  the  evening 
previous  to  the  attack  on  Stony  Point. 
HEAD-QUAaTEHs,  Fort  Montgomery, 

Light  infantry—  July  15,  1779. 

The  troops  will  parade  on  beating  the  assemble. 
Taking  it  from  the  right,  they  will  march,  on  beat- 
ing the  troop,  and  move  by  the  right.  Proper 
halting  places  will  be  fixed  and  every  officer  and 
non-commissioned  officer  will  remain  with  and  be 
accountable  for  every  man  of  their  platoons.  No 
soldier  to  be  permitted  to  quit  the  ranks  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  until  a  general  halt  is  made, 
and  then  to  be  attended  by  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  platoon.  As  soon  as  the  troops  assemble,  this 
order  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  each: 

The  troops  will  march  from  Clement's  to  Stony 
Point,  at  1 1  o'clock,  and  move  by  the  right.  Every 
officer  and  non  commissioned  officer  will  remain 
with  and  be  accountable  for  every  man  in  his 
platoon.  No  soldier  to  be  permitted  to  quit  the 
ranks  on  any  pretence  whatever,  until  a  general 
halt  is  made,  and  then  to  be  attended  by  one.  of 
the  officers  of  the  platoon, 


When  the  van  of  tiie  troops  arrive  in  the  rear 
of  the  hill,  col.  Fabager  will  form  his  reg'ment  in 
a  solid  column  of  half  platoons,  in  front,  as  fast 
as  they  come  up;  col.  Meigs  will  form  next  in 
Fibager's  rear,  and  major  Hull  in  the  rear  of 
Meigs,  which  will  be  the  right  column;  col.  But- 
ler will  form  a  column  on  the  left  of  Fabager,  and 
major  Murphy  in  his  rear— every  officer  end  soldier 
will  then  fix  a  piece  of  white  paper  in  his  hat  or 
cap,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  enemy. 

At  the  word  march,  col.  Flury  will  take  charge 
of  100  determined  and  picked  men,  properly 
officered,  with  their  guns  unloaded,  their  whole 
dependence  to  be  on  their  bayonets,  will  move  20 
p..ces  in  front  of  the  right  column  by  the  rout  No. 
1,  enter  the  sallyport  C.;  he  is  to  detach  an  officer 
and  30  men  a  little  in  front  of  him,  whose  business 
it  will  be  to  secure  the  sentries,  and  remove  the 
ahbatees,  and  other  obstructions,  for  the  column 
to  pass  through.  The  column  will  follow  close  in 
the  rear,  with  shouldered  arms,  under  the  com- 
mand of  col.  Fabager,  with  gen.  Wayne  in  person; 
when  the  works  are  forced,  (and  not  before)  the 
victorious  troops  will  as  they  enter  give  the  watch- 
word, the  Fort's  our  own,  with  repeated  and  loud 
voice,  driving  the  enemy  from  their  works  and 
guns,  which  will  favor  the  pass  of  tbe  whole; 
should  the  enemy  refuse  to  surrender,  or  attempt  to 
make  their  escape  by  water  or  otherwise,  vigorous 
means  must  be  used  to  compel  them  to  the  former, 
and  prevent  their  accomplishing  the  latter.  Col. 
Butler  will  move  by  the  rout  No.  2,  preceded  by 
100  men  with  fixed  bayonets  and  unloaded  muskets, 
under  the  command  of  major  Stewart,  who  will 
observe  a  distance  of  20  paces  in  front  of  the 
column,  which  will  immediately  follow  under  the 
command  of  col.  Butler,  with  shouldered  muskei.3, 
and  will  enter  the  sally-port  C.  or  D. 

The  officer  commanding  the  above  100  men  will 
also  detach  a  proper  officer,  with  20  men,  a  little 
in  front,  to  remove  the  obstructions— as  soon  as 
they  gain  the  work,  they  will  also  give  and  continue 
the  watch-word,  which  will  prevent  confusion  and 
mistakes. 

Major  Murphy  will  follow  colonel  Butler  to  the 
first  figure,  No.  3,  where  he  will  divide  a  little  to 
the  right  and  left  and  wait  the  attack  on  the  right, 
which  will  be  a  signal  to  begin  and  keep  up  a  per- 
petual and  galling  fire,  and  endeavor  to  enter  be- 
tween, and  pass  the  work  A.  A.  If  any  soldier 
presumes  to  take  his  musket  from  his  shoulder, 
attempts  to  fire  cr  begin  the  battle  till  ordered  by 
his  proper  officer,  he  shall  be  immediately  put  to 
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death  by  the  officer  next  to  him;  for  the  cowardic- 
and  misconduct  of  one  man  is  not  to  put  the  whole 
in  danger  and  disorder  with  impunity.  After  the 
troops  begin  to  advance  to  the  works,  the  strictest 
silence  must  be  observed  and  the  greatest  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  command  of  the  officers;  as  sobi 
as  the  lines  are  secured,  the  officers  of  the  artillery, 
with  their  commands,  will  take  possession  of  the 
cannon,  to  the  end  that  the  shipping-  may  be  secured 
and  the  Fort  at  Verplank's  Point  annoyed,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  attack  upon  that  quarter.  The  gene- 
ral has  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  bravery  and 
fortitude  of  the  corps  he  has  the  happiness  to  com- 
mand. The  distinguished  honor  conferred  on  every 
officer  and  soldier  who  has  been  drafted  into  thi* 
corps,  by  his  excellency  general  Washington,  the 
credit  of  the  states  they  respectively  belong  to, 
and  their  own  reputation,  will  be  such  powerful 
motives  for  each  man  to  distinguish  himself,  that 
the  general  cannot  have  the  least  doubt  of  a  glori 
ous  victory:  And  further,  he  solemnly  engages  to 
reward  the  first  man  who  enters  the  works  with 
§500  and  immediate  preferment,  to  the  second 
400,  to  the  third  300,  to  the  fourth  200,  to  the  fifth 
100,  and  will  report  the  conduct  of  every  officer 
and  soldier  who  distinguishes  himself  on  this  oc- 
casion, in  the  most  favorable  point  of  view,  to  his 
excellency,  who  always  takes  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  rewarding  merit.  Rut  should  there  be  any 
soldier  so  lost  to  every  feeling,  every  sense  of 
honor,  as  to  attempt  to  retreat  one  single  foot,  or 
shrink  from  the  places  of  danger,  the  officer  next 
to  him  is  to  put  him  immediately  to  death,  that 
he  may  no  longer  disgrace  the  name  of  a  soldier 
the  corps  or  the  state  to  which  he  belongs. 

As  the  general  is  determined  to  share  the  dan- 
gers of  the  night,  so  he  wishes  to  participate  the 
glory  of  the  day,  in  common  with  his   brother 

soldiers, 

(Signed)  A.  WAYNE. 

GRATITUDE  OF  GENERAL  GATES. 

From  the  gamine  letter  of  an  officer. 
An  old  soldier  of  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery, 
who  served  me  while  the  18th  regiment  was  at 
Fort  Fitt  and  the  Illinois,  on  our  return  from  that 
country  to  Philadelphia,  in  1772,  came  to  me  with 
a  happy  smile  on  his  countenance,  and  told  me  he 
had  the  honor  to  receive  a  letter  from  major  Gates, 
and  begged  me  to  read  it,  J  asked  bim  how  he 
came  to  correspond  with  major  Gates.  Please 
your  honor,  said  the  old  man,  major  Gates  was 
dangerously  wounded  at  Braddock's  defeat,  and 
was  left  among  the  slain,  I  was  wounded  also,  but. 


made  a  shift  to  carry  the  worthy  captain  Gates 
(he  was  then  a  captain)  off  the  field.  He  has 
often  told  me  since,  that  he  owed  his  life  to  me, 
.md  charged  meat  parting,  that  whenever  I  thought 
he  could  in  any  instance  serve  me,  to  write  to  him 
without  reserve;  so,  please  your  honor,  (this  is  a 
soldier's  dialect  to  all  officers)  I  am  now  grown 
old,  and  worn  out  in  the  service,  and  expect  to  be 
invalided  and  sent  home,  but  have  been  long  in 
America,  and  I  like  America,  please  your  honor;  I 
accordingly  took  the  liberty  to  write  to  major 
Gates  for  his  advice,  and  this  is  his  answer.  He 
has  also  wrote  to  major  Hiy,  to  give  me  every 

ndulgence  the  service  will  admit  of.  I  hope  your 
honor  will  give  me  your  opinion  what  is  best  to 
be  done.  I  read  the  letter;  but  had  not  read  far, 
before  I  was  sensibly  touched  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  writer.  After  recapitulating  the  service 
the  veteran  had  rendered  him  at  Braddock's  field, 
he  says,  "do  as  you  please,  respecting  your  small 
pittance  of  pension.  Thou  hast  served  long,  but 
thy  service  has  not  brought  thee  rest  for  thy 
w/vinds  and  infirmities.  I  find  by  your  letter  that 
you  wish  to  continue  in  America,  therefore  make 

ourself  easy;  when  you  receive  your  discharge, 
repair  to  my  plantation  on  Potomac  river.  1  have 
got  a  fine  tract  of  land  there,  which  not  only 
furnishes  me  with  all  the  necessaries,  but  all  the 
comforts  of  life;  come  and  rest  your  firelock  in  my 
chimney  corner,  and  partake  with  me;  while  I  have, 
my  savior  Penfold  shall  not  want;  and  it  is  my  wish, 
as  well  as  Mrs.  Gates's,  to  see  you  spend  the  even- 
ing of  your  life  comfortably.  Mrs.  Gates  desires 
to  be  affectionately  remembered  to  you." 

INDIGITANT   LAKGUAGE. 

Mr.  Pitt's  speech  in  1777,  in  opposition  to  lord 
Suffolk,  who  proposed  to  parliament  to  employ  the 
Indians  against  the  Americans,  and  said,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  that  "they  had  a  right  to  use 
all  the  means  that  God  and  nature  had  put  into  their 
hands  to  conquer  Jlmerica." 

"My  iobds— I  am  astonished  to  hear  such  prin. 
ciples  confessed!  I  am  shocked  to  hear  them 
avowed  in  this  house,  or  in  this  country!  Princi- 
ples, equally  unconstitutional,  inhuman,  and  un- 
christian! 

My  lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  have  encroached 
again  on  your  attention;  but  I  cannot  repress  my 
indignation.  I  feel  myself  impelled  by  every  duty. 
My  lords  we  are  called  upon  as  members  of  this 
house,  as  men,  as  Christian  meH,  to  protest  against 
such  notions  standing  near  the  throne,  polluting 
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the  ear  of  majesty.    "That  God  and  nature  put 


Prove  on  the  inhuman  example  even  of  Spanish    - 


into  our  hands!"  I  know  not  what  ideas  that  lord 
may  entertain  of  God  and  nature;  but  I  know,  that 
such  abominable  principles  are  equally  abhorrent 
to  religion  and  humanity. 

What!  to  attribute  the  sacred  sanction  of  God 
and  nature  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  scalp».ig 
knife!  to  the  cannibal  savage,  torturing,  murder- 
ing, roasting,  and  eating;  literally,  my  lords,  eating 
the  mangled  victims  of  his  barbarous  battles!  Such 
horrible  notions  shock  every  precept  of  religion, 
divine  or  natural,  and  every  generous  feeling  of  hu- 
manity. And,  my  lords,  they  shock  every  senti- 
ment of  honor;  they  shock  me  as  a  lover  of  honora- 
ble war,  and  a  detester  of  murderous  barbarity. 

These  abominable  principles,  and  this  more 
abominable  avowal  of  them,  demand  the  most 
decisive  indignation.  I  call  upon  that  right  reve- 
rend bench,  those  holy  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
and  pious  pastors  of  our  church:  I  conjure  them 
to  join  in  the  holy  work,  and  vindicate  the  religion 
of  their  God.  I  appeal  to  the  wisdom  and  the 
law  of  this  learned  bench,  to  defend  and  support  the 
justice  of  their  conntry.  I  call  upon  the  bishops 
to  interpose  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn; 
upon  the  learned  judges,  to  interpose  the  purity 
of  their  ermine,  to  save  us  from  this  pollution.  I 
call  upon  the  honor  of  your  lordships,  to  reverence 
the  dignity  of  your  ancestors,  and  to  maintain  your 
own.  I  call  upon  the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my 
country,  to  vindicate  the  national  character.  I  in- 
voke the  genius  of  the  constitution. 

From  the  tapestry  that  adorns  these  walls,  the 
immortal  ancestor  of  this  noble  lord  frowns  with 
indignation  at  the  disgrace  of  his  country.  In  vain 
he  led  your  victorious  fleets  against  the  boasted 
armada  of  Spain,  in  vain  he  defended  and  estab- 
lished  the  honor,  the  liberties,  the  religion,  the 
protestant  religion  of  this  country,  against  the 
arbitrary  cruelties  of  popery  and  the  inquisition,  if 
these  more  than  popish  cruelties  and  inquisitorial 
practices  are  let  loose  among  us;  to  turn  forth  into 
our  settlements,  among  our  ancient  connections, 
friends,  and  relations,  the  merciless  cannibal,  thirst 
ing  for  the  blood  of  man,  woman  and  child!  to  send 
forth  the  infidel  savage — against  whom?  against 
your  protestant  brethren;  to  lay  waste  their  coun- 
try; to  desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  their 
race  and  name,  with  these  horrible  hell-hounds  of 
savage  war! 

Spain  armed  herself  with  blood  hounds,  to  extir 
pate  the  wretched  natives  of  America;  and  we  iin- 


cruelty.  We  turn  loose  these  savage  hellhounds 
against  our  brethren  and  countrymen  in  America, 
of  the  same  language,  laws,  liberties,  and  religion, 
endeared  to  us  by  every  tie  that  should  sanctify 
humanity. 

My  lords,  this  awful  subject,  so  important  to 
our  honor,  our  constitution,  and  our  religion, 
demands  the  most  solemn  and  effectual  enquiry. — 
And  I  again  call  upon  your  lordships  and  the  unit* 
ed  powers  of  the  state,  to  examine  it  thoroughly, 
and  decisively,  and  to  stamp  upon  it  an  indelible 
stigma  of  the  public  abhorrence.  And  I  again 
implore  those  holy  prelates  of  our  religion,  to  do 
away  these  iniquities  from  among  us.  Let  them 
perform  a  lustration;  let  them  purify  this  house, 
and  this  country  from  this  sin. 


My  lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present 
unable  to  say  more;  but  my  feelings  and  indigna- 
tion were  too  strong  to  have  said  less.  I  could 
not  have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  nor  reposed 
my  head  on  my  pillow,  without  giving  this  vent 
to  my  eternal  abhorence  of  such  preposterous  and 
enormous  principles." 

SURRENDER  OF  LOUD  CORNWALLIS. 

From  sir  J\f.  W.  IVraxalVs  memoirs  of  his  own  lime. 
Novemheh,  1781.— During  the  whole  month  of 
November,  the  concurring  accounts  transmitted  to 
government,  enumerating  lord  Cornwallis's  em- 
barrassments, and  the  positions  taken  by  the  ene- 
my, augmented  the  anxiety  of  the  cabinet.  Lord. 
George  Germain,  in  particular,  conscious  that  on 
the  prosperous  or  adverse  termination  of  that 
expedition,  must  hinge  the  fate  of  the  American 
contest,  his  own  stay  in  office,  as  well  as  probably 
the  duration  of  the  ministry  itself,  felt,  and  even 
expressed  to  his  friends,  the  strongest  uneasiness 
on  the  subject.  The  meeting  of  parliament  mean- 
while stood  fixed  for  the  27th  of  November.  On 
Sunday  the  25th,  about  noon,  official  intelligence 
of  the  surrender  of  the  British  forces  at  Yorktown, 
arrived  from  Falmouth,  at  lord  Germain's  house 
in  Pall  mall.  Lord  Walsingham,  who,  previous  to 
his  father  sir  William  de  Grey's  elevation  to  the 
peerage,  had  been  under  secretary  of  state  in  that 
department,  and  who  was  selected  to  second  the 
address  in  the  house  of  peers,  on  the  subsequent 
Tuesday,  happened  to  be  there  when  the  messenger 
brought  the  news.  Without  communicating  it  to 
any  other  person,  lord  George,  for  the  purpose  of 
despatch,  immediately  got  with  him  into  ahackney- 
coaoh  and  drove  to  lord  Siormount's  residence 
in  Portland-place.     Having  imparted  to  him  the 
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disastrous  information,  and  taken  him  into  the  car- 
riage, they  instantly  proceeded  to  the  Chancellor's 
house  in  Great  Russell-street,  Bloomsbury,  whom 
they  found  at  home;  when,  after  a  short  consulta 
tion,  they  determined  to  lay  it  themselves,  in  per- 
son, before  lord  North.  He  had  not  received  any 
intimation  of  the  event  when  they  arrived  at  his 
door,  in  Downing  street,  between  1  and  2  o'clock. 
The  first  minister's  firmness,  and  even  his  presence 
of  mind,  gave  way  for  a  short  time,  under  this  awful 
disaster.  I  asked  lord  George  afterwards,  how 
he  took  the  communication,  when  made  to  him? 
♦'As  he  would  have  taken  a  ball  in  his  breast," 
replied  lord  George.  For  he  opened  his  arms, 
exclaiming  wildly,  as  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
apartment  during  a  few  minutes,  "Oh  God!  it  is 
all  over!"  Words  which  he  repeated  many  times, 
under  emotions  of  the  deepest  agitation  and  dis- 
tress. 


When  the  first  agitation  of  their  minds  had 
subsided,  the  four  ministers  discussed  the  ques- 
tion, whether  or  not  it  might  be  expedient  to 
prorogue  parliament  for  a  few  days;  but,  as  scarcely 
an  interval  of  forty-eight  hours  remained  before 
the  appointed  time  of  assembling,  and  as  many 
members  of  both  houses  were  already  either  ar- 
rived in  London,  or  on  the  road,  that  proposition 
was  abandoned.  It  became,  however,  indispensa- 
ble to  alter,  and  almost  model  anew  the  king's 
speech,  which  had  been  already  drawn  up,  and 
completely  prepared  for  delivery  from  the  throne. 
This  alteration  was  therefore  made  without  delay; 
and  at  the  same  time,  lord  George  Germain,  as 
secretary  for  the  American  department,  sent  off  a 
despatch  to  his  majesty,  who  was  then  at  Kew, 
acquainted  him  with  the  melancholy  termination 
of  lord  Cornwallis's  expedition.  Some  hours  hav 
ing  elapsed,  before  these  different,  but  necessary 
acts  of  business  could  take  place,  the  ministers 
separated,  and  lord  George  Germain  repaired  to 
his  office  in  Whitehall.  There  he  found  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  intelligence,  which  arrived  about  two 
hours  after  the  first  communication;  having  been 
transmitted  from  Dover,  to  which  place  it  was 
forwarded  from  Calais  with  the  French  account  of 
the  same  event. 

I  dined  on  that  day  at  lord  George's;  and  though 
the  information,  which  had  reached  London  in  the 
course  of  the  morning,  from  two  different  quarters, 
was  of  a  nature  not  to  admit  of  long  concealment; 
yet  it  had  not  been  communicated  either  to  me, 
or  to  any  individual  of  the  company,  as  it  might 
naturally  have  been  through  the  channel  of  com- 


mon report,  when  I  got  to  Pall-mall,  between  five 
and  six  o'clock.— Lord  Walsingham,  who  likewise 
dined  there,  was  the  only  person  present,  except 
lord  George,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  fact. — 
The  party,  nine  in  number,  sat  down  to  table.    I 
thought  the  master  of  the  house  appeared  serious, 
though  he  manifested  no  discomposure.  Before  the 
dinner  was  finished,  one  of  his  servants  delivered 
him  a  letter,  brought  back  by  the  messenger  who 
had  been  despatched  to  the  king.    Lord  George 
opened  and  persued  it:  then  looking  at  lord  Wals- 
ingham,   to   whom    he    exclusively   directed   his 
observation,  "The  king  writes"  said  he  "just  as 
he  always  does,  except   that  I  observe  he   has 
.omitted  to  mark  the  hour  and  the  minute  of  his 
writing  with  his  usual  precision."      This  remark, 
though  calculated  to  awaken  some  interest,  excited 
no  comment;  and  while  the  ladies,  lord  George's 
three  daughters,  remained  in   the   room,  we  re- 
pressed our  curiosity.     But  they   had  no   sooner 
withdrawn,  than  lord  George  having  acquainted 
us,  that  from  Paris  information  had  just  arrived 
of  the  old  Count  de  Maurepas,  first  minister,  lying 
at  the  point  of  death:  "It  would  grieve  me,"  said 
I,  "to  finish  my  career,  however  far  advancediin 
years,  were  I  first  minister  of  France,  before  I  had 
witnessed  the  termination  of  this  great  contest  be- 
tween England  and  America."    "He  has  survived 
to  see  that  event,"  replied  lord  George,  with  some 
agitation.     Utterly  unsuspicious  of  the  fact  which 
had  happened  beyond  the  Atlantic,  I  conceived 
him  to  allude  to  the  indecisive  naval  action  fought 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  early  in  the  pre- 
ceding  month    of   September,   between    admiral 
Graves  and  count  de  Grasse;  which,  in  its  results, 
might  prove  most  injurious  to  lord   Cornwallis. 
Under  this  impression,  "my  meaning,"  said  I,  "is 
that  if  I  were  the  Count  de  Maurepas,  I  should 
wish  to  live  long  enough,  to  behold  the  final  issue 
of  the  war  in   Virginia."    "He  has  survived  to 
witness  it  completely,"  answered  lord  George. — 
"The  army  has  surrendered,  and  you  may  peruse 
the  particulars  of  the  capitulation  in  that  paper;" 
taking  at  the  same  time  one  from  his  pocket,  which 
he  delivered  into  my  hand,  not  without  visible 
emotion.     By  his  permission  I  read  it  aloud,  while 
the  company  listened  in  profound  silence.     We 
then  discussed  its   contents,   as   it  affected  the 
ministry,  the  country  and  the  war.    It  must  be 
confessed  that  they  were  calculated  to  diffuse  a 
gloom  over  the  most  convivial  society,  and  that 
they  opened  a  wide  field  for  political  speculation. 

After  perusing  the  account  of  lord  Cornwallis's 
surrender  at  York-Town,  it  was  impossible  for  all 
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present  not  to  feel  a  lively  curiosity  to  know  how  compel  them  to  expiate  their  crimes  on  the  pub- 


the  king  had  received  the  intelligence,  as  well  as 
how  he  hud  expressed  himself  in  his  note  to  lord 
George  Germain,  on  the  first  communication  of  so 
painful  an  event.  He  gratified  our  wish  by  reading 
it  to  us,  observing  at  the  same  time,  that  it  did  the 
highest  honor  to  his  majesty's  fortitude,  firmness 
and  consistency  of  character.  The  words  made 
an  impression  on  my  memory  which  the  lapse  of 
more  than  thirty  years  has  not  erased;  and  I  shall 
here  commemorate  its  tenor,  as  serving  to  show 
how  that  prince  felt  and  wrote,  under  one  of  the 
most  afflicting,  as  well  as  humiliating  occurrences 
of  his  reign.  The  billet  ran  nearly  to  this  effect: 
S,I  have  received,  with  sentiments  of  the  deepest 
concern,  the  communication  which  lord  George 
Germain  had  made  me,  of  the  unfortunate  result 
of  the  operations  in  Virginia.  I  particularly  lament 
it,  on  account  of  the  consequences  connected  with 
it,  and  the  difficulties  which  it  may  produce  in 
carrying  on  the  public  business,  or  in  repairing 
such  a  misfortune.— But  1  trust  that  neither  lord 
George  Germain,  nor  any  member  of  the  cabinet, 
will  suppose  that  it  makes  the  smallest  alteration 
in  those  principles  of  my  conduct  which  have 
directed  me  in  past  times,  and  which  will  always 
continue  to  animate  me  under  every  event,  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  present  contest."  Not  a  senti- 
ment of  despondency  or  of  despair  was  tobe  found  in 
the  letter;  the  very  hand-writing  of  which  indicated 
composure  of  mind. — Whatever  opinion  we  may 
entertain  relative  to  the  practicability  of  reducing 
America  to  obedience  by  force  of  arms,  at  the  end 
of  1781,  we  must  admit  that  no  sovereign  could 
manifest  more  calmness,  dignity  or  self-command 
than  George  111.  displayed  in  this  reply. 


lie  scaffold.  Burke,  with  inconceivable  warmth  of 
caloring,  depicted  the  folly  and  impracticability  of 
taxing  America  by  force,  or,  as  he  described  it, 
"shearing  the  wolf."  The  metaphor  was  wonder- 
fully appropriate,  and  scarcely  admitted  of  denial. 
Pitt  levelled  his  observations  principally  against 
the  cabinet,  whom  he  represented  as  destitute  of 
principle,  wisdom  or  union  of  design.  All  three 
were  sustained,  and  I  had  almost  said,  outdone 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Pitt,  who,  in  terms  of  gloomy 
despondency,  seemed  to  regard  the  situation  of 
the  country  as  scarcely  admitting  of  a  remedy, 
under  such  a  parliament,  such  ministers  and  such 
a  sovereign.  Lord  North,  in  this  moment  of  gene- 
ral depression,  found  resources  within  himself. — 
He  scornfully  repelled  the  insinuations  of  Fox,  a3 
deserving  only  contempt,  justified  the  principle 
of  the  war,  which  did  not  originate  in  a  despotic 
wish  to  tyrannize  over  America,  but  from  the 
desire  of  maintaining  the  constitutional  authority 
of  parliament  over  the  colonies;  deplored,  in  com- 
mon with  the  opposition,  the  misfortunes  which 
had  marked  the  progress  of  the  contest;  defied 
the  threat  of  pu:«lshment;  and  finally  adjured  the 
house  not  to  aggravate  the  present  calamity  by 
dejection  or  despair,  but,  by  united  exertion,  to 
secure  our  national  extrication. 


Massachusetts  state  Papers. 


Severely  as  the  general  effect  of  the  blow  receiv- 
ed in  Virginia  was  felt  throughout  the  nation,  yet 
no  immediate  symptoms  of  ministerial  dissolution, 
or  even  of  parliamentary  defection  became  visible 
in  either  house.  All  the  animated  invectives  of 
Fox,  aided  by  the  contumelious  irony  of  Burke, 
and  sustained  by  the  dignified  denunciations  of 
Pitt,  enlisted  on  the  same  side,  made  little  ap 
parent  impression  on  their  hearers,  who  seemed 
stupified  by  the  disastrous  intelligence.  Yet  never 
probably,  at  any  period  of  our  history,  was  more 
indignant  language  used  by  the  opposition,  or  sup- 
ported by  administration.  In  the  ardor  of  his  feel- 
ings at  the  recent  calamity  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
Fox  not  only  accused  ministers  of  being  virtually 
in  the  pay  of  France,  but  menaced  them  with  the 
vengeance  ofan  undone  people,  who  would  speedily  jvince,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  dependence  of  the 


SPEECH    OF    THE    GOVEHXOR    TO     BOTH    HOUSES, 

February  16,  1773. 
Gentlemen  of  the  council,  and 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  representatives.- 
The  proceedings  of  such  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Boston,  as  assembled  together,  and 
passed  and  published  their  resolves  or  votes,  as 
the  act  of  the  town,  at  a  legal  town  meeting, 
denying,  in  the  most  express  terms,  the  suprema- 
cy of  parliament,  and  inviting  every  other  town 
and  district  in  the  province,  to  adopt  the  same 
principle,  and  to  establish  committees  of  corres- 
pondence, to  consult  upon  proper  measures  to  main- 
tain it,  and  the  proceedings  of  divers  other  towns, 
in  consequence  of  this  invitation,  appeared  to  me 
to  be  so  unwarrantable,  and  of  such  a  dangerous 
nature  and  tendency,  that  I  thought  myself  bound 
to  call  upon  you  in  my  speech  at  opening  the 
session,  to  join  with  me  in  discountenancing  and 
bearing  a  proper  testimony  against  such  irregulari- 
ties and  innovations. 

I  stated  to  you  fairly  and  truly,  as  I  conceived, 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  of  the  pro^ 
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former  upon  the  latter;  and  I  desired  you,  if  you  i  as  more  peculiarly  exempt  from  such  authority 
differed  from  me  in  sentiments,  to  show  me,  with  than  the  rest,  rather  tend  to  evince  the  impractica- 
candor,  my  own  errors,  and  to  give  your  reasons    bility  of  drawing  such  a  line;  and  that  some  parts 


in  support  of  your  opinions,  so  far  as  you  might 
differ  from  me.  I  hoped  that  you  would  have 
considered  my  speech  by  your  joint  committees, 
•aud  have  given  me  a  joint  answer;  but,  as  the  house 
of  representatives  have  declined  that  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  as  your  principles  in  government  are 
very  different,  I  am  obliged  to  make  separate  and 
distinct  replies.  I  shall  first  apply  myself  to  you, 
Gentlemen  of  the  council: 

The  two  first  parts  of  your  answer,  which  re 
spect  the  disorders  occasioned  by  the  stamp  act, 
,and  the  general  nature  of  supreme  authority,  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  have  a  tendency  to  invalidate 
any  thing  which  I  have  said  in  my  speech;  for,  how 
ever  the  stamp  act  may  have  been  the  immediate 
occasion  of  any  disorders,  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment  was,  notwithstanding,  denied,  in  order  to 
justify  or  excuse  them.     And,  for  the  nature  of 
the  supreme  authority  of  parliament,  I  have  never 
given  you  any  reason  to  suppose,  that  I  intended 
a  more  absolute  power  in  parliament,  of  a  greater 
degree  of  active  or  passive  obedience  in  the  peo- 
ple, than  what  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  govern, 
ment,  let  the  form  of  it  be  what  it  may.    I  shall, 
therefore,  pass  over  those  parts  of  your  answer, 
without  any   other  remark.      I  would  also  have 
saved  you  the  trouble  of  all  those  authorities  which 
you  have  brought  to  show,  that  all  taxes  upon  Eng- 
lish subjects,  must  be  levied  by  virtue  of  the  act, 
not  of  the  king  alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  the 
lords  and  commons,  for  I  should  very  readily  have 
allowed  it;  and  I  should  as  readily  have  allowed, 
that  all  other  acts  of  legislation  must  be  passed 
by  the  same  joint  authority,  and  not  by  the  king 
alone. 


Indeed,  I  am  not  willing  to  continue  a  controversy 
with  you,  upon  any  other  parts  of  your  answer.  1 
am  glad  to  find,  that  independence  is  not  what 
you  have  in  contemplation,  and  that  you  will  not 
presume  to  prescribe  the  exact  limits  of  the  au- 
thority of  parliament,  only,  as  with  due  deference 
to  it,  you  are  humbly  of  opinion,  that,  as  all  human 
authority  in  the  nature  of  it  is,  and  ought  to  be 
limited,  it  cannot  constitutionally  extend,  for  the 
reasons  you  have  suggested,  to  the  levying  of  taxes, 
in  any  form,  on  his  majesty's  subjects  of  this  pro- 
vince. 

I  will  only  observe,  that  your  attempts  to  draw 
aline  as  the  limits  of  the  supreme  authority  in  go- 
vernment, by  distinguishing  some  natural  rights. 


of  your  answer  seem  to  infer  a  supremacy  in  the 
province,  at  the  same  time  that  you  acknwledge 
the  supremacy  of  parliament;  for  otherwise,  the 
rights  of  the  subjects  cannot  be  the  same  in  ali 
essential  respects,  as  you  suppose  them  to  be,  in 
all  parts  of  the  dominions,  "under  a  like  form  of 
legislature." 

From  these,  therefore,  and  other  considerations, 
I  cannot  help  flattering  myself,  that  upon  more 
mature  deliberation,  and  in  order  to  a  more  con- 
sistent plan  of  government,  you  will  choose  rather 
to  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  parliament's  exercis- 
ing its  authority  in  cases  that  may  happen,  than  to 
limit  the  authority  itself,  especially,  as  you  agree 
with  me  in  the  proper  method  of  obtaining  a 
redress  of  grievances  by  constitutional  representa- 
tions, which  cannot  well  consist  with  a  denial  of 
the  authority  to  which  the  representations  are 
made;  and  from  the  best  information  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  the  denial  of  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, expressly,  or  by  implication,  in  those  petitions 
to  which  you  refer,  was  the  cause  of  their  not  being 
admitted,  and  not  any  advice  given  by  the  minister 
to  the  agents  of  the  colonies.  I  must  enlarge,  and 
be  more  particular  in  my  reply  to  you, 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  representatives; 

I  shall  take  no  notice  of  that  part  of  your  answer, 
which  attributes  the  disorders  of  the  province,  to 
an  undue  exercise  of  the  power  of  parliament;  be- 
cause you  take  for  granted,  what  can  by  no  means 
be  admitted,  that  parliament  had  exercised  its 
power  without  just  authority.  The  sum  of  your 
answer,  so  far  as  it  is  pertinent  to  my  speech,  is 
this. 


You  allege  that  the  colonies  were  an  acquisition 
of  foreign  territory,  not  annexed  to  the  realm  o^ 
England;  and,  therefore,  at  the  absolute  disposal 
of  the  crown;  the  king  having,  as  you  take  it,  a 
constitutional  right  to  dispose  of,  and  alienate  any 
part  of  his  territories,  not  annexed  to  the  realm; 
that  queen  Elizabeth  accordingly  conveyed  the 
property,  dominion,  and  sovereignty  of  Virginia, 
to  sir  Walter  llaleigh,  to  be  held  of  the  crown  by 
homage  and  a  certain  render,  without  reserving  any 
share  in  the  legislative  and  executive  authority; 
that  the  subsequent  grants  of  America  were  similar 
in  this  respect;  that  they  were  without  any  reserva- 
tion for  securing  the  subjection  of  the  colonists 
lo  the  parliament,  and  future  laws  of  England;  that 
this  was  the  sense  of  the  English  crown,  the  na~ 
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tion,  and  our  predecessors,  when  they  first  took 
possession  of  this  country;  that,  if  the  colonies  were 
not  then  annexed  to  the  realm,  they  cannot  have 
been  annexed  since  that  time-,  that,  if  they  are  not 
now  annexed  to  the  realm,  they  are  not  part  of 
the  kingdom;  and,  consequently,  not  subject  to 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  kingdom;  for  no 
country,  by  the  common  law,  was  subject  to  the 
laws  or  to  the  parliament,  but  the  realm  of  Eng- 
land. 


prince  or  state,  against  the  general  sense  of  the 
nation,  be  urged  to  invalidate  them;  and,  upon 
examination,  it  will  appear,  that  all  the  grants 
which  have  been  made  of  America,  are  founded 
upon  them,  and  are  made  to  conform  to  them,  even 
those  which  you  have  adduced  in  support  of  very 
different  principles. 


You  do  not   recollect  that,  prior  to  what  you 
call  the  first  grant  by  queen  Elizabeth  to  sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  a  grant  had  been  made  by  the  same 
Now,  if  this  foundation  shall  fail  you  in  every  |prmcesS)  to  sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  of  all  such  coun- 
tries as  he  should  discover,  which  were  to  be  of 


part  of  it,  as  I  think  it  will,  the  fabric  which  you 
have  raised  upon  it  must  certainly  fall. 

Let  me  then  observe  to  you,  that  as  English  sub- 
jects, and   agreeable  to  the  doctrine    of  feudal 
tenure,    all  our   lands    and    tenements    are    held 
mediately,  or  immediately,  of  the  crown,  and  al- 
though the  possession  and  use,  or  profits,  be  in 
the  subject,  there  still  remains  a  dominion  in  the 
crown.     When  any  new  countries  are  discovered 
by  English  subjects,  according  to  the  general  law 
and   usasje  of  nations,  they   become  part   of  the 
stale,  and,   according  to  the  feudal  system,   the 
lordship  or  dominion,  is  in  the  crown;  and  a  right 
accrues  of  disposing  of  such  territories,  under  such 
tenure,  or  for  such  services  to  be  performed,  as 
the  crown  shall  judge  proper;  and  whensoever  any 
part  of  such  territories,  by  grant  from  the  crown, 
becomes  the  possession  or  property  of  private  per- 
sons, such  persons,  thus  holding,  under  the  crown 
of  England,  remain,  or  become  subjects  of  Eng- 
land, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  fully  as  if  any 
of  the  royal  manors,  forests,  or  other  territory, 
within  the  realm,  had  been  granted  to  them  upon 
the  like  tenure.     But  that  it  is  now,  or  was,  when 
the  plantations  were  first  granted,  the  prerogative 
of  the  kings  of  England  to  alienate  such  territo- 
ries from  the  crown,  or  to  constitute  a  number  of 
new  governments,  altogether  independent  of  the 
sovereign  legislative  authority  of  the  English  em- 
pire, I  can  by  no  means  concede  to  you.     1  have 
never  seen  any  better  authority  to  support  such  an 
opinion,  than  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  by  which,  I 
fear,  you  have  too  easily  been  misled;  for  I  shall 
presently  show  you,  that  the  declarations  of  king 
James  the  I.  and  of  king  Charles  the  1.  admitting 
they  are  truly  related  by  the  author  of  this  pam- 
phlet, ought  to  have  no  weight  with  you;  nor  does 
the  cession  or  restoration,  upon  a  treaty  of  peace, 
of  coantries  which  have  been  lost  or  acquired  in 
war,  militate  with  these  principles;  nor  may  any 


the  allegiance  of  her,  her  heirs  and  successors;  but 
he  dying  in  the  prosecution  of  his  voyage,  a  second 
grant  was  made  to  sir  Walter  Kaleigh,  which,  you 
say,  conveyed  the  dominion  and  sovereignty,  with- 
out any  reserve  of  legislative  or   executive   au- 
thority, being  held  by  homage  and  a  render.     To 
hold  by  homege,  which  implies  fealty  and  a  render, 
is  descriptive  of  soccage  tenure,  as  fully  as  if  it 
had  been  said  to  hold,  as  of  our  manor  of  Eist 
Greenwich,  the  words  in  your  charter.     N  >w,  this 
nlone  was  a  reserve  of  dominion  and  sovereignty  in 
the  queen,  her  heirs  and  successors;  and,  besides 
this,  the  grant  is  made  upon  this  express  condition, 
which  you  pass  over,  that  the  people  remain  sub- 
ject to  the  crown  of  England,  the  hend   of  that 
legislative  authority,  which,  by  the  English  c  >n- 
stkution,  is  equally  extensive  with  the  authority  of 
the  crown,  throughout  every  part  of  the  dominions. 
Now,  if  we  could  suppose  the  queen  to  have  ac- 
quire1., separate  from  her  relation  to  her  subjects, 
or  in  her  natural  capacity,  which  she  could  not  do, 
a  title  to  a  country  discovered  by  her  subjects,  and 
then  to  grant  the  same  country  to  English  subjects, 
in  her  public  capacity  as  queen  of  England,  still, 
by  this  grant,  she  annexed  it  to  the  crown.     Thus, 
by  not  distinguishing  between  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land and  the  kings  and  queens  of  England,  in  their 
personal  or  natural  capacities,  you  have  been  led 
into  a  fundamental  error,  which  must  prove  fatal  to 
your  system.     It  is  not  material,  whether  Virginia 
reverted  to  the  crown  by  sir  Walter's  attainder,  or 
whether  he  never  took  any  benefit  from  his  grant, 
though    the  latter   is   most   probable,    seeing  he 
ceased  from   all  attempts   to  take  possession   of 
the  country  after  a  few  years  trial.    There  were, 
undoubtedly,  divers  grants  made  by  king  .lames 
the  I.  of  the  continent  of  America,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  similar  to  the  grant 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  in  this  respect,  that  they  were 
particular  act  of  power  of  a  prince,  in  selling,  or  [dependent  on  the  crown.     The  charter  to  the  coun- 
delivefing  up  any  part  of  his  dominions  to  a  foreign  fell  at  Plymouth,  in  Devon,  dated  November  3, 1620, 
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more  immediately  respects  us,  and  of  that  we  have 
the  most  authentic  remains. 

By  this  charter,  upon  the  petition  of  sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges,  a  corporation  was  constituted,  to  be,  and 
Gontinuo  by  succession,  forever  in  the  town  of 
Plymouth  aforesaid,  to  which  corporation,  that 
part  of  the  American  continent,  which  lies  be- 
tween 40  and  43  degrees  of  latitude,  was  granted, 
to  be  held  of  the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
as  of  the  manor  of  East  Greenwich,  with  powers 
to  constitute  subordinate  governments  in  Ame- 
rica, and  to  make  laws  for  such  governments,  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  England. 
From  this  corporation,  your  predecessors  obtained 
a  gr»nt  of  the  soil  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts- 
Bay,  in  1627,  and  in  1628,  they  obtained  a  charter 
from  king  Charles  the  I.  making  them  a  distinct 
corporation,  also  within  the  realm,  and  giving 
them  full  powers  within  limits  of  their  patent,  very 
like  to  those  of  the  council  of  Plymouth,  through- 
out their  more  extensive  territory. 

We  will  now  consider  what  must  have  been  the 
senseof  the  king,  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  patentee-;, 
at  the  time  of  granting  these  patents.  From  the 
year  1602,  the  banks  and  sea  coasts  of  New  Eng- 
land had  been  frequented  by  English  subjects,  for 
catching  and  drying  cod-fish.  When  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  fishery  was  claimed,  by  virtue  of  the 
patent  of  1620,  the  house  of  commons  was  alarmed, 
and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  allowing  a  free  fishery; 
and  it  was  upon  this  occasion,  that  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state  declared,  perhaps  as  his  own 
opinion,  that  the  plantations  were  not  annexed  to 
the  crown,  and  so  were  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  parliament.  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  who  was  one  of 
the  Virginia  company,  and  an  eminent  lawyer, 
declared,  that  he  knew  Virginia  had  been  annexed, 
and  vvas  held  of  the  crown,  as  of  the  manor  of  East 
Greenwich,  and  he  believed  New  England  was  so 
also;  and  so  it  most  certainly  was.  This  declara- 
tion, made  by  one  of  the  king's  servants,  you  say, 
shewed  the  sense  of  the  crown,  and,  being  not 
secretly,  but  openly  declared  in  parliament,  you 
would  make  it  the  sense  of  the  nation  also,  notwith- 
standing your  own  assertion,  that  the  lords  and 
commons  passed  a  bill,  that  shewed  their  sense  to 
be  directly  the  contrary.  But  if  there  had  been 
full  evidence  of  express  declarations  made  by  king 
James  the  I.  and  king  Charles  the  I.  they  were 
declarations  contrary  to  their  own  grants,  which 
declare  this  country  to  be  held  of  the  crown,  and 
consequently,  it  must  have  been  annexed  to  it. 
And  may  not  such  declarations  be  accounted  for 
by  other  actions  of  those  princes,  who,  when  they 


were  soliciting  the  parliament  to  grant  the  duties 
of  tonnage  and  poundage,  with  other  aids,  and 
were,  in  this  way,  acknowledging  the  rights  of 
parliament,  at  the  same  time  were  requiring  the 
payment  of  those  duties,  with  ship  money,  &c.  by- 
virtue  of  their  prerogative? 

But  to  remove  all  doubts  of  the  sense  of  the  na- 
tion, and  of  the  patentees  of  this  patent,  or  char- 
ter,  in  1620,  I  need  only  refer  you  to  the  account 
published  by  sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  himself,  of  the 
proceedings  in  parliament  upon  this  occasion.  As 
he  was  the  most  active  member  of  the  council  of 
Plymouth,  and,  as  he  relates  what  came  within 
his  own  knowledge  and  observation,  his  narrative, 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  truth  and  sincerity , 
must  carry  conviction  with  it.  He  says,  that  soon 
after  the  patent  was  passed,  and  whilst  it  lay  in 
the  crown  office,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  in 
parliament,  to  answer  what  was  to  be  objected 
against  it;  and  the  house  being  in  a  committee,  and 
sir  Edward  Coke,  that  great  oracle  of  the  law,  in 
the  chair,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  was  told 
by  sir  Edward,  that  the  house  understood  that  a 
patent  had  been  granted  to  the  said  Ferdinando, 
and  divers  other  noble  persons,  for  establishing  a 
colony  in  New  England,  that  this  was  deemed  a 
grievance  of  the  commonwealth,  contrary  to  the 
laws,  and  to  the  privileges  of  the  subject,  that  it 
was  a  monopoly,  &.c.  and  he  required  the  delivery 
of  the  patent  into  the  house.  Sir  Ferdinando 
Gorges  made  no  doubt  of  the  authority  of  the 
house,  but  submitted  to  their  disposal  of  the 
patent,  as,  in  their  wisdom,  they  thought  good; 
"not  knowing,  under  favor,  how  any  action  of  that 
kind  could  be  a  grievance  to  the  public,  seeing  it 
was  undertaken  for  the  advancement  of  religion, 
the  enlargement  of  the  bounds  of  our  nation,  See. 
He  was  willing,  however,  to  submit  the  whole  to 
the  honorable  censures."  After  divers  atten- 
dances, he  imagined  he  had  satisfied  the  house,  that 
the  planting  a  colony  was  of  much  more  conse- 
quence, than  a  simple  disorderly  course  of  fislvng. 
He  was,  notwithstanding,  disapointed;  and,  when 
the  public  grievances  of  the  kingdom  were  pre- 
sented by  the  two  houses,  that  of  the  patent  for 
New  England  was  the  first.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  parliament  could  have  shewn  more  fully  the 
sense  they  then  had  of  their  authority  over  this 
new  acquired  territory;  nor  can  we  expect  better 
evidence  of  the  sense  which  the  patentees  had  oi: 
it,  for  1  know  of  no  historical  fact,  of  which  we  have 
less  reason  to  doubt. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  will  shew  ycu  how  it  ap- 
pears from  our  charter  itself,  which  you  say  I  have 
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not  yet  been  pleased  to  point  out  to  you,  except 
from  that  clause,  which  restrains  us  from  making 
laws  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England;  that  it  was 
the  sense  of  our  predecessors,  at  the  time  when 


order  sent  unio  them,  under  the  h<*ndofthe  clerk 
of  the  honorable  house  of  commons,  shall  be  enter- 
ed  among  th<?ir  public  records,  lo  remain  there 
unto  posterity.     And,  in  an  address  to  parliament, 


the  charter  was  granted,  that  they  were  to  remain  jnine  years  after,  they  acknowledge,  amoirg  other 
subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  parliament. 


undeserved  favors,  that  of  taking  off  the  customs 
from  them. 


Besides  this  clause,  which  I  shall  have  occasion 
further  to  remark  upon  before  I  finish,  you  will 
find   that,  by   the  charter,  a  grant  was  made  of 
exemption  from  all  taxes  and  impositions  upon 
any  goods  imported  into  New  England,  or  exported 
from  thence  into  England,  for  the  space  of  twenty- 
one  years,  except  the  custom  of  five  per  cent,  upon 
such  goods  as,  after  the  expiration  of  seven  years, 
should  be  brought  into  England.     Nothing  can  be 
more  plain,  than  that  the  charter,  as  well  as  the 
patent  to  the  council  of  Plymouth,  constitutes  a 
corporation  in  England,  with  powers  to  create  a 
subordinate  government   or  governments   within 
the  plantation,  so  that  there  would  always  be  sub- 
jects of  taxes  and  impositions  both   in  the  king- 
dom and  in  the  plantation.     An   exemption  for 
twenty-one  years,   implies  a  right  of  imposition 
"after  the  expiration  of  the  term,  and  there  is  no 
distinction  between  the  kingdom  and  the  planta- 
tion.   By  what  authority  then,  in  the  understand- 
ing of  the  parties,  were  those  impositions  to  be 
laid?     If  any,  to  support  a  system,  should  say  by 
the  king,  rather  than  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  parliament,  yet  this  could  not  be  the  sense  of 
one  of  our  principal  patentees,  Mr.  Samuel  Vassal, 
who,  at  that  instant,  1628,  the  date  of  the  charter, 
was  suffering  the  loss  of  his  goods,  rather  than 
submit  to  an  imposition  laid  by  the  king,  without 
the  authority  of  parliament;  and  to  prove  that,  a 
few  years  after,  it  could  not  be  the  sense  of  the  I 
rest,  I  need  only  to  refer  you  to  your  own  records 
for  the  year  1642,  where  you  will  find  an  order  of 
the  house  of  commons,  conceived  in  such  terms 
as  discover  a  plain  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
charter,  after  fourteen   years  of  the  twenty-one 
were  expired.     By  this  order,  the  house  of  com- 
mons declare,  that  all  goods  and  merchandise  ex  j 
ported  to  New  England,  or  imported  from  thence,  I 
shall  be  free  from  all  taxes  and  impositions,  both 
in  the  kingdom  and*New  England,  until  the  house 
shall  take  further  order  therein  to  the  contrary. 
The  sense  which  our  predecessors  had  of  the  bene- 
fit which  they  took  from  this  order,  evidently  ap- 
pears from  the  vote  of  the  general  court,  acknow. 
ledging  their  humble  thankfulness,  and  preserv- 
ing a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  honorable  re- 
spect from  that  high  court,  and  resolving,  that  the 


I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  your  ideas  could 
be,  when  you  say  that,  if  the  plantations  are  not 
part  o£^he  realm,  they  are  not  part  of  the  king- 
dom, seeing  the  two  words  can  properly  convey  but 
<>ne  idea,  and  they  have  one  and  the  same  significa- 
tion in  the  different  languages  from  whence  they 
arc  derived.  I  do  not  charge  you  with  any  design; 
but  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  realm,  in  several 
parts  of  you  answer,  m:ikes  them  perplexed  and 
obscure.  Sometimes  you  must  intend  the  whole 
dominion,  which-is  subject  to  the  authority  of  par- 
liament; sometimes  only  strictly  the  territorial 
realm  to  which  other  dominions  are,  or  may  be 
annexed.  If  you  mean  that  no  countries,  but  the 
ancient  territorial  realm,  can,  constitutionally,  be 
subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  England, 
which  you  have  very  incautiously  said  is  a  ru!  • 
of  the  common  law  of  England — this  is  a  doctrine 
which  you  will  never  be  able  to  support.  That 
the  common  law  should  be  controled  and  changed 
by  statutes,  every  day's  experience  teaches;  but 
that  the.  common  law  prescribes  limits  to  the 
extent  of  the  legislative  power,  I  believe  has  never 
been  said  upon  any  other  occasion.  That  acts  of 
parliaments,  for  several  hundred  years  past,  have 
respected  countries,  which  are  not  strictly  within 
the  realm,  you  might  easily  have  discovered  by 
the  statute  books.  You  will  find  acts  for  regul.it- 
ing  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  though  a  separate  and 
istinct  kingdom.  Wales  and  Calais,  whilst  they 
sent  no  representatives  to  parliament,  were  sub- 
ject  to  the  like  regulations;  so  are  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  Alderney,  he.  which  send  no  members  to 
this  day.  These  countries  are  not  more  properly 
a  part  of  the  ancient  realm,  than  the  plantations, 
nor  do  I  know  they  can  more  properly  be  said  to 
be  annexed  to  the  realm,  unless  the  declaring  that 
acts  of  parliament  shall  extend  to  Wales,  though 
not  particularly  named,  shall    make  it  so,  which 

conceive  it  does  not,  in  the  sense  you  intend. 


Thus,  I  think,  I  have  made  it  appear  that  the 
plantations,  though  not  strictly  within  the  realm, 
have,  from  the  beginning,  been  constitutionally 
subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  realm, 
aiid  are  so  far  annexed  to  ii,  as  to  be,  with  the 
realm  and  the  other  dependencies  upon  it,  one 
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entire  dominion;  and  that  the  plantation,  or  colony 
of  Massachusetts-Bay  in  particular,  is  holden  as 
feudatory  of  the  imperial  crown  of  England.  Deem 
it  to  be  no  part  of  the  realm,  it  is  immaterial;  for, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  very  great  authority  in  a 
case,  in  some  respects  analogous,  "being  feudatory, 
the  conclusion  necessarily  follows,  that  it  is  under 
the  government  of  the  king's  laws  and  the  kings's 
courts,  in  cases  proper  for  them  to  interpose,  though 
(like  counties  Palatine)  it  has  peculiar  law9  and 
customs,  jura  regalia,  and  complete  jurisdiction  at 
home." 

Your  remark  upon,  and  construction  of  the  words, 


a  subordinate  legislature  in.mediately,  or  in  per- 
son, than  when  he  does  it  mediately  by  his  gover- 
nor  or  substitute;  but  if  it  could  be  admitted,  that 
such  an  assent  discovered  the  king's  judgment 
that  Virginia  was  independent,  would  you  lay  any 
stress  upon  it,  when  the  same  king  was,  from  time 
to  time,  giving  his  assent  to  acts  of  parliament, 
which  inferred  the  dependence  of  all  the  colonies, 
a*'d  had,  by  one  of  those  acts,  declared  the  planta- 
tions to  be  inhabited  and  peopled  by  his  majesty's 
subjects  of  England? 

I  gave  you  no  reason  to  remark  upon  the  absurdity 
of  a  grant,  to  persons  not  born  within  the  realm,  of 


not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  are  much  jthe  same  liberties   which  would  have  belonged  to 


the  same  with  those  of  the  council;  but,  can  any 
reason  be  assigned  why  the  laws  of  England,  as 
they  stood  just  at  that  period,  should  be  pitched 
upon  as  the  standard,  more  than  at  any  other 
period?  If  so,  why  was  it  not  recurred  to  when  the 
second  charter  was  granted,  more  than  sixty  years 
after  the  first?  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the 
original  intention  might  be  a  repugnancy  in  gene- 
ral,  and  a  fortiori,  such  laws  as  were  made  more 


them,  if  they  had  been  born  within  the  realm;  but 
rather  guarded  against  it,  by  considering  such  grant 
as  declaratory  only,  and  in  the  nature  of  an  assur- 
ance, that  the  plantations  would  be  considered  as 
the  dominions  of  England.  But  istherenoabsurdity 
in  a  grant  from  the  king  of  England,  of  the  liber- 
ties and  immunities  of  Englishmen  to  persons  born 
in,  and  who  are  to  inhabit  other  territories  than 
the  dominions  of  England;  and  would  such  grant, 


immediately  .to  respect  us,  but  the  statute  of  7th  whether  by  charter,  or  other  letters  patent,  be 
and  8th  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  soon  sufficient  to  make  them  inheritable,  or  to  entitle 
after  the  second  charter,  favors  the  latter  construe-  them  to  the  other  liherties  and  immunities  of  Eng- 


tion  only;  and  the  province  agent,  Mr.  Dummer,  in 
Ms  much  applauded  defence  of  the  charter,  says, 
that,  then,  a  law  in  the  plantations  may  be  said  to 
be  repugnant  to  a  law  made  in  Great  Britain,  when 
it  flatly  contradicts  it,  so  far  as  the  law  made 
there  mentions  and  relates  to  the  plantations.  But, 
«entlemen,  there  is  another  clause,  both  in  the 
first  and  second  charter,  which,  I  think,  will  serve 
to  explain  this,  or  to  render  all  dispute  upon  the 
construction  of  it  unnecessary.  You  are  enabled 
to  impose  such  oaths  only,  as  are  warrantable  by, 
or  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
realm.  I  believe  you  will  not  contend,  that  these 
clauses  must  mean  such  oaths  only,  as  were  warrant- 
able at  the  respective  times  when  the  charters  were 
granted.  It  has  often  been  found  necessary,  since 
the  date  of  the  charters,  to  alter  the  forms  of  oaths 
to  the  government  by  acts  of  parliament,  and  such 
alterations  have  always  been  conformed  to  in  the 
plantations. 

Lest  you  should  think  that  I  admit  the  authority 
of  king  Charles  the  II.  in  giving  his  assent  to  an 
act  of  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  which  you  subjoin 
to  the  authorities  of  James  the  I.  and  Charles  the 
I.  to  have  any  weight,  I  must  observe  to  you,  that 
J  do  not  see  any  greater  inconsistency  with  Magna 


lishmen,  in  any  part  of  the  English  dominions? 

As  I  am  willing  to  rest  the  point  between  us, 
upon  the  plantations  having  been,  from  their  first 
discovery  and  settlement  under  the  crown,  a  part 
of  the  dominions  of  England,  I  shall  not  take  up 
any  lime  in  remarking  upon  your  arguments,  to 
show  that,  since  that  time,  they  cannot  have  been 
made  a  part  of  those  dominions. 

The  remaining  parts  of  your  answer,  are  princi- 
pally  intended  to  prove  that,  under  both  charters, 
it  hath  been  the  sense  of  the  people,  that  they  were 
not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament,  and, 
for  this  parpose,  you  have  made  large  extracts 
from  the  history  of  the  colony.  Whilst  you  are 
doing  honor  to  the  book,  by  laying  any  stress  up. 
on  its  authority,  it  would  have  been  no  more  than 
justice  to  the  author,  if  you  had  cited  some  other 
passages,  which  would  have  tended  to  reconcile 
the  passage  in  my  speech  to  the  history.  I  have 
said  that,  except  about  the  time  of  the  anarchy, 
which  preceded  the  restoration  of  king  Charles 
the  II.  I  have  not  discovered  that  the  authority  of 
parliament  had  been  called,  in  question,  even  by 
particular  persons.  It  was,  as  I  take  it,  from  the 
principles  imbibed  in  those  times  of  anarchy,  that 


Charta,  in  the  king's  giving  his  assent  to  an  act  oil  the  persons  of  influence,  mentioned  in  the  history, 
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disputed  the  authority  of  parliament,  but  the  go-< 
vernment  would  not  venture  to  dispute  it.  On  the 
contrary,  in  four  or  five  years  after  the  restora- 
tion, the  government  declared  to  the  king's  com- 
missioners, that  the  act  of  navigation  had  been  for 
some  years  observed  here,  that  they  knew  not  of 
its  being  greatly  violated,  and  that  such  laws  as 
appeared  to  be  against  it,  were  repealed.  It  is 
not  strange,  that  these  persons  of  influence  should 
prevail  upon  a  great  part  of  the  people  to  fall  in, 
for  a  time,  with  their  opinions,  and  to  suppose 
acts  of  the  colony  necessary  to  give  force  to  acts 
of  parliament.  The  government,  however,  several 
years  before  the  charter  was  vacated,  more  ex- 
plicitly acknowledged  the  authority  of  parliament, 
and  voted  that  their  governor  should  take  the 
oath  required  of  him,  faithfully  to  do,  and  perform 
all  matters  and  things,  enjoined  him  by  the  acts 
of  trade.  I  have  not  recited  in  my  speech,  all 
these  particulars,  nor  had  I  them  all  in  my  mind; 
but,  I  think,  I  have  said  nothing  inconsistent  with 
them.  My  principles  in  government,  are  still  the 
same  with  what  they  appear  to  be  in  the  book 
you  refer  to;  nor  am  I  conscious  that,  by  any  part 
of  my  conduct,  I  have  given  cause  10  suggest  the 
contrary. 

Inasmuch,  as  you  say  that  I  have  not  particularly 
pointed  out  to  you  the  acts  and  doings  of  the  ge- 
neral assembly,  which  relate  to  acts  of  parliament, 
I  will  do  it  now,  and  demonstrate  to  you  that  such 
acts  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  assembly,  or 
submitted  to  by  the  people. 

From  your  predecessors'  removal  to  America, 
until  the  year  1640,  there  was  no  session  of  par- 
liament; and  the  first  short  session,  of  a  few  days 
only,  in  1640,  and  the  whole  of  the  next  session, 
until  the  withdraw  of  the  king,  being  taken  up  in 
the  disputes  between  the  king  and  the  parliament, 
there  could  be  no  room  for  plantation  affairs.  Soon 
after  the  king's  withdraw,  the  house  of  commons 
passed  the  memorable  order  of  1642;  and,  from 
that  time  to  the  restoration,  this  plantation  seems 
to  have  been  distinguished  from  the  rest;  and  the 
several  acts  and  ordinances,  which  respected  the 
other  plantations,  were  never  enforced  here;  and, 
possibly,  under  color  of  the  exemption,  in  1642,  it 
might  not  be  intended  they  should  be  executed. 

For  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after  the  restoration, 
there  was  no  officer  of  the  customs  in  the  colony, 
except  the  governor,  annually  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  acts  of  trade  were  but  little  regarded; 
nor  did  the  governor  take  the  oath  required  of 


governors,  by  the  act  of  the  12th  of  king  Charles 
the  II.  until  the  time  which  I  have  mentioned.— 
Upon  the  revolution,  the  force  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment was  evident,  in  a  case  of  as  great  importance 
as  any  which  could  happen  to  the  colony.  King 
William  and  queen  Mary  were  proclaimed  in  the 
colony,  king  and  queen  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging, 
in  the  room  of  king  James;  and  th'.s,  not  by  virtue 
of  an  act  of  the  colony,  for  no  such  act  ever  passed, 
but  by  force  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  altered 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  and  for  which  the 
people  waited  several  weeks,  with  anxious  concern. 
By  force  of  another  act  of  parliament,  and  that 
only,  such  officers  of  the  colony  as  had  taken  the 
oa'hs  of  allegiance  to  king  James,  deemed  thera« 
selves  at  liberty  to  take,  and  accordingly  did  take, 
the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen  Mary.  And 
that  I  may  mention  other  acts  of  the  like  nature 
together,  it  is  by  force  of  an  act  of  parliament,  that 
the  illustrious  house  of  Hanover  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Britain  and  its  dominions,  and  by  several 
other  acts,  the  forms  of  the  oaths  have,  from  time 
to  time,  been  altered;  and,  by  a  late  act,  that  form 
was  established  which  every  one  of  us  has  com- 
plied with,  as  the  charter,  in  express  words,  n- 
quires,  and  makes  our  duty.  Shall  we  now  dispute 
whether  acts  of  parliament  have  been  submitted 
to,  when  we  find  them  submitted  to,  in  points 
which  are  of  the  very  essence  of  our  constitution? 
if  you  should  disown  that  authority,  which  has 
power  even  to  change  the  succession  to  the  crown, 
are  you  in  no  danger  of  denying  the  authority  of 
our  most  gracious  sovereign,  which  I  am  sure  none 
of  you  can  have  in  your  thoughts? 

I  thmk  I  have  before  shewn  you,  gentlemen, 
what  must  have  been  the  sense  of  our  predecessors 
at  the  time  of  the  first  charter;  let  us  now,  whilst 
we  are  upon  the  acts  and  doings  of  the  assembly, 
consider  what  it  must  have  been  at  the  time  of 
the  second  charter.  Upon  the  first  advice  of  the 
revolution  in  England,  the  authority  which  assumed 
the  government,  instructed  their  agents  to  petition 
parliament  to  res.ore  the  first  charter,  and  a  bill 
for  that  purpose  passed  the  house  of  commons, 
but  went  no  further.  Was  not  this  owning  the 
authority  of  parliament?  By  an  act  of  parliament, 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  king  William  and  queen 
Mary,  a  form  of  oaths  was  established,  to  be  taken 
by  those  princes,  and  by  all  succeeding  kings  and 
queens  of  England,  at  their  coronation;  the  first 
of  which  is,  that  they  will  govern  the  people  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belong- 
ing,  according  to  the  statutes  in  parliament  agreed 
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on,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  same.  When 
the  colony  directed  their  agents  to  make  their 
humble  application  to  king  William,  to  grant  the 
second  charter,  they  could  have  no  other  pretence, 
than,  as  they  were  inhabitants  of  part  of  the 
dominions  of  England;  and  they  also  knew  the 
oath  the  kfng  had  taken,  to  govern  them  according 
to  the  statutes  in  parliament.  Surely,  then,  at 
the  time  of  this  charter,  also,  it  was  the  sense  of 
our  predecessors,  as  well  as  of  the  king  and  of 
the  nation,  that  there  was,  and  would  remain,  a 
supremacy  in  the  parliament.  About  the  same 
time,  they  acknowledge,  in  an  address  to  the  king, 
that  they  have  no  power  to  make  laws  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  England.  And,  immediately  after 
the  assumption  of  the  powers  of  government,  by 
virtue  of  the  new  charter,  an  act  was  passed  to 
revive,  for  a  limited  time,  all  the  local  laws  of  the 
colonies  of  Massachusetts-Bay  and  New  Plymouth, 
respectively,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. And,  at  the  same  session,  an  act  passed, 
establishing  naval  officers,  in  several  ports  of  the 
province,  for  which,  this  reason  is  given;  that  all 
undue  trading,  contrary  to  an  act  ef  parliament, 
made  in  the  15th  year  of  king  Charles  the  II.  may 
be  prevented  in  this,  their  majesty's  province. — 
The  act  of  this  province,  passed  so  long  ago  as  the 
second  year  of  king  George  the  I.  for  stating  the 
fees  of  the  custom  house  officers,  must  have  rela- 
tion to  the  acts  of  parliament,  by  which  they  are 
constituted;  and  the  provision  made  in  that  act 
of  the  province,  for  extending  the  port  of  Boston 
to  all  the  roads,  as  far  as  Cape  Cod,  could  be  for 
nq  other  purpose,  than  for  the  more  effectual 
carrying  the  acts  of  trade  into  execution.  And,  to 
come  nearer  to  the  present  time,  when  an  act  of 
parliament  had  passed,  in  1771,  for  putting  an  end 
to  certain  unwarrantable  schemes,  in  this  pro- 
vince, did  the  authority  of  government,  or  those 
persons  more  immediately  affected  by  it,  ever  dis- 
pute the  validity  of  it?  On  the  contrary,  have  not 
a  number  of  acts  been  passed  in  the  province,  the 
burdens  to  which  such  persons  were  subjected, 
might  be  equally  apportioned;  and  have  not  all 
those  acts  of  the  province  been  very  carefully 
framed,  to  prevent  their  militating  with  the  act 
of  parliament?  I  will  mention,  also,  an  act  of  par- 
liament, made  in  the  first  year  of  queen  Anne, 
although  the  proceedings  upon  it  more  imme- 
diately respected  the  council.  By  this  act,  no 
office,  civil  or  military,  shall  be  void,  by  the  death 
of  the  king,  but  shall  continue  six  months,  unless 
suspended,  or  made  void,  by  the  next  successor. 
By  force  of  this  act,  governor  Dudley  continued 


in  the  administration  six  months  from  the  demise 
of  queen  Anne,  and  immediately  after,  the  council 
assumed  the  administration,  and  continued  it  until 
a  proclamation  arrived  from  king  George,  by  virtue 
of  which  governor  Dudley  reassumed  the  govern- 
ment. It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the 
addresses,  votes  and  messages,  of  both  the  coun- 
cil and  house  of  representatives,  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. I  have  said  enough  to  shew  that  this  go- 
vernment has  submitted  to  parliament,  from  a  con- 
viction of  its  constitutional  supremacy,  and  this  not 
from  inconsideration,  nor  merely  from  reluctance 
at  the  idea  of  contending  with  the  parent  state. 

If,  then,  I  have  made  it  appear  that,  both  by  the 
first  and  second  charters,  we  hold  our  lands,  and 
the  authority  of  government,  not  of  the  king,  but 
of  the  crown  of  England,  that  being  a  dominion  of 
the  crown  of  England,  we  are  consequently  sub- 
ject to  the  supreme  authority  of  England.  That 
this  hath  been  the  sense  of  this  plantation,  except 
in  those  few  years  when  the  principles  of  anarchy, 
which  had  prevailed  in  the  kingdom,  had  not  lost 
their  influence  here;  and  if,  upon  a  review  of  your 
principles,  they  shall  appear  to  you  to  have  beeu 
delusive  and  erroneous,  as  I  think  they  must,  or, 
if  you  shall  only  be  in  doubt  of  them,  you  certainly 
will  not  draw  that  conclusion,  which  otherwise 
you  might  do,  and  which  I  am  glad  you  have 
hitherto  avoided;  especially  when  you  consider  the 
obvious  and  inevitable  distress  and  misery  of  inde- 
pendence upon  our  mother  country,  if  such  inde- 
pendence could  be  allowed  or  maintained,  and  the 
probability  of  much  greater  distress,  which  we  are 
not  able  to  foresee. 

You  ask  me,  if  we  have  not  reason  to  fear  we 
shall  soon  be  reduced  to  a  worse  situation  than 
that  of  the  colonies  of  France,  Spain,  or  Holland. 
I  may  safely  affirm  that  we  have  not;  that  we  have 
no  reason  to  fear  any  evils  from  a  submission  to 
the  authority  of  parliament,  equal  to  what  we  must 
feel  from  its  authority  being  disputed,  from  an 
uncertain  rule  of  law  and  government.  For  more 
than  seventy  years  together,  the  supremacy  of 
parliament  was  acknowledged,  without  complaints 
of  grievance.  The  effect  of  every  measure  cannot 
be  foreseen  by  human  wisdom.  What  can  be 
expected  more,  from  any  authority,  than,  when 
the  unfitness  of  a  measure  is  discovered,  to  make 
it  void?  When,  upon  the  united  representations 
and  complaints  of  the  American  colonies,  any  acts 
have  appeared  to  parliament  to  be  unsalutary, 
have  there  not  been  repeated  instances  of  the 
repeal  of  such  acts?    We  cannot  expect  these  in- 
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stances  should  be  carried  so  far  as  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  disavowal,  or  relinquishment  of  the  right  itself 
Why,  then,  shall  we  fear  for  ourselves,  and  our 
posterity,  greater  rigor  of  government  for  seventy 
years  to  come,  than  what  we  and  our  predecessors 
have  felt,  in  the  seventy  years  past. 

You  must  give  me  leave,  gentlemen,  in  a  few 
words,  to  vindicate  myself  from  a  charge,  in  one 
part  of  your  answer,  of  having,  by  my  speech, 
reduced  you  to  the  unhappy  alternative  of  appear- 
ing, by  your  silence,  to  acquiesce  in  my  sentiments, 
or  of  freely  discussing  this  point  of  the  supremacy 
of  parliament.  I  saw,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
the  capital  town  of  the  province,  without  being 
reduced  to  such  an  alternative,  voluntarily,  not 
only  discussing  but  determining  this  point,  and 
inviting  every  other  town  and  district  in  the  pro- 
vince to  do  the  like.  I  saw  that  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  had  followed  the  example,  and  that 
there  was  imminent  danger  of  a  compliance  in 
most,  if  not  all  the  rest,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
distinguished.  Was  not  I  reduced  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  rendering  myself  justly  obnoxious  to  the 
displeasure  of  my  sovereign,  by  acquiescing  in  such 
irregularities,  or  of  calling  upon  you  to  join  with 
me  in  suppressing  them?  Might  I  not  rather  have 
expected  from  you  an  expression  of  your  concern, 
that  any  persons  should  project  and  prosecute  a 
plan  of  measures,  which  would  lay  me  under  the 
necessity  of  bringing  this  point  before  you?  It 
was  so  far  from  being  my  inclination,  that  nothing 
short  of  a  sense  of  my  duty  to  the  king,  and  the 
obligations  I  am  under  to  consult  your  true  interest, 
could  have  compelled  me  to  it. 

Gentlemen  of  the  council,  and 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
We  all  profess  to  be  the  loyal  and  dutiful  sub 
jects  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  His  majesty 
consders  theBritish  empire  as  one  entire  dominion, 
subject  to  one  supreme  legislative  power;  a  due 
submission  to  which,  is  essentiil  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  rights,  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 
several  parts  of  this  dominion.  We  have  abundant 
evidence  of  his  majesty's  tender  and  impartial  j 
regard  to  the  rights  of  his  subjects;  and  I  am  ' 
authorised  to  say,  that  "his  majesty  will  most 
graciously  approve  of  every  constitutional  measure 
that  may  contribute  to  the  peace,  the  happiness, 
and  prosperity  of  his  colony  of  Massachusetts-Bay, 
and  which  may  have  the  effect  to  shew  to  the 
world,  that  he  has  no  wish  beyond  that  of  reignincr 
in  the  hearts  and  affections  of  his  people." 

T.  HUTCHINSOX. 


ANSWER  OP    THE  KOTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  TO    THE 
SPEECH  OF  THE  GOVERNOR,    OS  FEBRUARY  SIXTEENTH. 

March  2,  1773. 
May  it  please  your  excellency, 

In  your  speech,  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
session,  your  excellency  expressed  your  displeasure 
at  some  late  proceedings  of  the  town  of  Boston, 
and  other  principal  towns  in  the  province.  And, 
in  another  speech  to  both  houses,  we  have  your 
repeated  exceptions  at  the  same  proceedings,  as 
being  "unwarrantable,"  and  of  a  dangerous  nature 
and  tendency;  "against  which,  you  thought  your- 
self bound  to  call  upon  us  to  join  with  you  in 
bearing  a  proper  testimony."  This  house  have  not 
discovered  any  principles  advanced  by  the  town 
of  Boston,  that  are  unwarrantable  by  the  constitu- 
tion; nor  does  it  appear  to  us,  that  they  have 
"invited  every  other  town  and  district  in  the  pro- 
vince to  adopt  their  principles."  We  are  fully 
convinced,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  bear  our  testimony 
against  "innovations,  of  a  dangerous  nature  and 
tendency;"  but  it  is  clearly  our  opinion,  that  it  is 
the  indisputable  right  of  all,  or  any  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  in  thi9  province,  regularly  and  orderly  to 
meet  together,  to  state  the  grievances  they  labor 
under;  and  to  propose,  and  unite  in  such  constitu- 
tional measures,  as  they  shall  judge  necessary  or 
proper,  to  obtain  redress.  This  right  has  been 
frequently  exercised  by  his  majesty's  subjects 
within  the  realm;  and  we  do  not  recollect  an 
instance,  since  the  happy  revolution,  when  the  twe 
houses  of  parliament  have  been  called  upon  to  dis-- 
countenance,  or  bear  their  testimony  against  it,  in 
a  speech  from  the  throne. 

Your  excellency  is  pleased  to  take  notice  of  some 
things  which  we  "allege,"  in  our  answer  to  youff 
first  speech;  and  the  observation  you  make,  we 
must  confess,  is  as  natural  and  undeniably  true, 
as  any  one  that  could  have  been  made;  that,  "if 
our  foundation  shall  fail  us  in  every  part  of  it,  the 
fabric  we  have  raised  upon  it  must  certainly  fall," 
You  think  this  foundation  will  fail  us;  but  we 
wish  your  excellency  had  condescended  to  a  con- 
sideration of  what  we  have  "adduced  in  support 
of  our  principles."  We  might  then,  perhaps,  have 
had  some  things  ofFered  for  our  conviction,  more 
than  bare  affirmations;  which,  we  must  beg  to  be 
excused  if  we  say,  are  far  from  being  sufficient, 
though  they  came  with  your  excellency's  authority, 
for  which,  however,  we  have  a  due  regard. 

Your  excellency  says  that,  "as  English  subjects, 
and  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  feudal  tenure, 
all  our  lands  are  held  mediately,  or  immed'tttelj, 
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of  the  crown."  We  trust  your  excellency  does 
not  mean  to  introduce  the  feudal  system  in  its 
perfection;  which,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  our 
greatest  historians,  was  "a  state  of  perpetual  war, 
anarchy,  and  confusion,  calculated  solely  for  de- 
fence against  the  assaults  of  any  foreign  power; 
but,  in  its  provision  for  the  interior  order  and 
tranquility  of  society,  extremely  defective.  A  con- 
stitution, so  contradictory  to  all  the  principles  that 
govern  mankind,  could  never  be  brought  about, 
but  by  foreign  conquest  or  native  usurpation." — 
And  a  very  celebrated  writer  calls  it,  "that  most 
iniquitous  and  absurd  form  of  government,  by 
which  human  nature  was  so  shamefully  degraded." 


lands  in  America  were  discovered;  but,  as  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  upon  those  principles,  held  all  the 
lands  they  possessed,  by  grants  from  the  king, 
and  the  king  had  never  granted  the  lands  in  Ame- 
rica to  them,  it  is  certain  they  could  have  no  sort 
of  claim  to  them.  Upon  the  principles  advanced, 
the  lordship  and  dominion,  like  that  of  the  lands 
in  England,  was  in  the  king  solely,  and  a  right  from 
thence  accrued  to  him,  of  disposing  such  territories, 
under  such  tenure,  and  for  such  services  to  be  per- 
formed, as  the  king  or  lord  thought  proper.  But 
how  the  grantees  became  subjects  of  England,  that 
is,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  parliamest,  your 
excellency  has  not  explained  to  us      We  conceive 


This  system  of  iniquity,  by  a  strange  kind  of  that,  upon  the  feudal  principles,  all  power  is  in  the 
fatality,  "though  originally  formed  for  an  encamp-  king;  they  afford  us  no  idea  of  parliament.  "The 
ment,  and  for  military  purposes  only,  spread  over  lord  was  in  early  times,  the  legislator  and  judge 


a  great  part  of  Europe;"  and,  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  oppression  and  tyranny,  "was  adopted  by 
princes,  and  wrought  into  their  civil  constitutions;" 
and,  aided  by  the  canon  law,  calculated  by  the 
Roman  Pontiff  to  exalt  himself  above  all  that  is 
called  God,  it  prevailed  to  the  almost  utter  extinc- 
tion of  knowledge,  virtue,  religion  and  liberty  from 
that  part  of  the  earth.  But,  from  the  time  of  the 
reformation,  in  proportion  as  knowledge,  which 
then  darted  its  rays  upon  the  benighted  world, 
increased  and  spread  among  the  people,  they 
grew  impatient  under  this  heavy  yoke;  and  the 
most  virtuous  and  sensible  among  them,  to  whose 
steadfastness  we,  in  this  distant  age  and  climate, 
are  greatly  indebted,  were  determined  to  get  rid 
of  it;  and,  though  they  have  in  a  great  measure 
subdued  its  power  and  influence  in  England,  they 
have  never  yet  totally  eradicated  its  principles. 


Upon  these  principles,  the  king  claimed  an 
absolute  right  to,  and  a  perfect  estate  in,  all  the 
lands  within  his  dominions;  but  how  he  came  by 
this  absolute  right  and  perfect  estate,  is  a  mystery 
which  we  have  never  seen  unravelled,  nor  is  it  our 
business  or  design,  at  present,  to  enquire.  He 
granted  parts  or  parcels  of  it  to  his  friends,  the 
great  men,  and  they  granted  lesser  parcels  to  their 
tenants.  All,  therefore,  derived  their  right  and 
held  their  lands,  upon  these  principles,  mediately 
or  immediately  of  the  king,  which  Mr.  Blackstone, 
however,  calls,  "in  reality,  a  mere  fiction  of  our 
English  tenures." 

By  what  right,  in  nature  and  reason,  the  christian 
princes  in  Europe,  claimed  the  lands  of  heathen 
people,  upon  a  discovery  made  by  any  of  their 


over  all  his  feudatories,"  says  judge  Blackstone. 
By  the  struggle  for  liberty  in  England,  from  the 
days  of  king  John,  to  the  last  happy  revolution, 
the  constitution  has  been  gradually  changing  for 
the  better;  and,  upon  the  more  rational  principles 
that  all  men,  by  nature,  are  in  a  state  of  equality 
in  respect  of  jurisdiction  and  dominion,  power  in 
England  has  been  more  equally  divided.  And 
thus,  also,  in  America,  though  we  hold  our  lands 
agreeably  to  the  feudal  principles  of  the  king,  yet 
our  predecessors  wisely  took  care  to  enter  into 
compact  with  the  king,  that  power  here  should 
also  be  equally  divided,  agreeably  to  the  original 
fundamental  principles  of  the  English  constitution, 
declared  in  Magna  Charta,  and  other  laws  and 
statutes  of  England,  made  to  confirm  them. 

Your  excellency  says,  "you  can  by  no  means 
concede  to  us  that  it  is  now,  or  was,  when  the 
plantations  were  first  granted,  the  prerogative  of 
the  kings  of  England,  to  constitute  a  number  of 
new  governments,  altogether  independent  of  the 
sovereign  authority  of  the  English  empire."  By 
the  feudal  principles,  upon  which  you  say  "all  the 
grants  which  have  been  made-  of  America  are 
founded,  the  constitutions  of  the  emperor  have 
the  force  of  law."  If  our  government  be  considered 
as  merely  feudatory,  we  are  subject  to  the  king's 
absolute  will,  and  there  is  no  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, as  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  British  em- 
pire. Upon  these  principles,  what  could  hinder 
the  king's  constituting  a  number  of  independent 
governments  in  America?  That  king  Charles  the 
I.  did  actually  set  up  a  government  in  this  colony, 
conceding  to  it  powers  of  making  ard  executing 
laws,  without  any  reservation  to  the  English  par- 


subjects,  is  equally  mysterious.    Such,  however,  jliament,  of  authority  to  make  future  laws  binding 
was  the  doctrine  universally  prevailing,  when  the' therein,  is  a  fact  which  your  excellency  has  not 
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vindicate  its  honor,  and  so  is  united  by  a  sort  of 
unequal  confederacy;  or,  lastly,  is  erected  into  a 
separate  commonwealth,  and  assumes  the  same 
rights  with  the  state  it  descended  from."  And 
king  Tullius,  as  quoted  by  the  same  learned  author 
from  Grotius,  says,  "we  look  upon  it  to  be  neither 
truth  nor  justice,  that  mother  cities  ought,  of 
necessity,  and  by  the  law  of  nature,  to  rule  over 
the  colonies." 

Your  excellency  has  misinterpreted  what  wa 
have  said,  "that  no  country,  by  the  common  law, 
was  subject  to  the  laws  or  the  parliament,  but  the 
realm  of  England;"  and  are  pleased  to  tell  us, 
"that  we  have  expressed  ourselves  incautiously." 
We  beg  leave  to  recite  the  words  of  the  judges 
of  England,  in  the  beforemenrioned  case,  to  our 
purpose.  "If  a  king  go  out  of  England  with  a  com* 
pany  of  his  servants,  allegiance  remaineth  among 
his  subjects  and  servants,  although  he  be  out  of 
his  realm,  whereto  his  laws  are  confined."  We 
did  not  mean  to  say,  as  your  excellency  would  sup- 
pose,  that  "the  common  law  prescribes  limits  to 
ihe  extent  of  the  legislative  power,"  though  we 
shall  always  affirm  it  to  be  true,  of  the  law  of  rea- 
son and  natural  equity.  Your  excellency  thinks 
you  have  made  it  appear,  that  the  "colony  of 
Massuchusetts-Bay  is  holden  as  feudatory  of  the 
imperial  crown  of  England;"  and,  therefore,  you 
say,  "10  use  the  words  of  a  very  great  authority  in 
a  case,  in  some  respects  analogous  to  it,"  being 
feudatory,  it  necessarily  follows  that  "it  is  under 
ihe  government  of  the. king's  laws."  Your  excel- 
lency has  not  named  this  authority;  but  we  con- 
ceive his  meaning  must  be,  that,  being  feudatory, 
it  is  under  the  government  of  the  king's  laws 
absolutely;  for,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  feudal 
system  admits  of  no  idea  of  the  authority  of  par- 
liament; and  this  would  have  been  the  case  of  the 
colony,  but  for  the  compact  with  the  king  in  the 
charter. 

Your  excellency  says,  that  "persons  thus  holding 
under  the  crown  of  England,  remain  or  become 
subjects  of  England,"  by  which,  we  suppose  your 
excellency  to  mean,  subject  to  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  parliament,  "to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  fully  as  if  any  of  the  royal  manors,  &.c.  within 
the  realm,  had  been  granted  to  them  upon  the 
like  tenure."  We  apprehend,  with  submission, 
your  excellency  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  our 
allegiance  is  due  to  the  crown  of  England.  Every 
man  swears  allegiance  for  himself,  to  his  own  king, 
in  his  natural  person.     "Every  subject  is  presumed 


disproved,  if  you  have  denied  it.  Nor  have  you 
shewn  that  the  parliament  or  nation  objected  to 
it;  from  whence  we  have  inferred  that  it  was  an 
acknowledged  right.  Avid  we  cannot  conceive, 
why  the  king  has  not  the  same  right  to  alienate 
and  dispose  of  countries  acquired  by  the  discovery 
of  his  subjects,  as  he  has  to  "restore,  upon  a 
treaty  of  peace,  countries  which  have  been  ac- 
quired in  war,"  carried  on  at  the  charge  of  the 
nation;  or  to  "sell  and  deliver  up  any  part  of  his 
dominions  to  a  foreign  prince  or  state,  against  the 
•general  sense  of  the  nation;"  which  is  "an  act  of 
power,"  or  prerogative,  which  your  excellency 
allows.  You  tell  us,  that  "when  any  new  countries 
are  discovered  by  English  subjects,  according  to 
the  general  law  and  usage  of  nations,  they  become 
part  of  the  state."  The  law  Of  nations  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  founded  on  the  law  of  reason.  It  was  the 
saying  of  sir  Edwin  Sandis,  in  the  great  case  of  the 
union  of  the  realm  of  Scotland  with  England,  which 
is  applicable  to  our  present  purpose,  that  "there 
being  no  precedent  for  this  case  in  the  law,  the 
law  is  deficient;  and  the  law  being  deficient,  re- 
course is  to  be  had  to  custom;  and  custom  being 
insufficient,  we  must  recur  to  natural  reason" — the 
greatest  of  all  authorities,  which,  he  adds,  "is  the 
law  of  nations."  The  opinions,  therefore,  and 
determinations  of  the  greatest  sages  and  judges 
of  the  law  in  the  exchequer  chamber,  ought  no* 
to  be  considered  as  decisive  or  binding  in  our  pre- 
sent controversy  with  your  excellency,  any  further 
than  they  are  consonant  to  natural  reason.  If,  how- 
ever, we  were  to  recur  to  such  opinions  and  deter- 
minations, we  should  find  very  great  authorities  in 
our  favor,  to  show  that  the  statutes  of  England 
are  not  binding  on  those  who  are  not  represented 
in  parliament  there.  The  opinion  of  lord  Coke, 
that  Ireland  was  bound  by  statutes  of  England, 
wherein  they  were  named,  if  compared  with  his 
other  writings,  appears  manifestly  to  be  grounded 
upon  a  supposition,  that  Ireland  had,  by  an  act  of 
their  own,  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  consented  to 
be  thus  bound;  and,  upon  any  other  supposition, 
this  opinion  would  be  against  reason;  for  consent 
only  gives  human  laws  their  force.  We  beg  leave, 
upon  what  your  excellency  has  observed  of  the 
colony  becoming  a  part  of  the  state,  to  subjoin  the 
opinions  of  several  learned  civilians,  as  quoted  by 
a  very  able  lawyer  in  this  country.  "Colonies," 
says  Puffendorf,  "are  settled  in  different  methods; 
for,  either  the  colony  continues  a  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth it  was  set  out  from,  or  else  is  obliged 
to  pay  a  dutiful  regard  to  the  mother  common- 
wealth, and  to   be   in   readiness   to  defend  and  !by  law  to  be  sworn  to  the  king,  which  is  to  Kis 
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natural  person,"  says  lord  Coke — Rep.  on  Calvin's  |  is  not  to  be  taxed  in  the  other,  because  laws  ordain 


case.  "The  allegiance  is  due  to  his  natural  body;" 
and,  he  says,  "in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the 
Spencers,  the  father  and  the  son,  to  cover  the 
treason  hatched  in  their  hearts,  invented  this 
damnable  and  damned  opinion,  that  homage  and 
oath  of  allegiance  was  more  by  reason  of  the  king's 
crown,  that  is,  of  his  politic  capacity,  than  by  rea-j  the  mother  state 
son  of  the  person  of  the  king;  upon  which  opinion 
they  inferred  execrable  and  detestable  conse- 
quents." The  judges  of  England,  all  but  one,  in 
the  case  of  the  union  between  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land, declared  that  "allegiance  followeth  the  na- 
tural person,  not  the  politic;"  and,  "to  prove  the 
allegiance  to  be  tied  to  the  body  natural  of  the 
king,  and  not  to  the  body  politic,  the  lord  Cokel 
cited  the  phrases  of  divers  statutes,  mentioning 
our  natural  liege  sovereign."  If,  then,  the  homage ! 
and  allegiance  is  not  to  the  body  politic  of  the 
king,  then  it  is  not  to  him  as  the  head,  or  any  part 
of  that  legislative  authority,  which  your  excellency 
says  "is  equally  extensive  with  the  authority  of 
the  crown  throughout  every  part  of  the  dominion;" 
and  your  excellence's  observations  thereupon  must 


taxes,  impositions,  and  charges,  as  a  discipline  of 
subjection,  particularized  to  every  particular  na- 
tion." Nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more  clear  to 
our  purpose  than  this  decision  of  judges,  perhaps 
as  learned  us  ever  adorned  the  English  nation,  or 
in  favor  of  America,  "m  her  present  controversy  witfr 


Your  excellency  says  that,  by  "our  not  dis- 
tinguishing  between  the  crown  of  England  and 
the  kings  and  queens  of  England,  in  their  personal 
or  natural  capacities,  we  have  been  led  into  a 
fundamental  error."  Upon  this  very  distinction 
we  have  availed  ourselves.  We  have  said,  that 
our  ancestors  considered  the  land,  which  they 
took  possession  of  in  America,  as  out  of  the  bound3 
of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  out  of  the  reach 
and  extent  of  the  laws  of  England;  and  that  the 
king  also,  even  in  the  act  of  granting  the  charter, 
considered  the  territory  as  not  within  the  realm; 
that  the  king  had  an  absolute  right  in  himself  to 
dispose  of  the  lands,  and  that  this  was  not  disputed 
by  the  nation;  nor  could  the  lands,  on  any  solid 


c  .,      „,  ■    ,         _     ,-       ..       ,,     .  ..  grounds,  be  claimed  by  the  nation;  and,  therefore, 

fail.    The  same  judges  mention  the  allegiance  of  &  . 


a  subject  to  the  k'mgs  of  England,  who  is  out  of 
the  reach  and  extent  of  the  laws  of  England,  which 
is  perfectly  reconciieable  with  the  principles  of 
our  ancestors,  quoted  before  fromyour  excellency's 
history,  but,  upon  your  excellency's  principles,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  absurdity.  The  judges,  speaking 
of  a  subject,  say,  "although  his  birth  was  out  of 
the  bounds  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  out  of 
the  reach  and  extent  of  the  laws  of  England,  yet, 
if  it  were  within  the  allegiance  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, &c.  Normandy,  Aquitain,  Gascoign,  and  other 
places,  within  the  limits  of  France,  and,  conse- 
quently, out  of  the  realm  or  bounds  of  the  kingdom 
of  England,  were  in  subjection  to  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land." And  the  judges  say,  "Rex  et  Regnum,  be 
not  so  relatives,  as  a  king  can  be  king  but  of  one 
kingdom,  which  clearly  holdeth  not,  but  that  his 
kingly  power  extending  to  divers  nations  and  king- 
doms,  all  owe  him  equal  subjection,  and  are  equally 
born  to  the  benefit  of  his  protection,-  and  although 
he  is  to  govern  them  by  their  distinct  laws,  yet 
any  one  of  the  people  coming  into  the  other,  is 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  wheresoever  he 
cometh."  So  they  are  not  to  be  deemed  aliens, 
as  your  excellency  in  your  speech  supposes,  in 
any  of  the  dominions,  all  which  accords  with  the 
principles  our  ancestors  held.     "And  he  is  to  bear 


our  ancestors  received  the  lands,  by  grant,  from 
the  king;  and,  at  the  same  time,  compacted  with 
him,  and  promised  him  homage  and  allegiance,  not 
in  his  public  or  politic,  but  natural  capacity  only. 
if  it  be  difficult  for  us  to  show  how  the  king  ac- 
quired a  title  to  this  country  in  his  natural  capacity, 
or  separate  from  his  relation  to  his  subjects,  which 
we  confess*  yet  we  conceive  it  will  be  equally 
difficult  for  your  excellency  to  show  how  the  body 
politic  and  nation  of  England  acquired  it.  Our 
ancestors  supposed  it  was  acquired  by  neither; 
and,  therefore,  they  declared,  as  we  have  before 
quoted  fromyour  history,  that,  saving  their  actual 
purchase  from  the  natives  of  the  soil,  the  dominion, 
the  lordship,  and  sovereignty,  they  had,  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man,  no  right  and  title  to  what  they 
possessed.  How  much  clearer  then,  in  natural  rea- 
son and  equity,  must  our  title  be,  who  hold  estates 
dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of  our  own,  as  well 
as  our  ancestors  labor,  and  defended  by  them  with- 
treasure  and  blood. 

Your  excellency  has  been  pleased  to  confirm*, 
rather  than  deny  or  confute,  a  piece  of  history, 
which,  you  say,  we  took  from  an  anonymous  pam- 
phlet, and  by  which  you  "fear  we  have  been  too 
easily  misled."  It  may  be  gathered  from  your 
own  declaration,  and  other  authorities,  besides  the 


the  burden  of  taxes  of  the  place  where  he  cometh,  anonymous  pamphiet,  that  the  house  of  commons- 
but  bring  in  one,  or  for  his  lirelinood  in  one,  he!  j^  exception,  not  at  the  king's  having  made  an 
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absolute  grant  of  the  territory,  but  at  the  claim 
of  an  exclusive  right  to  the  fishery  on  the  banks 
and  sea  coast,  by  virtue  of  the  patent.  At  this 
you  say  "the  house  of  commons  was  alarmed,  and 
-a  bill  was  brought  in  for  allowing  a  free  fishery." 
And,  upon  this  occasion,  your  excellency  allows 
that  "one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  declared,  that 
the  plantations  were  not  annexed  to  the  crown, 
and  so  were  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  parlia- 
ment." If  we  should  concede  to  what  your  excel- 
lency supposes  might  possibly,  or,  "perhaps,"  be 
the  case,  that  the  secretary  made  this  declaration 
"as  his  own  opinion,"  the  event  showed  that  it 
was  the  opinion  of  the  king  too,-  for  it  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  upon  any  other  principle,  that  he 
would  have  denied  his  royal  assent  to  a  bill,  funned 
for  no  other  purpose,  but  to  grsnt  his  subjects 
in  England  the  privilege  of  fishing  on  the  sea 
coasts  in  America.  The  account  published  by  sh- 
Ferdinando  Gorges  himself,  of  the  proceedings  of 
parliament  on  this  occasion,  your  excellency  thinks 
•will  remove  all  doubt  of  the  sense  of  the  nation, 
and  of  the  patentees  of  this  patent  or  charter,  in 
1620.  "This  narrative,"  you  say,  "has  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth  and  sincerity,"  which  we  do  not 
deny;  and,  to  us,  it  carries  this  conviction  with  it, 
that  "what  was  objected"  in  parliament,  was  the 
exclusive  claim  of  fishing  only.  Kis  imagining  that 
he  had  satisfied  the  house,  after  divers  attendances, 
that  the  planting  a  colony  was  of  much  more  con- 
sequence than  a  simple  disorderly  course  of  fish- 
ing, is  sufficient  for  our  conviction.  We  know 
that  the  nation  was  at  that  time  alarmed  with 
apprehensions  of  monopolies;  and,  if  the  patent  of 
New  England  was  presented  by  the  two  houses  as 
a  grievance,  it  did  not  show,  as  your  excellency 
supposes,  "the  sense  they  thea  had  of  their  au- 
thority over  this  new  acquired  territory,"  but  only 
their  sense  of  the  grievance  of  a  monopoly  of  the 
sea. 

We  are  happy  to  hear  your  excellency  say,  that 
"our  remarks  upon,  and  construction  of  the  words, 
not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  are  much 
the  same  with  those  of  the  council."  It  serves  to 
confirm  us  in  our  opinion,  in  what  we  take  to  be 
the  most  important  matter  of  difference  between 
your  excellency  and  the  two  houses:  After  saying, 
that  the  statute  of  7th  and  8th  of  William  and 
Mary  favors  the  construction  of  the  words,  as 
intending  such  laws  of  England  as  are  made  more 
immediately  to  respect  us,  you  tell  us,  that  "the 
province  agent,  Mr.  Dummer,  in  his  much  applaud- 
ed defence,  says  that  then  a  law  of  the  plantations 


may  be  said  to  be  repugnant  to  a  law  made  in 
Great  Britain,  when  it  flatly  contradicts  it,  so  f.u 
as  the  law  made  there  mentions  and  relates  to 
the  plantations."  This  is  plain  and  obvious  to  com. 
mon  sense,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  denied.  But, 
if  your  excellency  would  read  a  page  or  two  fur- 
ther, in  that  excellent  defence,  you  will  see  that 
he  mentions  this  as  the  sense  of  the  phrase,  as 
taken  from  an  act  of  parliament,  rather  than  as 
the  sense  he  would  choose  himself  to  put  upon  it j 
and  he  expressly  designs  to  show,  in  vindication  of 
the  charter,  that,  in  that  sense  of  the  words,  there 
never  was  a  law  made  in  the  plantations  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain.  He  gives  another 
construction,  much  more  likely  to  be  the  true  intent 
of  the  words,  namely,  "that  the  patentees  shall  not 
presume,  under  color  of  their  particular  charters, 
to  make  any  laws  inconsistent  with  the  great  char- 
ter, and  other  laws  of  England,  by  which  the  lives, 
liberties,  and  properties  of  Englishmen  are  secur- 
ed." This  is  the  sense  in  which  our  ancestors 
understood  the  words;  and,  therefore,  they  are 
unwilling  to  conform  to  the  acts  of  trade,  and 
disregarded  them  till  they  made  provision  to  give 
them  force  in  the  colony,  by  a  law  of  their  own* 
saying,  that  "the  laws  of  England  did  not  reach 
America;  and  those  acts  were  an  invasion  of  theie 
rights,  liberties,  and  properties,"  because  they 
were  not  "represented  in  parliament."  The  right 
of  being  governed  by  laws,  which  were  made  by 
persons  in  whose  election  they  had  a  voice,  they 
looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of  English  liberties. 
By  the  compact  with  the  king,  in  the  charter,  they 
were  to  be  as  free  in  Ana-erica  as  they  would  have 
been  if  they  had  remained  within  the  realm;  and, 
therefore,  they  freely  asserted  that  they  "were  to 
be  governed  by  laws  made  by  themselves,  and  by 
officers  chosen  by  themselves."  Mr.  Dummer  says, 
"it  seems  reasonable  enough  to  think  that  the 
crown,"  and,  he  might  have  added,  our  ancestors, 
"intended  by  thi3  injunction  to  provide  for  all  its 
subjects,  that  they  might  not  be  oppressed  by 
arbitrary  power;  but,  being  still  subjects,  they 
should  be  protected  by  the  same  mild  laws,  and 
enjoy  the  same  happy  government,  as  if  they  con- 
tinued within  the  realm."  And,  considering  the 
words  of  the  charter  in  this  light,'he  looks  upon 
them  as  designed  to  be  a  fence  igainst  oppression 
and  despotic  power.  But  the  construction  which 
your  excellency  puts  upon  the  words,  reduces  us 
to  a  state  of  vassalage,  and  exposes  us  to  oppres* 
sion-and  despotic  power,  whenever  a  parliament 
shall  see  fit  to  make  laws  for  that  purpose,  and  put 
them  in  execution. 
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We  flatter  ourselves  that,  from  the  large  extracts 
we  have  made  from  your  excellency's  history  of 
the  colony,  it  appears  evidently  that,  under  both 
charters,  it  hath  been  the.  sense  of  the  people  and 
of  the  government,  that  they  were  not  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  parliament.     We  pray  you  again  to 
turn  to  those  quotations,  and  our  observations  up- 
on them;  and  we  wish  to  have  your  excellency's 
judicious  remarks.     When  we  adduced  that  his- 
tory, to  prove  that  the  seniiments  of  private  per 
sons   of  influence,    four  or  five  years   after  the 
restoration,  were  very  different  from  what  your 
excellency   apprehended   them  to   be,  when  you 
delivered  your  speech,  you  seem  to  concede  to  it, 
by  telling  us,  "it  was,  as  you  take  it,  from  the  prin- 
ciples imbibed  in  those  times  of  anarchy,  (preced- 
ing the  restoration,)  that  they  disputed  the   au- 
thority, of  parliament;"  but,  you  add,  "the  govern- 
ment would  not  venture  to  dispute  it."     We  find, 
in  the  same  history,  a  quotation  from  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Stoughton,  dated  seventeen  years  after  the 
restoration,  mentioning  "the  country's  not  taking 
notice  of  the  acts  of  navigation,  to  observe  them." 
And  it  was,  as  we  take  it,  after  that  time  that  the 
government  declared,  in  a  letter  to  their  agents, 
that  they  had  not  submitted  to  them;  and  they 
ventured  to'"dispute"  the  jurisdiction,  asserting 
that  they  apprehended  the  acts  to  be  an  invasion 
of  the  rights,  liberties,  and  properties  of  the  sub- 
jects of  his  majesty  in  the  colony,  they  not  being 
represented  in  parliament,  and  that  "the  laws  of 
England  did  not  reach  America."     It  very  little 
avails  in  proof,  that  they  conceded  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  parliament,  their  telling  the  commis 
sioners,  "that  the  act  of  navigntion  had  for  some 
years  before  been  observed  here;  that  they  knew 
not  of  its  being  greatly   violated;  and  that  such 
laws  as  appeared  to  be  against  if,  were  repealed." 
It  may  as  truly  be  said  now,  that  the  revenue  acts 
are  observed  by  some  of  the  people  of  this  pro 
vince;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  government 
and  people  of  this  province  have  conceded  that 
the  parliament  had  authority  to  make  such  acts 
to  be  observed  here.    Neither  does  their  declara- 
tion to  the  commissioners,  that  such  laws  as  ap- 
peared to  be  against  the  act  of  navigation,   were 
repealed,  prove  their  concession  of  the  authority  of 
parliament,  by  any  means,  so  much  as  their  making 
provision  for  giving  force  to  an  act  of  parliament 
within  this  province,  by  a  deliberate  and  solemn 
act  or  law  of  their  own,  proves  the  contrary. 

You  tell  us,  that  "the  government,  four  or  five 
years  before  the  charter  was  vacated,  more  ex. 


plicitly,"  that  is,  than  by  a  conversation  with  the 
commissioners,  "acknowledged  the  authority  of 
parliament,  and  voted  that  their  governor  should 
take  the  oath  required  of  him,  faithfully  to  do  and 
perform  all  matters  and  things  enjoined  him  by 
the  acts  of  trade."  But  does  this,  may  it  please 
your  excellency,  show  their  explicit  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  authority  of  parliament?  Does  it  not 
rather  show  directly  the  contrary?  For,  what 
could  there  be  for  their  vote,  or  authority,  to  re- 
quire  him  to  take  the  oath  already  required  of 
him  by  the  act  of  parliament,  unless  both  he  and 
they,  judged  that  an  act  of  parliament  was  not  of 
force  sufficient  to  bind  him  to  take  such  oath? — 
We  do  not  deny,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  fully 
persuaded,  that  your  excellency's  principles  in  go- 
vernments are  still  of  the  same  with  what  they  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  history;  for  you  there  say,  that 
"the  passing  this  law,  plainly  shows  the  wrong 
sense  they  had  of  the  relation  they  stood  unto  Eng- 
land." But  vvc  are  from  hence  convinced,  that 
your  excellency,  when  you  wrote  the  history,  was 
of  our  mind  in  this  respect,  that  our  ancestors,  in 
passing  the  law,  discovered  their  opinion,  that  they 
were  without  the  jurisdiction  of  parliament;  for  it 
was  upon  this  principle  alone,  they  shewed  the 
wrong  sense  they  had,  in  your  excellency's  opinion, 
of  the  relatios  they  stood  unto  England. 


Your  excellency,  in  your  second  speech,  conde- 
scends to  point  oqt  to  us  the  acts  and  doings  of 
the  general  assembly,  which  relates  to  acts  of  par- 
liament, which,  you  think,  "demonstrates  that  they 
have  been  acknowledged  by  the  assembly,  or  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  people,"  neither  of  which,  in  our 
opinion,  shows  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  nation, 
and  our  predecessors,  when  they  first  took  posses- 
sion of  this  plantation,  or  colony,  by  a  grant  and 
charter  from  the  crown,  that  they  were  to  remain 
subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  English 
parliament. 

Your  excellency  seems  chiefly  to  rely  upon  our 
ancestors,  after  the  revolution,  "proclaiming  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  in  the  room  of  king 
James,"  and  taking  the  oaths  to  them,  "the  altera- 
tion of  the  form  of  oaths,  from  time  to  time,"  and 
finally,  "the  establishment  of  the  form,  which 
every  one  of  us  has  complied  with,  as  the  charter, 
in  express  terms,  requires  and  makes  our  duty." 
We  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  a  point  in 
dispute,  whether  the  kings  of  England  were  ipso 
facto  kings  in,  and  over,  this  colony,  or  province. 
The  compact  was  made  between  king  Charles 
the  L  his  heifs  and  successors,  and  the  governor 
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and  company,  their  heirs  and  successors.  It  is 
easy,  upon  this  principle,  to  account  for  the  ac- 
knowledgment of,  and  submission  to,  king  William 
and  queen  Mary,  as  successors  of  Charles  the  I.  iii 
the  room  of  king  James;  besides,  it  is  to  be  con 
sidered,  that  the  people  in  the  colony,  as  well  as 
in  England,  had  suffered  under  the  tyrant  J.*rnes, 
by  which  he  had  alike  forfeited  his  right  to  reign 
over  both.  There  had  been  a  revolution  here,  as 
well  as  in  England.  The  eyes  of  the  people  here 
were  upon  William  and  Mary;  and  the  news  of 
their  being  proclaimed  in  England  was,  as  your 
excellency's  history  tells  us,  "the  most  joyful  news 
ever  received  in  New  England."  And,  if  they 
were  not  proclaimed  here,  "by  virtue  of  an  act  of 
the  colony,"  it  was,  as  we  think  may  be  concluded 
from  the  tenor  of  your  history,  with  the  general  or 
universal  consent  of  the  people,  as  apparently  as 
if  "such  act  had  passed."  It  is  consent  alone  that 
makes  any  human  laws  binding;  and,  as  a  learned 
author  observes,  a  purely  voluntary  submission  to 
an  act,  because  it  is  highly  in  our  favor  and  for  our 
benefit,  is  in  all  equity  and  justice,  to  be  deemed 
as  not  at  all  proceeding  from  the  right  we  include 
in  the  legislators,  that  they  thereby  obtain  an  au- 
thority over  us,  and  that  ever  hereafter,  we  must 
obey  them  of  duty.  We  would  observe,  that  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  general  assembly  of  this 
province,  since  the  present  charter,  was  an  act 
requiring  the  taking  the  oaths  mentioned  in  an  act 
of  parliament,  to  which  you  refer  us.  For  what 
purpose  was  this  act  of  the  assembly  passed,  if  it 
was  the  sense  of  the  legislators  that  the  act  of  par- 
liament was  in  force  in  the  province?  And,  at  the 
same  time,  another  act  was  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  other  oaths  necessary  to  be  taken,  both 
which  acts  have  the  royal  sanction,  and  are  now 
in  force.  Your  excellency  says,  that  when  the 
colony  applied  to  king  William  for  a  second  char- 
ter, they  knew  the  oath  the  king  had  taken,  which 
was  to  govern  them  according  to  the  statutes  in  par- 
liament, and  (which  your  excellency  here  omits,) 
the  laws  and  customs  of  the  same.  By  the  laws 
and  customs  of  parliament,  the  people  of  England 
freely  debate  and  consent  to  such  statutes  as  are 
made  by  themselves,  or  their  chosen  representa- 
tives. This  is  a  law,  or  custom,  which  all  man- 
kind may  justly  challenge  as  their  inherent  right. 
According  to  this  law,  the  king  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  govern  us.  Your  excellency,  upon  recol- 
lection, surely  will  not  infer  from  hence,  that  it 
was  the  sense  of  our  predecessors  that  there  was 
to  remain  a  supremacy  in  the  English  parliament, 
or  a  full  power  and  authority  to  make  laws  binding 


upon  •>  ,  in  ail  cases  whatever,  in  that  parliament, 
where  we  cannot  debate  and  deliberate  upon  the 
necessity  or  expediency  of  any  law,  and,  conse- 
quently, without  our  consent;  and,  as  it  may  proba- 
bly happen,  destructive  of  the  first  law  of  society, 
the  good  of  the  whole.  You  tell  us  that,  "after 
the  assumption  of  all  the  powers  of  government,  by 
virtue  of  the  new  charter,  an  act  passed  for  the 
reviving,  for  a  limited  time,  all  the  local  laws  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  New  Plymouth,  re- 
spectively, not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England. 
And,  at  the  same  session,  an  act  passed  establish- 
ing naval  officers,  that  all  undue  trading,  con- 
trary to  an  act  of  parliament,  may  be  prevented." 
Among  the  acts  that  were  then  revived,  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  was  that,  whereby  provision 
was  made  to  give  force  to  this  act  of  parliament 
in  the  province.  The  establishment,  therefore,  of 
the  naval  officers,  was  to  aid  the  execution  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  for  the  observance  of  which, 
within  the  colony,  the  assembly  had  before  made 
provision,  after  free  debates,  with  their  own  con- 
sent, and  by  their  own  act. 

The  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  1741,  for  putting 
an  end  to  several  unwarrantable  schemes,  mention- 
ed by  your  excellency,  was  designed  for  the  general 
good;  and,  if  the  validity  of  it  was  not  disputed, 
it  cannot  be  urged  as  a  concession  of  the  supreme 
authority,  to  make  laws  binding  on  us  in  all  cases 
whatever.  But,  if  the  design  of  it  was  for  the  ge- 
neral benefit  of  the  province,  it  was,  in  one  respect 
at  least  greatly  complained  of  by  the  persons  rnor« 
immediately  affected  by  it;  and  to  remedy  the  in- 
convenience, the  legislature  of  this  province  pusse! 
an  act,  directly  militating  with  it;  winch  is  the 
strongest  evidence  that,  although  tiiey  may  have 
submitted,  siib  silentic,  to  some  acts  of  parliament 
that  they  conceived  might  operate  for  their  bene- 
fit, they  did  not  conceive  themselves  bound  by  any 
of  its  acts  which,  they  judged,  would  operate  tr» 
the  injury  even  of  individuals. 

Your  excellency  has  not  thought  proper  to  at- 
tempt to  confute  the  reasoning  of  a  learned  writer 
on  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations,  quoted  by  us, 
on  this  occason,  to  shew  that  the  authority  of  the 
legislature  does  not  extend  so  far  as  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  constitution.  We  are  unhappy  in 
not  having  your  remarks  upon  the  reasoning  of 
that  great  man;  and,  until  it  is  confuted,  we  shall 
remain  of  the  opinion,  that  the  fundamentals  of  the 
constitution  being  excepted  from  the  commission 
of  the  legislators,  none  of  the  acts  or  doings  of  the 
general  assembly,  however  deliberate  and  sc^sruR, 
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could  avail  to  change  tkem,  if  the  people  have  not) 
in  very  express  terms,  given  them  the  power  to  do 
it;  and  that,  much  less  ought  their  acts  and  doings, 
however  numerous,  which  barely  refer  to  acts  of 
parliament  made  expressly  to  relate  to  us,  to  be 
taken  as  an  acknowledgment  that  we  are  subject 
to  the  supreme  authority  of  parliament. 

"We  shall  sum  up  our  own  sentiments  in  the 
words  of  that  learned  wrrter,  Mr.  Hooker,  in  his 
ecclesiastical  policy,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Locke. — 
•'The  lawful  power  of  making  laws  to  command 
whole  political  societies  of  men,  belonging  so  pro- 
perly to  the  same  entire  societies,  that  for  any 
prince  or  potentate  of  what  kind  soever,  to  exer- 
cise the  same  of  himself,  and  not  from  express 
commission,  immediately  and  personally  received 
from  God,  is  no  better  than  mere  tyranny.  Laws, 
therefore,  they  are  not,  which  public  approbation 
hath  not  made  so;  for  laws  human,  of  what  kind 
soever,  are  available  by  consent."  "Since  men, 
naturally,  have  no  full  and  perfect  power  to  com- 
mand whole  politic  multitudes  of  men,  therefore, 
utterly  without  our  consent,  we  could  in  such  sort, 
be  at  no  man's  commandment  living.  And  to  be 
commanded,  we  do  not  consent,  when  that  society, 
whereof  we  be  a  party,  hath  at  any  time  before 
consented."  We  think  your  excellency  has  not 
proved,  either  that  the  colony  is  a  part  of  the  politic 
society  of  England,  or  that  it  has  ever  consented 
that  the  parliament  of  England  or  Great  Britain, 
should  make  laws  binding  upon  us,  in  all  cases, 
whether  made  expressly  to  refer  to  us  or  not. 

We  cannat  help,  before  we  conclude,  expressing 
our  great  concern,  that  your  excellency  has  thus 
repeatedly,  in  a  manner,  insisted  upon  our  free 
sentiments  on  matters  of  so  delicate  a  nature  and 
weighty  importance.  The  question  appears  to  us 
to  be  no  other,  than  whether  we  are  the  subjects 
of  absolute  unlimited  power,  or  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, formed  on  the  principles  of  the  English  con 
stitution.  If  your  excellency's  doctrine  be  true, 
the  people  of  this  province  hold  their  lands  of  the 
crown  and  people  of  England;  and  their  lives,  liber- 
ties, and  properties,  are  at  their  disposal;  and  that, 
even  by  compact  and  their  own  consent,  they 
were  subject  to  the  king,  as  the  head  alleriua populi 
of  another  people,  in  whose  legislature  they  have 
no  voice  or  interest.  They  are,  indeed,  said  to  have 
a  constitution  and  a  legislature  of  their  own;  but 
your  excellency  has  explained  it  into  a  mere  phan- 
tom; limited,  controled,  superseded,  and  nullified 
at  the  will  of  another.  Is  this  the  constitution 
which  so  charmed  our  ancestors,  that,  as  your  ex- 


cellency has  informed  us,  they  kept  a  day  of  solemn 
thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  when  they  received 
it?  And  were  they  men  of  so  little  discernment, 
such  children  in  understanding,  as  to  please  them- 
selves with  the  imagination,  that  they  were  blessed 
with  the  same  rights  and  liberties  which  natural 
born  subjects  in  England  enjoyed,  when,  at  the 
same  time,  they  had  fully  consented  to  be  ruled 
and  ordered  by  a  legislature,  a  thousand  leagues 
distant  from  them,  which  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their  circumstances, 
if  concerned  for  their  interest,  and  in  which  they 
cannot  be  in  any  sense  represented? 

[The  committee  who  reported  the  above,  were 
Mr.  Cushing,  (the  speaker,)  Mr.  S.  Adams,  Mr. 
Hancock,  Mr.  Phillips,  major  Foster,  col.  Bowers, 
Mr.  Hobson,  col.  Thayer,  and  Mr.  Denny.] 

Massachusetts  resolutions. —  On  motion  of  Mr.  S. 

Adams,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted,  110 

to  4,  May  28,  1773. 

Whereas,  the  speaker  hath  communicated  to  this- 
house,  a  letter  from  the  truly  respectable  house  of 
Burgesses,  in  his  majesty's  ancient  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia, enclosing  a  copy  of  the  resolves  entered  into 
by  them,  on  the  12th  of  March  last,  and  request- 
ing that  a  committee  of  this  house  may  be  appoint- 
ed to  communicate,  from  time  to  time,  with  a  cor- 
responding committee,  then  appointed  by  the  said 
house  of  Burgesses  in  Virginia: 

And,  whereas  this  house  is  fully  sensible  of  the 
necessity  and  importance  of  a  union  of  the  several 
colonies  in  America,  at  a  time  when  it  clearly  ap» 
pears,  iliat  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all  are  sys- 
tematically invaded;  in  order  that  the  joint  wisdom 
of  the  whole  may  be  employed  in  consulting  their 
common  safety: 

Resolved,  That  this  house  have  a  very  grateful 
sense  of  the  obligations  they  are  under  to  the  house 
of  Burgesses,  in  Virginia,  for  the  vigilance,  firm- 
ness and  wisdom,  which  they  have  discovered,  at 
all  times,  in  support  of  the  rights  _and  liberties  of 
the  American  colonies;  and  do  heartily  concur  with 
them  in  their  said  judicious  and  spirited  resolves. 

Resolved,  That  a  standing  committee  of  corres- 
pondence and  enquiry  be  appointed,  to  consist  of 
fifteen  members,  any  eight  of  whom  to  be  a  quorum; 
whose  business  it  shall  be,  to  obtain  the  most  early 
and  authentic  intelligence  of  all  such  acts  and 
resolutions  of  the  British  parliament,  or  proceed- 
ings of  administrations  as  may  relate  to,  or  affect 
the  British  colonies  in  America,  and  to  keep  up 
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and  maintain,  a  correspondence  and  communica 
tioii  with  our  sister  colonies,  respecting  these  im- 
portant considerations;  and  the  result  of  such  their 
proceedings,  from  time  to  time,  to  lay  before  the 
house. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  said 
committee,  that  they  do,  without  delay,  inform 
themselves  particularly  of  the  principles  and  au- 
thority, on  which  was  constituted  a  court  of  en 


by  parliament,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  general 
assemblies  of  this  continent,  on  the  other,  greatly 
militates,  and  is  productive  of  this  unhappy  conten- 
tion, think  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  both,  and  particularly  of  the  colonies,  that 
the  constitutional  powers  and  rights  of  each,  be 
enquired  into,  delineated  and  fully  ascertained. 

That  his   majesty's    subjects    of  America,  are 
entitled  to  the  same  rights  and  liberties  as  those 


quiry,  held  in  Rhode  Island,  said  to  be  vested  withjof  Great  Britain,  and  that  these  ought,  in  justice, 

by  the  constitution,  to  be  as  well  guaranteed  and 
secured,  to  the  one,  as  to  the  other,  are  too  ap- 
parent to  be  denied. 


powers  to  transport  persons,  accused  of  offences 
committed  in  America,  to  places  beyond  the  seas 
to  be  tried.* 

Resolved,  That  the  said  committee  be  further 
instructed  to  prepare  and  report  to  this  house,  a 
draft  of  a  very  respectful  answer  to  the  letter, 
received  from  the  speaker  of  the  honorable  house 
of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  and  another,  to  a  letter 
received  from  the  speaker  of  the  honorable  house 
of  representatives,  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island; 
also,  a  circular  letter  to  the  speakers  of  the  several 
other  houses  of  assembly,  on  this  continent,  enclos- 
ing the  aforesaid  resolves,  and  requesting  them  to 
lay  the  same  before  their  respective  assemblies,  in 
confidence,  that  they  will  readily  and  cheerfully 
comply  with  the  wise  and  salutary  resolves  of  the 
house  of  Burgesses,  in  Virginia. 

[The  committee  of  correspondence,  chosen  in 
pursuance  of  the  resolves  aforesaid,  were  Mr. 
Gushing,  (the  speaker,)  Mr.  S.  Adams,  hon.  John 
Hancock,  Mr.  William  Phillips,  captain  William 
Heath,  hon.  Joseph  Hawley,  James  Warren,  esq. 
R.  Derby,  jun.  esq.  Mr.  Elbridge  Gerry,  J.  Bowers, 
esq.  Jedediah  Foster,  esq.  Daniel  Leonard,  esq. 
captain  T.  Gardner,  capt.  Jonathan  Greenleafi  and 
J.  Prescott,  esq] 


Letter  from  the  house  of  representatives,  addressed 
to  the  speakers  of  the  several  houses  of  assembly,  on 
the  continent. 

Bostow,  June  3,  1773. 

Sin — The  house  of  representatives,  of  this  pro- 
vince, being  earnestly  attentive  to  the  controversy 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  and  con 
s^dering  that  the  authority  claimed  and  exercised 


It  is,  by  this  house,  humbly  conceived,  to  be 
likewise  undeniable,  that  the  authority  assumed, 
and  now  forcibly  exercised  by  parliament,  over 
the  colonies,  is  utterly  subversive  of  freedom  in 
the  latter;  and  that,  while  his  majesty's  loyal  sub- 
jects in  America  have  the  mortification,  daily,  to 
see  new  abridgements  of  their  rights  and  liberties-, 
they  have  not  the  least  security  for  those  which 
at  present  remain.  Were  the  colonists  only  af- 
fected by  a  legislature,  subject  to  their  control, 
they  would,  even  then,  have  no  other  security  than 
belongs  to  them  by  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the 
English  constitution;  but  should  the  authority, 
now  claimed  by  parliament,  be  fully  supported  by 
power,  or  submitted  to  by  the  colonies,  it  appears 
to  this  house  that  there  will  be  an  end  to  liberty 
in  America;  and  that  the  colonists  will  then  change 
the  name  of  freemen  for  that  of  slaves. 

In  order  to  adjust  and  settle  these  important 
concerns,  the  free  and  magnanimous  Burgesses  of 
Virginia  have  proposed  a  method  for  uniting  the 
councils  of  its  sister  colonies;  and  it  appearing  to 
this  house  to  be  a  measure  very  wise  and  salutary, 
is  cheerfully  received  and  heartily  adopted. 


*In  consequence  of  burning  the  Gaspee,  a  British 
armed  vessel,  which  had  greatly  harassed  the 
navigation  of  linotie  Island,  a  court  of  enquiry  was 
appointed,  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  to  be 
holden  at  Newport.  They  met  once  and  again, 
but  finally  dissolved,  without  doing  any  thing  im- 
portant. It  was  supposed  that  many  persons, 
suspected  of  burning  the  Gaspee,  would  have  been 
sent  to  England  for  trial. 


With  great  respect  for  your  honorable  assembly, 
and  in  confidence,  that  a  matter,  which  so  nearly 
affects  the  safety  of  each  colony,  will  be  assisted 
by  its  wise  councils,  permit  this  house  to  enclose 
a  copy  of  resolutions,  la1 ely  entered  into  here,  and 
to  request  you  to  communicate  the  same  at  a  con» 
venient  opportunity. 

THOMAS  CUSHING,  speaker. 

[June  2,  1773,  the  galleries  having  been  cleared, 
Dy  a  vote  of  the  house,  Mr.  S.  Adams  observed, 
"that  he  perceived  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
much  agitated  by  a  report,  that  letters  of  an  ex- 
traordinary nature  had  been  written  and  sent  to 
England,  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  thte  province-. 
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that  he  had  obtained  certain  letters,  with  different  ibeen  made  by  all  his  governors,  ever  since  its  first 


signatures,  with  the  consent  of  the  gentleman, 
from  whom  he  received  them,  that  they  should 
be  read  in  the  house,  under  certain  restrictions, 
r.amely,  that  the  said  letters  be  neither  printed  nor 
copied,  in  whole,  or  in  part," — and  lie  accordingly 
offered  them  for  the  consideration  of  the  house. 
A  vote  then  passed,  that  the  letters  be  read;  and 
they  were  read  accordingly:  being  signed,  Thomas 
Hutchinson,  Andrew  Oliver,  Charles  Paxton,  Ro- 
bert Aucbmuty,  &c.  The  whole  house  was  then 
resolved  into  a  committee,  to  take  said  letters 
into  consideration,  and  the  house  adjourned  to  the 
afternoon.  Mr.  Hancock,  from  the  committee  of 
the  whole  house,  reported,  that  the  committee 
were  of  opinion,  the  tendency  and  design  of  the 
said  letters  was  to  overthrow  the  constitution  of 
this  government,  and  to  introduce  arbitrary  power 
into  the  province,  and  the  report  was  accepted, 
101  to  5.  A  committee  of  nine  wap,  thereupon, 
chosen,  to  consider  what  was  proper  to  be  done,  in 
reference  to  the  letters  aforesaid;  and  the  speaker, 
(Mr.  Cushing,)  Mr.  Admas,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Gor 
ham,  Mr.  Pickering,  maj.  Hawley,  col.  Warren,  Mr. 
Payne  and  major  Poster,  were  chosen.] 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  TWO 
HOUSES,  JANUARY    26,   1774.  ' 

Gentlemen  of  the  council,  and  i 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
The  judicial  proceedings  of  the  governor  and 
council,  as  the  supreme  court  of  Probate,  and  as 
the  court  for  determining  in  cases  of  marriage  and! 
divorce,  having  been  impeded  in  many  instances, 
where  the  opinion  of  the  governor  has  been  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  majority  of  councellors 
present,  the  governor  having  always  considered 
his  consent  as  necessary  to  every  judicial  act.  In 
the  year  1771,  I  stated  the  arguments,  as  well 
against  as  for  the  claim  of  the  governor;  and  his 
majesty  having  been  pleased  to  order  the  case  thus 
3tated,  to  be  laid  before  the  lords  of  his  majesty's 
most  honorable  privy  council,  I  am  now  able  to 
inform  you,  that  it  has  been  signified  to  me,  to  be 
his  majesty's  pleasure,  that  I  do  acquiesce  in  the 
determination  of  the  majority  of  counsellors  pre- 
sent, voting  as  a  court  for  proving  wills  and  ad- 
ministration, and  deciding  controversies  concern- 
ing marriage  and  divorce,  although  I  should  differ 
in  opinion  from  that  majority.  This  order  more 
immediately  respects  the  council;  nevertheless, 
the  tender  regard  which  his  majesty  has  shewn  for 
the  interest  and  convenience  of  his  subjects,  in  a 


publication,  make  it  proper  for  me  to  communicate 
the  order  to  both  houses. 

I  am  required  to  signify  to  you  his  majesty's 
disapprobation  of  the  appointment  of  committees 
of  correspondence,  in  various  instances,  which  sit, 
and  act,  during  the  recess  of  the  general  court,  by 
prorogation. 

T.  HUTCHINSON. 

EXTRACT   FROM    THE    ANSWER    OF    THE    HOUSE     OF    RE- 
PRESENTATIVES TO  THE   GOVERNOR, 

February  5,  1774. 
JMay  it  please  your  excellency, 

It  affords  great  satisfaction  to  this  house  to  find, 
that  his  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  put  an  end  to 
an  undue  claim,  heretofore  made  by  the  governors 
of  this  province,  grounded  upon  a  supposition 
that  the  consent  of  the  chair  was  necessary  to  the 
validity  of  the  judicial  acts  of  the  governor  and 
council.  Whereby  their  proceedings,  when  sitting 
as  the  supreme  court  of  Probate,  and  as  the  court 
for  determining  in  cases  of  marriage  and  divorce, 
have  been  so  often  impeded.  The  royal  order, 
that  the  governor  shall  acquiesce  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  council,  respects  not 
the  council  only,  but  the  body  of  the  people  of 
this  province.  And  his  majesty  has  therein  shewed 
his  regard  to  justice,  as  well  as  the  interest  and 
convenience  of  his  subjecis,  in  rescuing  a  clause 
in  the  charter  from  a  construction  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  house,  was  repugnant  to  the  express 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  charter,  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  a  court  of  justice,  and  dangerous  to  the 
rights  and  property  of  the  subject. 

Your  excellency  is  pleased  to  inform  the  two 
houses,  that  you  are  required  to  signify  to  them 
his  majesty's  disapprobation  of  the  appointment 
of  committees  of  correspondence,  in  various  in- 
stances, which  sit  and  act,  during  the  recess  of  the 
general  court,  by  prorogation.  You  are  not  pleased 
to  explain  to  us  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  his 
majesty's  disapprobation:  until  we  shall  have  such 
explanation  laid  before  us,  a  full  answer  to  this 
part  of  your  speech  will  not  be  expected  from  us. 
We  cannot,  however,  omit  saying,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, that  while  the  common  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can subjects,  continue  to  be  attacked  in  various 
instances,  and  at  times  when  the  several  assemblies 
are  not  sitting,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  they 
should  correspond  with  each  other,  in  order  to 
unite  in  the  most  effectual  means  for  the  obtaining 


construction  of  the  charter,  different  from  what  had  a  redress  of  their  grievances.     And  as  the  sitting 
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of  the  general  assemblies  in  this,  and  most  of  the 
colonies,  depends  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  gover- 
nors, who  hold  themselves  under  the  direction  of 
administration,  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  the  meet- 
ing of  the  assemblies  will  be  so  ordered,  as  that 
the  intention  proposed  by  a  correspondence  be- 
tween them,  will  be  impracticable,  but  by  com- 
mittees, to  sit  and  act  in  the  recess,      We  would, 
more9Ver,  observe  that,  as  it  has  been  the  practice 
fbr  years  past  for  the  governor  and  lieutenant  go- 
vernor of  this  province,  and  other  officers  of  the 
crown,  at  all  times,  to  correspond  with  ministers 
of  state,  and  persons  of  distinction  and  influence 
in  the  nation,  in  order  to  concert  and  carry  on  such 
measures  of  the  British   administration,  as  have 
been  deemed  by  the  colonists  to  be  grievous  to 
them,  it  cannot  be  thought  unreasonable,  or  im- 
proper, for  the  colonists  to  correspond  with  their 
agents,  as  well  as  with  each  other,  to  the  end,  that 
their  grievances  may  be  so  explained  to  his  ma- 
jesty, as  that,  in  his  justice,  he  may  afford  them 
necessary  relief.     As  this  province  has  heretofore 
felt  the  great  misfortune  of  the  displeasure  of  our 
sovereign,  by  means  of  misrepresentations,  permit 
us  further  to  s.iy,  there  is  room  to  apprehend  that 
his  majesty  has,  in  this  instance,  been  misinformed; 
and  that  there  are  good  grounds  to  suspect,  that 
those  who  may  have  misinformed  him,  have  had  in 
meditation  further  measures?' estructive  to  the  colo 
Siies,  which  they  were  apprehensive  would  be  de- 
feated by  means  of  committees  of  correspondence, 
sitting  and  acting  in  the  recess  of  the  respective 
assemblies. 

It  must  be  pleasing  to  the  good  people  of  this 
province,  to  find  that  the  heavy  debt  which  had 


shall,  at  the  same  time,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  most 
effectually  secure  the  tranquility  and  good  order 
of  the  government,  and  the  great  end  for  which  it 
was  instituted,  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

[The  committee,  by  whom  the  foregoing  w»3 
reported,  were,  the  speaker,  Mr.  S.  Adams,  Mr. 
Hancock,  col.  Warren,  col.  Thayer,  col.  Bowers, 
and  captain  Derby,] 

[Before  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts  se- 
parated, in  J'ine,  1771,  they  elected  five  delegates, 
to  meet  such  as  should  be  chosen  by  the  other  colo- 
nies, to  convene  at  Philadelphia,  to  consider  the 
critical  and  alarming  situation  of  the  country. — 
They  met  in  September,  1774,  and  delegates  from 
all  the  other  provinces,  (except  Georgia,  which, 
however,  soon  afterwards  joined  the  confederacy,) 
convened  there,  at  that  period,  and  formed  the 
first  continental  congress.  The  following  gentle- 
men were  appointed  delegates:  Tnomas  Gushing, 
Samuel  Adams,  Robert  T.  Paine,  James  Bowdoin, 
and  John  Adams.  And  as  the  general  court  was  dis- 
solved, it  was  also  proposed  to  have  a  provincial 
congress,  or  meeting  of  deputies,  from  every  town 
in  this  state.  Deputies  were  accordingly  chosen, 
and  met  at  S:dern,  October  7th,  1774.  An  adjourn- 
ment was  immediately  voted,  to  Cuncord-  John 
Hancock,  was  chosen  president,  and  Benjamin 
Lincoln,  secretary.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  province,  consisting  of 
the  following  gentlemen,  viz.  the  president,  Joseph 
Hawley,  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  Samuel  Dexter,  col. 
Ward,  col.  Warren,  captain  Heath,  col.  Lee,  Dr. 
Church,  Dr.  Holtan,  Mr.  Gerry,  col.  Tying,  captain 


been  incurred  by  their  liberal  aids,  through  the   Robinson,  major  Foster,  and   Mr.   Gorham.    The 
course  of  the  late  war,  for  the  subduing  his  ma-  day  following,  the  committee  reported  a  message 


jesty's  inveterate  enemies,  and  extending  his  ter- 
ritory and  dominion  in  America,  is  so  nearly  dis- 
charged. Whenever  the  house  of  representatives 
shall  deem  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  provide  for 
any  future  charges,  it  will  be  done,  as  it  ought,  by 
such  ways  and  means  as,  after  due  deliberation,  to 
them  shall  seem  meet. 

In  the  mean  time,  this  house  will  employ  the 
powers  with  which  they  are  entrusted,  in  suport- 
ing  his  majesty's  just  authority  in  the  province, 
according  to  the  royal  charter,  and  in  despatching 
such  public  business  as  now  properly  lies  before 
us.  And,  while  we  pursue  such  measures  as  tend, 
by  God's  blessing,  to  the  redress  of  grievances, 
and  to  the  restoration  and   establishment  of  the 

public  liberty,    we  persuade  ourselves,   that   w 

38, 


to  governor  Gage,  which  was  accepted,  and  is  as 

follows:] 

HESSARE  FBOI  THE  rROVrNCIAL  CONGRESS,  SITTING  AT 
CONCORD,  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCE  GOVERNOR  GAGE. 

JMny  it  please  your  excellency, 

The  delegates,  from  the  several  towns  in  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  convened  in  con- 
gress, beg  leave  to  address  you.  The  distressed 
and  miserable  state  of  the  province,  occasioned 
by  the  intolerable  grievances  and  oppressions  to 
which  the  people  are  subjected,  and  the  danger 
and  destruction  to  which  they  are  exposed,  of 
which  your  excellency  must  be  sensible,  and  the 
want  of  a  general  assembly,  have  rendered  it 
indispensably  necessary  to  collect  the  wisdom  of 
the  province,  by  their  delegates,  in  this  congress, 
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to  concert  some  adequate  remedy  for  preventing)     Penetrated  with  the  most  poignant  concern,  and 


impending  ruin,  and  providing  for  the  public  safety. 

It  is  with  the  utmost  concern  we  see  your  hostile 
preparations,  which  have  spread  such  alarm  through 
the  province  and  the  whole  continent,  as  threaten 
to  involv?  us  in  all  the  confusion  and  horrors  of 
civil  war:  and,  while  we  contemplate  an  event  so 
deeply  to  be  regretted  by  every  good  man,  it  must 
occasion  the  surprise  and  astonishment  of  all  man- 
kind, that  such  measures  are  pursued,  against  a 
people,  whose  love  of  order,  attachment  to  Britain, 
and  loyalty  to  their  prince,  have  ever  been  truly 
exemplary.  Your  excellency  must  be  sensible,  that 
the  sole  end  of  government  is  the  protection  and 
security  of  the  people:  whenever,  therefore,  that 
power,  which  was  originally  instituted  to  efFect 
these  important  and  valuable  purposes,  is  employed 
to  harass  and  enslave  the  people,  in  this  case  it 
becomes  a  curse,  rather  than  a  blessing. 

The  most  painful  apprehensions  are  excited  in 
our  minds,  by  the  measures  now  pursuing;  the 
rigorous  execution  of  the  (Boston)  port  biil,  with 
improved  severity,  must  certainly  reduce  the  capi- 
tal and  its  numerous  dependences  to  a  state  of 
poverty  and  ruin.  The  acts  for  altering  the  char- 
ter,* and  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
colony,  are  manifestly  designed  to  abridge  this 
people  of  their  rights,  and  to  license  murders; 
and,  if  carried  into  execution,  will  reduce  them  to 
slavery.  The  number  of  troops  in  the  capital, 
increased  by  daily  accessions  drawn  from  the  whole 
continent,  together  with  the  formidable  and  hostile 
preparations  which  you  are  now  making  on  Bos- 
ton  Neck,  in  our  opinion,  greatly  endanger  the 
lives,  liberties,  and  property,  not  only  of  our 
brethren  in  the  town  of  Boston,  but  of  this  pro- 
vince in  general.  Permit  us  to  ask  your  excel- 
lency, whether  an  inattentive  and  unconcerned 
acquiescence  to  such  alarming,  such  menacing 
measures,  would  not  evidence  a  state  of  insanity? 
Or,  whether  the  delaying  to  take  every  possible 
precaution  for  the  security  of  this  province,  would 
not  be  the  most  criminal  neglect  in  a  people,  here- 
tofore rigidly  and  justly  tenacious  of  their  con- 
stituted rights? 


ardently  solicitious  to  preserve  union  and  harmony 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  necessary 
to  the  well  being  of  both,  we  entreat  your  excel- 
lency to  remove  that  brand  of  contention,  the 
fortress  at  the  entrance  of  Boston.  We  are  much 
concerned  that  you  should  have  been  induced  to 
construct  it,  and  thereby  causelessly  excite  such  a 
spirit  of  resentment  aud  indignation,  as  now  gene- 
rally prevails. 


*In  June  of  this  year,  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed,  revoking  that  part  of  the  charter,  which 
allowed  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  elect 
counsellors;  and  the  king,  with  tbe  advice  of  his 
ministers,  was  empowered  to  appoint  them;  and, 
in  August,  he  accordingly  appointed  others,  com 
monly  called  mandamus  counsellors;  being  wholly 
independent  of  the  people,  and  holding  their  offict 
of  the  crown,  they  were  likely  to  be  tit  instruments 
of  oppression  aud  tyranny, 


We  assure  you,  that  the  good  people  of  this 
colony  never  have  had  the  least  intention  to  do 
any  injury  to  his  majesty's  troops;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, most  earnestly  desire,  that  every  obstacle 
to  treating  them  as  fellow  subjects  may  be  im- 
mediately removed:  but  are  constrained  to  tell 
your  excellency,  that  the  minds  of  the  people  will 
never  be  relieved,  till  those  hostile  works  are 
demolished.  And  we  request  you,  as  you  regard 
his  majesty's  honor  and  interest,  the  dignity,  and 
happiness  of  the  empire,  and  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  this  province,  that  you  immediately  desist 
from  the  fortress,  now  constructing  at  the  south 
entrance  into  the  town  of  Boston,  and  restore  the 
pass  to  its  natural  state. 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL  CONGRESS  TO  THE  INHA- 
BITANTS Oi-  THE  TOWNS  AND  DISTRICTS  OF  MASSA- 
CHUSETTS-BAY. 

December  4,  1774. 
Friends  and  brethren: 

At  a  time  when  the  good  people  of  this  colony 
were  deprived  of  their  laws,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice;  when  the  cruel  oppressions  brought 
on  their  capital  had  stagnated  almost  all  their  com- 
merce; when  a  standing  army  was  illegally  posted 
among  us,  for  the  express  purpose  of  enforcing 
submission  to  a  system  of  tyranny;  and  when  the 
general  court  was,  with  the  same  design, .prohibit- 
ed to  sit;  we  were  chosen,  and  empowered  by  you, 
to  assemble  and  consult  upon  measures  necessary 
for  our  common  safety  and  defence.  With  much 
anxiety  for  the  common  welfare,  we  have  attended 
this  service,  and  upon  the  coolest  deliberation,  have 
adopted  the  measures  recommended  to  you. 

We  have  still  confidence  in  the  wisdom,  justice, 
and  goodness  of  our  sovereign,  as  well  as  in  the 
integrity,  humanity,  and  good  sense  of  the  nation. 
And,  if  we  had  a  reasonable  expectation  that  the 
truth  of  facts  would  be  made  known  in  England, 
we  should  entertain  the  most  pleasing  hopes,  that 
he  measures  concerted  by  the  colonies,  jointly 
and  severally,  would  procure  a  full  redress  of  our 
grievances:  but  we  are  constrained  in  ji.s.tice  to 
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v«u,  to  ourselves,  and  posterity,  to  say,  that  the 
incessant  and  unrelenting  malice  of  our  enemies 
lias   been  so  successful,  as  to  fill  the  court  and 


»nd  provincial  congress;  and,  while  it  censures 
its  own  individuals  counteracting  those  plans, 
that  it  be  not  deceived,  or  diverted  from  its  duty, 


kingdom  of  Great  Britain  with  falsehood  and  by  rumors,  should  any  take  place,  to  the  prejudice 
calumnies  concerning  us,  and  excite  the  most  bit-  of  other  communities.  Your  provincial  congresses, 
ter  and  groundless  prejudices  against  us;  that  the  |»e  have  reason  to  hope,  will  hold  up  the  towns,  if 
sudden  dissolution  of  parliament,  and  the  hasty  j  any  should  be  so  lost,  as  not  to  act  their  parts; 
summons  for  a  new  election,  gives  us  reason  to  and  none  can  doubt,  that  the  continental  congress 
apprehend  that  a  majority  of  the  house  of  com- j  will  rectify  errors,  should  any  take  place,  in  any 
mons  will  be  again  elected,  under  the  influence  of  colony,  though  the  subtilty  of  our  enemies.  Surely, 
an  arbitrary  ministry;  and  that  the  general  tenor  j™  arguments  can  be  necessary  to  excite  you  to 
of  our  intelligence  from  Great  Britain,  with  the  j  the  most  strict  adherence  to  the  American  associa- 
frequent  reinforcements  of  the  army  and  navy  at  "on,  since  the  minutest  deviation  is  one  colony, 
Boston,  excites  the  strongest  jealousy,  that  the  especially  in  this,  will  probably  be  misrepresented 
system  of  colony  administration,  so  unfriendly  to  .in  the  others,  to  discourage  their  general  zeal  and 
the  protestant  religion,  and  destructive  of  Amcri-  perseverance,  which,  however,  we  assure  ourselves, 
can  liberty,  is  still  to  be  pursued,  and  attempted  [cannot  be  effected. 

With  force,  to  be  carried  into  execution.  whiIc  the  Mritish  ministry  are  suffered,  with  a 

You  are  placed,  by  Providence,  in  a  post  ofj  high  hand,  to  tyrannize  over  America,  no  part  of  it, 
honor,  because  it  is  a  post  of  danger;  and  while  we  presume,  can  be  negligent  in  guarding  against 
struggling  for  the. noblest  objects,  the  liberties  of, the  ravages  threatened  by  the  standing  army,  now 
our  country,  the  happiness  of  posterity,  and  rights  jin  Boston;  these  troops  will,  undoubtedly,  be  era- 
of  human  nature,  the  eyes,  not  only  of  North  Ame-i  ployed  in  attempts  to  defeat  the  association  which 
rica  and  the  whole  British  empire,  but  of  all  Ku-  our  enemies  cannot  but  fear  will  eventually  defep.t 


rope,  are  upon  you.  Let  us  be,  therefore,  altogether 
solicitous  that  no  disorderly  behavior,  nothing  an- 


them; and,  so  sanguinary  are  those  our  enemies, 
as  we  have  reason  to  think,  so  thirsty  for  the  blood 


becoming  our  character,  as  Americans,  as  citizens,  J  of  this  innocent  people,  who  are  only  contending  for 

and  Christians,  be  justly  chargeable  to  us.  their  rights,  that  we  should  be  guilty  of  the  most 

Whoever,  with  a  small  degree  of  attention,  Con-  ^Pardonable  neglect,  should  we  not  apprize  you 

templates  the  commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 'of  >'our  danger,  which  appears  to  us  imminently 


America,  will  be  convinced  that  a  total  stoppage 
thereof  will  soon  produce,  in  Great  Britain,  such 
dangerous  effects,  as  cannot  fail  to  convince  the 
ministry,  the  parliament,  and  people,  that  it  is 
their  interest  and  duty  to  grant  us  relief.  Who- 
ever considers  the  number  of  brave  men  inhabiting 
North  America,  well  know,  that  a  general  atten- 
tion to  military  discipline  must  so  establish  their 
rights  and  liberties  as,  under  God,  to  render  it 
impossible  for  an  arbitrary  minister  of  Britain  to 
destroy  them.  These  are  facts,  which  our  ene- 
mies are  apprized  of,  and  if  they  will  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  principles  of  justice,  toalter  their  cruel 


great,  and  ought  attentively  to  be  guarded  against. 
The  improvement  of  the  militia  in  general,  in  the 
military  art,  has  been  therefore  thought  necessary, 
and  strongly  recommended  by  this  congress.  We 
now  think,  that  particular  care  should  be  taken  by 
the  towns  and  districts  in  this  colony,  that  each  of 
the  minute  men,  not  already  provided  therewith, 
should  be  immediately  equipped  with  an  effective 
fire-arm,  bayonet,  pouch,  knapsack,  thirty  rounds 
of  cartridges  and  bail,  and  that  they  be  disciplined 
three  times  a  week,  and  oftener,  as  opportunity 
may  offer. 

To  encourage  these,  our  worthy  countrymen,  to 


measures  towards  America,  these  ought  to  lead  obtain  the  skill  of  complete  soldiers,  we  recom« 
them  thereto.  They,  however,  hope  to  effect  by  mend  it  to  the  towns,  and  districts,  forthwith  to 
stratagem  what  they  may  not  obtain  by  power,  and  Ipay  their  own  minute  men  a  reasonable  considera- 


are  using  arts,  by  the  assistance  of  base  scribblers, 
who  undoubtedly  receive  their  bribes,  and  by  many 
other  means,  to  raise  doubts  and  divisions  through- 
out the  colonies. 

To  defeat  their  wicked  designs,  we  think  it 
nor,.'  siry  for  each  town  to  be  particularly  care- 
ful, strictly  to  execute  the  plans  of  the  continental 


tion  for  their  services;  and,  in  case  of  a  general 
muster,  their  further  services  must  be  recompensed 
by  the  province.  An  attention  to  discipline  in  the 
militia,  in  general,  is,  however,  by  no  means  to  be 
neglec'.ed. 

With  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  we  assure   you 
of  our  determination  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  ii« 
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berties  of  America;  and  while  we  humbly  implore 
the  Sovereign  Disposer  of  all  things,  to  whose 
Divine  Providence  the  rights  of.  his  creatures  can- 
not be  indifferent,  to  correct  the  errors  and  alter 
the  measures  of  an  infatuated  ministry,  we  cannot 
doubt  of  his  support,  even  in  the  extreme  difficul- 
ties which  we  all  may  have  to  encounter.  May 
all  means  devised,  for  our  safety,  by  the  general 
congress  of  America,  and  assemblies  or  conven- 
tions of  the  colonies,  be  resolutely  executed,  and 
happily  succeeded;  and  may  this  injured  people  be 
reinstated  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  rights,  with- 
out the  evils  and  devastations  of  civil  war. 

John  Champe. 

inOM  TEE  BICUMUND   COMPILER. 

Some  person  in  a  late  Compiler  having  asked, 
with  at  least  the  semblance  of  sincerity,  whether 
Slaughter  or  Champe  was  sent  to  arrest  the  traitor 
Arnold?  I  beg  leave  to  inform  him,  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  Henry  Lee,  that  Champe  was  the  distin- 
guished soldier  selected  for  this  highly  honorable, 
and  most  confidential  business,  by  major  Lee,  at 
the  request  of  general  Washington.  Lee,  in  bis 
memoirs  of  the  war  in  the  southern  states,  thus 
describes  the  hero,  and  his  adventure: — 

"lie  was  a  native  of  Loudon  county,  in  Virginia, 
about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age; 
that  he  had  enlisted  in  '76 — rather  above  the 
common  size — full  of  bone,  and  muscle;  with  a 
saturnine  countenance;  grave,  thoughtful  and 
taciturn — of  tried  courage  and  inflexible  persever- 
ance, and  as  likely  to  reject  an  offer  coupled  with 
ignominy,  as  any  officer  in  the  corps;  a  commission 
being  the  goal  of  his  long  and  anxious  exertions, 
and  certain  on  the  first  vacancy." 

[It  will  be  proper  here  to  premise,  that  although 
Champe  was  young,  ardent,  and  devoted  to  his 
country's  cause,  and  thirsting  for  military  fame; 
yet  his  noble  and  magnanimous  soul  revolted  at 
the  idea  of  doing  any  think  underhanded,  or  that 
had  even  the  shadow  of  a  deviation  from  the  paths 
of  chivalry,  and  the  high  notions  of  honor  which 
glowed  in  every  American  bosom. At  last,  how- 
ever, Champe,  convinced  that  no  action  stampt 
with  the  approbation  of  the  coaimander  in  chief, 
could  be  other  than  laudable  and  worthy  of  a 
soldier's  best  exertions,  he  engaged  in  the  inter- 
prize  with  alacrity  and  zeal;  and  after  all  the  plans 
of  Washington  were  fully  explained  to  him  by 
major  Lee,  it  was  determined  that,  to  give  a  greater 
■chance  of  success,  that  Champe  should  enter  the 
enemies  lines  as  a  deserter1  and  accordingly  he  did 


desert.]— "Evidently  discernible  as  were  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way,  no  relief  could  be  administered 
by  major  Lee,  lest  it  might  induce  a  belief  that  he 
was  privy  to -the  desertion,  which  opinion  getting 
to  the  enemy,  would  involve  the  life  of  Champe. 
The  serjeant  was  left  to  his  own  resources  and 
to  his  own  management,  with  the  declared  deter- 
mination  that,  in  case  his  departure  should  be  dis- 
covered before  morning,  Lee  would  take  care  to 
delay  pursuit  as  long  as  was  practicable." 

"Giving  to  the  serjeant  three  guineas,  and  pre- 
senting his  best  wishes,  he  recommended  him  to 
start  without  delay,  and  enjoined  him  to  commuui- 
cate  his  arrival  in  New-York  as  soon  thereafter  as 
might  be  practicable.  Champe  pulling  out  his 
watch,  compared  itwith  the  major's,  reminding  the 
latter  of  the  importance  of  holding  back  pursuit, 
which  he  was  convinced  would  take  place  during 
the  night,  and  which  might  be  fatal,  as  he  knew 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to  zig-zag  in  order  to 
avoid  the  patroles,  which  would  consume  time.  It 
was  now  11  o'clock:  He  returned  to  camp,*  and 
taking  his  cloak,  valice,  and  orderly  book,  he  drew 
his  horse  from  the  picket,  and  mounting  him,  put 
himself  upon  fortune.  Lee,  charmed  with  his  ex- 
peditious consummation  of  the  first  part  of  his 
enterprize,  retired  to  rest.  Useless  attempt!  The 
past  scene  could  not  be  obliterated;  and,  indeed, 
had  that  been  practicable,  the  interruption  which 
ensued  would  have  stopped  repose. 

"Within  half  an  hour,  captain  Carnes,  officer  of 
the  day,  waited  upon  the  major,  and,  with  con- 
siderable emotion,  told  him  that  one  of  the  patrole 
had  fallen  in  with  a  dragoon,  who,  being  challenged, 
put  spur  to  his  horse  and  escaped,  though  instantly 
pursued.  Lee,  complaining  of  the  interruption, 
and  pretending  to  be  extremely  fatigued  by  his 
ride  to  and  from  head-quarters,  answered  as  if  he 
did  not  understand  what  had  been  said,  which 
compelled  the  captain  to  repeat  it.  Who  can  the 
fellow  that  v/as  pursued  be?  enquired  the  major; 
adding,  a  countryman,  probably.  No,  replied  the 
captain,  the  patrole  sufficiently  distinguished  him 
to  know  that  he  was  a  dragoon;  propably  one  from 
the  army,  if  not  certainly  of  our  own.  This  idea 
was  ridiculed  from  its  improbability,  as  during  the 
whole  war  but  a  single  dragoon  had  deserted  from 
the  legion.  This  did  not  convince  Carnes,  so  much 
stress  was  it  now  the  fashion  to  lay  on  the  deser- 
tion of  Arnold,  and  the  probable  effect  of  his 
example.     The  captain  withdrew  to  examine  the 


*From  Lee's  Marque,  where  they  had  been  con- 
suiting  on  the  best  plan  of  the  proposed  desertion. 
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squadron  of  horse,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  assem- 
ble in  pursuance  of  established  usage  on  such  oc- 
casions. Very  quickly  he  returned,  stating  that 
the  scoundrel*  was  known,  and  no  other  person 
than  the  serjeant  major,  who  had  gone  off  with  his 
horse,  baggage,  and  orderly  book — so  presumed, 
as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  found. 
Sensibly  affected  at  the  supposed  baseness  of  a 
soldier  extremely  respected,  the  captain  added  that 
he  had  ordered  a  party  to  make  ready  for  pursuit, 
and  begged  the  major's  written  orders. 

"Occasionally  thisdiscoursewas  interrupted,  and 
every  idea  suggested  which  the  excellent  character 
of  the  sergeant  warranted,  to  induce  the  suspicion 
that  he  had  not  deserted,  but  had  taken  the  liberty 
to  leave  camp  with  a  view  to  personal  pleasure-. 
&n  example,  said  Lee,  too  often  set  by  the  officers 
themselves,  ^destructive  as  it  was  of  discipline, 
opposed  as  it  was  to  orders,  and  disastrous  as  it 
might  prove  to  the  corps  in  the  course  of  the  ser- 
vice. 

"Some  little  delay  was  thus  interposed,  but  it 
being  now  announced  that  the  pursuing  party  was 
ready,  major  Lee  directed  a  change  in  the  officer, 
saying  that  he  had  a  particular  service  in  view, 
which  he  had  determined  to  entrust  to  the  lieut. 
ready  for  duty,  and  which  probably  must  be  per- 
formed in  the  morning.  He  therefore  directed 
him  to  summon  cornet  Middleton  for  the  present 
command.  Lee  was  induced  thus  to  act,  first  to 
add  to  the  delay,  and  next  from  his  knowledge  of 
the  tenderness  of  Middleton's  disposition,  which 
he  hoped  would  lead  to  the  protection  of  Cbampe, 
should  he  be  taken. Within  ten  minutes  Mid- 
dleton appeared  to  receive  orders,  which  were 
delivered  to  him  made  out  in  the  customary  form, 
and  signed  by  the  major.  'Pursue  so  far  as  you 
can  with  safety,  serjeant  Champe,  who  is  suspected 
of  deserting  to  the  enemy,  and  has  taken  the  road 
leading  to  Pauler's  Hook.  Bring  him  alive  that 
he  may  suffer  in  the  presence  of  the  army;  but  kill 
him  if  he  resists  or  escapes  after  being  taken.' 

"Detaining  the  cornet  a  few  minutes  longer  in 
advising  him  what  course  to  pursue  urging  him 
to  take  care  of  the  horse  and  acquirements,  if 
recovered — and  enjoining  him  to  be  on  his  guard, 
lest  he  might,  by  his  eager  pursuit,  improvidently 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  major  dis- 
missed Middleton,  wishing  him  success.  A  shower 
of  rain  fell  soon  after  Champe's  departure,  which 

*The  reader  will  understand,  that  Washington 
and  Lee  were  the  only  persons  acquainted  with  the 
facts  in  this  case. 


enabled  the  pursuing  dragoons  to  take  the  trail  of 
his  horse;  knowing,  as  officer  and  trooper  did,  the 
m;ike  of  their  shoes,  whose  impression  was  an 
unerring  guide. 

"When  Middleton  departed,  it  was  a  few  minutes 
past  twelve;  so  that  Chumne  had  only  the  start  of 
rather  more  than  an  hour— by  no  means  as  long  as 
was  desired.  Lee  became  very  unhappy,  not  only 
because  the  estimable  and  gallant  Champe  might 
be  injured,  but  lest  the  enterprise  might  be  delay- 
ed; and  he  spent  a  sleeplessnight.  The  pursuing 
party  during  the  night,  was,  on  their  part, delayed  by 
the  necessary  halts  to  examine  the  road,  as  the  im- 
pression of  the  horse's  shoes  directed  their  course; 
this  was  unfortunately  loo  evident,  no  other  horse 
having  passed  along  the  road  since  the  shower. 
When  the  day  broke,  Middleton  was  no  longer 
found  to  halt,  and  he  pressed  on  with  rapidity. 
Ascending  an  eminence  before  he  reached  the 
three  Pidgeons,  some  miles  on  the  north  of  the 
village  of  Bergen,  (Jersey)  as  the  pursuing  party 
reached  its  summit,  Champe  was  discovered  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  front,  resembling  an  Indian 
in  his  vigilance.  The  serjeant  at  the  same  mo- 
ment discovered  the  party,  (whose  object  he  was 
no  stranger  to,;  and  giving  spur  to  his  horse,  he 
determined  to  outstrip  his  pursuers.  Middleton, 
at  the  same  instant  put  his  horses  tft  the  top  of 
their  speed;  and  being  (as  the  legion  all  were) 
well  acquainted  with  the  country,  he  recollected 
a  short  route  through  the  woods  to  the  bridge 
below  Bergen,  which  diverged  from  the  great 
road  just  after  you  gain  the  Three  Pidgeons.— 
Reaching  the  point  of  separation  he  halted,  and 
dividing  his  party,  directed  a  serjeant  with  a  few 
dragoons  to  take  the  near  cut,  and  possess,  with 
all  possible  despatch  the  bridge,  while  he  with  the 
residue  followed  Champe;  not  doubting  but  that 
Champe  must  deliver  himself  up,  as  he  would  be 
closed  between  himself  and  his  serjeant.  Champe 
did  not  forget  the  short  cut,  and  would  have  taken 
it  himself,  but  he  knew  it  was  the  usual  route  of 
our  parties  when  returning  in  the  way  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  enemy,  properly  preferring 
the  woods  to  the  road. — He  consequently  avoided 
it,  and  persuaded  that  Middleton  would  avail  him- 
self cf  it,  wisely  resolved  to  relinguish  his  inten~ 
tion  of  getting  to  Pauler's  Hook,  and  to  seek 
refuge  from  two  British  galleys,  lying  a  few  miles 
to  the  west  of  Bergen. 

"This  was  a  station  always  occupied  by  one  or 
more  galleys,  and  which  it  was  known  now  lay 
there.    Entering  the  village  of  Bergen,  ;Champe 
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turned  to  his  right,  and  disguised  his  change  of 
course  as  much  as  he  could  by  taking  the  beaten 
streets,  turning  as  they  turned;  he  passed  through 
the  village  and  took  the  road  towards  Elizabeth 
town  Point.  Middleton's  serjeant  gained  tlu:  bridge, 
when  he  conceived  himself  ready  to  pounce  upon 
Champe  when  he  came  up;  and  Middleton  pursuing 
bis  course  through  Bergen,  soon  got  also  to  the 
bridge,  when  to  his  extreme  mortification  he  found 
that  the  serjeant  had  slipped  through  his  fingers. 
Re'urning  up  the  road,  he  enquired  of  the  villagers 
of  Bergen,  whether  a  dragoon  had  been  seen  that 
morning  preceding  His  party?  He  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  but  could  learn  nothing  satis- 
factory as  ro  the  route  he  took.  While  engaged 
in  enquiries  himself,  he  spread  bis  party  through 
the  village  to  take  the  trail  of  Champe's  horse,  a 
resort  always  recurred  to.  Some  of  his  dragoons 
hit  it  just  as  the  serjeant,  leaving  the  village,  got 


as  would  more  effectually  mislead.  After  this 
examination  he  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  ge- 
neral Arnold,  and  by  him  retained  in  his  former 
rank.  Washington  hoped  and  believed,  that  the 
trial  of  Andre  would  occupy  much  time,  and  enable 
Champe  to  accomplish  his  designs.  That  gallant 
officer  disdaining  all  subterfuge,  completely  foiled 
this  hope,  by  broadly  confessing  the  nature  of  his 
connexion  with  Arnold.  The  commander  in  chief 
offered  to  exchange  Andre  for  Arnold,  a  proposal 
sir  Henry  Clinton,  for  obvious  motives,  declined. 
Had  this  gallant  officer  protracted  his  trial,  and 
the  plot  proved  successful,  the  life  of  Andre  would 
have  been  saved,  not  by  the  intrigues  of  sir  Henry 
Clinton,  but  of  Washington  in  his  favor.  The 
honest  and  precipitate  intrepidity  of  the  British 
officer  defeated  this  benevolent  project,  and  no 
alternative  remained  but  a  speedy  death.  The 
serjeant,  unfortunate  as  he  was  in  this,  was  more 


in  the  road  leading  to   the   Point.     Pursuit   was  j successful  in  obtaining  evidence  the  most  full  and 


renewed  with  vigor,  and  again  Champe  was  dis- 
covered. He,  apprehending  the  event,  had  pre- 
pared himself  for  it,  by  lashing  his  valice,  (contain- 
inghis  cloathes  and  orderly  book)  on  his  shoulders, 
and  holding  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  having 
thrown  away  its  scabbard.  This  he  did  to  save 
what  was  indispensable  to  him,  and  to  prevent  any 


interruption  to  swimming  by  the  scabbard,  should; tl0n  of  his  project.  He  had  ascertained  that  Arnold 


satisfactory,  that  the  suspicions  resting  on  several 
American  officers  were  foul  calumnies,  and  a 
forgery  of  the  enemy.  He  now  determined  on 
making  one  bold  attempt  for  the  seizure  of  Arnold. 
Having  been  allowed,  at  all  times,  free  access  to 
Arnold,  marked  all  his  habits  and  movements,  he 
awaited  only  a  favorable  opportunity  for  the  execu- 


Middleton,  as  he  presumed,  when  disappointed  at 
the  bridge,  take  the  measures  adopted  by  him.  The 
pursuit  was  rapid  and  close,  as  the  stop  occasioned 
by  the  Serjeant's  preparation  for  swimming  had 
brought  Middleton  within  two  or  three  hundred 
yards.  As  soon  as  Champe  got  abreast  of  the 
galleys,  he  dismounted,  and  running  through  the 
marsh  to  the  river,  plunged  into  it,  calling  upon 
the  galleys  for  help.  This  was  readily  given;  they 
fired  upon  our  horse,  and  sent  a  boat  to  meet 
Champe,  who  was  taken  on  board,  and  conveyed 
to  New- York,  with  a  letter  from  the  captain  of 
the  galley  stating  the  past  scene,  all  of  which  he 
had  seen." 

[  Champe's  affair  continved,  from  another  paper.] 
Washington  was  highly  pleased  with  the  result 
•f  his  adventure.  The  eagerness  of  the  pursuit 
he  thought  would  be  decisive  evidence  to  the 
British  commander,  that  this  was  a  real  and  not 
a  feigned  desertion.  Champe  was  immediately 
brought  before  sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  questioned 
by  him  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  amongst  the 
rest,  if  any  American  officers  ivere  suspected  of  deser- 
tio7i,  and  -who  those  officers  ivere.  The  serjeant  was 
forewarned  on  this  point,  and  gave  such  answers 


usually  retired  to  rest  about  twelve,  and  that  pre- 
vious to  this,  he  spent  some  time  in  a  private 
garden,  adjoining  his  quarters.  He  was  there  to 
have  been  seized,  bound,  and  gagged,  and  under 
the  pretext  that  he  was  a  soldier  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  to  have  been  conveyed  through  bye 
paths,  and  unsuspected  places  to  a  boat  laying  in 
readiness,  in  the  river  Hudson.  Champe  engaged 
two  confederates,  and  major  Lee,  who  co-operated 
in  the  plan,  received  timely  intelligence  of  the 
night  fixed  on  for  its  execution.  At  the  appointed 
time  that  officer,  attended  by  a  small  party  well 
mounted,  laid  in  wait  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Hudson  with  two  spare  horses,  one  for  Champe, 
and  the  other  for  Arnold.  The  return  of  day  light 
announced  the  discomfiture  of  the  plan,  and  Lee 
and  his  party  retired  to  the  camp  with  melancholy 
forebodings  that  the  life  of  the  gallant  serjeant 
had  been  sacrificed  to  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  his 
country.  Consoling  was  the  intelligence,  shortly 
after  received  from  the  confederates,  that  on  the 
night  preceeding  the  one  fixed  for  Arnold's  arrest, 
that  officer  had  shifted  his  quarters.  It  appeared 
that  he  was  employed  to  superintend  the  embarka- 
tion of  certain  troops,  composed  chiefly  of  Ameri- 
can deserters,  and  it  was  apprehended  that  unless 
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they  were  removed  from  their  barracks,  which  j  deeply  implicated  in  Arnold's  machinations.  Was 
were  adjacent  to  the  shore,  many  might  seize  that  he  to  reprieve  the  victim,  and  thus  sanction  to  his 
opportunity  to  escape.    This  attempt  was  never  surrounding  officers  the  treason  of  Arnold,  by  his 


afterwards  renewed.  On  the  junction  of  Arnold 
with  lord  Cornwallis,  in  Virginia,  the  serjeant 
found  means  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
lines,  and  to  reach  in  safety  the  army  of  general 
Greene.  Having  been  furnished  by  that  officer 
with  the  means  of  escaping  to  Washington's  camp, 
he  arrived  there  to  the  astonishment  and  joy  of  his 
old  confederates  in  arms. 

When  Washington  assumed  the  command  of  the 
army  under  president  Adams,  he  caused  strict  en- 
quiry to  be  made  for  the  man  who  had  so  honorably 
distinguished  himself,  intending  to  honor  such 
tried  fidelity  with  military  promotion,  and  heard 
to  his  great  sorrow  that  he  died  but  a  short  time 
before,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  These  facts  are 
taken  and  condensed  from  the  interesting  manu- 
scrip  of  major  general  Lee. 


own  signature,  or  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  his 
fate,  and  teach  them  by  this  example  to  hope  for 
mercy  if  detected?  It  is  not  meant  to  criminate 
sir  Henry  Clinton.  Such  artifices  are  justifiable 
in  war.  That  he  did,  however,  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  reports,  render  the  death  of  Andre 
inevitable,  it  is  conceived  impossible  to  doubt. — 
The  solicitude  of  Washington  to  save  the  life  of 
this  unfortunate  man  was  such,  that  he  hazarded 
one  of  the  bravest  of  his  own  soldiers  in  the  camp 
of  the  enemy,  for  that  purpose;  and  nothing  but  a 
concurrence  of  unpropitious  circumstances,  that 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  mortal  eye,  or 
guarded  against,  if  they  could  have  been,  pre- 
vented its  accomplishment.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  while  the  British  commander  was  hastening; 
the  death  of  Andre,  Washington  was  exerting  him- 
self to  ward  off  that  calamity. 


Ann  Seward,  in  her  monody  on  the  death  of  ma- 
jor Andre,  thus  speaks  of  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington: 

Oh  Washington!  I  thought  thee  great  and  good, 
Nor  knew  thy  Nero  thirst  for  guiltless  blood: 
Severe  to  use  the  power  that  fortune  gave, 
.  Thou  cool  determined murdererjof  the  brave. 
Remorseless  Washington!  the  day  shall  oome 
Of  (leap  repentance  for  this  barbarous  doom; 
When  injured  Andre's  mem'ry  shall  inspire, 
A  kindling  army  with  resistless  fire. 
Each  faulchion  sharpen  that  the  Britons  wield, 
And  lead  their  fiercest  lion  to  the  field; 
Then,  when  each  hope  of  thine  shall  end  in  night, 
When  dubious  dread,  and  unavailing  flight, 
Impel  your  haste,  thy  guilt  upbraided  soul 
Shall  wish  untouch'd,  the  precious  life  you  stole: 
And  when  thy  heart,  appall'd  and  vanquish'd  pride, 
Shall  vainly  ask  the  mercy  you  denied; 
With  horror  shalt  thou  meet  the  fate  thou  gave, 
yor  pity  gild  the  darkness  of  thy  grave. 

Thus  does  poetic  petulance  dispense  its  invec- 
tive. We  will  now  ask,  who  accelerated  the  death  of 
Andre?  Who  made  the  extension  of  mercy  toward 
him  an  act  of  mistaken  mercy  and  of  criminal 
indulgence?  Unquestionably  sir  Henry  Clinton? 
Unquestionably  theman  whowas  propagating  these 
false  alarms  of  treason  in  the  American  camp.  He 
rendered  this  severe  measure  for  common  security 
perfectly  indispensable,  as  the  commander  in  chief 
could  not,  at  that  time,  know  but  what  those  who 
shared  his  confidence  the  most,  where  the  most 


Serjeant  Jasper. 

The  following  biographical  sketch  of  serjeant  Jasv 
pee,  whose  name  has  been  given  to  one  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Georgia,  in  commemoration  of  his  gallant 
deeds  and  signal  services  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  is  extracted  from  the  second  vol.  of  M'  Call's 
history  of  Georgia. 

"The  conduct  of  serjeant  Jasper,  meets  particu- 
lar notice  in  the  history  of  Georgia,  and  his  name 
is  entitled  to  a  page  in  the  history  of  fame,  while 
many  others,  high  in  rank,  might  jastly  be  for,, 
gotten.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  but  as  it 
had  not  been  cultivated  by  education,  he  modestly 
declined  the  acceptance  of  a  commission,  whicli 
was  offered  to  him.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  he  enlisted  in  the  second  South  Carolina  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  commanded  by  colonel  Moultrie. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  a  particular  manner, 
at  the  attack  which  was  made  upon  fort  Moultrie, 
on  Sullivan's  Island,  on  the  28th  of  June,  1775.  la 
the  warmest  part  of  that  contest,  the  flag-staff  was 
severed  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  the  flag  fell  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  on  the  outside  of  the  works. 
This  accident  was  considered  by  the  anxious  inha- 
bitants in  Charleston,  as  putting  an  end  to  the 
contest  by  striking  the  American  flag  to  the  ene- 
my. The  moment  Jasper  made  the  discovery  that 
the  flag  had  fallen,  he  jumped  from  one  of  the 
embrasures,  and  mounted  the  colors,  which  he 
tied  to  a  spunge-staff,  and  re-planted  them  on  the 
parapet,  where  he  supported  them  until  another 
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flag-staff  was  procured.  The  subsequent  activity 
and  enterprize  of  this  patriot,  induced  colonel 
Moultrie  to  give  him  a  sort  of  roving  commission, 
to  go  and  come  at  pleasure,  confident  that  he  was 
always  usefully  employed.  He  was  privileged  to 
select  such  men  from  the  regiment  as  he  should 
choose  to  accompany  him  in  his  enterprizes.  His 
parties  consisted  generally  of  five  or  six,  .and  he 
often  returned  with  prisoners  before  Moultrie  was 
apprised  of  his  absence.  Jasper  was  distinguished 
for  his  humane  treatment,  when  an  enemy  fell 
into  his  power.  His  ambition  appears  to  have 
been  limited  to  the  characteristics  of  bravery, 
humanity  and  usefulness  to  the  cause  in  which  he 
was  engaged.  When  it  was  in  his  power  to  kill, 
but  not  to  capture,  it  was  his  practice  to  permit 
a  single  prisoner  to  escape.  By  his  cunning  and 
enterprize,  he  often  succeeded  in  the  capture  of 
those  who  were  lying  in  ambush  for  him.  He 
entered  the  British  lines,  and  remained  several 
days  in  Savannah,  in  disguise,  and  after  informing 
himself  of  theirstrength  and  intentions,  returned  to 
tlie  American  camp  with  useful  information  to  his 
commanding  officer.  In  one  of  these  excursions, 
an  instance  of  bravery  and  humanity  is  recorded 
by  the  biographer  of  general  Marion,  which  would 
stagger  credulity,  if  it  was  not  well  attested. — 
While  he  was  examining  the  British  camp  at 
Ebenezer,  all  the  sympathy  of  his  heart  was 
awakened  by  the  distresses  of  a  Mrs.  Jones,  whose 
husband,  an  American  by  birth,  had  taken  the 
king's  protection,  and  been  connned  in  irons  for 
deserting  the  royal  cause,  after  he  bad  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  Her  well  founded  belief  was, 
that  nothing  short  of  the  life  of  her  husband  would 
atone  for  the  offence  with  which  he  was  charged. 
Anticipating  the  awful  scene  of  a  beloved  husband 
expiring  upon  the  gibbet,  had  excited  inexpressible 
emotions  of  grief  and  distraction. 

"Jasper  secretly  consulted  with  his  companion, 
serjeant  Newton,  whose  feelings  for  the  distressed 
female  and  her  child  were  equally  excited  with 
his  own,  upon  the  practicability  of  releasing  Jones 
from  his  impending  fate.  Though  they  were  unable 
to  suggest  a  plan  of  operation,  they  were  determin- 
ed to  watch  for  the  most  favorable  opportunity  and 
make  the  effort.  The  departure  of  Jones,  and 
several  others  (all  in  irons,)  to  Savannah,  for  trial, 
under  a  guard,  consisting  of  a  serjeant,  corporal, 
and  eight  men,  was  ordered  upon  the  succeeding 
morning.  Within  two  miles  of  Savannah,  about 
thirty  yards  from  the  main  road,  is  a  spring  of  fine 
water,  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  thick  underwood, 


where  travellers  often  halt  to  refresh  themselves 
with  a  cool  draught  from  this  pure  fountain.  Jasper 
and  his  companion  considered  this  spot  the  most 
favorable  for  their  enterprize.  They  accordingly 
passed  the  guard  and  concealed  themselves  near 
the  spring.  When  the  enemy  came  up  they  halted, 
and  only  two  of  the  guard  remained  with  the  pri- 
soners, while  the  others  leaned  their  guns  against 
trees  in  a  careless  manner  and  went  to  the  spring. 
Jasper  and  Newton  sprung  from  their  place  of 
concealment,  seized  two  of  the  muskets,  and  shot 
the  sentinels.  The  possession  of  all  the  arms 
placed  the  enemy  in  their  power,  and  compelled 
them  to  surrender.  The  irons  were  taken  off,  and 
arms  put  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  been  pri- 
soners, and  the  whole  party  arrived  atJPurysburgh 
the  next  morning  and  joined  the  American  camp. 
There  are  but  few  instances  upon  record,  where 
personal  exertions,  even  for  self-preservation  from 
certain  prospects  of  death,  would  have  induced 
resort  to  an  act  so  desperate  of  execution;  how 
much  more  laudable  was  this,  where  the  spring  to 
action  was  roused  by  the  lamentations  of  a  female 
unknown  to  the  adventurers. 

"Subsequent  to  the  gallant  defence  at  Sullivan's 
Island,  colonel  Moultrie's  regiment  v/as  presented 
with  a  stand  of  colors  by  Mrs.  Elliot,  which  she 
had  richly  embroidered  with  her  own  hands,  and 
as  a  reward  for  Jasper's  particular  merits,  gover- 
nor Rutledge  presented  him  with  a  very  handsome 
sword.  During  the  assault  against  Savannah,  two 
officers  had  been  killed  and  one  wounded  endeavor- 
ing to  plant  these  colors  upon  the  enemy's  parapet 
of  the  Spring  hill  redoubt.  Just  before  the  retreat 
was  ordered,  Jasper  endeavored  to  replace  them 
upon  the  works,  and  while  he  was  in  the  act,  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  and  fell  into  the  ditch. — 
When  a  retreat  was  ordered  he  recollected  the 
honorable  conditions  upon  which  the  donor  pre- 
sented the  colors  to  his  regiment,  and  among  the 
last  acts  of  his  life,  succeeded  in  bringing  them 
off.  Major  Horry  called  to  see  him  soon  after  the 
retreat,  to  whom,  it  is  said,  he  made  the  following 
communication:  "I  have  got  my  furlough.  That 
sword  was  presented  to  me  by  governor  Rutledge, 
for  my  services  in  the  defence  of  fort  Moultrie — 
give  it  to  my  father,  and  tell  him  I  have  worn  it 
with  honor.  If  he  should  weep,  tell  him  his  son 
died  in  the  hope  of  abetter  life.  Tell  Mrs.  Elliot 
that  I  lost  my  life  supporting  the  colors  which  she 
presented  to  our  regiment.  If  you  should  ever 
see  Jones,  his  wife,  and  son,  tell  them  that  Jasper" 
is  gone,  but  that  the  remembrance  of  the  batlic 
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which  he  fought  for  them,  brought  a  secret  joy  j  defeat  at  Lexington,  and  what  I  never  did  before, 

have  learnt  to  knit,  and  am  now  making  stockings 
of  American  wool  for  my  servant3,  and  this  way 
do  I  throw  in  my  mite  to  the  public  good.     I  know 
this,  that  as  free  I  can  die  but  once,  but  a3  a  slave 
I  shall  not  be  worthy  of  life.     1  have  the  pleasure 
to  assure  you  that  these  are  the  sentiments  of  all 
my  sister  Americans.     They  have  sacrificed  both 
assemblies,  parties  of  pleasure,  *ea  drinking  and 
finery   to    that    great   spirit    of  patriotism,    that 
actuates  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  people  through- 
out this  extensive  continent.  If  these  are  the  senti- 
ments of  females,  what  must  glow  in  the  breasts 
of  our  husbands,  brothers  and  sons?    They  are  as 
with  one  heart  determined  to  die  or  be  free.     It 
is  not  a  quibble  in  politics,  a  science  which  few 
understand,  which  we  are  contending  for;  it  is  this 
plain  truth,  which  the  most  ignorant  peasant  knows, 
and  is  clear  to  the  weakest  capacity,  that  no  man 
has  alight  to  take  their  money  without  their  con- 
sents   The  supposition  is  ridiculous  and  absurd, 
as  none  but  highwaymen  and  robbers  attempt  it. 
Can  you,  my  friend,  reconcile  it  with  your  own 
good  sense,  that  a  body  of  men  in  Great  Britain, 
who  have  little  intercourse  with  America,  and  of 
course  know  nothing  of  us,  nor  are  supposed  to 
see  or  feel  the  misery  they  would  inflict  upon  us, 
shall  invest  themselves  with  a  power  to  command 
our  lives  and  properties,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
cases  whatsoever?     You  say  you  are  no  politician. 
Oh,  sir,  it  requires  no  Machiavelean  head  to  develope 
this,  and  to  discover  this  tyranny  and  oppression. 
It  is  written  with  a  sun-beam.     Every  one  will  see 
and  know  it  because  it  will  make  them  feel,  and 
we  shall  be  unworthy  of  the  blessings  of  Heaven, 
if  we  ever  submit  to  it. 


to  his  heart  when  it  was  about  to  stop  its  motion 
forever."  He  expired  a  few  minutes  after  closing 
this  sentence. 

FEMALE  PATRIOTISM. 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer. 
The  M.  S.  of  the  following  interesting  letter  was 
politely  forwarded  to  us  by  a  gentleman  of  Balti- 
more, and  was  found  among  some  old  papers  of  a 
distinguished  lady  of  Philadelphia. — It  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  a  lady  of  Philadelphia  to  a  British 
officer  at  Boston,  written  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  and  previous  to  the  declara- 
tion of  independence— It  fully  exhibits  the  feelings 
of  those  times. — A  finer  spirit  never  animated  the 
breasts  of  the  Roman  matrons,  than  the  following 
letter  breathes: 

Sin — We  received  a  letter  from  you— -wherein 
you  let  Mr.  S.  know  that  you  had  written  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  particularly  to  me — knowing 
my  martial  spirit — that.  I  would   delight  to  read 
the  exploits  of  heroes.   Surely,  my  friend,  you  must 
mean  the  New  England  heroes,  as  they  alone  per- 
formed exploits  worthy  fame— -while  the  regulars, 
vastly  superior  in  numbers,  were  obliged  to  retreat 
with  a  rapidity  unequalled,  except  by  the  French 
at  the  battle  of  Minden.     Indeed,  general   Gage 
gives  them   their  due  praise  in  his  letter  home, 
where  he  says  lord  Percy  was  remarkable  for  his 
activity.  You  will  not,  I  hope,  take  offence  at  any 
expression  that,  in  the  warmth  of  my  heart,  should 
escape  me,  when  I  assure  you,  that  though  we 
consider  you  as  a  public  enemy,  we  regard  you  as 
a  private  friend;  and  while  we  detest  the  cause  you 
are  fighting  for,  we  wish  well  to  your  own  personal 
interest  and  safety.     Thus  far  by  way  of  apology. 
As  to  the  martial  spirit  you  suppose  me  to  possess, 
you  are  greatly  mistaken.  I  tremble  at  the  thoughts 
of  war;  but  of  all  wars,  a  civil  one:  our  all  is  at 
stake;  and  we  are  called  upon  by  every  tye  that  is 
dear  and  sacred  to  exert  the  spirit  that  Heaven 
has  given  to  us  in  this  righteous  struggle  for  li- 
berty. 


I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  done.     My  only  bro 

ther  I  have  sent  to  the  camp  with  my  prayers  and 

blessings;  I  hope  he  will  not  disgrace  me;  I  am 

confident  he  will  behave  with  honor,  and  emulate 

the  great  examples  he  has  before  him;  and  had  I 

twenty  sons  and  brothers  they  should  go.     I  have 

retrenched  every  superfluous  expense  in  my  table 

and  family;  tea  1  have  not  drank  since  last  Christ  - 

mas,  nor  bought  a  new  cap  or  grown  sinc^  vour 
— — —  "9  • 


All  ranks  of  men  amongst  us  are  in  arms.— = 
Nothing  is  heard  now  in  our  streets  but  the  trumpet 
and  drum;  and  the  universal  cry  is  "Americans  to 
arms."  All  your  friends  are  officers;  there  arc 
captain  S.  D.  lieut.  B.  and  captain  J.  S.  We  have 
five  regiments  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadel- 
phia", complete  in  arms  and  uniform,  and  very  ex- 
pert at  their  military  manoeuvres.  We  have  com- 
panies of  light  horse,  light  infantry,  grenadiers,  rifle- 
men, and  Indians,  several  companies  of  artillery, 
and  some  excellent  brass  cannon  and  field  pieces. 
Add  to  this,  that  every  county  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Delaware  government,  can  send  two  thousand 
men  to  the  field.  Heaven  seems  to  smile  on  us, 
for  in  the  memory  of  man  never  were  known  such 
quantities  of  flax,  and  sheep  without  number. — - 
We  are  making  powder  fast,  and  d'o  not  want  fov 
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ammunition,  la  short,  we  want  for  nothing  but 
ships  of  war  to  defend  us,  which  we  could  procure 
by  making  alliances:  but  such  is  our  attachment  to 
Great  Britain,  that  we  sincerely  wish  for  recon- 
ciliation, and  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  throwing 
off  all  dependence  on  he',  which  such  a  step  would 
assuredly  lead  to.  The  God  of  mercy  will,  I  hope, 
open  the  eyes  of  our  king  that  he  may  see,  while 
in  seeking  our  destruction,  he  will  go  near  to  com- 
plete his   own.     It  is  my  ardent  prayer  that  the 


sagacity  to  determine.  They  affect,  tis  true,  to 
abhor  the  imputation  of  intolerance,  and  applaud 
themselves  for  their  pretended  toleration  and 
lenity.  As  contradistinguished,  indeed,  from 
actual  prohibition,  a  permission  may  doubtless  be 
called  a  toleration;  for  as  a  man  is  permitted  t» 
enjoy  his  religion  under  whatever  penalties  or 
forfeitures,  he  is  certainly  tolerated  to  enjoy  it. 
But  as  far  as  he  pays  for  such  enjoyment,  by  suffer, 
ing  those  penalties  and  forfeifures,  he  as  certainly 


effusion  of  blood  may  be  stopped.  We  hope  yet  does  not  enjoy  it  freely.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
to  see  you  in  this  city,  a  friend  to  the  liberties  of '  persecuted  in  the  proportion  that  his  privilege  is 
America,  which  will  give  infinite  satisfaction  to,  jso  regulated  and  qualified.    I  call  it  persecution, 


Your  sincere  friend, 
To  captain  S.  in  Boston. 


Remarks  on  liberty  of  conscience,  ascribed  to  his 
excellency  }Villiam  Livingston,  governor  of  Neiv 
Jersey,  1778. 

"If,  in  our  estimate  of  things,  we  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  their  importance,  doubtless  every 
encroachment  upon  religion,  of  all  things  the  most 
important,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  greatest 
imposition;  and  the  unmolested  exercise  of  it,  a 
proportionable  blessing. 

By  religion,  I  mean  an  inward  habitual  reverence 
for,  and  devotedness  to  the  Deity,  -with  such  external 
homage,  either  public  or  private,  as  the  worshipper 
believes  most  acceptable  to  him.  According  to  this 
definition,  it  is  impossible  for  human  laws  to  re- 
gulate religion  without  destroying  it;  for  they  can- 
not compel  inward  religious  reverence,  that  being 
altogether  mental  and  of  a  spiritual  nature;  nor 
can  they  enforce  ouhvard  religious  homage,  because  | 
all  such  homage  is  either  a  man's  own  choice,  and 
then  it  is  not  compelled,  or  it  is  repugnant  to  it, 
and  then  it  cannot  be  religious. 

The  laws  of  England,  indeed,  do  not  peremptorily 
inhibit  a  man  from  worshipping  God,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  nor  positively 
constrain  him  to  violate  it,  by  conforming  to  the 
religion  of  the  state:  But  they  punish  him  for 
doing  the  former,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  for  omitting  the  latter,  and  consequently 
punish  him  for  his  religion.  For  what  are  the 
civil  disqualifications  and  the  privation  of  certain 
privileges  he  thereby  incurs,  but  so  many  punish- 
ments? And  what  else  is  the  punishment  for  not 
embracing  the  religion  of  others,  but  a  punishment 
for  practising  one's  own?  With  how  little  pro- 
priety a  nation  can  boast  of  its  freedom  under  such 
restraints  on  religious  liberty,  requires  no  great 


C.  S.       because  it  is  harassing  mankind  for  their  princi* 
pies;  and  I  deny  that  such  punishments  derive  any 
sanction  from  law,  because  the  consciences  of  men 
are  not  the  objects  of  human  legislation.     And   to 
trace  this  stupendous  insult  on  the  dignity  of  rea- 
son to  any  other  source  than  the  one  from  which 
I  deduced  it  in  the  preceding  essay,  I  mean  the 
abominable  combination  of  kin<j-craft  and  puiest- 
ciiaft,  (in  everlasting  indissoluble  league  to  extir- 
pate liberty,  and  erect  on  its  ruins  boundless  and 
universal  despotism,)  would  I  believe  puzzle  the 
most  assiduous  enquirer.     For  what  business,  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  has  the  magistrate 
(distinctly  and  singly  appointed  for  our  political 
and  temporal  happiness)  with  our  religion,  which 
is  to  secure  our  happiness  spiritual  and  eternal? 
And  indeed  among  all  the  absurdities  chargeable 
upon  human  nature,  it  never  yet  entered  into  the 
thoughts  of  any  one  to  confer  such  authority  upon 
another.     The  institution  of  civil  society  I  have 
pointed  out  as  originating  from   the   unbridled 
rapaciousnesa  of  individuals,  and  as  a  necessary 
curb  to  prevent  that  violence  and  other  incon- 
veniences to  which  men  in  a  state  of  nature  were 
exposed.  But  whoever  fancied  it  a  violence  offered 
to  himself,  that  another  should   enjoy  his  own 
opinion?     Or  who,  in  a  state  of  nature,  ever  deemed 
it  an  inconvenience  that  every  man  should  choose 
his  own  religion?    Did  the  free  denizens  of  the 
world,  before  the  monstrous  birth  of  priest-craft, 
aiding  by  and  aided  by  the  secular  arm,  ever  worry 
one  another  for  not  practising  ridiculous  rites,  or 
for  disbelieving  things  incredible?     Did  men  in 
their  aboriginal  condition  ever  suffer  persecution 
for  conscience  sake?    The  most  frantic  enthusiast 
will  not  pretend  it.     Why  then  should  the  mem- 
bers of  society  be  supposed,  on  their  entering  into 
it,  to  have  had  in  contemplation  the  reforming  an 
abuse  which  never   existed?      Or  why  are  they 
pretended  to  have  invested  the  magistrate  with 
uthority  to  sway  and  direct  their  religious  senti- 
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merit?     In  reality,  such  delegation  of  power,  had 'countable-  only  to  the  Great  S?arch£r  of  hearts, 


A  ever  been  made,  would  be  a  mere  nudity,  and 
the  compact  by  which  it  was  ceded,  altogether 
nugatory,  the  rights  of  conscience  being  immutably 
personal  and  absolutely  inalienable,  nor  can  the  state 
or  community  as  such  have  any  concern  in  the 
matter.  For  in  what  manner  doth  it  affect  society, 
which  is  evidently  and  solely  instituted  to  prevent 
personal  assault,  the  violation  of  property  and  the 
defamation  of  character;  and  hath  not  (these  re- 
maining inviolate)  any  interest  in  the  actions  of 
men— how  doth  it,  I  say,  affect  society  what  prin- 
ciples we  entertain  in  our  own  minds,  or  in  ^«<  j0r  conscience,  and  renouncing  all  discrimination  be 


Those  prerogative  it  is  to  judge  them. 

In  contrast  with  this  spiritual  tyranny,  ho.v 
beautiful  appears  our  Catholic  constitution  in  di~ 
claiming  all  jurisdiction  over  the  souls  of  men,  and 
securing,  by  a  law  never  to  be  repealed,  the  volu-i- 
taiy,  unchecked  moral  suasion  of  every  individy:d, 
and  his  own  self-directed  intercourse  with  tUa 
father  of  spirits,  either  by  devout  retirement  or  pub- 
lic worship  of  his  own  election!  How  amiable  the 
plan  of  entrenching,  with  the  sanction  of  an  ordj. 
nance,  imniH  table  and  irrevocable,  the  sacred  rights 


outward  form  we  think  it  best  to  pay  our  adoration  to 
God?  But  to  set  the  absurdity  of  the  magistrate's 
authority  to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion,  in  the 
strongest  light,  I  would  fain  know  what  religion 
it  is  that  he  has  authority  to  establish?  Has  he  a 
right  to  establish  only  the  true  religion,  or  is  any 
religion  true  because  he  does  not  establish  it?  If 
the  former,  Ids  trouble  is  as  vain  as  it  is  arrogant, 
because  the  true  religion  being  not  of  this  world, 
wants  not  the  princes  of  this  world  to  support  it;  but 
has  in  fact  either  languished  or  been  adulterated 
•wherever  they  meddled  with  it.  If  the  supreme 
magistrate,  as  such,  has  authority  to  establish  any 
religion  he  thinks  to  be  true,  and  the  religion  so 
established  is  therefore  right  and  ought  to  be 
embraced,  it  follows,  since  all  supreme  magis- 
trates  have  the  same  authority,  that  all  establish- 
ed religions  are  equally  right,  and  ought  to  be 
embraced.  The  emperor  of  China,  therefore,  hav 
ing,  as  supreme  magistrate  in  his  empire,  the  same 
right  to  establish  the  precepts  of  Confucius,  and 
the  Sultan  in  his,  the  imposture  of  Mahomet,  as 
hath  the  king  of  Great  Britain  the  doctrine  of 
Christ  in  his  dominion,  it  results  from  these  princi- 
ples, that  the  religions  of  Confucius  and  Mahomet 
are  equally  true  with  the  doctrine  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  and  equally  obligatory 
upon  the  respective  subjects  of  China  and  Turkey, 
as  Christianity  is  on  those  within  the  British  realm; 
a  position  which,  I  presume,  the  most  zealous  ad- 
vocate for  ecclesiastical  domination  would  think  it 
blasphemy  to  avow. 

The  English  ecclesiastical  government,  therefore, 
is,  and  all  the  religious  establishments  is  tue 
"world,  are  manifest  violations  of  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  religion.  They  are  impudent 
outrag-s  on  common  sense,  in  arrogating  a  power 
of  coritrollingthe  devotional  operations  of  the  mind 
and  external  acts  of  divine  homage  not  cognizable 


tween  men  on  account  of  their  sentiments  about  the 
various  modes  of  church  government y  or  the  different 
articles  of  their  faith!" 

LEGISLATURE  OF  VIRGINIA 

FROJI  WIRT'S   LIFE   OF   HEXRY. 

Debate  on  the  motion  offered  by  Patrick  Henry,  esq. 

in  the  year  1775,  to  put  the  colony  of  Virginia  in  a 

state  of  defence. 

On  Monday  the  20th  of  March,  1775,  the  con- 
vention of  delegates  from  the  several  counties  and 
corporations  of  Virginia,  met  for  the  second  time. 
Their  meeting  was  held  in  the  Old  Church,  in  tke 
town  of  Richmond.— Mr.  Henry  was  a  member  of 
this  body  also.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  the 
tone  of  the  instructions  given  by  the  convention 
of  the  preceding  year,  to  their  deputies  in  con- 
gress. He  will  remember  that  while  they  recite, 
with  great  feeling,  the  series  of  grievances  undnr 
which  the  colonies  had  labored,  and  insist,  with 
firmness,  on  their  constitutional  rights,  they  give 
nevertheless  the  most  explicit  and  solemn  pledge 
of  their  faith  and  true  allegiance  to  his  majesty, 
king  George  the  III.  and  avow  their  determination 
to  support  him,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  in 
the  legal  exercise  of  all  his  just  rights  and  preroga- 
tives. He  will  remember  that  these  instructions 
contain  also  an  expression  of  their  sincere  approba- 
tion  of  a  connection  with  Great  Britain — and  or" 
their  ardent  wishes  for  a  return  of  that  friendly 
intercourse,  from  which  this  country  had  derived 
so  much  prosperity  and  happiness.  These  senti- 
ments  still  actuated  many  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  convention  of  1775— they  could  not  part  wi!h 
the  fond  hope,  that  those  peaceful  days  would 
again  return,  which  had  shed  so  much  light  and 
warmth  over  the  land;  and  the  report  of  the  king's 
gracious  recepiion  of  the  petition  from  congress, 
tended  to  cherish  that  hope  and  to  render  them 
averse  to  any  measure  of  violence— but  Mr.  Henry 


by  any  huma  »  tribunal,  and  for  which  we  are  ac  .saw  things  with  a  steadier  eye,  and  a  deeper  insight 
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His  judgment  was  too  solid  to  be  duped  by  ap- 
pearances, and  his  heart  too  firm  and  manly,  to  be 
amused  by  false  and  flattering  hopes.— He  had  long 
since  read  the  true  character  of  the  British  court, 
and  saw  that  no  alternative  remained  for  his  coun- 
try, but  abject  submission,  or  heroic  resistance.  It 
was  not  for  a  soul  like  Henry's,  to  hesitate  between 
these  courses.  He  had  offered  upon  the  altar  of 
liberty  no  divided  heart.  The  gulph  of  war  which 
yawned  before  him,  was  indeed  fiery  and  fearful. 
But  be  saw  that  the  awful  plunge  was  inevitable. 
The  body  of  the  convention,  however,  hesitated. 
They  cast  around  a  "longing  lingering  look"  to 
those  flowery  fields,  on  which  peace  and  ease  and 
joy  were  still  sporting,  and  it  required  all  the 
energies  of  a  Mentor,  like  Henry,  to  push  them 
from  the  precipice,  and  conduct  them  over  the 
stormy  sea  of  the  revolution,  to  liberty  and  glory. 

The  convention  being  formed,  and  organized  for 
business,  proceeded  in  the  first  place  to  express 
their  unqualified  approbation  of  the  measures  of 
congress,  and  to  declare  that  they  considered  this 
whole  continent  as  under  the  highest  obligations 
to  tnat  respectable  body  for  the  wisdom  of  their 
councils,  and  their  unremitted  endeavors  to  main- 
tain and  preserve  inviolate,  the  just  rights  and 
liberties  of  his  majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects 
in  America. 

They  next  resolved,  "that  the  warmest  thanks 
of  the  convention,  and  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
colony  were  due,  and  that  this  just  tribute  of 
applause,  be  presented  to  the  worthy  delegates, 
deputed  by  a  former  convention  to  represent  this 
colony  in  general  congress,  for  their  cheerful  under- 
taking, and  faithful  discharge  of  the  very  important 
trust  reposed  in  them." 

The  morning  of  the  23d  of  March  was  opened 
by  reading  a  petition  and  memorial  from  the  as- 
sembly of  Jamaica,  "to  the  king's  most  excellent 
majesty;"  whereupon  it  was  resolved  "that  the 
unfeigned  thanks,  and  most  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments of  the  convention  be  presented  to  that  very 
respectable  assembly,  for  the  exceeding  generous 
and  affectionate  part  they  have  so  nobly  taken,  in 
the  unhappy  contest  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies,  and  for  their  truly  patriotic  endeavors 
to  fix  the  just  claims  of  the  colonists  upon  the  most 
permanent  constitutional  principles;  that  the  as- 
sembly be  assured,  that  it  is  the  most  ardent  wish 
of  this  colony  (and  they  were  persuaded,  of  the 


These  proceedings  were  not  adapted  to  the  taste 
of  Mr.  Henry.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  "gall 
and  worm-wood"  to  him.  The  house  required  to 
be  wrought  up  to  a  bolder  tone.  He  rose,  there- 
fore, and  moved  the  following  manly  resolutions: 


"Resolved,  That  a  well-regulated  militia,  com' 
posed  of  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  is  the  natural 
strength  and  only  security  of  a  free  government; 
that  such  a  militia,  in  this  colony,  would  forever 
render  it  unnecessary  for  the  mother  country  to 
keep  among  us,  for  the  purpose  of  our  defence, 
any  standing  army  of  mercenary  soldiers,  always 
subversive  of  the  quiet,  and  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  would  alleviate  the 
pretext  of  taxing  us  for  their  support. 

"That  the  establishmeni  of  such  a  militia  is,  at 
this  timet  peculiarly  necessary,  by  the  state  of  our 
laws,  for  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, some  of  which  are  already  expired,  and  other3 
will  shortly  be  so,  and  that  the  known  remissness 
of  government,  in  calling  us  together,  in  legislative 
capacity,  renders  it  too  insecure,  in  this  time  of 
danger  and  distress,  to  rely  that  opportunity  will 
be  given  of  renewing  them,  in  general  assembly, 
or  making  any  provision  to  secure  our  inestimable 
rights  and  liberties  from  those  further  violations  ivith 
which  they  are  threatened. 

••Resolved,  therefore,  that  this  colony  be  imme- 
diately put  into  a  state  of  defence,  and  that 

be  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  plan  for  the  embodying,  arming  and  disciplining 
such  a  number  of  men,  as  may  be  sufficient  for  that 
purpose." 

The  alarm  which  such  a  proposition  must  have 
given  to  those  who  had  contemplated  no  resist- 
ance of  a  character  more  serious  than  petition, 
non-importation  and  passive  fortitude,  and  who 
still  hung,  with  suppliant  tenderness,  on  the  skirtg 
of  Britain,  in  the  hope  of  seeing,  once  more,  her 
maternal  smile,  will  be  readily  conceived  by  the 
reflecting  reader.  The  shock  was  painful:  it  was 
almost  general.  The  resolutions  were  opposed, 
as  not  only  rash  in  policy,  but  as  harsh,  and 
well  nigh  impious,  in  point  of  feeling.  Some  of 
the  warmest  patriots  of  the  convention  opposed 
them.  Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and 
Edmund  Pendleton,  who  had  so  lately  drunk  of 
the  fountain  of  patriotism,  in  the  continental  con. 
gress,  and  Robert  C.  Nicholas,  one  of  the  best,  as 
whole  continent  of  North  America)  to  see  a  speedy  j  well  as  ablest  men  and  patriots  in  the  state,  gave 
return  of  those  halcyon  days  when  we  lived  a  free  them  all  the  resistance  of  their  great  influence  and 
unci  happy  people."  labilities.    They  urged  the  late  gracious  reception 
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of  the  congressional  petition  by  the  throne.— They 
insisted  that  national  comity,  and  much  more, 
filial  respect,  demanded  the  exercise  of  a  more 
dignified  patience:— that  the  sympathies  of  the 
parent  country  were  now  on  our  side;  that  the 
friends  of  American  liberty,  in  parliament,  were 
till  with  us,  and  had,  as  yet,  had  no  cause  to  blush 


upon  us  from  the  east,  and  which  promised  so  fair 
and  happy  a  day:  with  this  they  contrasted  the 
clouds  and  storms  which  the  measure,  now  pro- 
posed,  was  so  well  calculated  to  raise,  and  in  which 
we  should  not  have  even  the  poor  consolation  of 
being  pitied  by  the  world,  since  we  should  have,, 
so  needlessly  and  rashly,  drawn  them  upon  our- 


for  our  indiscretion;   that  the  manufacturing  in-  selves.' 


terest  of  Great  Britain,  already  smarting  under  the 
effects  of  our  non-importation,  co-operated  power- 
fully towards  our  relief;  that  the  sovereign  himself 
had  relented,  and  shown  that  he  looked  upon  our 
sufferings  with  an  eye  of  pity.      Was  this  the 
moment,  they  asked,  to  disgust  our  friends,  to 
extinguish  all  the  conspiring  sympathies   which 
were  working  in  our  favor,  to  turn  their  friend- 
ship into   hatred;  their  pity  into  revenge?    And 
what  was  there,  they  asked,  in  the  situation  of  the 
colony,  to  tempt  us  to  this?     Were  we  a  great 
military  people?    Were  we  ready  for  war?    Where 
were  our  stores— where  were  our  arms — where  our 
.soldiers — where  our  generals— where  our  money, 
the  sinews  of  war?    They  were  no  where  to  be 
found.    In  truth,  we  were  poor— we  were  naked— 
we  were  defenceless:  and  yet  we  talk  of  assuming 
the  front  of  war! — of  assuming  it  too,  against  a 
nation,  one  of  the  most  formidable  in  the  world!  a 
nation,  ready  and  armed  at  all  points!— her  navies 
riding  triumphant  in  every  sea — her  armies  never 
inarching  but  to  certain  victory?— What  was  to  be 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  we  were  called  upon  to 
court?    What  could  be  the  issue,  in  the  compara- 
tive circumstances  of  the  two  countries,  but  to 
yield  up  this  country,  an  easy  prey  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  to  convert  the  illegitimate  right,  which 
the  British  parliament  now  claimed,  into  a  firm  and 
indubitable  right,  bi,  conquest?  The  measure  might 
be  brave;  but  it  was  the  bravery  of  roadmen.    It 
had  no  pretension  to  the  character  of  prudence, 
and  as  little  to  the  grace  of  genuine  courage.    It 
would  be  time  enough  to  resort  to  measures  of 
despair,  when  every  well  founded  hope  had  entirely 
vanished. 


These  arguments  and  topics  of  persuasion  were 
80  well  justified  by  the  appearance  of  things,  and 
were,  moreover,  so  entirely  in  unison  with  that  love 
of  ease  and  quiet,  which  is  natural  to  man,  and  that 
disposition  to  hope  for  happier  times,  even  under 
the  most  forbidding  circumstances,  that  an  ordinary 
man,  in  Mr.  Henry's  situation,  would  have  been 
glad  to  compound  with  the  displeasure  of  the 
house,  by  being  permitted  to  withdraw  his  resolu- 
tions in  silence. 

Not  so  Mr.  Henry.  His  was  a  spirit  fitted  to 
raise  the  whirlwind,  as  well  as  to  ride  in  and  direct 
it.  His  was  that  comprehensive  view,  that  unerring1 
prescience,  that  perfect  command  over  the  actions 
of  men,  that  qualified  him,  not  merely  to  guide, 
but  almost  to  create  the  destinies  of  nations. 


To  this  strong  view  of  the  subject,  supported 
as  it  was,  by  the  stubborn  fact  of  the  well  known 
helpless  condition  of  the  colony,  the  opponents  of 
those  resolutions  superadded  every  topic  of  persua- 
sion which  belonged  to  the  case.  "The  strength 
and  lustre  which  we  derived  from  our  connexions 
with  Great  Britain— the  domestic  comforts  which 
we  had  drawn  from  the  same  source,  and  whose 
value  we  were  now  able  to  estimate,  by  their  loss 


He  rose,  at  this  time,  with  a  majesty  unusual 
to  him,  in  an  exordium,  and  with  all  that  self- 
possession  by  which  he  was  so  invariably  distin- 
guished. "No  man,"  he  said,  "thought  more  highly 
than  he  did  of  the  patriotism,  as  well  as  abilities, 
of  the  very  worthy  gentlemen  who  had  just  ad- 
|  dressed  the  house.    But  different  men  often  saw 
[the  same  subject  in  different  lights;  and  therefore, 
he  hoped  it  would  not  be  thought  disrespectful  to 
those  gentlemen,  if  entertaining,  as  he  did,  opi- 
nions of  a  character  very  opposite  to  theirs,  be 
should  speak  his  sentiments,  freely  and  without 
reserve.    This,  he  said,  was  no  time  for  ceremony 
The  question  before  the  house,  was  one  of  awful 
moment  to  this  country.    For  his  own  part,  he 
considered  it,  as  nothing  less  than  a  question  of 
freedom   or  slavery;   and   in   proportion    to  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject,  ought  to  be  the  free- 
dom of  the  debate.     It  was  only  in  this  way  that 
they  could  hope  to  arrive  at  truth,  and  fulfil  the 
great  responsibility  which  they  held  to  God  and 
their  country.     Should  he  keep  back  his  opinions, 
at  such  a  time,  through  fear  of  giving  offence,  he 
should  consider  himself  as  guilty  of  treason  to- 
wards his  country,  and  of  an  act  of  disloyalty  to- 
wards the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  which  he  revered 
before  all  earthly  kings." 
"Mr.  President,"  said  he,  "it  is  natural  to  man 


-that  ray  of  reconciliation,  which  was  dawning!  to  indulge  in  the  illusions  of  hope.    We  are  apt 
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to  shut  our  eyes  against  a  painful  truth,  and  listen 
to  the  song  of  that  syren,  till  she  transforms  us 
into  beasts.  Was  this,  he  asked,  the  part  of  wise 
men,  engaged  in  a  great  and  arduous  struggle  for 


—we  have  remonstrated— we  have  supplicated— wc 
have  prostrated  ourselves  before  the  throne,  and 
have  implored  its  interposition,  to  arrest  the  tyran- 
nical bands  of  the  ministry  and  parliament. — Our 


liberty?  Were  we  disposed  to  be  of  the  number  petitions  have  been  slighted— our  remonstrances 
of  those  who,  having  eyes,  see  not,  and,  having  ears,  have  produced  additional  violence  and  insult- 
hear  not  the  things  which  so  nearly  concern  their  our  supplications  have  been  disregarded,  and  we 
temporal,  salvation?  For  his  part,  whatever  anguish  have  been  spurned  with  contempt  from  the  foot 
of  ap;rit  it  might  cost,  he  was  willing  to  know  the  j  of  the  throne.    In  vain,  after  these  things,  may  we 

indulge  the  fond  hope  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 
There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  If  we  wish 
to  be  free— if  we  mean  to  preserve  inviolate  those 
inestimable  privileges,  for  which  we  have  been  so 
long  contending — if  we  mean  not  basely  to  abandon 
the  noble  struggle,  in  which  we  have  been  so  long 
engaged,  and  which  we  have  pledged  ourselves 
never  to  abandon,  until  the  glorious  object  of  our 
contest  shall  be  obtained — we  must  fight!  I  re- 
peat it,  sir,  we  must  fight!  !  An  appeal  to  arms, 
and  to  the  God  of  Hosts,  is  all  that  is  left  us!" 

"Imagine  to  yourself/'  says  my  correspondent,* 
"this  sentence,  delivered  with  all  the  calm  dignity 
of  Cato,  of  Utica — imagine  to  yourself  the  Roman 
senate,  assembled  in  the  capitol,  when  it  was 
entered  by  the  profane  Gauls,  who,  at  first,  were 
awed  by  their  presence,  as  if  they  had  entered  an 
assembly  of  the  Gods! — imagine  that  you  heard  that 
Cato  addressing  such  a  senate — imagine  that  you 
saw  the  hand  writing  on  the  wall  of  Bclshazar's 
palace — imagine  you  had  heard  a  voice,  as  from 
Heaven,  uttering  the  words  "We  mustjight"  xi 
the  doom  of  fate,  and  you  may  have  some  idea  of 
the  speaker,  the  assembly  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself,  and  the  auditory,  of  which  I  was  one. 

"They  tell  us,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Henry,  "that 
we  are  weak — unable  to  cope  with  so  formidable 
an  adversary. — But  when  shall  we  be  stronger?— 
Will  it  be  the  next  week  or  the  next  year?  Will 
it  be  when  we  are  totally  disarmed,  and  when  a 
British  guard  shall  be  stationed  in  every  house? 
Shall  we  gather  strengtli  by  irresolution  and  inac- 
tion? Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of  effectual 
resistance,  by  lying  supinely  on  our  backs,  and 
hugging  the  delusive  phantom  of  hope,  until  our 
enemies  shall  have  bound  us  hand  and  foot?  Sir, 
we  are  not  weak,  if  we  make  a  proper  use  of  those 
means  which  the  God  of  nature  hath  placed  in  our 
power.— Three  millions  of  people,  armed  in  the 
holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as  that 
which  we  possess,  are  invincible  by  any  force  which 
our  enemy  can  send  against  us.    Besides,  sir,  we 


whole  truth — to  know  the  worst,  and  to  provide 
for  it." 

"He  had,"  he  said,  "but  one  lamp,  by  which  his 
feet  were  guided,  and  that  was  the  lamp  of  ex- 
perience. He  knew  of  no  way  of  judging  the 
future,  but  by  the  past;  and  judging  by  the  past, 
he  wished  to  know  what  there  had  been  in  the 
conduct  of  the  British  ministry  for  the  last  ten 
years,  to  justify  those  hopes  with  which  gentle- 
men had  been  pleased  to  solace  themselves  and  the 
house.  It  is  that  insidious  smile  with  which  our 
petition  has  been  lately  received?  Trust  it  not, 
sir,  it  will  prove  a  snare  to  your  feet. — Suffer  not 
yourselves  to  be  betrayed  with  a  kiss.  Ask  your- 
selves how  this  gracious  reception  of  our  petition 
comports  with  those  warlike  preparations,  which 
cover  our  waters,  and  darken  our  land?  Are  fleets 
and  armies  necessary  to  a  work  of  love  and  recon- 
ciliation? Have  we  shewn  ourselves  so  unwilling 
to  be  reconciled,  that  force  must  be  called  in,  to 
win  back  our  love?  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves, 
sir.  These  are  the  implements  of  war  and  subjuga- 
tion— the  last  arguments,  to  which  kings  resort.  I 
ask  gentlemen,  sir,  what  means  this  martial  array, 
if  its  purposes  be  not  to  force  us  to  submission? — 
Can  gentlemen  assign  any  other  possible  motive 
for  it?  Has  Great  Britain  any  enemy,  in  this  quar- 
ter of  the  world,  to  call  for  all  this  accumulation 
of  navies  and  armies?  No,  sir,  she  has  none.  They 
are  meant  for  us:  they  can  be  meant  for  no  other. 
They  are  sent  over,  to  bind  and  rivet  upon  us  those 
chains,  which  the  British  ministry  have  been  so 
long  forging.     And  what  have  we  to  oppose  to 

them?     Shall  we  try  argument? Sir,  we  have 

been  trying  that,  for  the  last  ten  years.  Have  we 
any  thing  new  to  offer  upon  the  subject?  Nothing. 
We  have  held  the  subject  up  in  every  light  of 
which  it  is  capable:  but  it  has  been  all  in  vain. — 
Shall  we  resort  to  entreaty  and  humble  supplica- 
tion? What  terms  shall  we  find,  which  have  not 
been  already  exhausted?  Let  us  not,  I  beseech 
you,  sir,  deceive  ourselves  longer.  Sir,  we  have 
done  every  thing  that  could  be  done,  to  avert  the 
storm  which  is  now  coming  on.  We  have  petitioned 
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shall  not  fight  our  battles  alone.  There  is  a  just 
God,  who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  nations, 
and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight  our  battles 
for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong  alone; 
it  is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave.  Besides, 
sir,  we  have  no  election.  If  we  were  base  enough 
to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the 
tontest.  There  is  no  retreat,  but  in  submission 
and  slavery!  Our  chains  are  forged:  their  clank- 
ing may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston!  The  war 
is  enevitablej  and  let  it  come! !  I  repeat  it,  sir— Lkt 
it  come!  ! ! 

"It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter:  Gen- 
tlemen  may  cry,  "peace  peace;"  but  there  is  no 
peace;  the  war  is  actually  begun!  The  next  gale 
that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears 
the  clash  of  resounding  arms?  Our  brethren  are 
already  in  the  field!  Why  stand  we  here  idle?— 
What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish?  What  would 
they  have?  Is  life  so  dear,  or  peace  so  sweet, 
as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery! ! !  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God!  I  know  not 
what  course  others  may  take;  but,  as  for  me" 
(cried  he,  with  both  his  arms  extended  aloft,  his 
brows  knit,  every  feature  marked  with  the  resolute 
purpose  of  his  soul,  and  his  voice  swelled  to  its 
boldest  note  of  exclamation,)  "Give  me  liberty 

OH  GIVE  ME  DEATH." 


He  took  his  seat.  No  murmur  of  applause  was 
heard;  the  effect  was  too  deep.  After  the  trance 
of  a  moment,  several  members  were  seen  to  start 
from  their  seats.  The  cry  "to  arms,"  seemed  to 
quiver  on  every  lip,  and  gleam  from  every  eye! 
Richard  H.  Lee,  arose  and  supported  Mr.  Henry, 
but  even  his  melody  was  lost  amidst  the  agitation 
of  that  ocean,  which  the  master  spirit  of  the  storm 
had  lifted  on  high.  That  supernatural  voice  still 
sounded  in  their  ears,  and  shivered  along  their 
arteries.  They  heard  in  every  pause  the  cry  of 
liberty  or  death.  They  became  impatient  of  speech. 
Their  souls  were  on  fire  for  action. 

The  measure  was  adopted;  and  Patrick  Henry, 
Richard  H.  Lee,  Robert  C.  Nicholas,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Lemuel  Riddick,  George  Washington, 
Adam  Stevens,  Andrew  Lewis,  William  Christian, 
Edmund  Pendleton,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Isaac 
Zane,  esquires,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  pre 
pare  the  plan  called  for  by  the  last  resolution. 


Letters  from  Thomas  Jefferson. 

From  the  Richmond  Compiler  of  April  6,  1816. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  tending 
to  prove  that  the  American  declaration  of  inde- 


pendence was  the  effect  of  ministerial  oppressiou 
and  not  the  result  of  a  pre-concerted  plan.— Tho' 
intended  for  the  bososri  cf  private  friendship,  those 
letters  may  legitimately  be  considered  as  convey- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  whole  American  people 
at  that  time.  They  evince  the  reluctance  with 
which  a  separation  from  Great  Britain  was  contem- 
plated; and  do  away  the  idea  held  out  by  some 
English  writers,  that  "independence  had  long  been 
meditated  by  the  leading  characters  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  that  they  availed  themselves  cf  the  ob- 
noxious acts  of  the  British  government  for  its  as- 
sertion." 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Wm.  Small, 
formerly  one  of  the  professors  of  William  and  Ma- 
ry, but  then  at  Birmingham,  in  England,  where  he 
successfully  applied  his  extensive  scientific  know- 
ledge to  practical  improvements,  in  various  manu- 
factures, &c.  dated  May  7th,  1775,  writes  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Within  this  week,  we  have  received  the  unhap- 
py news  of  an  action  of  considerable  magnitude  be- 
tween the  king's  troops  and  our  brethren  of  Bos- 
ton, in  which  it  is  said  500  of  the  former,  with 
the  earl  of  Percy,  were  slain.  That  such  an  ac- 
tion has  happened  is  undoubted,  though,  perhaps, 
the  circumstances  may  not  yet  have  reached  us 
with  truth.  This  accident  has  cut  off  our  last 
hopes  of  reconciliation,  and  a  phrenzy  of  revenge 
seems  to  have  seized  all  ranks  of  people  —It  is  a 
lamentable  circumstance  that  the  only  mediatory 
power  acknowledged  by  both  parties,  instead  of 
leading  to  a  reconciliation  this  divided  people, 
should  pursue  the  incendiary  purpose  of  still  blow- 
ing up  the  flames,  as  we  find  him  constantly  doing 
in  every  speech,  and  public  declaration.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  intended  to  intimidate  into  an  acqui- 
escence, but  the  effect  has  been  most  unfortu- 
nately otherwise.  A  little  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  attention  to  its  ordinary  workings, 
might  have  foreseen  that  the  spirits  of  the  people 
were  in  a  state,  in  which  they  were  more  likely  to 
be  provoked  than  frightened  by  haughty  deport- 
ment; and  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  irritation, 
proscription  of  individuals  has  been  substituted 
in  the  room  of  just  trial.  Can  it  be  believed  that 
a  grateful  people  will  suffer  those  to  be  consigned 
to  execution  whose  sole  crime  has  been  developing 
and  asserting  their  right?  Had  the  parliament  pos- 
sessed the  liberty  of  reflection,  they  would  have 
avoided  a  measure  as  impotent  as  it  was  inflamma- 
tory. When  I  saw  lord  Chatham's  bill,  I  enter 
taised  high  hopes  that  a  reconciliation  cocld  have 
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been  brought  about.  The  difference  between  his 
iprms,  and  those  offered  by  our  congress,  might 
have  been  accommodated,  if  entered  on  by  both 
parties  with  a  disposition  to  accommodate;  but 
the  dignity  of  parliament,  it  seems,  can  brook  no 
opposition  to  its  power.  Strange,  that  a  set  of  men 
who  have  made  sale  of  their  virtue  to  the  minister, 
should  yet  talk  of  retaining  dignity!" 

Another  letter  from  the  same  gentleman  to  John 
Rundolph,  the  former  attorney  general,  dated  Au- 
gust 25tb,  1775,  contains  the  annexed  passage: 

"I  am  sorry  the  situation  of  our  country  should 
render  it  not  eligible  to  you  to  remain  longer  in  it. 
I  hope  the  returning  wisdom  of  Great  Britain  will 
ere  long  put  an  end  to  the  unnatural  contest.  There 
may  be  people  to  whose  tempers  and  dispositions 
contention  maybe  pleasing,  and  who  may  therefore 
ti  ish  a  continuance  of  confusion;  but  to  me,  it  is  of 
all  states  but  one,  the  most  horrid.  My  first  wish 
is  a  restoration  of  our  just  rights;  my  second  a  re- 
turn of  the  happy  period  when,  consistently  with 
duty,  I  may  withdraw  myself  totally  from  the  pub- 
lic eye,  and  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in  domes- 
tic ease  and  tranquility,  banishing  every  desire  of 
afterwards  even  hearing  what  passes  in  the  world. 
Perhaps,  ardour  for  the  latter  adds  considerably 
to  the  warmth  of  the  former  wish.  Looking  with 
fondness  towards  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Bri- 
tain,I  cannot  help  hoping  you  may  be  able  to  con- 
tribute  towards  expediting  this  good  work.  I 
think  it  must  be  evident  to  yourself  that  the  minis- 
ti'y  have  been  deceived  by  their  officers  on  this 
side  the  water,  who  (for  what  purposes  I  cannot 
tell)  have  constantly  represented  the  American  op- 
position as  that  of  a  small  faction,  in  which  the 
body  of  the  people  took  little  part.  This  you  can 
inform  them,  of  your  own  knowledge,  to  be  untrue. 
They  have  taken  it  into  their  heads,  too,  that  we 
are  cowards,  and  shall  surrender  at  discretion  to 
an  armed  force.  The  past  and  future  operations 
of  the  war  must  confirm  or  undeceive  them  on 
that  head.  I  wish  they  were  thoroughly  and  mi- 
nutely acquainted  with  every  circumstance  rela- 
tive to  Ameriea,  as  it  exists  in  truth.  I  am  per- 
suaded they  would  go  far  towards  disposing  them 
to  reconciliation.  Even  those  in  parliament  who 
are  called  friends  to  America,  seera  to  know  no- 
thing of  our  real  determinations.  I  observe  they 
pronounced  in  the  last  parliament  that  the  con- 
gress of  1774  did  not  mean  to  insist  rigorously  on 
the  terms  they  held  out,  but  kept  something  in  re- 
serve to  give  up,  and  in  fact,  that  they  would 


give  up,  every  thing  but  the  right  of  taxation. 
Now,  the  truth  is  far  from  this,  as  I  can  affirm, 
and  put  my  honor  to  the  assertion.  Their  con- 
tinuing in  this  «rror,  may,  perhaps,  have  very  ill 
consequences.  The  congress  stated  the  lowest 
terms  they  thought  possible  to  be  accepted,  in 
order  to  convince  the  world  they  were  not  unrea- 
sonable. They  gave  up  the  monopoly  and  regu- 
lation of  trade,  and  all  acts  passed  prior  to  1764, 
leaving  to  British  generosity  to  render  these,  at 
some  future  time,  as  easy  to  America  as  the  inte- 
rests of  Great  Britain  could  admit.  I  wish  no  false 
sense  of  honor,  no  ignorance  of  our  real  intentions, 
no  Vain  hope  that  partial  concessions  of  right  will 
be  accepted,  may  induce  the  ministry  to  trifle 
with  accommodation  'till  it  shall  be  put  even  out 
of  our  own  power  to  accommodate.  If,  indeed, 
Great  Britain,  disjoined  from  her  colonies,  be  a 
match  for  the  most  potent  nations  of  Europe,  with 
the  colonies  thrown  into  their  scale,  they  may  go 
on  securely;  but  if  they  are  not  assured  of  this,  it 
would  be  certainly  unwise,  by  trying  the  event  of 
another  campaign,  to  risk  our  accepting  a  foreign 
aid,  which,  perhaps,  may  not  be  unattainable  but 
on  a  condition  of  everlasting  avulsion  from  Great 
Britain.  This  would  be  thought  a  hard  condition 
to  those  who  wish  for  re-union  with  the  parent 
country.  I  am  sincerely  one  of  those,  and  would  ra- 
ther be  in  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  properly  li- 
mited, than  on  any  nation  upon  earth,  or  than  on  no 
nation;  but  I  am  one  of  those  too,  who  rather  than 
submit  to  the  right  of  legislating  for  us,  assumed 
by  the  British  parliament,  and  which  late  experi- 
ence* has  shewn  they  will  so  cruelly  exercise,  woald 
lend  my  hand  to  sink  the  whole  island  in  the  ocean. 

*This  is  understood  to  have  alluded  to  a  bill, 
passed  by  the  house  of  lords  at  their  preceding 
session,  excepting  from  the  benefit  of  any  general 
pardon  which  might  be  offered,  certain  individuals 
by  name.  Mr.  Montague,  then  agent  fjr  the  house 
of  burgesses  of  Virginia  (which  place  was  procur- 
ed  for  him  by  the  interest  of  Peyton  Randolph, 
speaker  of  the  house,  and  his  early  and  intimate 
friend)  extracted  the  substance  of  the  bill,  and  the 
names  excepted,  and  enclosed  the  extract  to  Pey- 
ton Randolph.  Among  the  persons  excepted  were 
Hancock  and  one  or  both  Adamsss,  as  notorious 
leaders  of  the  opposition  in  Massachusetts,  Patrick 
Henry,  as  the  same  in  Virginia,  Peyton  Randolph, 
as  president  of  the  general  congress  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  author  of  a  propo- 
sition to  the  convention  of  Virginia  for  an  address 
to  the  king,  in  which  was  maintained  that  there 
was  in  right  no  link  of  union  between  England 
and  the  colonies  but  that  of  the  same  king,  and 
that  neither  the  parliament,  nor  any  other  func- 
tionary of  that  government,  had  any  more  right  to 
exercise  authority  over  the  colonies,  than  over  the 
electorate  of  Hanover,  &c. 
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Letters  from  Dr.  Franklin. 

We  offer  to  our  readers  extracts  from  some  unpub- 
lished letters  of  Dr.  Franklin,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  properly  belonging  to  the  general 
stock  of  materials  for  the  determination  of  his 
character;  and  for  the  natural  history.  We  have 
added  to  them  an  extract  of  a  letter  of  Silas 
Deane,  in  relation  to  him,  containing  an  interact- 
ing anecdote  which  we  have  not  seen  in  print. 
The  letter  of  Franklin  to  his  son,  on  the  subject 
of  tiie  stamp  act,  is  important;  as  is,  indeed,  al- 
most every  particular,  however  small,  connected 
with  that  measure — the  immediate  cause  of  the 
most  momentous  and  exemplary  of  political  re- 
lations. Nat.  Gciz. 

JS.ctract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Franklin  to  If.  R.  esq, 
of  Philadelphia, 

London,  Feb.  26,  1761. 
"You  tell  me  you  sometimes  visit  the  ancient 
Junto.  I  wish  you  would  do  it  oftener;  1  know  they 
all  love  and  respect  you,  and  regret  your  absenting 
yourself  so  much. — People  are  apt  to  grow  strange 
and  not  understand  one  another  so  well,  when  they 
meet  but  seldom.  Since  we  have  held  that  club 
till  we  are  grown  grey  together,  let  us  hold  it  out 
to  the  end.  For  my  own  part,  I  find  1  love  com* 
pany,  chat,  a  laugh,  a  glass,  and  even  a  song,  as 
v/ell  "as  ever;  and,  at  the  same  time,  relish  better 
than  I  used  to  do,  the  grave  observations  and  wise 
sentences  of  old  men's  conversation.  So  that  I  am 
sure  the  Junto  will  be  still  as  agreeable  to  me  as 
it  ever  has  been:  I  therefore  hope  it  will  not  be 
discontinued  as  long  as  we  are  able  to  crawl  toge- 
ther. 


To  the  same. 

London,  July  7, 1765. 
'  "I  wish  you  would  continue  to  meet  the  Junto, 
notwithstanding  that  some  effect  of  our  public  po- 
litical misunderstandings  may  sometimes  appear 
there.  'Tis  now  perhaps  one  of  the  oldest  clubs, 
as  I  think  it  was  formerly  one  of  the  best,  in  the 
king's  dominions;  it  wants  but  about  two  yetirs 
of  forty  since  it  was  established;  we  loved  and 
still  love  one  another,  we  are  grown  grey  together, 
and  yet  it  is  too  early  to  part.  Let  us  sit  till  the 
evening  of  life  is  spent;  the  last  hours  were  al- 
ways the  most  joyous;  when  we  can  stay  no  longer 
'tis  time  enough  then  to  bid  each  other  goodnight, 
separate,  and  go  quietly  to  bed." 

To  the  same. 

London,  Feb.  27,  1766. 


cannot  conceive  how  much  good  the  cordial  salu- 
tations of  an  old  friend  do  to  the  heart  of  a  man  so 
far  from  home,  and  hearing  frequently  of  the  abuse 
ihrown  on  him  in  h"i3  absence  by  the  enemies  that 
party  has  raised  against  him. 

"In  the  mean  time  T  hope  I  have  done  even  those 
enemies  some  service  in  our  late  struggle  for  Ame- 
rica. It  has  been  a  hard  one,  and  we  have  been  of- 
ten between  hope  and  despair;  but  now  the  day  be- 
gins to  clear;  the  ministry  are  fixed  for  us,  and  we 
have  obtained  a  majority  in  the  house  of  commons 
for  repealing  the  stamp  act,  and  giving  us  ease  in 
every  commercial  grievance.  Goil  grant  that  no 
bad  news  of  farther  excesses  in  America  may  arrive 
to  strengthen  our  adversaries  and  weaken  the 
hands  of  our  friends,  before  this  good  work  i3  quite 
completed. 

"The  partisans  of  the  late  ministry  have  been 
strongly  crying  out  rebellion,  and  calling  for  force 
to  be  sent  against  America.  The  consequence 
might  have  been  terrible!  but  milder  measures 
have  prevailed." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Benjamin  Franklin  to  his  son 
IVilliam  Franklin,  esq. 

London,  jYov.  9,  1765. 
"Mr.  Cooper,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  is  our  old 
acquaintance,  and  expresses  a  hearty  friendship  for 
us  both.  Enclosed  I  send  you  his  billet  proposing 
to  make  me  acquainted  with  lord  Rockingham.  I 
dine  with  him  tomorrow. 

"I  had  a  long  audience  on  Wednesday  with  lord 
Dartmouth.  He  was  highly  recommended  to  me 
by  lords  Grantham  and  Besborough,  as  a  young 
man  of  excellent  understanding,  and  the  most  amia- 
ble dispositions.  They  seemed  extremely  intent 
on  bringing  us  together.  I  had  been  to  pay  my 
respects  to  his  lordship  on  his  appointment  to  pre- 
side at  the  board  of  trade;  but  during  the  summer 
he  li.s  been  much  out  of  town,  so  that  I  had  not, 
till  now,  the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him. 
I  found  him  all  they  said  of  him.  He  even  exceed- 
ed the  expectations  they  had  raised  in  me.  If  he 
continues  in  that  department,  I  foresee  much  hap- 
piness from  it  to  the  American  affairs.  He  enquired 
kindly  after  you,  and  spoke  of  you  handsomely.  I 
give  it  him  as  my  opinion,  that  the  general  execu- 
tion of  the  stamp  act  would  be  impracticable,  with- 
out occasioning  morje  mischief  than  it  was  worth, 
by  totally  alienating  the  affections  of  the  Ameri- 
cans,  and  thereby  lessening  their  commerce.     I 


therefore  wished  that  advantage  might  be  taken  of 
"1  received  your  kind  letter  of  Nov.   27th;  you! the   address    expected  over,  (if  expressed,   as  I 
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hoped  it  would  be,  in  humble  and  dutiful  terms)  to 
pusppnd  the  execution  of  the  act  for  a  term  of 
years,  till  the  colonies  should  be  more  clear  of 
debt,  and  better  able  to  bear  it;  and  then  drop  it 


ing  the  dominion,  than  all  its  forces,  and  be  much 
cheaper. 

•'A  great  deal  more  I  said  on  our  American  af- 
fairs; too  much  to  write.     His  lordship  heard  all 


on   some  decent  pretence,  without  ever  bringing  j  with   great   attentkm  and  patience.      As  to  the 
the  question  of  right  to  decision.  address  expected  from  the  congress,  he  doubted 

"And  I  strongly  recommended  either  a  thorough  i  some  difficulty  would  arise  about  receiving  it,  as 
Hnion  with  America,  or  that  government  here  would  ,  it  was  an  irregular  meeting,  unauthorized  by  any 
proceed  in  the  old  method  of  requisition,  by  which  |  American  constitution.  I  said,  I  hoped  government 
I  was  confident  more  would  be  obtained  in  the  I  here  would  not  be  too  nice  on  that  bead;  that  an 
way  of  voluntary  grant,  than  could  probably  be  got  |  address  of  the  whole  there  seemed  necessary,  their 
by  compulsory  taxes  laid  by  parliament.  I  stated  |  separate  petitions  last  year  being  rejected.  And 
that  particular  colonies  might  at  times  be  back!  to  refuse  hearing  complaints  and  redressing  griev- 
ward,  but  at  other  times,  when  in  better  temper,  |  ances,  from  punctilios  about  form,  had  always  an 
they  woidd  m^ke  up  for  that  backwardness,  so  that  j  ill  effect,  and  gave  great  handle  to  those  turbulent, 
on  the   whole  it  would  be  nearly  equal:  That  to  {factious  spirits  who  are  ever  ready  to  blow   ths 


send  armies  and  fleets  to  enforce  the  act,  would 
not,  in  my  opinion,  answer  any  good  end:  That  the 
inhabitants  would  probably  take  every  method  to 
encourage  the  soldiers  to  desert,  to  which  the  high 


coals  of  dissention.     lie  thanked  me  politely  for 
the  visit  and  desired  to  see  me  often. 

•'It  is  true  that  inconveniences  msy  arise  to  go- 
vernment here  by  a  repeal  of  the  act,  as  it  will  be 
price  of  labor  would  contribute,  and  the  chance  of  j  deemed  a  tacit  giving  up  the  sovereignty  of  parlia- 
being  never  apprehended  in  so  extensive  a  country, ,  ment>  and  yet  j  thiuk  the  inconVeniences  of  persist- 
where  the  want  of  hands,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  |ing.  mucJ)  greater>  as  i  [iave  said  above.  The  pre- 
wasting  the  strength  of  an  army  come  to  oppress,  |  sent  mjnistry  are  truiy  perplexed  how  to  act  on 
would  incline  every  one  to  conceal  deserters,  sojthe  occasion:  aS)  jf  they  relax,  their  predecessors 
that  ths  officers  would  probably  soon  be  left  alone:  win  reproach  them  with  giving  up  the  honor, 
Th,t  fleets,  indeed,  might  easily  obstruct  their  dignity,  and  power  of  their  nation.  And  yet  even 
trade,  but  withal  must  ruin  great  part  of  the  trade  they)  j  am  toid)  think  tiiey  have  carried  things  too 
of  Britain;  as  the  properties  of  American  and  Bri-  J  far.  s»  tnat  if  ^  were  indeed  true  that  I  had  planned 
tish  or  London  merchants  were  mixed  in  the  same  tue  act  (as  you  say  it  is  reported  with  you)  I  be* 
vessels,  and  no  remittances  could  be  received  here;  ji;eve  we  should  s00n  hear  some  of  them  exculpat- 


besides  the  danger,  by  mutual  violences,  excesses 
and  severities,  of  creating  a  deep  rooted  aversion 
between  the  two  countries,  and  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  a  future  total  separation. 

"1  added,  that,  notwithstanding  the  present  dis- 
contents, there  still  remained  so  much  respect  in 
America  for  this  country,  that  wisdom  would  do 
more  towards  reducing  things  to  order,  than  all 
our  forces,  and  that,  if  the  address  expected  from 
the  congress  of  the  colonies  should  be  unhappily 
such  as  could  not  be  made  the  foundation,  three 
or  four  wise  and  good  men,  personages  of  some 
rank  and  dignity,  should  be  sent  over  to  America, 
with  a  royal  commission  to  enquire  into  grievances, 
hear  complaints,  learn  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
giving  expectations  of  redress  where  they  found 
the  people  really  aggrieved,  and  endeavoring  to 
convince  and  reclaim  thera  by  reason,  where  they 
found  them  in  the  wrong:  That  such  an  instance 
of  the  considerateness,  moderation,  and  justice 
of  this  country  towards  its  remote  subjects  would 
contribute  more  towards  securing  and  perpetuat- 


ing  themselves  by  saying  I  had  misled  them.  I 
need  not  tell  you,  that  1  had  not  the  least  concern 
in  it.  It  was  all  cut  and  dried,  and  every  resolve 
framed  at  the  treasury  ready  for  the  house,  before 
I  arrived  in  England,  or  knew  any  thing  of  the  mat. 
ter;  so  that  if  ihey  had  given  me  a  pension  on  that 
account,  (as  is  said  by  some,)  it  would  have  been 
very  dishonest  in  me  to  accept  it.  I  wish  an  enquiry 
was  made  of  the  Dutch  parsons  how  they  came 
by  the  letter  you  mention,  which  il  undoubetdly  a 
forgery,  as  not  only  there  were  no  such  facts,  but 
there  is  no  such  person  as  the  queen's  chaplain.  I 
think  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that,  though  the  stamp 
act  should  be  repealed,  some  mulct  or  punishment 
will  be  inflicted  on  the  colonies,  that  have  suffered 
the  houses  of  officers,  &c.  to  be  pulled  down;, 
especially  if  their  respective  assemblies  do  net 
immediately  make  reparation." 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  Silas  Deane,  at  Paris,  re- 
specting  Dr.  Franklin. 
"Gratitude,  as  well  as  justice,  to  that  truly  great 
man,  to  whose  friendship,  and  counsel,  I  owe  much. 
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oblige  ine   to  say    on  this   occasion,   that  I  only    pstahlishme   t  of  lasting  peace  ami  union  with  the 


believe,  but  know  that  the  reports  of  his  enemies, 
to  say  no  more,  are  directly  the  reverse  of  the 
character  which  Dr.  Franklin  has  ever  sustained, 
and  which  he  now  most  eminently  supports.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  reflect  on  the  honors  and 
respect  universally  paid  him  by  all  orders  of  peo 
pie  in  France,  and  never  did  I  enjoy  greater  satis- 
faction, than  in  being  the  spectator  of  the  public 
honors  paid  him. 

"A  celebrated  cause  being  to  be  heard  before 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  house  and  street 
leading  to  it  crowded  whh  people,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  Dr.  Franklin,  way  was  made  for  him  in  the 
most  respectful  manner,  and  he  passed  through  the 
crowd  to  the  seat  reserved  for  him,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  people — an  honor  seldom  paid 
to  their  first  princes  of  the  blopd. 

"When  he  attended  tiie  operas  and  plays  similar 
honors  were  paid  him,  and  1  confess  I  felt  a  joy 
and  pride  which  was  pure  and  honest,  though  not 
disinterested,  for  I  considered  it  an  honor  to  be 
known  to  be  an  American  and  his  acquaintance.  I 
am  unable  to  express  the  grief  and  indignation  1 


colonies:  bu',  if  the  deep  rooted  prejudices  of  Ame- 
rica, and  the  necessity  of  preventing  her  trade  from 
passing  into  foreign  channels,  must  keep  us  still 
a  divided  people,  I  shall,  from  every  private  a*well 
as  public  motive,  most  heartily  lament  that  this 
is  not  the  moment  v/herein  those  great  objects  of 
my  ambition  are  to  be  attained;  and  that  I  am  to 
be  longer  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  assure  you 
personally  of  the  regard  with  which  I  am,"  &c. 
Da.  Fhasklim  answered: 

"I  received  safe  the  letters  your  lordship  so 
kindly  forwarded  to  me,  and  beg.  you  to  accept 
my  thanks. 

"The  official  despatches,  to  which  you  refer  me, 
contain  nothing  more  than  what  we  had  seen  in 
the  act  of  parliament;  viz.  "Offers  of  pardon  upon 
submission;"  which  1  am  sorry  to  find,  as  it  must 
irive  your  lordship  p:un  to  be  sent  so  far  on  a» 
hopeless  a  business. 

"Directing  pardons  to  be  offered  to  the  colo- 
nies, who  are  the  very  parties  injured,  expresses 
indeed  that  opinion  of  our  ignorance,  baseness  and 
insensibility,  which  your  uninformed  and  proud  na. 


feel  at  finding  such  a  character  represented  as  the  j tion  h™  lonS  been  Phased  to  entertain  of  us;  but 
worst  that  human  depravity  is  capable  of  exhibit-  il  can  have  n0  ollier  effsct  to*"  that  of  increasing 


in  j,  and  that  such  a  representation  should  be  made 
even  by  Americans." 

DR.  FRANKLIN  AND  LORD  HOWE. 

[Lord  Howe  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  out, 
in  1775,  to  prevent  the  revolution.  On  his  ar- 
rival  he  addressed   the  following  note   to  Dr. 


our  resentments.  It  is  impossible  we  should  think 
of  submission  to  a  government  that  has,  with  the 
most  wanton  barbarity  and  cruelty,  burned  our 
defenceless  towns  in  the  midst  of  winter;  excited 
the  savages  to  massacre  our  peaceful  farmers,  and 
our  slaves  to  murder  their  masters;  and  is  even 
now  bringing  foreign  mercenaries  to  deluge  one 


Franklin— the  reply  of  the  latter  is  truly  a  mas-  settlements  with  blood.     These  atrocious  injuries 
ter-piece.     Is  has  been  frequently  published,  but  have  extinguished  every  spark  of  affection  for  that 


it  seemed  as  if  we  could  not  dispense  with  its 
insertion  in  this  volume.] 

Lord  Howe  to  Dr.  Franklin. 
"I  cannot,  my  worthy  friend,  permit  the  letters 


parent  country,  that  we  once  held  so  dear,  but 
were  it  possible  for  us  to  forget  and  forgive  them, 
it  is  not  possible  for  you,  I  mean  the  British  natioit 
to  forgive  the  people  you  have  so  heavily  injured. 


and  parcels,  which  I  have  sent,  to  be  landed,  with-  j  You  can  never  confide  again  in  those,  as  fellow  sub- 
out  adding  a  word  upon  the  subject  of  the  in-  jects,  and  permit  them  to  enjoy  equal  freedom,  to 
jurious  extremities,  in  which  our  unhappy  disputes  j  whom  you  know  you  have  given  such  just  causes  of 


have  engaged  us. 

'You  will  learn  the  natur*  of  my  mission  from 
the  official  despatches,  which  I  have  recommend- 
ed to  be  forwarded  by  the  same  conveyance. — 
Retaining  all  the  earnestness,  I  ever  expressed,  to 
see  our  differences  accommodated,  I  shall  con- 
ceive, if  I  meet  with  the  disposition  in  the  colonies, 
which  I  was  once  taught  to  expect,  the  most  flatter 


lasting  enmity;  and  this  must  impel  you,  were  we 
sgaia  under  your  government,  to  endeavor  to  break 
our  spirit  by  the  severest  tyranny,  and  obstructing 
by  every  means  in  your  power,  our  growing  strength 
and  prosperity. 

"Your  lordship  mentions  "the  king's  paternal 
solicitude  for  promoting  the  establishment  of  last- 
ing peace   and  union  with  the  colonies  "     If,    by 


ing  hopes  of  proving  servicable  in  the  objects  of  j  peace,  he  here  meant  a  peace,  to  be  entered  into 
the  kind's  paternal  solicitude,  by  promoting  thelby  distinct  states,  now  at  war,   and  his  majesty 
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bas  given  your  lordship  powers  to  treat  with  us 
of  such  a  peace,  I  may  venture  to  say,  though  with- 
out authority,  that  I  think  a  treaty  for  that  pur- 
pose not  quite  impracticable,  before  we  enter  into 
foreign  alliances;  but  I  am  persuaded  you  have  no 
such  powers. — Your  nation  thought,  by  punishing 
those  American  governors,  who  have  fomented  the 
discord;  rebuilding  our  burnt  towns,  and  repairing, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  mischiefs  done  us,  she  might 
r«cover  a  great  share  of  our  regard,  and  the  greatest 
share  of  our  growing  commerce,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  additional  strength  to  be  derived 
from  a  friendship  with  us;  yet,  I  know  too  well  her 
abounding  pride  and  deficient  wisdom,  to  believe 
she  will  ever  take  such  salutary  measures.  Her 
fondness  for  conquest,  as  a  warlike  Ration;  her  lust 
of  dominion,  as  an  ambitious  one;  and  her  thirst  for 
a  gainful  monopoly,  as  a  commercial  one,  none  of 
them  legitimate  causes  of  war,  will  join  to  hide 
from  her  eyes  every  view  of  her  true  interest,  and 
continually  goad  her  on,  in  these  ruinous  distant 
expeditions,  so  destructive  both  of  lives  and  of 
treasure,  that  they  must  prove  as  pernicious  to  her 
in  the  end,  as  the  crusades  formerly  were  to  most 
of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

"I  have  not  the  vanity,  my  lord,  to  think  of 
intimidating  by  thus  predicting  the  effects  of  this 
war:  for  I  know  that  it  will,  in  England,  have  the 
fate  of  all  ray  former  predictions,  not  to  be  believed 
till  the  event  shall  verify  it. 

•'Long  did  I  endeavor,  with  unfeigned  and  un- 
wearied zeal,  to  preserve  from  breaking  that  fine 
and  noble  porcelain  vase,  the  British  empire:  for, 


described  in  your  letter,  is  "the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting the  American  trade  from  passing  into 
foreign  channels."  To  me  it  seems  that  neither 
the  obtaining  or  retaining  any  trade,  how  valuable 
soever,  is  an  object  for  which  men  may  justly  spill 
each  other's  blood;  that  the  true  and  sure  means 
of  extending  and  securing  commerce  are  the  good- 
ness and  cheapness  of  commodities:  and  that  the 
profits  of  no  trade  can  ever  be  equal  to  the  ex- 
pense of  compelling  it,  and  holding  it  by  fleets 
and  armies.  I  consider  this  war  against  us,  there- 
fore, as  both  unjust  and  unwise;  and  I  am  per- 


suaded that  cool  and  dispassionate  posterity  will 
condemn  to  infamy  those  who  advised  it:  and  that 
even  success  will  not  save  from  some  degree  of 
dishonor  those  who  have  voluntarily  engaged  to 
conduct  it. 

"I  know  your  great  motive  in  coming  hither 
was  the  hope  of  being  instrumental  in  a  reconcilia- 
tion-, and,  I  believe,  when  you  find  that  to  be  im- 
possible, on  any  terms  given  you  to  propose,  you 
will  then  relinquish  so  odious  a  command,  and 
return  to  a  more  honorable  private  station. 

"With  the  greatest  and  most  sincere  respect,  i, 
have  the  honor  to  be,"  &c. 

DR.  FRANKLIN. 

FROM  THE  SOUTHEnW  PATRIOT. 

Introduction  of  Dr.  Franklin  into  the  Frenchacadsmy, 
The  people  of  France  have,  on  various  occasions^ 
evinced  that  they  partook  of  our  political  senti- 
ments and  feelings.  When  the  death  of  Washington 
was  announced,  Bonaparte  and  the  national  repre- 


I  knew  that,  being  once  broken,  the  separate  parts  sentatives  wore  mourning.     On  the  death  of  Frank 


could  not  retain  even  their  share  of  the  strength 
and  value  that  existed  in  the  whole,  and  that  a 
perfect  re-union  of  those  parts  could  scarce  ever 
be  hoped  for.     Your  lordship  may  possibly  remem- 
ber the  tears  of  joy  that  wetted  my  cheek,  when, 
at  your  good  sister's,  in  London,  you  once  gave 
me  expectations,  that  a  reconciliation  might  take 
place.    I  had  the  misfortune  to  find  these  expecta- 
tions disappointed,  and  to  be  treated  as  the  cause 
of  the  mischief  I  was  laboring  to  prevent.     My 
consolation,  under  that  groundless  and  malevolent 
treatment,  was  that  I  retained  the  friendship   of 
many  wise  and  good   men  in  that  country,  and 
among  the  rest,  some  share  in  the  regard  of  lord 
Howe. 

"The  well  founded  esteem,  and  permit  me  to 


lin,  the  national  assembly  put  on  the  emblems  of 
grief,  and  appointed  one  of  their  members,  Abbe 
Fauchett,  to  pronounce  his  eulogy;  the  place  in 
which  he  spoke  was  hung  with  black,  and  decorat- 
ed with  the  most  expensive  devices.  In  the 
course  of  the  oration  the  orator  burst  forth  in  this 
apostrophe.  "Thou  bright  luminary  of  freedom, 
why  should  I  call  thee  great?  Grandeur  is  too  often 
the  scourge  of  the  human  kind,  whose  felicity  thy 
goodness  was  ever  exerted  to  prsmote.  Thou 
hast  been  the  benefactor  of  the  universe;  be  thy 
name  ever  revered.  May  it  be  the  comfort  of  the 
wretched,  the  joy  of  the  free.  What  man  is  more 
entitled  to  our  gratitude?  It  was  not  sufficient  to 
control  the  lightning  of  Heaven,  and  to  avert  the 

I  fury  of  the  growling  tempest;  thou  hast  rendered 
unto  mankind  a  service  still  greater;  thou  extin- 
guishest  the  thunder  of  earthly  despots,  which  was 
._  ready  to  be  hurled  upon  tjieir  trembling  subjects. 
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sir 


What  pleasure  must  it  have  been  to  thee  on  earth, 
to  perceive  others  profiling  by  thy  precepts  and 
thy  example.  With  what  greater  rapture  must 
thou  now  contemplate  thy  own  diffusion  'of  light; 
it  will  illumine  the  world,  and  man,  perceiving  his 
natural  dignity,  will  raise  his  soul  to  Heaven  and 
bow  to  no  empire  but  that  which  is  founded  on 
virtue  and  reason.  I  have  but  one  wish  to  utter:  it 
is  a  wish  dear  to  my  heart*  a  wish  always  cherisher1. 
in  thy  virtuous  and  benevolent  bosom — surely  it 
will  derive  some  favor  from  the  throne  of  God, 
when  uttered  in  the  name  of  Franklin:  It  is  thai, 
in  becoming  free,  men  may  become  also  wiser 
and  better — there  is  no  other  means  of  deserving 
liberty." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  William  Smith, 
expresses  himself,  "I  can  testify  that  there  appear 
ed  to  me  more  veneration  and  respect  attached  to 
the  character  of  Dr.  Franklin  in  France,  than  to 
that  of  any  other  person  in  the  same  country, 
foreign  or  native.  1  had  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing particularly  how  far  these  sentiments  were  felt 
"by  the  foreign  ambassadors  and  ministers  at  the 
court  of  Versailles.  The  fable  of  his  capture  by 
the  Algerines,  propagated  by  the  English  newspa- 
pers, excited  no  uneasiness,  as  it  was  seen  at  once 
to  be  a  dish  cooked  up  to  please  certain  readers;  but 
nothing  could  exceed  the  anxiety  of  his  diplomatic 
brethren,  on  asubsequent  report  of  his  death,  which 
although  premature  bore  some  marks  of  authenticity. 
I  found  the  ministers  of  France  equally  impressed 
with  his  talents  and  integrity.  The  Count  de 
Yergennes,  particularly,  gave  me  repeated  and  un 
equivocal  demonstrations  of  his  entire  confidence 
in  him." 

"When  he  left  Passy,  it  seemed  as  if  the  village 
had  lost  its  Patriarch.  On  taking  leave  of  the 
court,  which  he  did  by  letter,  the  king  ordered 
him  to  be  handsomely  complimented,  and  furnished 
him  with  a  litter  and  mules  of  his  own,  the  only 
kind  of  conveyance  the  state  of  his  health  could 
bear.  The  succession  to  Dr.  Franklin  at  the  court 
of  France,  was  an  excellent  school  of  humility  to 
me.  On  being  presented  to  any  one,  as  the  minister 
of  America,  the  common  place  question  was  'Is  it 
you,  sir,  who  replace  Dr.  Franklin?'  I  generally 
answered,  "no  one  can  replace  him,  sir;  I  am  only 
his  successor." 

But  his  introduction  into  the  academy,  was  as 
high  a  testimonial  of  esteem  as  one  great  people 
could  offer  another.  As  he  entered  D'Alembert 
saluted  him  with  the  celebrated  line. 

Eripuii  ccclo  fulmen,  sceptrumque  tyrannis 


Condorcet  thus  describes  this  grateful  a-.idmemor- 
i'ile  ceremony: — At  this  same  time  Paris  boasted, 
also,  the  presence  of  the  celebrated  Franklin,  who, 
in  another  hemisphere,   had  been  the  apostle  of 
philosophy  and  toleration.     Like  Voltaire,  he  had 
often  employed  the  weapon  of  humour  which  cor- 
rects the  absurdities  of  men,  and   had  displayed 
heir  perversness  as  a  folly  more   fatal  but   also 
worthy  of  pity.     He  had  joined  to  the  science  of 
metaphysics  the  genius  of  practical  philosophy;  as 
Voltaire,  that  of  poetry.     Franklin  had  delivered 
the  vast  continent  of  America  from  the  yoke  of 
Europe,  and  I  was  eager  to  see  a  man  whose  reputa- 
tion had  long  been   spread   over  both   worlds. — 
Voltaire,  although  he  had  lost  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing English,  endeavored  to  support  the  conversa- 
tion in  that  language,  and  afterwards  resuming  the 
French,  he  said,  'I  could  not  resist  the  desire  of 
speaking  the  language  of  Mr.  Franklin,  for  a  mo- 
ment.'    The  American  philosopher  presented  his 
grandson  to  Voltaire,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
give  him  his  benediction.     'God  and  liberty,'  said 
Voltaire,  'it  is  the  only  benediction  which  can  be 
given  to  the  grandson  of  Franklin.' 

"They  went  together  to  a  public  assembly  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  public  at  the 
same  time  beheld  with  emotion  these  two  men, 
born  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  venerable 
by  their  years,  their  glory,  the  employment  of 
their  life,  and  both  enjoying  the  influence  which 
they  had  exercised  over  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  They  embraced  each  other  amidst  public 
acclamations,  and  it  was  said  to  be  Solon  who 
embraced  Sophocles.  But  the  French  Sophocles 
had  trampled  on  error  and  advanced  the  reign  of 
reason;  and  the  Solon,  of  Philadelphia,  having 
placed  the  constitution  of  his  country  on  the 
immoveable  foundation  of  the  rights  of  man,  had 
no  fear  of  seeing  his  uncertain  laws,  even  during 
his  own  life,  open  the  way  to  tyranny,  and  prepare 
fetters  for  his  country." 


Case  of  Asgill. 


The  fallowing  narrative  and  letters  we  have  copied 
from  the  correspondence  of  baron  Grimm.  The 
baron  was  led  to  notice  it,  from  its  being  made  the 
ground  work  of  a  French  tragedy  called  Abdir, 
by  Sauvigny,  represented  at  Paris  in  January, 
17S9.—Bost.  Dai.  Adv. 

You  can  well   remember  the   general  interest 
which  sir  ■  Asgill   inspired,   a  young  olhcer 

in  the  English  guards,  who  was  made  prisoner  and 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Americans  in  reprisal 
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for  the  death  of  captain  Huddy,  who  was  hanged 
by  order  of  capt.  Lippincott.  The  public  prints 
ail  over  Europe  resounded  with  the  unhappy  ca- 
tastrophe, which  for  eight  months  impended  over 
the  life  of  this  young  officer.  The  extreme  grief 
of  his  mother,  the  sort  of  delirium  which  clouded 
the  mind  of  his  sister,  at  hearing  the  dreadful  fate 
which  menaced  the  life  of  her  brother,  interested 
every  feeling  mind  in  the  fate  of  that  unfortunate 
family.  The  general  curiosity  in  regard  to  the 
events  of  the  war,  yielded,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  the 
interest  which  young  Asgill  inspired,  and  the  first 
question  asked  of  all  vessels  that  arrived  from  any 
port  in  North  America,  was  always  an  enquiry  into 
the  fate  of  that  young  man.  It  is  known  that  As- 
gill was  thrice  conducted  to  the  foot  of  the  gibbet, 
and  that  thrice  gen.  Washington,  who  could  not 
bring  himself  to  commit  this  crime  ef  policy  with- 
out a  great  straggle,  suspended  his  punishment: 
his  humanity  and  justice  made  him  hope  that  the 
English  general  would  deliver  over  to  him  the 
author  of  the  crime  which  Asgill  was  condemn- 
ed to  expiate.  Clinton,  either  ill  advised,  or  in-  jpaint  to  you  my  profound,  my  inexpressible  misery, 
sensible  to  the  fate  of  the  young  Asgill,  persisted  and  plead  in  my  favor;  a  word  from  you,  like  a 
in  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  barbarous  Lippincott.  voice  from  heaven,  would  liberate  us  from  desola. 
In  vain  the  king  of  England,  at  whose  feet  this  [tion.from  the  last  degree  of  misfortune.  I  know 
unfortunate  family  fell  down,  had  given  orders  tolbow  far  £en-  Washington  reveres  your  character, 
surrender  up  to  the  Americans  the  author  of  a  Tel1  him  only  that  you  wish  my  son  restored  to  H- 
crime  which  dishonored  the  Eiglish  nation;  George  bertv»  and  he  will  restore  him  to  his  desponding 
III.  was  not  obeyed.  In  vain  the  states  of  Holland  !  family;  he  will  restore  him  to  happiness.  The  vir- 
entreated  the  United  States  of  America  the  par-  tue  and  courage  of  my  son  will  justify  this  act  of 
don  of  the  unhappy  Asgill.  The  gibbet,  erected  'clemency.  His  honor,  sir,  led  him  to  America;  he' 
in  front  of  his  prison,  did  not  cease  to  offer  to  his  j was  born  lo  abundance,  to  independence,  and  to 
eyes  those  dreadful  preparatives  more  awful  than  tne  happiest  prospects.  Permit  me  once  more  to 
death  itself.  In  these  cirsutnstances,  and  almost  '"treat  the  interference  of  your  high  influence  in 
reduced  to  despair,  the  mother  of  the  unfortunate    favor  of  innocence,   and  in  the  cause   of  justice 


[but  on  human  nature.  The  object  on  which  I  im. 
plore  your  assistance  is  too  heart  rending  to  be 
dwelt  upon;  most  probably  the  public  report  of  it 
has  already  reached  you;  this  relieves  me  from  the 
burden  of  so  mournful  a  duty.  My  son,  my  only 
son,  dear  to  me  as  he  is  brave,  amiable-as  he  is  be- 
loved, only  nineteen  years  of  age,  a  prisoner  of  war, 
in  consequence  of  the  capitulation  of  York  Town, 
is  at  present  confined  in  America  as  an  object  of 
reprisal.  Shall  the  innocent  suffer  the  fate  of  the 
guilty?  Figure  to  yourself,  sir,  the  situation  of  a 
family  in  these  circumstances.  Surrounded,  as  I  am, 
with  objects  of  distress,  bowed  down  by  fear  and 
grief,  words  are  wanting  to  express  what  I  feel,  and 
to  paint  such  a  scene  of  misery;  my  husband,  given 
over  by  his  physicians  some  hours  before  the  arri. 
valof  this  news,  not  in  a  situation  to  be  informed 
of  it;  my  daughter,  attacked  by  a  fever  accompa- 
nied by  delirium,  speaking  of  her  brother  in  tones 
of  distress,  and  without  an  interval  of  reason  un- 
less it  be  to  listen  to  some  circumstance  which 
may  console  her  heart.     Let  your  sensibility,  sir, 


victim  bsthought  herself  that  the  minister  of  a 
king  armed  against  her  own  nation  might  succeed 
in  obtaining  that  which  was  refused  to  her  king.  I 
Madame  Asgill  wrote  to  the  count  de  Vergennes 
a  letter,  the  eloquence  of  which,  independent  of 
of  oratorical  forms,  is  that  of  all  people  and  all  lan- 
guages, because  it  derives  its  power  from  the  first 
and  noblest  sentiment  of  our  nature. 

The  two  memorials  which  are   subjoined  merit 
being  preserved  as  historical  monuments. 


and  humanity.  Despatch,  sir,  a  letter  from  France 
to  general  Washington,  and  favor  me  with  a  copy 
of  it  that  it  may  be  transmitted  from  hence.  I  feel 
the  whole  weight  of  the  liberty  taken  in  present- 
ing this  request.  Rut  I  feci  confident,  whether 
granted  or  not,  that  you  will  pity  the  distress  by 
which  it  is  suggested;  your  humanity  will  drop  a 
tear  upon  my  fault  and  blot  it  out  forever. 

"May  that  heaven  which  I  implore,  grant  that 
you   may  never  need  the  consolation  which  you 


Letter  from  lady  Asgill  U  the  compte  de   Vergennes.  have  Uin  y°ur  Power  t0  bestow  on 

_  "Theresa  Asgill." 

"Sru— If  the  politeness  of  the  French  court  will 

permit  a  stranger  to  address  it,  it  cannot  be  doubt-      It  was  to  this  letter  that  young  Asgill  owed  his 

ed  but  that  she  who  unites  in  herself,  all  the  more  life  and  liberty.     His  mother  was  informed  almost 

delicate  sensations  with   which  an  individual  can  at  the  same  instant,  that  the  minister  of  the  king 

be  penetrated,  will  be  received  favorably  by  a  no-  of  France  had   written  to  general  Washington  to 

bleman,  who  reflects  honor  not  only  on  his  nation,  procure  the  pardon  of  her  son.  and  that  his  re- 
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quest  had  been  granted.  If  any  thing  can  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  mournful  sentiments  to  which 
this  parent  was  a  prey  during  eight  months,  it  is 
that  sentiment  which  her  gratitude  inspires  in  the 
letter  addressed  to  the  count  de  Vergennes,  on 
hearing  she  owed  the  restoration  of  her  son  to  his 
interference;  the  greatest  talents  never  produced 
any  thing  more  noble  or  equally  affecting. 

Second  letter  of  lady  Asgill  to  compte  de  Vergennes. 


AN  HONEST  JURY. 
The  refusal  of  certain  gentlemen,  returned  to 
serve  as  grand  jurors  for  Boston,  or  Suffolk  coun- 
ty, in  1774,  being  frequently  alluded  to,  the  fol- 
lowing, which  shews  the  reasons  way  they  would 
not  be  impannelled,  becomes  highly  interesting: 

County  of  Suffolk,  Boston,  Jlug.  30,  1774. 
We,  who  are  returned  by  the  several  towns  in 
this  county,  to  serve  as  grand  jurors   at  the  su- 


perior court  for  this  present  term,  being  actuated 
"Exhausted  by  loner  suffering,   overpowered  by    ,  .  .  •         : 

1        °  "'  |  by  a  zealous  regard  for  peace  and  good  order,  and 

the  excess  of  unexpected  happiness,  confined  to  my        .  ,  ....         -  ,  . 

r  ir  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  justice,  righteousness 


bed  by  weakness  and  langour,  bent  to  the  earth 
by  what  I  have  undergone,  my  sensibility  alone 
could  supply  me  with  strength  sufficient  to  address 
jou. 

"Condescend,  sir,  to  accept  this  feeble  effort  of 
my  gratitude.  It  has  been  laid  at  the  feet  of  the 
Almighty;  and  believe  me,  it  has  been  presented 
with  the  same  sincerity  to  you,  sir,  and  to  your  illus- 
trious sovereign;  by  their  august  and  salutary  in- 
tervention, as  by  your  own,  a  son  is  restored  to  me, 
to  whom  my  life  was  attached.  I  have  the  sweet 
assurance,  that  my  vows  for  my  protectors  are 
heard  by  heaven,  to  whom  they  are  ardently  offer- 
ed. Yes,  sir,  they  will  produce  their  effect  before 
the  dreadful  and  last  tribunal,  where  I  indulge  the 
hope  that  we  shall  both  appear  together;  you  to  re- 
ceive the  recompense  of  your  virtues;  myself,  that 
of  my  sufferings.  I  will  raise  my  voice  before 
that  imposing  tribunal.  I  will  call  for  those  regis- 
ters, in  which  your  humanity  will  be  found  record- 
ed. I  will  pray  that  blessings  may  be  showered 
on  your  head,  upon  him  who,  availing  himself  of 
the  noblest  privilege  received  from  God,  a  privi- 
lege no  other  than  divine,  lias  changed  misery  into 
happiness,  has  withdrawn  the  sword  from  the  in- 


and  good  government,  as  being  essential  to  the 
happiness  of  the  community,  would  now  most  glad- 
ly proceed  to  the  discharge  of  the  important  duty 
required  in  thatdepartment.could  we  persuade  our- 
selves that,  by  doing  thus,  it  would  add  to  our  own 
reputation,  or  promote  th»  welfare  of  our  country. 
But  when  we  consider  the  dangerous  inroads  that 
have  been  made  upon  our  civil  constitution,  the 
violent  attempts  now  making  to  alter  and  annul 
the  most  essential  parts  of  our  charter,  granted  by 
the  most  solemn  faith  of  kings,  and  repeatedly  re- 
cognized  by  British  kings  and  parliaments;  while 
we  seethe  open  and  avowed  design  of  establishing 
the  most  complete  system  of  despotism  in  this 
province,  and  thereby  reducing  the  freeborn  inha- 
bitants thereof  to  the  most  abject  state  of  slavery 
and  bondage;  we  feel  ourselves  necessarily  con- 
strained to  decline  being  impannelled,  for  reason* 
that  we  are  ready  to  offer  to  the  court,  if  permit- 
ed,  which  are  as  follows: 

1st.  Because  Peter  Oliver,  esq.  who  sits  as  chief 
judge  of  this  court,  has  been  charged  with  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  by  the  late  honorable 
house  of  representatives,  the  grand  inquest  of  this 
province;  of  which  charge  he  has  never  been  le- 


nocent  head,  and  restored  the   worthiest  of  sons] gaily  acquitted,  but  has  been  declared   by   that 

house,  unqualified  to  act  as  judge  of  this  court. 

2d.  Because,  by  a  late  act  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment, for  altering  the  constitution  of  this  province,, 
the  continuance  of  the  present  judges  of  this  court, 
as  well  as  the  appointment  of  others,  from  the  1st 
of  July  last,  is  made  to  depend  solely  on  the  king's 
pleasure,  vastly  different  from  the  tenure  of  the 
British  judges;  and  as  we  apprehend  they  now 
hold  their  places,  only  in  consequence  of  that  act, 
all  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  court  will  be 
taken  as  concessions  to  the  validity  of  the  same,  to 
which  we  dare  not  assent. 


to  the  most  tender  and  unfortunate  of  mothers. 

"Condescend,  sir,  to  accept  the  just  tribute  of 
gratitude  due  to  your  virtuous  sentiments.  Pre- 
serve this  tribute,  and  may  it  go  down  to  your 
posterity  as  a  testimony  of  your  sublime  and  exem- 
plary beneficence  to  a  stranger,  whose  nation  was 
at  war  with  our  own,  but  whose  tender  affections 
had  not  been  destroyed  by  war.  May  this  tribute 
bear  testimony  to  my  gratitude  long  after  the  hand 
that  expresses  it,  with  the  heart,  which  at  this 
moment  only  vibrates  with  theviv.icity  of  grateful 
sentiments,  shall  be  reduced  to  dust;  it- shall  bear 
out  to  offer  you  all  the  respect  and  all  the  grati- 
tude with  which  it  is  penetrated. 

"Thekesa  Asoill." 


3d.  Because  three  of  the  judges,  being  the  maior 
part  of  the  court,  namely,  the  said  Peter  Oliver, 
esq-  Foster  Hutchinson,  esq.  and  William  Brown, 
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esq.  by  taking  the  oath  of  counsellors  under  au- 
thority of  the  aforementioned  act,  are  (as  we  are 
informed)  sworn  to  carry  into  execution  all  the 
late  grievous  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  among 
the  last  of  which,  is  one,  made  ostensively  for  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice  in  this  province, 
but,  as  we  fear,  really  for  the  impunity  of  such 
persons  as  shall,  under  pretext  of  executing  those 
acts,  murder  any  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  which 
acts  appear  to  us  to  be  utterly  repugnant  to  every 
idea  of  justice  and  common  humanity,  and  are 
justly  complained  of,  throughout  America,  as  high- 
ly injurious  and  oppressive  to  the  good  people  of 
this  province,  and  manifestly  destructive  of  their 

natural  as  well  as  constitutional  rights. 

• 

4th.  Because  we  believe,  in  our  consciences,  that 
our  acting  in  concert  with  a  court  so  constituted, 
and  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  so  far  be- 
traying the  just  and  sacred  rights  of  our  native 
land,  which  were  not  the  gift  of  kings,  but  were 
purchased  solely  with  the  toil,  the  blood,  and  trea- 
sure, of  our  worthy  and  revered  ancestors,  and 
which  we  look  upon  ourselves  under  the  most  sa- 
cred obligations  to  maintain,  and  to  transmit  the 
same,  whole  and  entire  to  our  posterity. 

Therefore,  we,  the  subscribers,  unanimously  de- 
cline serving  as  grand  jurors  at  this  court. 

William  Thompson  Peter  Boyer 

Joseph  Willet  Thomas  Crafts,  jr. 

Paul  Revere  Joseph  Hall 

Robert  Williams  Henry  Plimpton, 

James  Ivers  Jonathan  Day 

Joseph  Pool  Nathaniel  Beecher 

Lemuel  Kollock  Ebenezer  Hancock 

Nicholas  Cooke,  jr.  Joseph  Jones 

William  Bullard  Thomas  Pratt 

Moses  Richardson  Abijah  Upham 

Abraham  Wheeler  Samuel  Hobart. 

"The  histoht  op  John  Bull'9  children." 
[We  find  the  following  in  the  "Maryland  Gazette," 
of  August,  1776,  into  which  it  was  copied  from 
the  "London  Chronicle."  Those  who  have  read 
the  history  of  the  "Foresters,"  will  easily  take 
up  the  idea,  that  the  design  of  one  of  those  ar- 
ticles may  have  been  copied  from  the  other.  We 
have  followed  the  copy,  as  it  was  printed  at  the 
time.  It  will  amuse  those  who  know  enough  of 
history  to  understand  it,  and  perhaps,  provoke 
some  to  read  that  they  may  understand.] 

1,  sir  Humphry  Polesworth,  who  formerly  gave 
the  world  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  John  Bull, 


and  of  his  mother,  and  his  sister,  and  «uves,  and 
his  servants,  now  write  the  history  of  his  children, 
and  how  they  were  got,  and  how  they  were  edu- 
cated, and  what  befel  them.  Courteous  reader,  it' 
thou  hast  any  curiosity  to  know  these  things,  read 
the  following  chapters  and  learn. 

Chap.  I.  Of  seven  natural  children,  which  John 
Bull  had  in  his  younger  days  by  Doll  Secretary, 
his  mother's  maid;  namely,  three  boys,  John,  jun, 
or  Master  Jacky,  Yorky,  and  Jerry;  four  girls,  Pe- 
nelope, Mary,  Virgey,  and  Caroline.  How  the  old 
lady  would  suffer  no  bastards  in  her  family;  and 
how  the  poor  infants  were  turned  adrift  on  the  fish 
ponds  as  soon  born;  how  they  landed  on  the  west- 
ern shore,  and  were  there  nursed  by  a  wild  bear,  all 
under  the  green  wood  tree. 

Chap.  II.  How  John  disowned  them,  and  left 
them  to  get  over  the  children's  disorders  the  best 
way  they  could,  without  paying  a  farthing  for 
nurses,  or  apothecary's  bills;  and  how,  as  soon  as 
they  had  cut  their  eye  teeth,  and  were  able  to  walk 
alone,  John  claimed  them  for  his  own. 

Chap.  HI.  How  master  Jacky  turned  fisherman 
and  ship-carpenter;  Yorky  and  Jerry  drove  a  great 
trade;  Miss  Penny  dealt  in  flour,  called  the  Maid 
of  the  Mill,  and  never  curtesyed  to  any  body:  How 
Mary  and  Virgey  set  up  a  snuff-shop,  and  Caroline 
turned  dry-salter,  and  sold  indigo;  how  they  all 
flourished  exceedingly,  and  laid  out  every  penny 
they  earned  in  their  father's  warehouse. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  two  children  more,  which  John 
had  afterwards  in  lawful  wedlock,  viz.  a  boy  which 
he  called  Georgey,  after  his  great  patron,  and  a 
girl,  which  he  called  Peg,  after  his  sister  Marga- 
ret; how  he  crammed  them  with  sugar-plumbs,  and 
how  they  remained  sickly,  ricketty  brats  at  this 
day. 

Chap.  V.  How  young  Master  Baboon,  old  Louis' 
only  son,  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Virgey;  and  how 
he  came  behind  with  intent  to  ravish  her;  how  she 
squealed  and  alarmed  her  dad. 

Chap.  VI.  How  John  called  for  his  stick  and  his 
barge,  and  crossed  the  pond  to  save  his  daughter's 
virtue;  how  young  Louis  gave  him  a  confounded 
rap  on  his  fingers,  and  drove  him  back,  and  then 
at  his  daughter  again. 

Chap.  VII.  How  her  brother  Jack  came  to  her 
assistance,  and  threw  young  Louis  on  his  back; 
how  old  Louis  Baboon  flew  to  help  his  son,  and 
carried  lord  Strutt  along  with  him;  how  John  Bull 
returned  and  mustered  all  his  children  at  his  back, 
arid  to  it  they  went. 
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Chap.  VII F.  How  they  had  a  long  tustle;  how 
John's  children  saved  their  old  dad  from  a  braken 
head,  and  helped  to  seize  young  Louis  and  tie  him; 
how  the  old  folks  agreed  to  leave  young  Louis  in 
custody,  and  drink  friends  themselves;  and  how 
.tohn  made  his  children  pay  a  share  of  the  reckon- 
ing without  giving  them  any  of  the  drink. 

Chap.  IX.  How  John  in  his  cups  bragged  of  his 
exploits,  and  said  he  had  done  all  himself,  and 
his  children  nothing;  how  he  made  choice  of  fair 
George,  the  gentle  shepherd,  for  his  house  stew- 
ard, because  he  could  tell,  without  the  book,  that 
two  and  three  made  five,  and  had  the  multiplication 
table  by  heart. 

Chap.  X.  The  whole  stewardship  of  fair  George; 
how  he  neglected  to  protest  Louis  Baboon's  note 
of  hand  on  the  day  of  payment, released  lord  Strutt 
from  a  mortgage  on  his  manor  of  Eastland;  how  he 
took  an  aversion  to  cider,  and  would  allow  none  to 
be  drank  in  his  family;  how  he  rummaged  every 
man's  chest  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  obliged 
those  he  catched  writing  to  stand  a-top  of  the  ta- 
ble, with  a  wooden  neckcloth  under  their  chin, 
whilehe  counted  sixty  times  sixty;  and  how  this  is 
called  the  gentle  shepherd's  benefit  of  clergy  unto 
this  day.. 

Chap.  XI.  How  fair  George  took  an  antipathy  to 
John's  children,  because  he  said  they  put  nothing 
into  the  box  at  Christmas;  and  when  they  came  to 
pay  their  shop  accounts,  they  brought  in  their  mo- 
ney at  the  back  door;  how  ha  advised  John  to  brand 
them  on  the  far  buttock,  as  they  do  stray  cattle, 
that  he  might  know  them  to  be  his  own. 

Chap.  XII.  How  John's  children  rode  restiff,  and 
swore  they  would  not  have  the  broad  It.  stampt  on 
their  b-ck  s-des;  how  John,  in  heating  the  irons, 

burnt  his  own  fingers  most  d lyj   how  all  his 

neighbors  laughed,  and  fair  George  could  not  find 
him  a  plaster. 

Chap.  XIII.  How  John,  in  a  passion,  kicked  fair 
George  down  stairs,  and  rung  up  other  servants; 
how  they  advised  him  to  consult  his  wife;  and  how 
Mrs.  Bull  bid  him  let  his  children  alone;  that,  tho' 
born  in  sin,  they  were  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and 
needed  no  stamp  to  shew  it;  liow  John  took  her 
advice,  and  let  the  irons  cool  again;  and  how  some 
suspected  if  John's  fingers  had  not  smarted,  be 
would  not  have  complied  so  spon. 

Chap.  XIV.  A   dialogue  on  education,  between 

fair  George  and  lame  Will;  how  Will  proved  it  to 

brt  both  cruel  and  impolitic  to  pingb  children  tilt 
41. 


they,  cry,  and  then  pinch  them  for  crying;  and  how 
George  answered  and  said  nothing. 

Chap.  XV.  How  John,  by  means  of  his  new  ser* 
vants,  became  beloved  of  his  children,  and  respect- 
ed by  his  neighbors;  how  he  obliged  Louis  Baboon 
to  beat  down  the  wall  of  Ecclesdown  castle,  be- 
cause  it  overlooked  his  pond,  and  harbored  sea- 
gulls to  gobble  up  his  fish;  how  he  made  him  also 
pay  up  his  note  of  hand;  and  how  lord  Struti — 

But,  Mr.  Printer,  I  have  given  yon  enough  to 
judge  of  the  general  plan  of  this  history.  Pray 
let  me  h«ve  your  opinion  as  to  the  publication. 
My  notion  at  present  is,  to  send  it  abroad  in  six- 
penny numbers,  and  engage  the  country  carriers 
to  take  it  down;  it  may  pass  for  political  an  hun- 
dred miles  from  town. 

[The  following,  said  to  be  from  "a  late  London  pa- 
per," is  also  copied  from  the  "Maryland  Gazette" 
of  the  dite  aforesaid.  It  was  written  to  ridicule 
the  idea  that  manufactures  could  be  carried  on 
in  America] 

All  the  articles  of  news  lately  published,  thr.t 
seem  improbable,  are  not  mere  inventions.  Some 
of  them  I  can  assure  you,  on  the  faith  of  a  traveller, 
are  serious  truths.  And  here  give  me  leave  to  in- 
stance the  various  numberless  accounts  the  news 
writers  have  given  us  (with  so  much  honest  zeal 
for  the  welfare  of  poor  old  England!)  of  the  estab- 
lishing manufactures  in  the  colonies  to  the  preju- 
dice  of  those  of  this  kingdom.  It  is  objected  by 
superficial  readers,  who  yet  pretend  to  some  know- 
ledge of  those  countries,  that  such  establishments 
are  not  only  improbable  but  impossible;  for  that 
their  sheep  have  but  little  wool,  not  in  the  whole 
sufficient  for  a  pair  of  stockings  .  year  to  each  in- 
habitant; and  that,  from  the  universal  dearness  of 
labor  among  them,  the  working  of  iron  and  other 
materials,  except  in  some  few  coarse  instances,  is 
impracticable  to  any  advantage.  Hear  sir,  do  not 
let  us  suffer  ourselves  to  be  amused  with  such 
groundless  objections.  The  very  TAILS  of  the 
American  sheep  are  so  laden  with  wool,  that  each 
has  a  cart  or  waggon,  on  four  little  wheels,  to  sup- 
port and  keep  it  from  trailing  on  the  ground. 
Would  they  caulk  their  ships?  Would  they  fill 
their  beds?  Would  they  even  litter  their  horses 
with  wool,  if  it  was  not  both  plenty  and  cheap? 
And  what  signifies  daarness  of  labor,  where  an  En- 
glish shilling  passes  for  five  and  twenty?  Their 
engaging  three  hundred  silk  throwsters  here  in 
one  week  for  New  York  was  treated  as  a  fable, 
because,  forsooth,  they  have  no  silk  there  to  throw. 
Those  who  made  this  objection,  perhaps,  did  not 
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know,  that,  at  the  same  time  the  agents  from  the  i  by  congress,  who  will  doubtless  give  all  the  en. 
king  of  Spain  were  at  Quebec  contracting  for  1000  [couragement  to  all  that  the  good  of  the  whole  will 
pieces  of  cannon,  to  be  made  there  for  the  fortifi-  admit  of.     Some  talk  of  resuming  our  first  charter, 


caiions  of  Mtxico,   with  25,000  axes  for  their  in- 


others  of  absolute  independency.     Our  eye  is  to 


dustrious  logwood  cutters,  and  at  New  York  en- 1  the  congress — may  wisdom  direct  your  every  step. 

gaging  an  annual  supply  of  warm  floor  carpets  for   You  will  see  that  our  governor  has  told  us, 

their  West  India  houses — other  agents  from  the  em-  that  the  refusing  submission  to   the  late  acts  of  par 


peror  of  China  were  at  3oston,in  New  England,  treat- 
ing about  the  exchange  of  raw  silk  for  wool,  to  be 
carried  on  in  Chinese  jonks  thro'  the  straits  of 
Magellan.  And  yet  all  this  is  as  certainly  true  as 
the  account,  said  to  be  from  Quebec,  in  the  papers 
of  last  week,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  are 
making  preparations  for  a  cod  and  whale  fishery 
this  summer  in  the  upper  lakes.  Ignorant  people 
nay  object  that  the  upper  lakes  are  fresh,  and  that 
cod  and  whale  are  salt  water  fish:  But  let  them 
know,  sir,  that  cod,  like  other  fish,  when  attacked 
by  their  enemies,  fly  into  any  water  they  think  they 
can  be  safest  in;  that  whales,  when  they  have  a  mind 
to  eat  cod,  pursue  them  wherever  they  fly;  and 
that  the  grand  leap  of  the  whale  in  that  chace  up 
the  fails  of  Niagara  is  esteemed  by  all  who  have 
seen  it,  as  one  of  the  fiijest  spectacles  in  nature! — 
Really,  sir,  the  world  is  grown  too  incredulous.- 
Pendulum-like,  it  is  ever  swinging  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another.  Formerly,  every  thing  printed 
was  believed,  because  it  was  in  print;  Now  things 
seem  to  be  disbelieved,  for  just  the  very  same  rea- 
son. Wise  men  wonder  at  the  present  growth  of 
infidelity!  They  should  have  considered,  when 
they  taught  people  to  doubt  the  authority  of  news- 
papers, and  the  truth  of  predictions  in  almanacks, 
that  the  next  step  might  be  a  disbelief  in  the  well- 
vouched  accounts  of  ghosts  and  witches,  and  doubts 
even  of  the  truth  of  the  A n  creed. 

Your  humble  servant, 

A  Traveller. 


Correspondence  of  Mr.  Adams. 

The  editor  was  favored  by  president  Adams  with 
a  large  bundle  of  letters,  written  to  him  by  dis- 
tinguished  persons,  in  the  years  17/4,  1775,  and 
1776,  and  some  other  papers.  Such  have  been 
selected  as  were  thought  necessary  to  shew  the 
feelings  of  those  days,  and  exhibit  the  character 
of  some  of  the  actors  in  them. 

From  J.  Palmer,  esq.  dated  at  Boston,  Sept.  14,  1774 
to  John  Adams,  e»«.  at  Philadelphia.  [Extracts.] 
"The  spirit  of  liberty  is  amazingly  increased,  so 


liament  is  general  throughoif  the  province;  and  that 
he  should  lay  the  same  before  his  majesty:  and  since 
that  I  have  received  satisfaction  that  our  friends  to 
government  are  convinced  they  can't  carry  these 
acts  into  effect;  and  are  willing,  if  possible,  to  keep 
matters  in  a  state  of  suspense  until  they  hear  from 
home.  At  the  same  time  they  continue  to  entrench 
and  fortify  the  neck,  professedly,  and  I  believe  real- 
ly and  only,  for  self-defence." 

From  Benjamin  Kent,  esq.  to  the  same,  dated  Boston* 
Sept.  23,  1774.  [Extracts.] 
"Our  enemies,  for  their  own  further  security,  as 
as  well  as  to  bring  the  town  into  the  most  complete 
dependence  on  the  navy  and  army,  spare  no  labor  or 
pains;  they  suffer  no  owner  of  powder  to  take  a 
single  grain  out  of  the  town's  magazine,  and  there 
is  none  to  be  bought  in  the  town.  Two  or  three 
days  ago,  after  the  men  of  war  had  spiked  up  our 
cannon  at  the  battery,  they  robbed  us  of  six  good 
pieces  of  large  cannon,  as  we  were  carrying  them 
in  a  gondola  through  the  mill  pond  to  Water-town. 
They  take  and  keep  the  guns  and  cutlasses  out  of 
carts  and  waggons  going  over  the  Neck;  and  no 
doubt,  if  they  thought  they  could  disarm  the  town 
they  would  do  it  instantly.  [He  then  mentions 
that  their  friends  in  Connecticut  urged  them  to  act 
before  general  Gage  should  receive  the  additional 
regiments  which  he  expected— but  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston  "would  not  undertake  any  thing  ma- 
terial before  they  heard  from  the  grand  council  of 
America,  which  we  hope  will  remain  forever."] 
He  then  expresses  a  wish  that  the  congress  would 
consider  their  case,  and  says  "we  are  not  suspi- 
cious that  it  can  possibly  be  disagreeable  to  the 
grand  congress  that  we  should  do  every  thing  in 
our  power  towards  our  defence;  but  to  lie  still  so 
long  as  in  any  measure  to  disable  us  to  secure  our- 
selves  by  and  bye,  when  we  can  now  prevent  it, 
would  be  very  unwise,  and  it  may  be  fatal  to  the 
town."  "It  is  necessary  for  us,  as  far  as  we  can,  to 
prepare  for  the  worst  that  can  happen;  that  we 
may  not  be  unhappily  surprised  when  the  worst 
shall  come.  Look  into  Europe  and  see  how  ty- 
ranny flourishes;  and  if  the  tyrants  will  but  join 
their  forces,  in  a  little  time  not  one  free  state  will 


that  there  is  scarce  a  tory  and  hardly  a  neutral  to 

be  found  in  the  country.    This  province  seems  ripe  I  be  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic— which 

for  a  more  popular  government,  if  not  restrained  I  GOD  forbid! 
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In  conclusion  he  says-r--'I  do  most  heartily  hopei  —  gentlemen,  says  he,  if  it  be  your  mind  that  l 
and  desire,  the  body  of  representatives,  of  all  the  should  leave  the  town  and  return  to  my  regiment, 
colonies,  may  have  eternity,  for  the  glory  of  GOD, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  American  world.  This  is 
the  prayer  of  the  faith  of  your  and  their  most  cor- 
dial brother  and  friend." 


From  John  Trumbull,  esq.  to  the  same,  dated  Boston, 
Aug.  20,  1774.     [Extracts.] 
"In  the  county  of  Worcester,  the  people,  at  a  ge- 
neral meeting,  have  resolved  that  no  court  shall  be 
held  there,  according  to  the  new  regulation  of  ju- 


please  to  manifest  it.  Not  a  single  hand  appeared 
in  favor  of  the  motion.  He  then  desired  that  those 
who  were  contrary-minded  should  manifest  it, 
which  passed  item.  con.  The  serjeant  and  his  men, 
finding  themselves  in  so  small  a  minority,  and  see- 
ing it  in  vain  to  oppose  the  general  voice  of  the 
meeting,  were  about  to  return  again  in  peace,  when 
one  or  two  of  his  men  were  desirous  to  have  it  put 
to  vote  whether  they  should  not  stay  also.  Patrick, 
as  moderator,  immediately  put  the  question,  which 


ries,  and  that  ju.^ge  Oliver  shall  not  tyke  his  seat,   it  was  not  difficult  to  carry  in  such  an  assembly, 


Upon  a  report  that  a  regiment  would  be  sent  to 
protect  the  court,  they  declared  that  they  were 
ready  to  meet  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
no  violent  measures  will  be  taken,  till  the  scn.se  of 
the  whole  continent  is  known;  as  the  people  have 
great  dependence  upon  the  determinations  of  con- 
gress, and  expect  them  to  chalk  out  the  line  for 
their  conduct.  As  to  the  soldiers  here,  they  are 
no  more  feared  than  if  they  were  the  troops  of  Lil- 
liput.  Indeed,  they  are  much  more  disposed  to 
flight  than  combat,  and  have  more  inclination  to 
desert  to  us  than  to  fight  us — above  two  hundred 
having  already  left  them.  To  put  a  stop  to  these 
frequent  desertions,  the  officers  are  obliged  to  treat 
them  with  great  severity — death  or  1000  lashes,  is 
the  only  choice  offered  to  those  who  are  retaken. 
There  is  a  humorous  story  told  about  town  of  one 
of  the  deserters,  though  I  cannot  say  it  is  abso- 
lutely to  be  depended  upon  as  fact:  a  soldier,  whose 
name  was  Patrick,  deserted  sometime  ago  and  set- 
tled in  a  country  town  at  some  distance,  and  there 
undertook  to  instruct  a  company  of  about  fifty  men 
in  military  exercises.  A  serjeant  and  eight  men 
were  sent  to  apprehend  deserters,  got  intelligence 
of  him,  and  agreed  with  a  countryman,  for  a  couple 
of  guineas,  to  conduct  them  to  him.  Patrick,  it 
seems,  was  at  that  time  exercising  his  company; 
however,  being  called  by  the  serjeant  and  his  men, 
he  immediately  came  up  to  them.  The  serjeant 
demanded  what  he  did  there,  told  him  he  was  his 
prisoner,  and  ordered  him  to  return  and  join  his 
regiment.  Sir,  said  Patrick,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
butl  don't  think  it  possible  for  me  to  obey  you  at 
present.  The  serjeant  repeated  his  orders  in  a 
very  peremptory  stile.  Patrick  still  assured  him 
of  the  great  improbability  of  his  being  able  to  com- 
ply with  the  command;  but  told  him,  as  it  was  not 
absolutely  certain,  he  would  see  what  could  be 
done  about  it.  You  must  know,  said  he,  that  we 
determine  every  thing  here  by  a  vote — and  turning 
\>i  his  company,  which  had  by  this  time  came  up, 


and  the  serjeant,  knowing  it  vain  to  resist,  return- 
ed with  six  men  to  his  regiment. 

Richard  Qranch,  esq.   to  Jnr.   Adams,  dated  Boston; 
Oct.  15,  1774.     [Extract-.] 

"I  hear  that  a  letter  from  one  P s,  a  clergy. 

man  in  Connecticut,  has  been  intercepted,  and  that 
an  attested  copy  of  it  is  now  before  our  congress. 
The  contents  of,  it  are  very  extraordinary — he  in- 
forms the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  that  he 
has  received  advice  that  several  regiments  more 
from  England*,  and  a  number  of  men  of  war,  are 
expected,  and  that  when  they  arrive,  hanging  work 
■mil  begin, — and  that  those  only  will  be  safe  whose 
lintels  and  door  posts  shall  be  sprinkled.  Our  minis. 
t<?rs  in  this  province  put  up  their  ardent  petitions 
in  public  for  the  direction  and  blessing  of  heaven 
on  your  congress." 

Dr.  Samuel  Cooper  to  Mr.  Adamt,  dated  16th  Oct. 
1774. 
"Having  just  been  informed  that  Mr.  Tudor  is 
going  to  Philadelphia,  1  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  the  obliging  favor  of  your  letter  of 
29th  September.  The  struggle,  as  you  justly  ob. 
serve,  between  fleets  and  armies  and  commercial 
regulations,  must  be  very  unequal:  We  hope,  how- 
ever, the  congress  will  carry  this  mode  of  defence  as 
far  as  it  will  go,  and  endeavor  to  render  it  as  early 
effectual  as  it  can  be,  since  the  operation  of  it  must 
necessarily  be  slow — were  we  at  ease  we  would 
wait— but  being  first  seized  and  griped  by  the  mer- 
ciless hand  of  power,  we  are  "tortured  even  to 
madness,"  and  yet,  perhaps,  no  people  would  give 
a  greater  example  of  patience  and  firmness,  could 
the  people  be  sure  of  the  approbation  and  counte- 
nance of  the  continent;  in  consolidating  themselves 
in  the  best  manner  they  are  able,  they  should  have, 
they  say,  fresh  spirits  to  sustain  the  conflict.  The 
report  of  an  uncommon  large  quantity  of  British 
goods  sent  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  natu« 
rally  carries  our  thoughts  to  a  non-consumption — 
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Nothing  could  more  thoroughly  embarrass  these 
selfish  importers,  and  none  ever  deserved  more 
such  a  punishment. 

Our  provincial  congress  is  assembled;  they  ad- 
journed from  Concord  to  Cambridge.  Among 
them  and  through  the  pravince  the  spirit  is  ar- 
dent. And  1  think  the  inhabitants  of  this  town 
are  distracted  to  remain  in  it  with  such  formidable 
fortifications  at  its  entrance.  Besides  the  regi 
ments  expected  from  the  southward  and  Canada, 
v/e  have  several  companies  from  Newfoundland,  of 
which  we  had  no  apprehension  until  they  arrived- 
The  tories  depend  that  the  administration  will 
push  the:r  point  with  all  the  force  that  they  can 
spare,  and  this  1  think  we  ought  to  expect  and  take 
into  our  account, 

CCj^Several  of  the  volumes  of  the  Weekly  Re- 
gisteb  are  enriched  by  the  correspondence  of  Mr. 
Adams.  His  letters  to  the  editor,  enclosing  his 
communications  to  Mr.  Wirt,  (the  elegant  author 
of  the  "Sketches"  of  the  famous  Patrick  Henry,  of 
Virginia)  inserted  in  the  14th  vol.  page  257,  et  seg. 
are  highly  interesting.  Mr.  Wirt  hid  claimed  for 
Mr.  Henry  the  declaration  "we  must  fight,"  which 
Mr.  Adams  says  was  derived  from  a  letter  which 
he  himself  had  shewn  to  Mr.  Henry,  written  by 
major  Haivley,  of  Northampton,  Mass.  in  1774.  The 
following,  as  connected  with  this  subject,  cannot 
fail  of  exciting  the  most  pleasant  feelings  in  those 
who  delight  to  trace  the  first  dawnings  of  our  glo- 
rious revolution.  Editor. 

the  end  and  issue  of  hostilities.    If  we  get  to  hght- 

Extractofa  letter  from  president  Ad  ams  toll.  JVUes,  \  ing  before  necessary  dispositions  are  made  for  it, 

we  shall  be  conquered,  and  all  will  be  lost  for- 
ever. 


stitution  or  form  of  government  enacted  for  us  by 
the  British  parliament.  It  is  evil  against  right — 
utterly  intolerable  to  every  man  who  has  any  idea 
or  feeling  of  right  or  liberty. 

it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  regulation  act 
will  soon  annihilate  every  thing  of  value  in  the 
charter,  introduce  perfect  despotism,  and  render 
the  house  of  representatives  a  mere  form  and  mi- 
nisterial engine. 

It  is  now  or.  never,  that  we  must  assert  our  liber- 
ty. Twenty  years  will  make  the  number  of  tories  on 
this  continent  equal  to  the  number  of  whigs.  They 
who  shall  be  born  will  not  have  any  idea  of  a  free 
government. 

It  will  necessarily  be  a  question,  whether  the 
new  government  of  this  province  shall  be  suffered 
to  take  place  at  all, — or  whether  it  shaU  be  imme- 
diately withstood  and  resisted? 

A  most  important  question  this — I  humbly  con- 
ceive it  not  best  forcibly  or  wholly  to  resist  it,  im- 
mediately. 

There  is  not  heat  enough  yet  for  battle.  Con- 
stant, and  a  sort  of  negative  resistance  of  govern- 
ment, will  increase  the  heat  and  blow  the  fire. 
There  is  not  military  skill  enough.  That  is  im- 
proving, and  must  be  encouraged''  aad  improved, 
but  will  daily  increase. 

Fight  we  must  finally,  unless  Britain  retreats. 

But  it  is  of  infinite  consequence  that  victory  be 


dated  Quincy,  Feb.  5,  1819. 

"Dear  sir, — I  enclose  you  the  "broken  hints  to 
be  communicated  to  the  committee  of  congress 
for  the  Massachusetts,"  by  major  Joseph  Hawley, 
of  Northampton. 

This  is  the  original  paper  that  I  read  to  Patrick 
Henry  in  the/all  of  the  year  1774,  which  produced 
his  rapturous  burst  of  approbation,  and  solemn  as- 
severation "I  AM  OF  THAT  MAN'S  MXSD."* 

I  pray  you  to  send  it  back  to  me.  I  would  not  ex- 
change this  original  for  the  show  book  of  Harvard 
college,  and  printed  it  shall  be  at  my  own  expense 
inahaud-bill." 

JJroken  hints  to  be  communicated  to  the  committee  of 
congress  for  the  Massachusetts. 

"We  must  fight,  if  we  can't  otherwise  rid  our- 
selves of  British  taxation,  all  revenues,  and  the  con- ;   , 
^ * all  pretensions  to  order  and  regulate  our  internal 

*See  Weekly  Register,  vol.  XIV,  page  258.  Ipolicy  and  constitution— then,  if  we  have  got  any 


A  certain  clear  plan,  for  a  constant,  adequate  and 
lasting  supply  of  arms  and  military  siores,  must  be 
devised  and  fully  contemplated.  This  is  the  main 
thing.  This,  I  think,  ought  to  be  a  capital  branch 
of  the.  business  of  congress — to  wit:  to  devise  and 
settle  such  a  plan;  at  least,  clearly  to  investigate 
how  such  supplies  can  be  extensively  had  in  case 
of  need.  While  this  is  effecting — to  wit:  while 
the  continent  is  providing  themselves  with  arms 
and  military  stores,  and  establishing  a  method  for 
a  sure  and  unfailing  and  constant  supply,  I  con- 
ceive we  had  best  to  negociate  with  Britain.  If 
she  will  cede  our  rights  and  restore  our  liberties, 
all  is  well — every  good  man  will  rejoice:  if  she 
will  not  agree  to  relinquish  and  abolish  all  Ameri- 
can revenues,  under  every  pretence  and  name,  and 
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constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  military  stores, 
it  will  be  time  to  take  to  arms.  I  can't  quit  this 
head— it  ought  to  be  immediately  and  most  se- 
riously attended  to-  It  can't  be  any  other  than  mad 
ness  to  commence  hostilities  before  we  have  es- 
tablished resources  on  a  sure  plan  for  certain  and 
effectual  military  supplies.  Men,  in  that  case,  will 
not  be  wanting. 

But  what  considerate  man  will  ever  consent  to 
take  arms  and  go  to  war,  where  he  has  no  reasona- 
ble assurance  but  that  all  must  be  given  over  am; 
he  fall  a  prey  to  the  enemy,  for  want  of  military 
stores  and  ammunition,  in  a  few  weeks? 

Either  an  effectual  non-consumption  agreement 
or  resistance  of  the  new  government,  will  bring  on 
hostilities  very  soon. 

1.  As  to  a  non-consumption  agreement — it  ap- 
pears  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  taken  for  certain 
truth,  that  no  plan  of  importation  or  consumption 
of  tea,  British  goods  in  general,  or  enumerated  ar 
tides,  which  is  to  rest  and  depend  on  the  virtue  of 
all  the  individuals,  will  succeed;  but  must  cer- 
tainly prove  abortive. 

The  ministry  »aay  justly  call  such  a  plan  futile- 
futile  it  will  turn  out.  A  plan  of  that  sort  may 
safely  rest  and  be  founded  on  the  virtue  of  the 
majority:  but  then  the  majority,  by  the  plan,  must 
be  directed  to  control  the  minorit)',  which  implies 
force.  The  plan,  therefore,  must  direct  and  pre- 
scribe how  that  force  shall  be  exercised. 

Those,  again,  who  exercise  that  force,  under  the 
direction  and  by  order  of  the  majority,  must  by 
that  majority  be  defended  and  indemnified. 

Dispositions  must  therefore  necessarily  be  made 
to  resist  or  overcome  that  force  which  will  be 
brought  against  you — which  will  directly  produce 
war  and  bloodshed. 

From  thence  it  follows,  that  any  other  non-con- 
sumption  or  non-importation  plan,  which  is  not 
perfectly  futile  and  ridiculous,  implies  hostilities 
and  war. 

2.  As  to  the  resistance  of  the  new  government, 
that  also  implies  war:  for,  in  order  to  resist  and 
prevent  the  effect  of  the  new  government,  it  is  in- 
dispensably necessary  that  the  charter  government, 
or  some  other,  must  be  maintained— constitutional- 
ly exercised  and  supported. 

The  people  will  have  some  government  or  other 
— they  will  be  drawn  in  by  a  seeming  mild  and  just 
administration,  which  will  last  awhile;  legislation  I  few  commas,  &c.  to  make  it  read.] 


and  executive  justice  must  go  on  in  some  form  or 
other,  and  we  may  depend  on  it  they  will; — there- 
fore the  new  government  will  take  effect  until  the 
old  is  restored. 

The  old  cannot  be  restored  until  the  council 
take  on  them  the  administration,  call  assemblies, 
c^n^^u_te_courts,  make  sheriffs,  &c.  The  coun- 
cil will  not  attemptjhis  without  good  assurance  of  i 
protection.  This  protection  can't  be  given  wills- 
out  hostilities. 
— ^  , 

Our  salvation  depends  upon  an  established  per-  V*/T 
severing  union  of  the  colonies.  I 

The  tools  of  administration  are  using  every  de- 
vice and  effort  to  destroy  that  union,  and  they  will 
certainly  continue  so  to  do — 

Thereupon,  all  possible  devices  and  endeavors 
must  be  used  to  establish,  improve,  brighten  and 
maintain  such  union. 

M 

Every  grievance  of  any  one  colony  must  be  held 
and  considered  by  the  whole  as  a  grievance  to  the 
whole,  and  must  operate  on  the  whole  as  a  griev- 
ance to  the  whole.  This  will  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  effect:  but  it  must  be  done." 

Quere,  therefore— whether  is  it  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  plan  be  settled  for  acontinua. 
tion  of  congresses?— But  here  we  must  be  aware 
that  congresses  will  soon  be  declared  and  enacted 
by  parliament  to  be  high  treason. 

Is  the  India  company  to  be  compensated  or  not? 

If  to  be  compensated — each  colony  to  pay  the 
particular  damage  she  lias  done,  or  is  an  average 
to  be  made  on  the  continent? 

The  destruction  of  the  tea  was  not  unjust — there- 
fore to  what  good  purpose  is  the  tea  to  be  paid  for, 
unless  we  are  assured  that,  by  so  doing,  our  right* 
will  be  restored  and  peace  obtained? 

What  future  measures  is  the  continent  to  pre- 
serve with  regard  to  imported  dutied  tea,  whether 
it  comes  as  East  India  properly  or  otherwise,  under 
the  pretence  and  lie  that  the  tea  is  imported  from 
Holland,  and  the  goods  imported  before  a  certain 
given  day?  Dutied  tea  will  be  imported  and  con- 
sumed— goods  continue  to  be  imported — your  non- 
importation agreement  eluded,  rendered  contemn- 

tible  and  ridiculous unless  all  teas  used,  and 

all  goods,  are  taken  into  some  public  custody  which 
will  be  inviolably  faithful^' 

[The  foregoing  is  a  literal  copy  of  the  venera- 
ble paper  before  me,  except  its  frequent  abbrevia- 
tions of  the  and  that,  with  the  addition  only  of  a 
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BATTLE  OF  LEXINGTON. 

Billerica,  Mass.  16th  June,  1819. 

Srn — From  having  lately  seen  some  notice  in 
the  papers,  of  your  wish  to  obtain  the  names  of 
those  who  destroyed  the  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  in 
December,  1773,*  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the 
names  of  those  patriotic  citizens,  who  fell  in  the 
defence  of  their  just  privileges,  on  the  nineteenth  of 
Jlp-il,  1775,  might  be  also  acceptable  and  as  wor- 
thy of  being  perpetuated.  As  they  were  the  first 
who  fell  in  the  revolutionary  contest— as  they  fell 
not  in  the  act  of  desolating  an  unoffending  coun- 
try and  in  multiplying  the  miseries  of  their  fellow 
men  to  gain  laurels— but  in  resisting  the  ravages 
of  an  invading  enemy,  they  are  entitled  to  grateful 
recollection,  to  honorable  distinction.  I  have,  there- 
fore, enclosed  you  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  who 
were  killed  on  that  memorable  day.  It  has  been 
principally  collected  from  a  narrative  of  the  ex- 
cursion and  ravages  of  the  king's  troops,  under  the 
command  of  general  Gage  on  the  19th  April,  1775, 
to  which  I  have  added  a  few  notes,  which  are  de- 
rived from  other  authentic  sources. 

With  sentiments  of  respect,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  JOHN  FARMER. 

To  II.  Mies. 

A  list  of  the  provincials  -who  -mere  killed  in  the  action 
of  the  19th  April,  1775,  and  the  towns  to  which  they 
respectively  belonged. 

Acton.  Capt.  Isaac  Davis,  Abner  Hosman,  James 
liayward. 

Bedford.    Capt.  Jonathan  Wilson. 

Beverly.    Mr.  Kynnim. 

Brookline.    Isaac  Gardner,!  esq. 

Cambridge.  William  Mercy,  Moses  Richardson, 
John  Hicks,  Jason  Russell,  Jabez  Wyman  and  Jason 
Winship. 

Charlesto-wn.    James  Miller^  Edward  Barber.|| 

Banvers.  Henry  Jacobs,  Samuel  Cook,  Ebene- 
zer  Goldthwait,  George  Southwicfc,  Benjamin  Da- 
land,  jun.  Jotham  Webb,  and  Perly  Putnam. 


*See  the  letter  of  president  Adams  to  H.  Niles, 

May  10,  1819— Weekly  Register  vol.  X\|^p.  226. 

j-He  had  volunteered  his  services,  and  was  killed 

.,  on  the  return  of  the  troops  to   Boston.     He  was 

/  born  at  Brookline,  9th  May,  1726,  and  graduated 

at  Harvard  college  in    1747.     "In  his   domestic, 

social,  civil  and  religious  capacity  he  was  equally 

beloved   and  respected.     The  melancholy  circum- 

'■stance  of  his  dea'h  excited  great  public  sensibility 

as  well'as  priva'  e  lamentation  and  regret." 

Rev.  Mr.  Pierce's  Hist.  Brookline.. 

^ames  Mi  tier  was  66  years  of  age. 

r   II  Aged  16,  son  of  capt.  William  Barber  of  Charles- 
town. 


JDedham.    Elias  Haven. 

Lexington.  Jonas  Parker,  Robert  Monroe,  Jedi« 
diah  Monroe,  John  Raymond,  Samuel  Hadley,  Jo- 
nathan Harrington,  jun.  Isaac  Muzzy,  C.^leb  Har- 
rington, Nathaniel  Wyman,  and  John  Brown* 

Lynn.  Abednego  llamsdell,  Daniel  Townsend, 
William  Flynt,  and  Thomas  Hadley. 

Medford.    Henry  Putnam  and  William  Polley. 

Needham.  Lieut.  John  Bacon,  Sergeant  Eiisha 
Mills,  Amos  Mills,  Nathaniel  Chamberlain,  Jona- 
than  Parker. 

Salem.    Benjamin  Pierce. 
Sudbury.    Josiah  Haynes.f  Asahel  Reed. 
Watertown.    Joseph  Cooledge. 
Wobum.    Asa  Parker  and  Daniel  Thompson. 
All  who  were  killed  belonged  to  Massachusetts, 
The  Americans  had  49  killed 

34  wounded 
4  missing 

87  Total. 
The  British  loss,  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing 
was  273. 

With  regard  to  the  Indians  who>  destroyed  the 
three  cargoes  of  tea  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  I  have 
met  with  a  slight  notice  that  confirms  the  remark 
of  president  Adams,  that  "they  were  no  ordinary 
Mohawks."  It  is  in  the  Historical  Sketch  of 
Charlestown,  by  the  hon.  Joseph  Bartlett,  M.  D. 
in  which  he  says,  that  E.  N.  (giving  only  the  ini- 
tials) a  respectable  inhabitant  of  that  town,  had 
repeatedly  informed  him  that  he  was  among  the 
Indians  who  destroyed  the  tea.  J.  F. 

The  "Mohawk  Indiahs.*' 

ffanover,  JV.  H.  June  22,  1819.    . 
Mr.  Niles— 

Sir— Seeing  a  notice  or  a  letter  addressed  to 
president  Adams  from  you,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
giving  you  the  information,  in  part,  yoa  wish. 

My  father,  Anthony  Morse,  afterwards  a  lieu- 
tenant during  the  revolutionary  war,  but  since  de- 
ceased, and  Mr.  Joseph  Roby,  now  of  this  town, 
were  the  most  active  in  destroying  the  tea  in  Bos- 
ton harbor.  Mr.  Roby  thinks  there  is  but  one  or 
two  now  surviving  besides  himself. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  with  esteem, 

LEWIS  R.  M.  MORSE. 


*A  monument  is  erected  in  Lexington  to  the 
memory  of  the  eight  first,  who  fell  on  the  morning 
of  the  19'.h. 

|Mr.  Haynes  was  an  officer  of  the  church. 
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Mil.  ADAMS  TO  GOVERNOR  BULLOCK. 
Philadelphia,  July  1,  1776. 
Dear  sin — Two  days  ago  I  received  your  favor 
of  May  1st. — I  was  greatly  disappointed,  sir,  in 
the  information  you  gave  me,  that  you  should  be 
prevented  from  revisiting  Philadelphia.  I  had 
flattered  myself  with  hopes  of  your  joining  us 
soon,  and  nat  only  affording  us  the  additional 
strength  of  your  abilities  and  fortitude,  but  enjoy- 
ing the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  temper  and  conduct 
here,  somewhat  more  agreeable  to  your  wishes, 
than  those  which  prevailed  when  you  were  here 
before.  But  1  have  since  been  informed,  that  your 
countrymen  have  done  themselves  the  justice  to 
place  you  at  the  head  of  their  affairs,  a  station  in 
which  you  may  perhaps  render  more  essential 
service  to  them,  and  to  America,  than  you  could 
here.  •  • 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  great  change  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  colonies  since  you  left  us,  and 
1  hope  that  a  few  months  will  bring  us  all  to  the 
same  way  of  thinking. 

This  morning  is  assigned  for  the  greatest  debate 
of  all — A  declaration,  that  these  colonies  are  free 
and  independent  states,  has  been  reported  by  a 
committee,  appointed  some  weeks  ago  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  this  day,  or  to-morrow,  is  to  determine 
its  fate. — May  Heaven  prosper  the  new  born  re- 
public, and  make  it  more  glorious  than  any  former 
republics  have  been! 

The  small-pox  has  ruined  the  American  army  in 
Canada,  and  of  consequence  the  American  cause. 
A  series  of  disasters  has  happened  there,  partly 
owing  I  fear  to  the  indecision  at  Philadelphia,  and 
partly  to  the  mistakes  or  misconduct  of  our  officers 
in  that  department.  But  the  small-pox,  which  in- 
fected every  man  we  sent  there,  completed  our 
ruin,  and  compelled  us  to  evacuate  that  important 
province. — We  must,  however,  regain  it  some  time 
or  other. 

My  countrymen  have  been  more  successful  at 
sea,  in  driving  away  all  the  men  of  war  completely 
out  of  Boston  harbor,  and  in  making  prizes  of  a 
great  number  of  transports  and  other  vessels. 

We  are  in  daily  expectation  of  an  armament  be- 
fore New-York,  where,  if  it  comes,  the  conflict 
must  be  bloody.  The  object  is  great  which  we 
have  in  view,  and  we  must  expect  a  great  expense 
of  blood  to  obtain  it.  But  we  should  always  re- 
member, that  a  free  constitution  of  civil  govern- 
ment cannot  be  purchased  at  too  dear  a  rate,  as 


there  is  nothing,  on  this  side  the  new  Jerusalem, 
of  equal  importance  to  mankind. 

It  is  a  cruel  reflection,  that  a  little  more  wisdom, 
a  little  more  activity,  or  a  little  more  integrity, 
would  have  preserved  us  Canada,  and  enabled  us 
to  support  this  trying  conflict,  at  a  less  expense 
of  men  and  money.  But  irretrievable  miscarriages 
ought  to  be  lamented  no  further,  than  to  enable 
and  stimulate  us  to  do  better  in  future. 

Your  colleagues,  Hall  and  Gynn,  are  here  in 
good  health  and  spirits,  and  as  firm  as  yon  yourself 
could  wish  them.  Present  my  compliments  to  Mr. 
Houston.  Tell  him,  the  colonies  will  have  repub- 
lics for  their  governments,  let  us  lawyers,  and  your* 
divine,  say  what  we  will. 

.1  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  esteem  and 

respect,  sir,  your  sincere  friend  and  most  humble 

servant, 

JOHN  ADAMS. 
Jfia  excellency 

Archibald  Bullock,  esq.  of  Georgia. 

MR.  ADAMS  TO  MR.  CHASE. 

Philadelphia,  Jxdy  1,  177f>. 
Dear  sin — Your  favor  by  the  post  this  morning 
gave  me  much  pleasure,  but  the  generous  and  rt 
unanimous  vote  of  your  convention  gave  me  much 
more.     It  was  brought  into  congress  this  morning, 
just  as  we  were  entering  on  the  great  debate.—  ; 
That  debate  took  up  most  of  the  day,  but  it  was  I 
an  idle  mispense  of  time,  for  nothing  was  said,  but 
what  had  been  repeated  and  hackneyed,  in  that 
room,  before,  an  hundred  times,  for  six  months 
past. 

In  the  committee  of  the  whole,  the  question  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative,  and  reported  to  the 
house. — A  colony  desired  it  to  be  postponed  until 
to-morrow,  when  it  will  pass  by  a  great  majority, 
perhaps  with  almost  unanimity;  yet  I  cannot  promise 
this,  because  one  or  two  gentlemen  may  possibly 
be  found,  who  will  vote  point  blank  against  the 
known  and  declared  sense  of  their  constituents. 
Maryland,  however,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
you,  behaved  well.— Paca,  generously  and  nobly. 

Alas,  Canada!  we  have  found  misfortune  and  dis- 
grace in  that  quarter — Evacuated  at  last — trans- 
ports arrived  at  Sandy-Hook,  from  whence  we  may 
expact  an  attack  in  a  short  time,  upon  New- York 
or  New-Jersey — and  our  army  not  so  strong  as  we 
could  wish.  The  militia  of  New-Jersey  and  New 
England,  not  so  ready  as  they  ought  to  be. 


'Zubly, 
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The  Romans  made  it  a  fixed  rule  never  to  send 
or  receive  ambassadors,  to  treat  of  peace  with 
their  enemies,  while  their  affairs  were  in  an  adverse 
or  disastrous  situation.  There  was  a  generosity 
and  magnanimity  in  this,  becoming  freemen.  It 
flowed  from  that  temper  and  those  principles  which 
alone  can  preserve  the  freedom  of  a  people.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  find  our  Americans  of  the  same 
temper.  It  is  a  good  symptom,  foreboding  a  good 
end. 

If  you  imagine  that  I  expect  this  declaration 
will  ward  off  calamities  from  this  country,  you 
are  mistaken.  A  bloody  conflict  we  are  destined 
to  endure.— This  has  been  my  opinion  from  the 
beginning.  You  will  certainly  remember  my  decid- 
ed opinion  was,  at  the  first  congress,  when  we  found 
that  we  could  not  agree  upon  an  immediate  non- 
exportation,  that  the  contest  could  not  be  settled 
without  bloodshed,  and  that  if  hostilities  should 
once  commence,  they  would  terminate  in  an  incura 
ble  animosity  between  the  two  countries.  Every 
polUical  event  since  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  has 
confirmed  me  in  this  opinion. 

If  you  imagine  that  I  flatter  myself  with  happi 
aess  and  halcyon  days,  after  a  separation  from 
Great  Britain,  you  are  mistaken  again.  I  don't  ex- 
pect that  our  new  governments  will  be  so  quiet  as 
I  could  with,  nor  that  happy  harmony,  confidence, 
and  affection,  between  the  colonies,  that  every 
good  American  ought  to  study,  labor,  and  pray 
for,  for  a  long  time.  But  freedom  is  a  counterbalance 
for  poverty,  discord,  and  war,  and  more.  It  is  your 
hard  lot  and  mine  to  be  called  into  life,  at  such  a 
times— yet  even  these  times  have  their  pleasures. 

J  am  your  friend  and  servant, 


JOHN  ADAMS. 


Mr.  Chase. 


FHOM  A  LATE    BOSTON  PAPEIl. 

Tiuo  letters  from  president  Ahams,  written,  one  in  the 
morning,  the  other  in  the  evening,  of  the  3d  July, 

1776. 

Mr.  Editor— Some  years  ago,  having  seen  in 
your  paper  a  brilliant  paragraph  from  a  ktter  of 
the  bon.  John  Adams  to  a  friend— not,  however, 
for  the  first  time,  it  having  appeared  before  on 
many  a  fourth  of  July— I  was  curious  to  learn  from 
its  venerable  author  who  was  that  friend,  and  also 
such  anecdotes  concerning  the  subject  of  the  let- 
ter, as  he  might  be  willing  to  communicate.  He 
gratified  my  curiosity,  with  his  accustomed  energy, 
on  a  transaction  in  which  he  had  taken  so  dis 
tinguished  a  part.  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Adams, 
the  accomplished  friend  to  whom  the  letter  was 


addressed,  he  was  pleased  to  send  me  a  copy  of 
it,  and  of  another  written  to  her  on  the  same  third 
of  July.  It  is  probable  that,  after  the  loss  of  such 
a  companion,  a  review  of  their  epistolary  corres- 
pondence brought  to  his  recollection  the  enquiries 
I  had  made,  and  the  subsequent  conversation, 
though  years  had  elapsed.  These  letters  I  pre- 
sent to  the  public,  but  not  without  permission; 
believing  that  they  will  be  read  with  much  interest 
on  the  forty-third  anniversary  of  the  grand  event 
which  they  announced. 


THOMAS  DAWES 


Boston,  July  3,  1819. 


Philadelphia,  July  3,  1776. 
Your  favor  of  June  17,  dated  at  Plymouth,  was 
handed  me  yesterday  by  the  post.  I  was  much 
pleased  to  find  that  you  had  taken  a  journey  to 
Plymouth  to  see  your  friends,  in  the  long  absence 
of  one  whom  you  may  wish  to  see.  The  excursion 
will  be  an  amusement,  and  will  serve  your  health. 
How  happy  would  it  have  made  me  to  have  taken 
this  journey  with  you! 

I  was  informed,  a  day  or  two  before  the  receipt 
of  your  letter,  that  you  was  gone  to  Plymouth,  by 
Miss.  P.  who  was  obliging  enough  to  inform  me,  ia 
your  absence,  of  the  particulars  of  the  expedition 
to  the  Lower  Harbor,  against  the  men  of  war. — 
Her  narration  is  executed  with  a  precision  and 
perspicwity  which  would  have  become  the  pen  of 
an  accomplished  historian. 

I  am  very  glad  you  had  so  good  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  one  of  our  little  American  men  of  war. 
Many  ideas,  new  to  you,  must  have  presented 
themselves  in  such  a  scene;  and  you  will  in  future 
better  understand  the  relations  of  a  sea  engage- 
ment. 

I  rejoice  extremely  in  Dr.  Bulfinch's  petition  foe 
leave  to  open  an  Hospital.  But  I  hope  the  busi- 
ness will  be  done  upon  a  larger  scale.  I  hope  that 
one  Hospital  will  be  licensed  in  every  county,  if  not 
in  every  town.  I  am  happy  to  find  you  resolved  to 
be  with  the  children  in  the  first  class.  Mr.  W.  and 
Mrs.  Q.  are  cleverly  through  innoculation  in  this 
city. 

I  have  one  favor  to  ask,  and  that  is,  that  in  your 
future  letters  you  would  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  all  those  you  may  receive  from  me,  and  mention 
their  dates;  by  this  means  I  shall  know  if  any  of 
mine  miscarry. 

The  information  you  give  me  of  our  friend's  re- 
fusing his  appointment,  has  given  me  much  pain, 
grief,  and  anxiety.    I  believe  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
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follow  his  example.  1  have  not  fortune  enough  to 
support  my  family,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
to  support  the  dignity  of  that  exalted  station.*  It 
is  too  high  and  lifted  up  for  me,  who  delight  in 
nothing  so  much  as  retreat,  solitude,  silence,  and 
obscurity.  In  private  life,  no  one  has  a  right  to 
censure  me  for  following  my  own  inclinations  in 
retirement,  in  simplicity,  and  frugality}  but  in  pub- 
lic life  every  man  has  a  right  to  remark  as  he  pleases; 
at  least  he  thinks  so. 

Yesterday  the  greatest  question  was  decided 
which  ever  was  debated  in  America;  and  a  greater, 
perhaps,  never  was  or  will  be  decided  among  men. 
A  resolution  was  passed,  without  one  dissenting 
colony: 

"That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  stater;  and,  as 
free  and  independent  states,  they  have,  and  of 
right  ought  to  have,  full  power  to  make  war,  con- 
elude  peace,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all 
other  acts  and  things  which  other  states  may  right- 
fully do." 

You  will  see,  in  a  few  days,  a  declaration,  setting 
forth  the  causes  which  have  impelled  us  to  this 
revolution,  and  the  reasons  which  will  justify  it 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.  A  plan  of  confedera- 
tion will  be  taken  up  in  a  few  days. 

When  I  look  back  to  the  year  1761,  and  recol- 


lect the  argument  concerning  writs  of  assistance, 
in  the  superior  court,  which  T  have  hitherto  con 


of  affliction  produces  refinement  in  s  ates  as  well 
as  individuals.  And  the  new  governments  we  are 
assuming  in  every  part,  will  require  a  purification 
from  our  vices,  and  an  augmentation  of  our  virtues, 
or  they  will  be  no  blessings.  The  people  will  have 
unbounded  power;  and  the  people  are  extremely 
addicted  to  corruption  and  venality,  as  well  as 
the  great.  I  am  not  without  apprehensions  from 
this  quarter;  but  I  must  submit  all  my  hopes  and 
fears  to  an  overruling  Providence,  in  which,  un- 
fashionable as  it  may  be,  I  firmly  believe. 

JOHX  ADAMS. 
Mns.  Arams. 

PHitA.DEi.rHiA,  July  3,  1776. 
Had  a  declaration  of  independence  been  made 
seven  months  ago,  it  Would  have  been  attended 
with  many  great  and  glorious  effects.  We  might, 
before  this  hour,  have  formed  alliances  with  foreign 
states.  We  should  have  mastered  Quebec,  and 
been  in  possession  of  Canada. 

You  will,  perhaps,  wonder  how  such  a  declara* 
tion  would  have  influenced  our  aifiirs  in  Canada; 
but,  if  I  could  write  with  freedom,  I  could  easily 
convince  you  that  it  would,  and  explain  to  you  the 
manner  how.  Many  gentlemen  in  high  stations, 
and  of  great  influence,  have  been  duped,  by  the 
ministerial  bubble  of  commissioners,  to  treat;  and, 
in  real,  sincere  expectation  of  this  event,  which 
.they  so  fondly  wished,  they  have  been  slow  and 
!  languid  in  promoting  measures  for  the  reduction 
I  of  tiiat  province.    Others  there  are  in  the  colonies, 


sidered  as  the  commencement  of  the  controversy 


J  who  really  wished  that  our  enterprise  in  Canada 


would  be  defeated;  that  the  colonies  might  be" 
brought  into  danger  and  distress  between  two 
fires,  and  be  thus  induced  to  submit  Others  really 
wished  to  defeat  the  expedition  to  Canada,  lest 
the  conquest  of  it  should  elevate  the  minds  of  the 
people  too  much  to  hearken  to  those  terms  of  re- 
Britain  has  been  filled  with  folly,  and  America  i  conciliation  which  they  believed  would  be  offered 
with  wisdom;  at  least  this  is  my  judgment — timelus      These  jarring  views,  wishes,  and  designs,  oc- 


between   Great    Britain    and    America,    and   run 
through  the  whole  period  from  that  time  to  this,  j 
and  recollect  the  series  of  political   events,  the, 
chain  of  causes  and  effects,  I  am  surprised  at  thej 
suddenness  as  well  as  greatness  of  this  revolution. 


must  determine.  It  is  the  will  of  Heaven  that 
the  two  countries  should  be  sundered  forever.  It 
may  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  America  shall  suf- 
fer calamities  still  more  wasting,  and  distresses 
Still  more  dreadful.  If  this  is  to  be  the  case,  it 
will  have  this  good  effect  at  least,  it  will  inspire 
us  with  many  virtues  which  we  have  not,  and  cor- 
rect  many  errors,  follies,  and  vices,  which  threaten 
to  disturb,  dishonor,  and  destroy  us.     The  furnace 

*Office  of  chief  justice  of  the  superior  court  ol 
Massachusetts,  to  which  Mr.  Adams  had  been 
appointed,  but  which  he  declined,  preferring  his 
seat  in  the  old  congress,  to  which  he  had  been 
re-elected.  T.  1). 
49. 


casioned  an  opposition  to  many  salutary  measures 
winch  were  proposed  for  the  support  of  that  ex- 
pedition, and  caused  obstructions,  embarrassments, 
and  studied  delays,  which  have  finally  lost  us  the 
province. 

All  these  causes,  however,  in  conjunction,  would 
not  have  disappointed  us,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a 
misfortune  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  and 
perhaps  could  not  have  been  prevented— I  mean 
the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox  among  our  troops. 
This  fatal  pestilence  completed  our  destruction.  It 
is  a  frown  of  Providence  upon  us,  which  we  ought 
to  lay  to  heart, 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  delay  of  this  declara-[An  extract  of  one  of  them  has  been  published  in 
tion  to  this  time  has  many  great  advantages  at-  the  newspapers.  Once  on  a  time,  upon  my  stony 
tending  it.     The  hopes  of  reconciliation,  which    field  hill,  you   interrogated   me  concerning  that 


were  fondly  entertained  by  multitudes  of  honest 
and  well  meaning,  though  short-sighted  and  mis- 
taken people,  have  been  gradually,  and  at  last 
totally,  extinguished.     Time  has  been   given  for 


extract,  in  so  particular  a  manner,  that  I  thought 
jou  felt  a  tincture  of  pyrrhonism  concerning  its 
authenticity.  If*  you  liaye  still  any  doubts,  I  will 
show  you  the  original  letters,  in  my  hand  writing, 


the  whole  people  maturely  to  consider  the  great  |  whenever  you  will  do  me  the  honor  of  a  visit  to 
question  of  independence,  and  to  ripen  their  judg-j  Quincy.  In  those  clays,  my  principal  correspondent 
ment,  dissipate  their  fears,  and  allure  their  hopes,  was  my  wife,  who  was  then  surrounded  by  many 
by  discussing  it  in  newspapers  and  pamphlets — 
by  debating  it  in  assemblies,  conventions,  com- 
mittees of  safety  and  inspection — in  town  and 
county  meetings,  as  well  as  in  private  conversa- 
tions; so  that  the  whole  people,  in  every  colony, 
have  now  adopted  it  as  their  own  act.  This  will 
cement  the  union,  and  avoid  those  heats,  and  per- 
haps convulsions,  which  might  have  been  occasion- 
ed by  such  a  declaration  six  months  ago. 

But  the  day  is  past.  The  second  day  of  July, 
1776,  will  be  a  memorable  epocha  in  the  history 
of  America.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it  will  be 
celebrated  by  succeeding  generations,  as  the  great 
Anniversary  Festival.  It  ought  to  be  commemorat- 
ed, as  the  day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  of 'i 
devotion  to  God  Almighty.  It  ought  to  be  solem- 
nized with  pomp,  shews,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells, 
bon-fires  and  illuminations,  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward  for- 
ever. 

You  will  think  me  transported  with  enthusiasm; 

,but  1  am  not.     I  am  well  aware  of  the  toil,  and 

'blood,  and  treasure,  that  it  will  cost  us  to  main- 
tain this  declaration,  and  support  and  defend  these 
states.  Yet,  through  all  the  gloom,  I  can  see  the 
rays  of  light  and  glory;  I  can  see  that  the  end  is 
more  than  worth  all  the  means,  and  that  posterity 
will  triumph,  although  you  and  I  may  rue,  which 
I  hope  we  shall  not. 


Mks.  Adams. 


JOHN  ADAMS. 


of  the  principal  politicians  of  the  age,  such  as 
general  James  Warren,  of  Plymouth,  and  his  lady; 
Dr.  Cotton  Tufts,  of  Weymouth;  my  brother  Rich- 
ard Cranch,  of  Braintree,  and  gen.  JosephPalmer,  of 
German  town,  and  many  others,  who  were  constantly 
enquiring  of  her  the  news  from  congress.  What- 
ever related  merely  to  public  affairs,  she  read  to 
them,  or  suffered  them  to  read. 

I  am,  sir,  with  perfect  esteem  and  sincere  affec- 
tion, your  friend  and  humble  servant, 

JOHN  ADAMS. 

Judge  Dawes. 

COL.  LEDYARD-NEW  LONDON,  &c. 
li:tter  to  the  EDITOn. 
Jl/r.  Niles. — The  following  scrap  of  history  is 
recorded  on  a  head  stone  at  the  grave  of  colonel 
LtnTABD,  half  a  mile  S.  E.  of  Fort  Griswold,  or 
Groton,  Con.  as  a  public  monument  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  cause,  the  actors  and  the  act.  Col.  Led- 
yard  was  run  through  tsith  his  own  sword,  by  a 
British  captain  to  whom  he  had  surrendered  it,  and 
most  of  the  garrison  were  murdered  after  they  had 
grounded  their  arms.  Those  who  survived  saved 
themselves  by  embracing  the  British  soldiers  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  could  not  bayonet  them. 
The  wounded  were  put  into  a  waggon  and  pre- 
cipitated down  the  steep  hill  which  elevates  the- 
fort  above  the  river. 

SACREU  TO  THE  MEliOIir 

or 

WILLIAM  LEDYARD,  esq. 

"Colonel  commandant  of  the  garrisoned  posts  of 

"  New  London  and  Groton,  who,  after  a  gallant  de> 

"  fence,  was,  with  a  large  part  of  the  brave  garrison, 

"  inhumanly  massacred  by  British  troops  in  fort  Gris- 


The  following  letter  was  not  intended  for  pub- 
lication, but  we  cannot  resist  a  desire  we  feei — for 
reasons  which  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader — to 
record  the  document  in  our  files;  and  apologize  to  I  "  wold,  September  6th,  1781,  iElat,  suas  43.   By  a 
our  fellow-citizens  for  the  liberty  we  have  taken. |"  judicious  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  various 


Quincy,  February  16,  1819. 
Respected  and  beloved  judge  Dawes: 

Inclosed  are  copies  of  two  letters  written  by 
me  to  my  wife,  one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in 
the  evening  of  the  3d  July,  1776,  the  day  after 


the  vote  of  independence  was  passed  in  congress,  j"  cruelty!" 


"  duties  of  his  station,  he  rendered  most  essential 
"services   to  his  country,    and   stood  confessed 
"  the  unshaken  patriot,  and  intrepid  hero.  He  lived  • 
"  the  pattern  of  magnanimity,  courtesy  and  humani- 
"  ty:  He  fell  the  victim  ungenerous  cf  rage  and 
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"There  is  a  white  stone  inscribed— «A«HBa  to  tox 
moohi  of  captain  .TNO.   WILLI  .VMS,   who  fell 


that  on  the  Groton  side  beiru;  commanded  by  lieut. 
col.  Eyre,  and  that  on  the  New  London  side  by  the 


gloriously  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  his  country  |  general,  who  met  no  great  trouble.  Fort  Trumbull 
in  fort  Griswold,  September,  6th  1781,  in  the  43'.  and  the  redoubt,  which  were  intended  to  cover 


year  of  his  age." 

"On  another  stone  is  the  inscription—?,  achbd  to  tiif.  | 
memouy  of  lieu't.  EBENEZISR  AVERY,  who  fell 
gloriously  fighting  in  defence  of  fort  Griswold  and 
American  freedom,  September  tib,  1781,  in  the  42d 
year  of  his  age." 

"ONE  11ENAGAEO  IS  WORSE  TITAN  TEN  TUHKS." 

To  complete  the  history  of  this  horrible  tratisac 
lion,  and  further  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  of 
the  infamy  of  Arnold  and  give  up  the  butcher- 
ing traitor  to  the  execration  of  posterity— we 
extract  the  following  account  of  the  massacre 
from  Gordon's  history,  New-York  edit.  vol.  III. 
page  249.* 

"The  return  of  gen.  Arnold  to  New-York  from 
Virginia,  did  not  fix  him  in  a  state  of  inactivity. 
lie  was  sent  on  an  enterprize  against  New  Lon- 
don, with  a  sufficient  land  and  marine  force. — The 
embarkation  having  passed  over  from  Long  Island 
shore  in  the  night,  the  troops  were  landed  in  two 
detachments  on  each  side  of  the  harbor,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  September; 


the   harbor    and   town,    not   being   tenable,  were 
evacuated  as  he  approached,  and  the  few  men  in 
thern  crossed  the  river  to  fort  Griswold,  on  Groton- 
Hill.  Arnold  proceeded  to  the  town  without  being 
otherwise  opposed  than  by  the  scattered  fire  of 
small  parties  that  had  hastily  collected.     Orders 
were  sent  by  the  general  to  Eyre  for  attacking 
Tort  Griswold,  that  so  the  possession  of  it  might 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  American  shipping.  The 
militia,  to  the  amount  of  157,   collected  for  its 
defence,  but  so  hastily  as  not  to  be  fully  furnished 
with  fire  arms  and  other  weapons.  As  the  assailants 
approached,  a  firing  commenced,  and  the  flag-staff' 
was  soon  shot  down,  from  whence  the  neighbor- 
ing spectators   inferred,   that  the  place. had  sur- 
rendered,  till    the  continuance  of  the  firing  con- 
vinced  them  to  the  contrary.  The  garrison  defend- 
ed themselves   with  the  greatest  resolution  and 
bravery;  Eyre  was  wounded  near  the   works,  and 
major  Montgomery  was  killed  immediately  after, 
so  that  the  command  devolved  on  major  Broom- 
field.      The   British   at   one  time  staggered;   but 
the  fort  being  out  of  repair,  could  not  be  maintain- 
ed by  a  handful  of  men  against  so  superior  a  num- 
ber  as  that  which  assaulted  it.     After  an  action  of 
about  40    minutes,  the    resolution   of  the  royal 
troops  carried   the   place   by   the   point   of  the 
bayonet.     The  Americans  had  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  killed  before   the    enemy    entered  the  fort, 


*In  speeking  of  Arnold,  it  may  be  useful  to  ob- 
serve that  Washington  offered  to  exchange  Andre 
for  him,  which  sir  Henry  Clinton  declined.  Never 
were  the  sympathies  of  the  American  people  so 
much  misled  as  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate 
Andre.  He  was  engaged  in  a  most  vile  business — 
the  meanest  that  can  be  imagined  for  an  honorable 
man,  the  perfection  of  an  act  of  corruption  and  trea-j  when  a  severe  execution  took  place,  though  resistance 
son,  and  justly  merited  his  fate;  if  he  had  had \ceased.  The  British  officer  enquired,  on  his  enter- 
ten  thousand  lives,  they  were  all  justly  forfeit,  d !         ^  ^  who  commanded?  colonel   Ledyard 

answered— "I  did,  sir,  but  you  do  now;"  and  pre- 


by  the  laws  of  honor  as  well  as  to  those  of  war, 
and  every  principle  of  self  preservation.  Had  he 
not  been  put  to  death,  the  great  Washington, 
himself,  would  at  least  have  merited  a  dismissal 
from  the  command  of  the  revolutionary  army.  But 
it  is  well  known  that  the  private  feelings  of  the 
illustrious  father  of  his  country  were  greatly 
excited  in  favor  of  that  unlucky  young  man — I  say 
unlucky,  because  if  he  had  succeeded  he  would 
have  been  praised  and  rewarded  for  his  gallantry, 
dexterity,  &c.  He  failed — and  instead  of  being  a 
hero  becume  a  culprit,  in  the  estimation  of  every 
reflecting  man.  No  personal  accomplishments  or 
private  character  can  palliate  a  public  act  of 
shame — they  rather  aggravate  the  offence;  and  an 
agency  in  an  act  of  viluh.ny  entitles  the  agent  to 
the  villain' s    f»re.      Yet  he  was   treated  with   ali 


sented  him  his  sword.  The  colonel  was  imme- 
diately run  through  and  killed.  The  slain  were 
73;  the  wounded  between  30  and  40,  and  about 
40  were  carried  off'  prisoners.  Soon  after  reducing 
the  fort,  the  soldiers  loaded  a  waggon  with  the 
wounded,  as  3aid,  by  order  of  their  officers,  and 
set  the  waggon  oft"  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  which 
is  long  and  very  steep;  the  waggon  went  a  con- 
siderable distance  with  great  force,  till  it  was 
suddenly  stopt  by  an  apple  tree,  -which  gave  the 
faint  and  bleeding  men  so  terrible  a  shock  that  part 


possible    courtesy  and  kindness,   and  had  all  the  Ly  them  died  instantly.     About  fifteen  vessels,  with 
intercourse  with  his  friends  which  the  nature  of  his   ^ffectB  of  ^  inhabitants,  retreated  up  the  river, 


condition  admitted  of.  How  different  the  conduct 
of  the  British  to  captain  Nathun  Hale — an  Ameri- 
can, whose  character,  in  any  and  every  light,  was 
comparable  with  that  of  Andre,  a  sketch  of  whose 
case  may  be  found  in  the  Wsskit  Register,  vol. 
II.  page  129.]  Exiixoa. 


notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  the  fort,  and 
four  others  remained  in  the  harbor  unhurt;  a  num- 
ber were  burnt  by  the  fire's  communicating  from 
the  stores  when  in  flames.    Sixty  dwelling  houses 
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of  civil  society  and  constitutional  protection,  to 
wit,  liberties  and  life. 

Your  petitioners  most  humbly  represent  to  your 
majesty,  that,  to  destroy  or  assume  their  chartered 
rights,  without  a  full  and  fair  hearing,  with  legal 
proof  of  forfeiture,  and  the  abrogating  of  their  most 
valuable  laws,  which  had  duly  received  the  solemn 
confirmation  of  your  majesty's  royal  predecessors, 
and  were  thence  deemed  unchangeable,  without 
the  consent  of  the  people,  is  such  a  proceeding  as- 
renders  the  enjoyment  of  every  privilege  they 
possess  totally  uncertain  and  precarious.  That  an 
exemption  of  the  soldiery  from  being  tried  in  the 
Massachusetts-Bay,  for  murder  or  other  felony,  com- 
mitted upon  your  majesty's  subjects  there,  is  sucli 
an  encouragement  to  licentiousness  and  incentive 
ployed  in  searching  for  old  records,  I  met  with  a  tQ  outpage>  as  must  subject  your  majesty's  liege 
manuscript  copy  of  the  following  petition  °f  _» I  peopie  t0  continued  danger, 
number  of  native  Americans,   who  were  then   in  \ 

London,  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  the  year  1774  Your  petitioners  and  their  countrymen  have  been, 
If  you  think  it  sufficiently  interesting  to  publish,  i  ever  most  zealously  attached  to  your  majesty's  per- 
you  are  at  liberty  to  do  it.  Among  the  number  son  and  family.  It  is  therefore  with  inexpressible 
of  signers  is  the  late  Arthur  Lee,  of  Virginia,  a  I  affliction  that  they  see  an  attempt,  in  these  pro- 
genlleman  whose  life  and  character  seem  to  be|ceej-ingS  against  them,  to  change  the  principle  of 
but  little  known  at  the  present  day,  although  he  obedience  to  government,  from  the  love  of  the  sub- 
was  one  of  the  firmest  patriots  of  the  revolution,  |ject  towards  their  sovereign,  founded  on  the  opi 
and  his  services,  though  not  conspicuous,  yet  were  n;on  0f  hjs  wisdom,  justice  and  benevolence,  into 

the  dread  of  absolute  power  and  laws  of  extreme 
rigor,  unsuppoxtable  to  a  free  people, 


and  84  stores  were  burned,  including  those  on 
both  sides  of  the  harbor  and  in  New  London.  The 
burning  of  the  town  ivas  intentional  and  not  accidental. 
The  loss  that  the  Americans  sustained  in  this 
destruction  was  very  great;  for  there  were  large 
quantities  of  naval  stores,  of  European  goods,  of 
E^st  and  West  India  commodities,  and  of  provi 
sions  in  the  several  stores.  The  British  had  two 
commissioned  officers  and  46  privates  killed;  eight 
officers  (some  of  whom  are  since  dead)  with  135 
rton  commissioned  and  privates  wounded." 

Petition  of  the  native  Americans  residing  in  London 
to  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  1774i. 

TROM  THE   B0ST03I  PATRIOT. 

Messrs.   Editors:— Having   recently  been   em- 


emjneptly  beneficial  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused. 


It  will  be  remembered,   that   the   bills  there 
alluded  to  are  the  last  of  the  series  of  those  acts 
of  the  British  parliament  which  produced  a  crisis, 
and  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  of  the  be  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  despair 
revolution: 


Should  the  bills  above-mentioned  receive  your 
royal  sanction,  your  majesty's  faithful  subjects  will 


To  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty. 
The  petition  of  several  natives  of  America,  most 
humbly  sheweth: 

That  your  petitioners,  being  your  majesty's  most 
faithful  subjects,  are  obliged  to  implore  your  graci- 
ous interposition,  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  those  privileges  which  are  the  right  of  all  your 
people. 

Yourmajesty'spetitionershavealreadyseen,  with 
unspeakable  grief,  their  earnest  prayers  rejected, 
and  heavy  penalties  inflicted,  even  on  the  innocent 
among  their  countrymen,  to  the  subversion  of  every 
principle  of  justice,  without  their  being  heard.  By 
this  alarming  procedure  all  property  was  rendered 
insecure;  and  they  now  see  in  two  bills  (for  altering 
the  government  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay,  and 
the  impartial  administration  of  justice  there)  the 
Intended  subversion  of  the  two  other  grand  objects 


It  is  therefore  our  most  earnest  prayer  that  your 
majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  suspend  youy 
royal  assent  to  the  said  bills. 

And  your  petitioners,  &c, 


Stephen  Sayre, 
William  Lee, 
Arthur  Lee, 
Edmund  jenings, 
Joshua  Johnson, 
Daniel  Bowley, 
Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thomas  Buston, 
Edward  Bancroft, 
Thomas  Bromfield, 
John  Boylston, 
John  Ellis, 
John  Williams, 
John  Alleyne, 
Ralph  Irard, 


William  H.  Gibbs, 
William  Blake, 
Isaac  Vlotte, 
Henry  Lawrence, 
Thomas  Pinckney, 
John  T.  Grimpke, 
Jacob  Reade, 
Philip  Neyle, 
Edward  Fenwicke, 
Edward  Fenwicke,  jr. 
John  Peroneauf, 
William  Middleton, 
William  Middleton,  jr. 
Ralph  Irard,  jr. 
William  He,yward, 
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British  in  Philadelphia.  I    Gen-  LaceiJ  t0  the  council  °f  Pennsyhama-d^td. 

A  much  valued  friend  placed  in  the  hands  of  the   Warwick, Bucks,  Feb.  15,  1778.    [Extracts]  "My 
editor  a  large  volume  of  papers,  containing  the   force  is  reduced  almost  to  a  cypher.     Only  sixty 


correspondence  of  brig.  gen.  Lacey,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  commanded  the  militia  stationed  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  the  enemy  and  prevent  his  obtaining 
supplies,  during  the  period  at  which  he  occupied 
Philadelphia. 
This  volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  curious  mat- 
ter—though not  much  of  it  seems  to  come  within 
the  prospectus  of  this  work.  Such  articles  fol- 
low as  may  serve  to  shew  the  spirit  and  necessi- 
ties of  the  times. 

Gen.  Washington  to  gen.  Lacey — dated  at  Valley 
Forge,  Jan.  23,  1778.     [Kxtract.]    "I  am  well  in- 
formed that  many  persons,  under  pretence  of  fur- 
nishing the  inhabitants   of  Germantown,  and  near 
the  enemy's  lines,  afford  immense  supplies  to  the 
Philadelphia  markets— a  conduct  highly  prejudi 
cial  to  us  and  contrary  to  every  order.    It  is  there- 
fore become  proper  to  make  an   example  of  some 
guilty  one,  that  the  rest  may  expect  a  like  fate, 
should  they  persist.     Tins  I  am  determined  to  put 
in  execution;  and  request  you,  when  a  suitable  ob- 
ject falls  into  your  hands,  that  you  will  send  him 
here  with  the  witnesses;  or  let  me  know  his  name 
- — when  you  shall  have  power  to  try,  and  if  proved 
guilty,  to  execute.     This  you  will  be  pleased  to 
make  known  to  the  people,  that  they  may  again 
have  warning." 
From  the  same,  tinted  Feb.  8.  1778.  [Extract.]  "The 
communication  between  the  city  and  country,  in 
spite  of  every  thing  hitherto  done,  still  continuing, 
and  threatening  the  most  pernicious  consequences, 
I  am  induced  to  beg  you  will  exert  every  possible 
expedient  to  put  a  stop  to  it.     In  order  to  this,  to 
excite  the  zeal  of  the  militia  under  your  command, 
and  make  them  more  active  in  their  duty,  I  would 
have  you  let  every  thing  taken  from  persons  going 
into  and  coming  out  of  the  city,  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  parties  who  take  them.    At  the  same 
time,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  great  precaution 
to  prevent  an  abuse  of  this  privilege;  since  it  may 
otherwise  be  made  a  pretext  for  plundering  the  in- 
nocent inhabitants.    One  method  to  prevent  this 
will  be,  to  let  no  forfeiture  take  plact  but  under 
the  eye  and  with  the  concurrence  of  some  com- 
missioned officer. 

Any  horses  captured  in  this  manner,  fit  for  the 
public  service,  either  as  light  or  draught  horses, 
must  be  sent  to  camp  to  the  quarter  master  gene- 
ral, who  will  be  directed  to  pay  the  value  of  them 
to  the  captors." 


remain  fit  for  duty  in  camp.  With  this  number, 
you  must  of  course  suppose  that  we  are  in  nowise 
capable  of  guarding  so  extensive  a  country  as  this, 
nor  even  safe  in  our  camp."  [Gen.  Lacey's  force 
continually  fluctuated— sometimes  it  amounted  to 
several  hundred;  at  other  times  it  was  wholly  in- 
efficient, and  hardly  exceeded  fifty  in  all.  At  one 
moment  he  had  several  times  more  men  than  arms; 
at  another,  many  times  more  arms  than  men.  The 
militia  were  called  out  for  short  tours,  and  his  com- 
mand was  a  most  perplexing  one.  The  officers  and 
men  hardly  knew  each  other  before  they  separated.] 


On  the  2\st  of  Feb.  1778,  gen.  Washington  orders 
the  destruction  or  removed  of  certain  quantities  of  hay, 
in  places  accessible  to  the  enemy. 

Gen.  Washington  to  gen.  Lacey,  dated  at  Valley 
Forge,  March  2,  1778.  [Extracts.]  "I  don't  well 
know  what  to  do  with  the  great  numbers  of 
people  taken  going  to  Philadelphia.  I  have  pu- 
nished several  severely,  fined  others  heavily,  and 
some  are  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  during  the 
war."  He  then  expresses  a  wish  that  the  state 
will  take  charge  of  them,  punish  them  as  criminals, 
or  hold  them  to  exchange  "for  those  inhabitants 
lately  taken  from  their  families."  But  in  a  post- 
script  adds,  "If  either  or  any  of  the  persons  now 
in  your  custody  are  such  that  you  think  are  pro- 
per to  make  examples  of,  and  you  have  sufficient 
evidence  to  convict  them,  send  them  over  to  me, 
with  the  witnesses,  and  I  will  have  them  imme- 
diately tried  by  a  court  martial." 

Gen.  Lacey  to  the  council,  dated  camp,  near  White 
Marsh,  March  11, 1778.  [Extract.]  "As  soon  as 
I  approach  within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  the  ene- 
my's lines,  the  inhabitants,  having  their  horses  con- 
cealed in  bye  places,  mount  them,  and  taking  their 
way  through  the  fields  and  private  paths,  repair 
directly  to  the  city,  with  the  intelligence  that  the 
rebels  are  in  the  neighborhood.  Not  one  word  of 
intelligence  can  we  procure  from  them, — not  even 
the  direction  of  the  roads. 

There  are  large  sums  of  counterfeit  money  cir- 
culating in  the  lower  part  of  Ikicks  and  Philadel- 
phia counties,  which  are  brought  out  of  the  city 
by  the  market  people." 

A  letter  from  gen.  Wayne  to  gen.  Lacey,  by  urder 
of  gen.  Washington,  notifies  gen.  L.  that  he  is  di- 
rected "to  collect  and  drive  in  all  the  cattle,  horses 
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and  waggons,  in  the  counties  of  Bucks  and  Phila- 
delphia, likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
—especially  the  property  of  tories." 

Gen.  Lacey's  orders  to  his  scouting  parties,  March 
9,  1778.  [Extract.]  "If  your  parties  should  meet 
with  any  people  going  to  market,  or  any  persons 
whatever  going  to  the  city,  and  they  endeavor  to 
make  their  escape,  you  will  order  your  men  to  fire 
upon  the  villains  You  will  leave  such  on  the  roads 
— their  bodies  and  their  marketing  lying1  together. 
This  I  wish  you  to  execute  on  the  first  offenders 
you  meet,  that  they  may  be  a  warning  to  others." 

Gen.  Washington  to  gen.  Lacey,  dated  at  Valley 
Forge,  20th  March,  1778 — "Sunday  next  being  the 
time  on  which  the  quakers  hold  one  of  their  ge- 
neral meetings,  a  number  of  that  society  will 
probably  be  attempting  to  go  into  Philadelphia. 
This  is  an  intercourse  that  we  should  by  all  means 
endeavor  to  interrupt,  as  the  plans  settled  at  these 
meetings  are  of  the  most  pernicious  tendency*.  I 
would  therefore  have  you  dispose  of  your  parties 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  most  probably  fall  in  with 
these  people,  and  if  they  should,  and  any  of  them 
should  be  mounted  upon  horses  fit  for  draft  or  the 
service  of  light  dragoons,  I  desire  they  may  be 
taken  from  them,  and  sent  over  to  the  quarter-mas- 
ter general.  Any  such  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  the  property  of  the  parties  who  may  seize  them, 
as  in  other  cases.  Communicate  the  above  orders 
to  any  of"  the  officers  who  may  command  scouting 
parties  on  your  side  of  the  Schuylkill. 


*I  was  in  much  doubt  whether  I  ought  to  pub- 
lish  or  suppress  this  letter — but,  on  reflection, 
have  thought  it  best  to  insert  it.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  a  great  majority  of  thequakersin  Penn- 
sylvania, were  "well  inclined"  to  the  British,  and 
some  of  them  went  great  lengths  out  of  the  rules 
of  their  profession  to  aid  and  comfort  the  enemy 
of  their  country;  others,  by  adhering  to  those  rules 
and  refusing  to  take  any  part  in  the  contest,  even 
by  the  payment  of  taxes,  were  improperly  suspect- 
ed of  disaffefition,  when  in  fact  they  were  only  neu- 
tral, refusing  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  war; 
a  few,  however,  laid  aside  their  testimony  against 
fighting,  and  contended  gallantly  for  freedom. 
Persons  of  this  religious  persuasion  in  some  other 
states,  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, and  did  all  that  consistently  they  could 
do  to  assist  the  whigs.  A  stoppage  of  the  inter- 
course with  Philadelphia,  at  the  time,  was  indubi- 
tably necessary  and  proper;  but  gen.  Washington 
was  misinformed,  I  apprehend,  when  he  spoke  of 
the ''plans"  settled  at  the  meetings  of  the  quakers 
— whatever  they  might  have  done  as  individuals, 
thei-  "meetings"  must  have  passed  without  the 
adoption  of  any  plans  of  a  political  nature — for  such 
things  are  not  suffered  to  be  mentioned  in  them. 

Kditoii. 


[Gen.  Lacey,  in  reply,  says  he  had  ordered  out  his 
horse  to  stop  the  quakers,  with  orders,  "if  they  re- 
fused to  stop  when  hailed,  to  fire  into  them,  and 
leave  their  bodies  lying  in  the  road."] 

[So  great  was  the  intercourse  with  Philadelphia, 
and  so  numerous  the  sufferings  of  the  whigs  in  con- 
sequence of  intelligence  carried  to  the  enemy,  that 
an  idea  was, entertained  of  removing  all  the  people 
within  fifteen  miles  of  that  city;  but  Waihington 
said  "the  measure  was  rather  desirable  than  practi- 
cable," and  preferred  a  rigid  conduct  towards  "no- 
torious characters,"  who,  he  again  directed,  should 
be  tried  by  courts  martial.  But  in  a  letter  of  the 
11th  April,  in  consequence  of  a  resolve  of  congress, 
he  says  "it  will  be  needless  to  apprehend  any  more. 
If  found  going  to  Philadelphia  with  provisions,  you 
may  take  that  and  their  horses  from  them." 

Gen.  Green  to  gen.  Lacey,  dated  Valley  Forge, 
Jipril2\,  1778.  The  wife  of  maj.  T.  complains 
that  some  of  your  people  have  taken  from  her  hus- 
band, one  of  their  horses,  which  they  are  in  want 
of  to  enable  them  to  move  up  to  lieading.  1  wish 
you  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  if  there  is  no 
capital  offence,  to  order  the  beast  to  be  delivered  to 
the  owner  again.  The  war  is  a  sufficient  calamity 
under  every  possible  restraint,  but  where  people  are 
influenced  by  avarice  and  private  prejudice,  they 
increase  the  distresses  of  the  inhabitants  beyond 
conception.  Those  evils  can  only  be  restrained  by 
the  generals,  whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  dis- 
tressed inhabitants,  as  well  as  govern  and  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  army.  I  hope  you  will  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  this  affair,  as  the  age  and  dis- 
tress of  the  complainants  appear  to  claim  it." 

[In  reply,  gen.  Lacey  states  that  he  finds  the 
horse  was  taken  by  a  person  who  "calls  himself  a 
volunteer,  and  has  made  a  practice  of  riding  with 
my  parties."  He  was  called  upon  to  answer  for  his 
conduct,  and  fresh  instructions  given  not  to  molest 
the  inhabitants  "unless  found  favoring  the  enemy."] 

Gen.  Lacey  surprised.  In  a  letter  to  gen.  Wash- 
ington, dated  camp  near  Xeshaminy  bridge,  York 
road,  May  2,  1773,  gen.  Lacey  gives  an  account  of 
his  being  surprised  by  a  superior  force  of  the  ene- 
my, near  the  Crooked  Billet,  at  day  break  on  the 
preceding  day,  by  the  neglect  of  a  lieut.  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  a  look-out,  which  he  neglected 
to  do  and  was  cashiered  for  it.  Though  the  at- 
tack was  wholly  unexpected  and  very  vigorous,  La- 
^ey  made  out  to  get  his  people  embodied,  and  re- 
treated fighting  for  upwards  of  two  miles,  when  he 
reached  a  wood  and  extricated  himself.    He  lost 
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thirty  killed,  and  seventeen  wounded.  A  number  .cure  yourself  by  your  exertions,  you  have  little  to 
of  the  enemy  were  killed.  We  notice  this  affair  expect  from  their  lenity  or  gratitude.  I  should 
to  give  the  following  extract  from  gen.  Lacey's  not  havefsaid  this  much  if  I  did  not  feel  myself 
•tetter  much  hurt  and  the  public  service  injured,  by  giv- 

ing  way  to  a  little  clamor,  after  the  most  odious 
-Some  [of  his  men]  were  butchered  in  the  mostj  ^  difficuUpart  of  the  busine8S  was  done. 
savage  and  cruel  manner— even  when  living,  some 
were  thrown  into  buck-wheat  straw,  and  the  straw 
set  on  fire.  The  clothes  were  burnt  on  others; 
and  scarcely  one  left  without  a  dozen  wounds,  with 
bayonets  and  cutlasses." 


I  am,  sir,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

JOS.  KEED. 
Philadelphia,  Aug.  11,  1780. 
//  W.  esq.  Bucks  county. 


Q3»Gen.  Lacy  and  his  corps  was  discharged  by 
[These  things  are  repeated,  with  additional  par-  j  an  or(ler  0f  tne  executive  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
ticulars,  in  a  letter  to  gen.  Armstrong.]  j  l2th  October,  1781,  with  the  thanks  of  the  council. 


Gen.  Lacey  was  relieved  by  gen.  Potter  about  the 

middle  of  May,  1778,  but  resumed  his  old  sta-       Letters  from  gen.  Washington. 

tion  in  the  autumn  of  1780,  to  collect  troops,  [Collected  from  among  the  papers  of  CTCsAitRouxEr, 


waggons,  horses,  8tc.  by  order  of  the  council  of 
Pennsylvania.     The  following  letter  from  presi- 
dent Heed  may  serve  to  shew  the  state  of  things, 
as  to  the  subjects  to  which  it  relates — 

To  H  ~>V ,esq.     Bucks  count!/.— Sir— Having 

expressed  myself  so  fully  to  you  and  Mr.  T.  upon 
the  necessity  of  procuring  a  number  of  horses,  1 
am  not  a  little  surprised  that  you  should  have  dis* 
charged  those  that  had  been  taken  under  the  di- 
rection of  gen.  Lacey;  and  1  cannot  help  consider- 


of  Delaware,  a  member  of  the  "stamp-act  con- 
gress" and  of  the  revolutionary  congress,  whose 
name  is  signed  to  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence. He  was  repeatedly  chosen  governor  of 
the  state,  and  performed  several  tours  of  duty 
as  a  brigadier  general,  during  the  revolution] 

CAMP,  FOUR  MILES  FROM  POTTs'  GROVE, 

September  24th,  1777. 

Dear  sir— I  last  night  read  your  favor  of  the 
21st,  and  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  book. 


ing  it  as  adding  to  my  embarrassments  at  a  time  \<r\us,  an(j  ti,e  one  taken  in  the  action  at  Chads- 
when  you  gave  me  reason  to  expect  assistance.       I  For^t  complete  general  Howe's  orders  from  April 

to  the  10th  inst.  I  am  sorry  for  the  captivity  of 


It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  gentlemen  in  pub 
•  lie  office,  who,  from  motives  of  compassion,  or  a 
fear  of  offending,  cannot  take  part  in  these  neces- 
sary measures,  would  on  such  occasions  avoid  any 
interference;  and  leave  persons  of  more  decision 
to  proceed.  The  legislature  having  vested  the 
power  of  declaring  martial  law  in  us,  I  apprehend 
you  had  not  authority  to  counteract  the  orders 


Mr.  Berry,  whom  you  mention  to  be  a  young  man 
of  merit,  but  no  proposition  for  his  exchange  can 
be  made  at  this  time,  nor  can  he  be  exchanged 
but  in  due  course,  which  is  the  only  rule  by  which 
equal  justice  can  take  place.  The  conduct  of  the 
militia  is  much  to  be  regretted.  In  many  instances, 
they  are  not  to  be  roused,  and  in  others  they  come 


into  the  field  with  all  possible  indifference,  and, 
given;  which  were  to  send  such  horses  as  were  I  ^  appearance>  enUrely  un;rnpressed  with  the 
taken  immediately  down  to  this  place,  for  the  ac-  importance  of  ^  caus£  .„  whicb  we  are  engaged. 
Commodationofthemilitia,abouttomarch,agreea-  ^^  prec£eds  &  totaHnattention  to  order  and 
bly  to  gen.  Washington's  onder.  It  will  be  a  great  ^  diacjpUnej  and  tQO  of(en  a  (lisgraceful  departure 
disappointment  if  they  do  not  come  down,  and  will  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  .^^  ^  aid  is  most 
throwus  all  in  confusion.  As  Mr.  T.  and  yourself,  1  .^  ^  ^  .^.^  Xq  ^.^  th(.  complaintt 
by  ray  accounts,  discharged  all  the  horses,  after  ^  ^ jectionsoffered  to  the  militia  laws  are  hut  teo 
taken,  I  must  esteem  you  accountable  for  them.    It  j     ^  ^^     ^  .^^  Qf  ^  commuuity  has 


is  no  season  for  such  lax  and  indecisive  measures 
and  you  will  probably  ere  long,  if  the  enemy  are 
not  driven  from  the  country,  experience  that  tho' 
temporizing  measures  appear  at  first  view  easy  and 
desirable,  they  are  ruinous  in  the  end.  You  have 
already  done  enough,  and  have  property  enough 


not  been  well  consulted  in  their  formation,  and, 
generally  speaking,  those  I  huve  seen  are  unequal. 

1  wish  I  could  inform  you  that  our  affairs  were  in 
a  happier  train  than  they  now  are.  After  various 
manoeuvres  and  extending  his  army  high  up  the 


to  make  you  an  object  of  the  vengeance  of  the  ene-  Schuylkill,  as  if  he  meant  to  turn  our  right  flank, 
my  and  their  tory  adherents;  and  if  you  do  not  se-  'gen.  Howe  made  a  sudden  countermarch  on  Mon- 
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day  night,  and  in  the  course  of  it  and  yesterday 
morning,  crossed  the  river,  which  is  fordable  in 
almost  every  part,  several  miles  below  us;  he  will 
possess  himself  of  Philadelphia  in  all  probability — 
but  I  think,  he  will  not  be  able  to  hold  it.  No  exer- 
tions shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  dispossess 
Lim. 

I  am,  in  haste,  dear  sir,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, 


£cig.  gen.  Rodney. 


GEO.  WASHINGTON. 


[CIRCULAR.] 

West  point,  August  26,  1779. 
Sir — In  a  letter  which  I  had  the  honor  of  ad- 
dressing your  excellency  on  the  22d  May,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  mentioning  the  inconveniences  which 
had  prevailed  for  want  offcystem  in  the  clothing 
department,  and  the  necessity  there  was  for  an 
early  appointment  of  state  or  sub-clothicrs,  agreea- 
bly to  the  ordinance  established  by  congress,  by 
their  act  of  the  23d  March,  with  which  I  presumed 
your  excellency  had  been  made  acquainted.  I  am 
now  under  the  necessity  of  troubling  you  with  a 
further  address  on  the  subject  of  clothing  itself. 
From  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, both  from  returns  and  particular  enquiries, 
I  fear  that  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  appre- 
hend, that  unless  the  respective  states  interfere 
with  their  exertions,  our  supplies  of  this  essential 
article  will  be  very  deficient,  and  that  the  troops 
may  again  experience  on  this  account  a  part  of 
those  distresses  which  were  so  severely  and  in- 
jurously  felt  in  past  stages  of  the  war,  and  which 
a  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  states,  as  well  as 
to  the  duties  of  humanity,  should  prevent  if  it  be 
practicable.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  mat- 
ters will  turn  out  with  woolen  clothing.  I  should 
Lope  tolerably  well;  but  if  the  attention  of  the 
state  should  ever  go  to  ibis,  there  will  be  little 
probability  of  our  having  an  over-supply.  But  the 
articles  to  which  I  would  take  the  liberty  to  solicit 
your  excellency's  more  particular  attention,  are — 
blankets — shirts — shoes  and  hats — more  especially 
the  two  first,  as  our  prospects  of  them  are  by  no 
means  pleasing,  and  such  indeed  as  decides  that 
the  supply  from  the  continental  clothiers  and 
agents  will  fall  far  short,  or  at  least  stand  upon 
too  critical  and  precarious  a  footing.  The  im- 
portance and  advantages  of  good  supplies  of  cloth- 
ing are  evident — and  they  have  been  most  remark- 
ably and  happily  demonstrated  in  the  health  of 
the  troops,  since  they  have  been  pretty  comforta- 
bly provided  for  in  this  instance— a  circumstance 
of  all  others  the  most  interesting. 


While  1  am  on  the  subject  of  clothing,  I  would 
also  beg  leave  to  add,  that  the  condition  of  the 
officers  in  this  respect,  appears  to  me  to  require 
the  attention  of  their  states.  It  is  really  in  many 
instances  painfully  distressing.  The  want  of  neces- 
saries and  the  means  of  procuring  them,  at  the 
present  exorbitant  prices,  have  compelled  a  great 
many  officers  of  good  reputation  and  merit  to 
resign  their  commissions; — and,  if  they  are  not 
relieved,  it  must  be  the  case  with  many  others,  as 
they  will  have  no  alternative. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect 
and  esteem,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, GEO.  WASHINGTON. 
His  excellency    Ctesar  Rodney,  esq. 

[CIRCULAR.] 
HEAD   Q.UAUTERS,  WEST  POIHT, 

August  26,  1779. 
Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  your  excellency 
a  list  of  sundry  officers  belonging  to  your  state  wha 
bave  been  in  captivity  aiid  are  reported  by  the 
commissary  of  prisoners,  as  violators  of  parole.  A 
conduct  of  this  kind,  so  ignominious  to  the  indivi- 
duals themselves,  so  dishonorable  to  their  coun- 
try, and  to  the  service  in  which  they  have  been 
engaged,  and  so  injurious  to  those  gentlemen 
who  were  associated  with  them  in  misfortune, 
but  preserved  their  honor — demands  that  every 
measure  should  be  taken  to  deprive  them  of  the 
benefit  of  their  delinquency  and  to  compel  their 
return.  We  have  pledged  ourselves  to  the  enemy 
to  do  every  thing  in  our  power  for  this  purpose, 
and  in  consequence  I  directed  Mr.  Beatty,  com- 
missary of  prisoners,  to  issue  the  summons  which 
you  will  probably  have  seen  in  the  public  papers. 
But  as  it  is  likely  to  have  a  very  partial  operation, 
I  find  it  necessary  in  aid  of  it  to  request  the  inter- 
position of  the  executive  powers  of  the  different 
states  to  enforce  a  compliance.  Most  of  these 
persons  never  having  been  and  none  of  them  now 
being  in  continental  service,  military  authority 
will  hardly  be  sufficient  to  oblige  them  to  leave 
their  places  of  residence  and  return  to  captivity, 
against  their  inclination:  Neither  will  it  be  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  elude  a  military  search  and 
keep  themselves  in  concealment.  I  must  therefore 
entreat  that  your  excellency  will  be  pleased  to 
take  such  measures  as  shall  appear  to  you  proper 
and  effectual  to  produce  their  immediate  return. 
This  will  be  rendering  an  essential  service  to  our 
officers  in  general,  in  captivity,  will  tend  much  to 
remove  the  difficulties  which  now  lie  in  the  way 
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of  exchanges,  and  to  discourage  the  practice  of 
violating  paroles  in  future. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  esteem,  your  excellency's  most  obedient, 

humble  servant, 

GEO.  WASHINGTON. 

His  excellency 

Governor  Rodney. 
[Only  one  person  of  Delaware  was  charged  in  the 
schedule  with  having  violated  his  parole.] 

[circular.] 
head  q.uarters,  morristowtf, 

16th  December,  1779. 
Sir— The  situation  of  the  army  with  respect  to 
supplies,  is  beyond  description  alarming.  It  has 
been  five  or  six  weeks  past  on  half  allowance,  and 
we  have  not  more  than  three  days  bread,  at  a 
third  allowance,  on  hand,  nor  any  where  within 
reach.  When  this  is  exhausted,  we  must  depend 
on  the  precarious  gleanings  of  the  neighboring 
country.  Our  magazines  are  absolutely  empty  every 
where,  and  our  commissaries  entirely  destitute  of 
money  or  credit  to  replenish  them.  We  have  never 
experienced  a  like  extremity  at  any  period  of  the 
war.  We  have  often  felt  temporary  want  from  an 
accidental  delay  in  forwarding  supplies,  but  we 
always  had  something  in  our  magazines  and  the 
means  of  procuring  more.  Neither  one  nor  the 
other  is  at  present  the  case. 

This  representation  is  the  result  of  a  minute 
examination  of  our  resources.  Unless  some  ex- 
traordinary and  immediate  exertions  be  made 
by  the  states  from  which  we  draw  our  supplies, 
there  is  every  appearance  that  the  army  will 
infallibly  disband  in  a  fortnight.  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  lay  this  candid  view  of  our  situation  be- 
fore your  excellency,  and  to  entreat  the  vigorous 
interposition  of  the  state  to  rescue  us  from  the 
danger  of  an  event,  which,  if  it  did  not  prove  the 
total  ruin  of  our  affairs,  would  at  least  give  them  a 
shock  they  would  not  easily  recover,  and  plunge 
us  into  a  train  of  new  and  still  more  perplexing 
embarrassments  than  any  we  have  hitherto  felt. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

G.  WASHINGTON. 
His  excellency 

Governor  Rodney. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  gen.  Washingtoi),  to  congress, 
dated  head  quarters,  Springfield,  20th  June,  1780. 
"The  honorable  the  committee  will  have  inform- 
ed congress,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  measures 

4.3, 


which  have  been  judged  essential  to  be  adopted 
for  co-operating  with  the  armament  expected  from 
France  and  of  their  requisitions  to  the  states  in  con^ 
sequence.  What  the  result  of  these  has  been  I  can- 
not determine,  to  my  great  anxiety,  as  no  answers 
on  the  subjects  of  them  have  been  yet  v   ei^ed. 
The  period  is  come  when  we  have  every  reason  to 
expect  the  fleet  will  arrive — and  yet,  for  want  of 
this  point  of  primary  consequence,  it  is  impossi. 
ble  for  me  to  form  or  fix  on  a  system  of  co-opera- 
tion. I  have  no  basis  to  act  upon — and,  of  course, 
were  this  generous  succour  of  our  ally  now  to 
arrive,  I  should  find  myself  in  the  most  awkward, 
embarrassing  and  painful  situation.     The  general 
and  the  admiral,   from  the  relation   in   which  I 
stand,  as  soon  as  they  approach  our  coast,  will  re- 
quire of  me  a  plan  of  the  measures  to  be  pursued; 
and  thes".  ought  of  right  to  be  and  prepared,  but 
circumstanced  as  I  am,  I  cannot  give  them  con- 
jectures.    From  these  considerations,  I  have  sug« 
gested  to  the  committee,  by  a  letter  I  had  the  honor 
of  addressing  them  yesterday,  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  their   writing  again    to   the   states, 
urging  them  to  give  immediate  and  precise  in- 
formation of  the  measures  they  have  taken  and  of 
the  result.  The  interest  of  the  states,  the  honorand 
reputation  of  our  councils,  the  justice  and  gratitude 
due  our  allies,  a  regard  to  myself— all  require  that 
I  should,  without  delay,  be  enabled  to  ascertain  and 
inform  them  what  we  can  or  cannot  undertake. 
There  is  a  point  which  ought  now  to  be  determin- 
ed, on  which  the  success  of  all  are  future  operations 
may  depend,  which,  for  want  of  knowing  our  pros- 
pects, I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  what  to  do  in.     For 
fear  of  involving  the  fleet  and  army  of  our  allies 
in  circumstances  which,   if  not  seconded  by  us, 
would  expose  them  to  material  inconvenience  and 
hazard,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  suspend  it,  and  the 
delay  may  be  fatal  to  our  hopes. 

Resides  the  embarrassments  I  have  mentioned 
above,  and  upon  former  occasions,  there  is  another 
of  a  very  painful  and  humiliating  nature.  We 
have  no  shirts,  from  the  best  enquiry  1  can  make, 
to  distribute  to  the  troop9  when  the  whole  are  in 
great  want;  and  when  a  great  part  of  them  are 
absolutely  destitute  of  any  at  all.  Their  situa- 
tion too  with  respect  to  summer  overalls,  I  fear 
is  not  likely  to  be  much  better.  There  are  a  great 
many  on  hand,  it  is  said,  at  Springfield,  but  so  in- 
different in  their  quality  as  to  be  scarcely  worth 
the  expense  of  transportation  and  delivery.  For 
the  troops  to  be  without  clothing  at  any  time,  is 
highly  injurious  to  the  service  and  distressing  to 
our  feelings:  but  the  want  will  be  more  peculiarly 
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mortifying  when  they  come  to  act  with  those  of 
our  allies.  If  it  is  possible,  I  have  no  doubt  im- 
mediate measures  will  be  taken  to  relieve  their 
distress.  It  is  also  most  sincerely  to  be  wished, 
that  there  could  be  some  supplies  of  clothing  fur- 
nished for  the  officers.  There  are  a  great  many 
whose  condition  is  really  miserable  still,  and  in 
some  instances  it  is  the  case  with  almost  whole 
aUtc  lines.  It  would  be  well  for  their  own  sakes 
and  for  the  public  good,  if  they  could  be  furnish- 
ed. When  our  friends  come  to  co-operate  with  us, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  go  on  the  common  routine 
of  duty — and  if  they  should,  they  must  he  held, 
from  their  appearance,  in  low  estimation. 

[circular.] 
Head  Quarters,  near  the  Liberty  Pole, 
Bergen  county,  27th  August,  1780. 
Sib— The  honorable  the  committee  of  co  opera- 
tion having  returned  to  congress,  I  am  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  informing  your  excellen- 
cy that  the  army  is  again  reduced  to  an  extremity 
of  distress  for  want  of  provision.  The  greater 
part  of  it  has  been  without  meat  from  the  2 1st  to 
the  26th.  To  endeavor  to  obtain  some  relief,  I 
moved  down  to  this  place,  with  a  view  of  stripping 
the  lower  parts  of  the  country  of  the  remainder 
of  its  cattle,  which,  after  a  most  rigorous  exaction, 
is  found  to  afford  between  two  and  three  days'  sup- 
ply only,  and  those  consisting  of  milch  cows,  and 
calves  of  one  or  two  years  old.  When  this  scanty 
pittance  is  consumed,  I  know  not  what  will  be  our 
next  resource,  as  the  commissary  can  give  me  no 
certain  information  of  more  than  120  head  of  cattle 
expected  from  Pennsylvania  and  about  150  from 
Massachusetts — I  mean  in  time  to  snpply  our  im- 
mediate  wants. 

Military  coercion  is  no  longer  of  any  avail,  as 
nothing  further  can  possibly  be  collected  from  the 
country  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  take  a  position, 
without  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  the  last  mor- 
sel. This  mode  of  subsisting,  supposing  the  de- 
sired end  could  be  answered  by  it,  besides  being 
in  the  highest  degree  distressing  to  individuals,  is 
attended  with  ruin  to  the  morals  and  discipline  of 
the  army.  During  the  few  days  which  we  have 
been  obliged  to  send  out  small  parties  to  procure 
provisions  for  themselves,  the  most  enormous  ex- 
cesses  have  been  committed. 

It  has  been  no  inconsiderable  support  of  our 
cause,  to  have  had  it  in  our  power  to  contrast  the 
conduct  of  our  army  with  that  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  convince  the  inhabitants  that,  while  they;  rights 


were  wantonly  violated  by  the  British  troops, 
by  ours  they  were  respected.  This  distinction 
must,  unhappily,  now  cease,  and  we  must  assume 
the  odious  character  of  the  plunderers  instead  of 
the  protectors  of  the  people;  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  which  must  be,  to  alienate  their  minds 
from  the  army  and  insensibly  from  the  cause. 

We  have  not  yet  been  absolutely  without  flour, 
but  we  have  this  day,  but  one  day's  supply  in  camp, 
and  I  am  not  certain  that  there  is  a  single  barrel 
between  this  place  and  Trenton.  I  shall  be  obliged 
therefore  to  draw  down  one  or  two  hundred  bar- 
rels from  a  small  magazine,  which  J  had  endeavor- 
ed to  establish  at  West  Point,  for  the  security  of 
the  garrison,  in  case  of  a  sudden  investiture. 

From  the  above  state  of  facts,  it  may  be  foreseen 
that  this  army  cannot  possibly  remain  much  longer 
together,  unless  very  vigorous  and  immediate  mea- 
sures are  taken  by  the  states  to  comply  with  the 
requisitions  made  upon  them.  The  commissary 
general  has  neither  the  means  nor  the  power  of 
procuring  supplies — he  is  only  to  receive  them 
from  the  several  agents.  Without  a  speedy  change 
of  circumstances,  this  dilemma  will  be  involved: 
either  the  army  must  disband,  or  what  is,  if  possi- 
ble, worse,  subsist  upon  the  plunder  of  the  people. 
I  would  fain  flatter  myself  that  a  knowledge  of 
our  situation  will  produce  the  desired  relief:  not 
a  relief  of  a  few  days,  as  has  generally  heretofore 
been  the  case,  but  a  supply  equal  to  the  establish- 
ment of  magazines  for  the  winter.  If  these  are 
not  formed  before  the  roads  are  broken  up  by  the 
weather,  we  shall  certainly  experience  the  same 
difficulties  and  distresses  the  ensuing  winter  which 
we  did  the  last.  Although  the  troops  have,  upon 
every  occasion  hitherto,  borne  their  wants  with 
unparalleled  patience,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  trust 
too  often  to  a  repetition  of  the  causes  of  discontent. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
excellency's  most  obedient, 

G.  WASHINGTON. 

State  of  Delaware. 

FROM  THE  PAPERS  OF    CESAR  AND  THOMAS  RODNEY. 

The  editor's  friend,  Caesar  A.  Rodney,  of  Delaware, 
well  known  as  a  member  of  congress  from  that 
state,  attorney  general  of  the  United  States,  &c. 
favored  him  with  an  opportunity  of  examining  a 
great  mass  of  papers  left  by  his  uncle,  general  Cae- 
sar and  his  father,  capt.  Thomas  Rodney,  men 
celebrated  for  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of  li- 
berty. Out  of  this  extensive  collection,  the  fol- 
lowing articles  have  been  gleaned,  in  the  belief 
that  each  of  them  may  go  to  establish  some 
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point  interesting  to  those  who  9eek  to  ascertain 
the  "principles  and  acts  of  the  revolution." 

Editor.] 

the  stamp  act  congress. 
Ex-tract  of  a  letter  from  Ctesar  Rodney,  to  his  bro- 
ther Thomas,  dated  New  York,  Oct.  20,  1765. 
When  I  wrote  to  you  last,  1  expected  that  con- 
gress would  have  ended  in  eight  or  ten  days  from 
that  time;  bat,  contrary  to  expectation,  we  have 
not  yet  finished.  You  and  many  others  are  sur- 
prised, perhaps,  to  think  we  should  sit  so  long, 
when  the  business  of  our  meeting  seemed  only  t» 
be  the  petitioning  the  king,  and  remonstrating  to 
both  houses  of  parliament:  but  when  you  consider 
that  we  are  petitioning  and  addressing  that  august 
body,  the  great  legislature  of  the  empire,  for  redress 
of  grievances, — that,  in  order  to  point  out  those 
grievances,  it  was  likewise  necessary  to  set  forth  the 
liberty  we  have  and  ought  to  enjoy  (as  freeborn  En- 
glishmen)accordingtotheBritish  constitution.  This 
we  are  about  to  do  by  way  of  declaration,  in  the  na- 
ture of  resolves,  as  a  foundation  to  the  petition  and 
address;  and  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  I  ever 
yet  saw  undertaken,  as  we  had  carefully  to  avoid  any 
infringement  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  and 
the  power  of  parliament — and  yet  in  duty  bound 
fully  to  assert  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  colo- 
nies. However,  after  arguing  and  debating  two 
weeks,  on  liberty,  privileges,  prerogative,  &c.  in 
an  assembly  of  great  abilities,  we  happily  finished 
them,  and  now  have  the  petition  and  addresses  be- 
fore us,  and  expect  to  finish  in  three  or  four  days. 

Philadelphia,  Saturday,  Sept.  17th,  1774. 
Sir — By  express,  which  arrived  here  yesterday 
from  the  committee  of  the  town  of  Boston,  to  the 
continental  congress,  we  are  informed  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  of  which  the  town  of  Boston  is  the  capital, 
had  entered  into  certain  resolutions,  a  copy  of 
which  was  enclosed  us,  generally  to  the  purport 
of  not  suffering  the  commander  in  chief  to  exe- 
cute the  act  of  parliament  changing  their  govern- 
ment, by  persuading,  protecting  and  compelling 
officers  under  the  new  regulation  to  resign,  and  by 
a  refusal  in  jurymen  to  serve,  &c.  That  they  have 
ordered  all  those  able  to  bear  arms  to  keep  in 
readiness  to  defend  their  inherent  rights,  eves 
with  loss  of  blood  and  treasure;  that  they  are  de- 
termined not  to  injure  the  general  or  any  of  the 
king's  troops,  unless  compelled  thereto  by  an  at- 
tack made  b}  the  troops  on  them.  They  complain 
of  the  general  seizing  of  the  powder  at  Cambridge, 
which  they  say  was  private  property;  and  also  that 
he  is  now  fortifying  the  only  pass  that  leads  from 


the  town  of  Boston  into  the  country,  from  whence 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  daily  supplied:  this 
pass  is  a  narrow  neck  of  land  about  120  yards  wide, 
at  which  he  has  placed  a  number  of  troops  and  23 
cannon;  that  the  country  people  passing  and  repas- 
sing this  place  are  suffered  to  be  insulted  by  the 
soldiery — and  that  the  inhabitants  feared,  (from 
those  movements  of  the  general),  he  had  designs 
of  apprehending  and  sending  to  England  those  per- 
sons who  have  stoodforemost  in  thegreatcause  of  It* 
berty — that  in  consequence  of  his  conduct,  and  those 
their  suspicions,  the  inhabitants  of  Suffolk  sent  (by 
a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose)  an  ad- 
dress to  the  general,  enquiring  the  cause  of  his 
stopping  up  and  fortifying  the  pass,  seizing  and 
securing  the  magazines,  &c.  and  their  disapproba- 
tion of  his  conduct — and  that  they  had  no  intention 
to  assault  either  him  or  his  soldiers; — but  that,  if 
he  continued  to  block  up  the  pass,  and  thereby 
prevent  them  of  the  only  means  of  supplying  the 
town  with  necessaries,  they  should  look  upon  it  as 
a  commencement  of  hostilities:  Upon  the  whole, 
they  sent  an  express  to  the  general  congress  here 
for  their  instructions  as  to  their  future  conduct. 
The  congress  met  on  that  business  this  day,  and 
have  resolved  thereon — which  you  will  see  in  the 
"Packet"  of  Monday,  being  ordered  immediately 
to  be  printed,  as  well  that  the  general  as  the  peo- 
ple might  know  what  they  thought  of  the  matter. 

I  am  yours,  &c.  CESAR  RODNEY. 

Capt.  Thomas  Rodney. 

Philadelphia,  Monday,  Sept.  19, 1774. 
Sir — Some  time  ago,  I  do  not  doubt  but  you 
were  all  much  alarmed,  on  a  report  that  the  king's 
ships  were  firing  on  the  town  of  Boston.  When 
that  news  came  to  this  city,  the  bells  were  muffled, 
and  kept  ringing  all  that  day:  however,  in  a  few 
days  after  that  news  was  contradicted  here,  and 
hope  by  this  time  it  is  so  with  you.  By  some 
late  very  authentic  accounts  from  Boston  govern' 
ment,  to  the  gentlemen  of  that  place  now  at  the 
congress,  we  are  informed  tbat  there  was  about 
three  days  between  this  report's  passing  through 
the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  governments, 
and  its  being  contradicted:  that  when  the  expres- 
ses  went  to  contradict  this  false  report,  they  found, 
in  those  two  governments,  in  different  parties,  up- 
wards of  fifty  thousand  men,  well  armed,  actually 
on  their  march  to  Boston,  for  the  relief  of  the  inha- 
bitants; and  that  every  farmer  who  had  a  cart  or 
waggon,  (and  not  able  to  bear  arms),  was  with  thein, 
loaded  with  provisions,  ammunition,  &.c.  all  head- 
ed by  experienced  officers,  who  had  served  in  the 
late  American  war:  and,  that  vast  numbers  mora 
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were  preparing  to  marcli.  Upon  the  news  being 
contradicted,  they  returned  peaceably  to  their  se- 
veral places  of  abode — but  not  till  they  had  sent 
some  of  their  officers,  from  the  different  parties,  to 
Boston,  to  know  the  real  situation  of  affairs  there, 
and  to  direct  them  what  principal  officers  in  the 
different  pasts  of  the  country  they  should  hereaf- 
ter send  expresses  to,  in  case  they  should  stand  in 
need  of  their  assistance.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
of  the  friends  of  liberty,  at  Boston,  that  the  alarm 
was  set  on  foot  by  some  of  the  friends  to  the  minis 
terial  plan,  in  order  to  try  whether  there  was  that 
true  valor  in  the  people.  If  this  was  the  case,  I 
suppose  you  will  think  with  me,  that,  by  this  time, 
they  can  have  no  doubts  remaining'.  Indeed,  1 
think  it  is  proved  by  the  general's  own  conduct; 
for,  ever  since  that,  he  has  been  fortifying  himself, 
which  I  imagine  is  more  for  his  own  security  than 
to  attack  the  inhabitants. 

I  am  yours,  &c.  CvESAR  RODNEY. 

bWr.  Thomas  Rodney,  Dover. 

[extract.] 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  24,  1774. 
Sir — Mr.  R.  Fenn  is  a  great  friend  of  liberty,  and 
has  treated thegentlemen  delegates  with  the  great- 
est respect.     More  or  less  of  them  dine  with  him 
every  day — and  his  brother  wishes  his  station  would 
admit  of  his  acting  the  same  part:  all  these  mat- 
ters are  for  your  own  private  speculation,  and  not 
for  public  view.     By  this  you  may  see  that  some 
people  with  you  are  mistaken  in  their  politics,  and 
you  may  also  take  for  granted  every  body  here  is 
not  well  pleased  with  the  coalition  of  the  two  bro- 
thers. 
I  am,  as  usual,  your  friend  and  humble  servant, 
CAESAR  RODNEY. 
Mr.  Thomas  Rodney. 

Philadelphia,  Monday,  Oct.  9,  1775. 
Sir — On  Friday,  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
Dr.  K.  of  this  city  was  seized  by  order  of  the  com- 
mittee of  observation,  for  having  wrote  letters  to 
England,  injurious  and  destructive  to  us  in  the 
American  contest,  and  wicked  with  respect  to  this 
city,  and  is  now  confined  in  jail,  together  with  one 
B.  who  came  here  with  governor  Skeen,  Mr.  C.  an 
apothecary,  who  was  in  partnership  with  S.  and 
one  Mr.  S.  all  of  whom  were  aiding  the  doctor  in 
his  plan.  You  must  know  lvhas  been  a  considera- 
ble time  since  marked  out  as  a  thorough-paced  to- 
ry;  for  which,  together  with  his  having  insulted  the 
people,  he  was  (since  1  came  to  town  last)  carted 
through  the  streets.  But  the  offence  for  which  he 
is  now  confine  ,  is  thus  circumstanced:    On  Wed- 


nesday last,  a  ship  sailed  out  of  this  port  for  Lon- 
don,  in  which  Mr.  C.  was  going  passenger.  A  few 
days  before  she  sailed,  young  Devvees,  son  of  the 
sheriff,  went  to  pay  Dr.  K.  some  money,  and  com- 
ing suddenly  into  his  room,  found  hiin  and  C.  toge- 
ther, with  a  bundle  of  papers  before  them,  which 
they  hustled  up  in  seeming  confusion.  This,  with 
K's.  tory  character,  gave  Dewees  suspicion,  and  he 
accordingly  informed  a  few  of  the  committee,  who 
kept  the  matter  secret,  let  the  ship  sail  and  the 
passengers  go  down  to  Chester  by  land,  to  go  on 
board.  On  Thursday  evening,  which  was  the  day 
the  passengers  went,  a  small  party  was  sent  down 
to  Chester;  they  stayed  there  that  night  incog,  and 
saw  the  passengers  go  on  board  next  morning. 
They  then  immediately  pushed  on  board,  seized 
and  examined  Mr.  C.  who,  in  a  little  time,  told 
them  that  there  were  several  letters  from  Dr. 
K.  and  Mr.  B.  and  one  from  Mr.  S.  that  he  had 
the  charge  of  them,  and  was  concerned  with  them 
in  the  plan  they  had  concerted,  but  that  the  let- 
ters were  then  in  the  custody  of  a  woman  down  in 
the  cabin,  and  that  she  had  them  concealed  in  a 
pocket  sewed  to  the  inside  of  her  s— ft  tail,  where 
in  fact  they  soon  after  found  them,  and  came  back 
to  town,  (leaving  C.  as  they  had  promised,  upon  his 
making  a  discovery  of  the  whole  matter,  on  oath, 
before  Mr.  Graham,  at  Chester),  and  then  seized 
the  authors.  The  letters  were  to  lord  Dartmouth 
aud  other  ministers  of  state,  but  under  cover  to 
Messrs.  M'Cawley.  The  substance  and  design  was 
pressing  their  sending  to  Philadelphia  five  thou-, 
sand  regulars,  on  which  condition  they  would  en- 
gage five  thousand  more  here  to  join  them,  provid- 
ed the  royal  standard  should  be  also  sent  in,  and 
K.  appointed  to  bear  it;  for  that  great  numbers  of, 
those  who  now  wear  cockades  and  uniform  were 
hearty  in  the  ministerial  cause — that  the  rest  were 
a  pack  of  cowards—for  that  he  (K.)  had  madeabove 
five  thousand  of  them  run,  by  snapping  a  single 
pistol  at  them,  &c.  They  had  with  them,  for  the 
use  of  the  ministry,  one  of  J.  F's  plans  of  Delaware 
bay  and  river,  whereon  they  had  described  the  place 
where  the  chevauxde-frises  were  fixed.  Besides 
these  and  many  more  villainous  contrivances,  they 
were  taking  home  the  out-lines  for  a  print,  to  be 
struck  off  in  London,  shewing  K's  late  exhibition 
in  the  cart,  going  through  the  streets  ef  Philadel- 
phia with  the  mob,  some  of  whom  he  undertakes 
particularly  to  describe,  to  wit:  Bradford,  &c.  &c. 
many  of  whom  were  actually  not  there,  and  how  he 
every  now  and  then,by  snappinghis  pistol,made  them 
run,  &c.  His  abuse  of  the  congress,  committees,  &c„ 
(in  his  letters),  is  intolerable— such  as  rebels,  &c» 
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After  the  committee  of  safety  had  examined  them 
and  the  contents  of  the  letters,  they  sent  a  pilot 
boat  down  the  river  to  overtake  the  ship,  to  bring 
up  C.  and  to  search  the  box  of  letters,  and  to  bring 
all  of  them  that  they  supposed  to  be  from  or  to 
suspicious  persons.  This  boat  returned  Sunday 
afternoon,  brought  C.  and  put  him  in  jail,  and  also 
brought  a  number  of  letters  belonging  to  and  wrote 
by  other  persons.  The  committee  of  safety  has 
been  sitting  on  taese  affairs  all  this  day,  but  I  have 
been  so  closely  confined  to  congress  tj-day,  that  1 
don't  yet  kn  >w  what  they  have  done,  or  what  others 
are  accused. 

Yours,  Sic.  CJESAR  RODNEY. 

Mr.  Thomas  Rodney. 

Dover,  August  30,  1776. 
Sir — 1  received  your  letters  by  last  post,  and 
the  one  preceding  and  one  mentioned  in  that.  I 
am  pleased  with  your  resolution  mentioned  in  your 
last,  as  1  should  be  sorry  to  hear  that  the  unsteady 
passions  which  govern  the  people,  should  at  any 
time  give  the  least  shock  to  that  virtue  which  hath 
so  long  and  necessarily  supported  American  liber- 
ty. Though  the  people  in  a  popular  government 
often  put  away  good  men  for  bad  ones,  and  though 
such  a  change  could  not  be  more  dangerous  at  any 
time  than  the  present,  yet  I  look  on  the  present 
change  with  us  as  an  example  which  favors  liberty. 
If  the  people  will  not  continually  support  those 
men,  who  have  served  them  faithfully  at  all  hazards, 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  will  long  support 
those  men  who,  in  opposition  to  the  public  weal, 
have  pursued  their  own  private  interest  only.  These 
men  by  a  violent  exertion  of  the  influence  of  the 
magistracy,  and  descending  to  assert  the  most  base, 
low  and  infamous  falsehoods,  have  succeeded  for 
once,  because  the  people  were  blinded  that  they 
could  not  see  their  true  interest.  But  be  assured, 
they  that  set  them  up  will  pull  them  down  again. 

After  devoting  ten  years  to  the  seryice  of  your 
country  and  public  business,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  your  own  private  interest,  you  certainly  deserve 
to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  retirement,  which  is  the 
happiest  life  in  this  state;  and  you  will  have  this  re- 
jection, that  after  the  time  you  mention,  that  you 
have  accomplished  the  establishment  of  American 
liberty;  and  that  you  could  not  do  any  thing  that 
would  add  to  the  honor  already  acquired:  but  I 
believe  the  people  will  not  let  you  execute  this 
design — they  will  soon  be  tired  of  those  who  they 
have  now  set  up — and  will  begin  to  call  again  upon 
those  men  whose  virtue  hath  been  proved  to  the 
utmost.    When  the  great  matters  which  you  men 


tion  are  complete i,  I  shall  be  content — nor  shall 
desire  to  have  any  hand  in  politics,  unless  at  any 
time  liberty  be  encroached  upon.  Nothing  but  the 
great  cause  of  liberty,  which  we  have  been  em- 
barked in,  could  have  induced  me, (who  have  an  in- 
creasing  family  and  so  little  for  them),  to  have 
spent  so  much  of  my  time  and  money  in  public  ser> 
vices.  THOMAS  RODNEY. 

Hon.  Cdcsar  Rodney,  in  congress. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  col.  John  Haslcit,*  to  gene- 
ral Giesar  Rodney,  dated  camp  near  Mount  Wash- 
ington, 5th  Oct.  1776. 

Sin— I  know  you  have  already  sacrificed  a  large 
share  of  private  property  to  the  evil  and  unthank- 
ful; in  this  you  resemble  the  Supreme  Manager, 
who  makes  his  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  the  good, 
and,  bad  as  times  are,  you  have  a  few  friends  still 
of  the  latter  character.  And,  my  dear  sir,  who  can 
better  afford  it?  Providence  has  blessed  you  with 
a  fortune  to  your  prudence  inexhaustible,  by  which 
you  are  enabled  to  live  where  you  please,  and  to 
keep  the  first  company  where  you  do  live,  and  all 
this  with  few  drawbacks  upon  it.  How  then,  can 
you  lay  out  a  part  of  it  to  more  noble  purposes, 
than  in  serving  your  country,  guarding  her  rights 
and  privileges,  and  forcing  wretches  to  be  happy 
against  their  will?  In  this  you  will  act  as  an  agent 
of  the  Sovereign  Goodness,  and  co-operate  with 
Heaven  to  save  a  wretched  race;  and  though  you 
may  not  effect  the  righteous  purpose,  the  testi- 
mony of  an  approving  concience,  the  applause  of 
conscious  virtue,  and  the  approbation  of  all  good 
beings,  will  more  than  balance  the  sacrifice.  A 
thousand  things  might  be  urged  to  the  same  pur- 
pose.    But  a  word  to  the  wise. 

Mien's  Town,  in  Jersey,  12  miles  from  Princeton, 
20  do.  from  Brunswick,  Dec.  30th  1776, 
Sin— I  wrote  you  x  long  letter  on  the  24th,  which 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  sending,  and  left  it  in  my 
trunk  at  Mr.  C>xe's,  two  miles  from  Bristol;  it  con- 
tains then?'.vs  to  that  time,  which  I  cannot  repeat 
here.  O.t  the  25th  inst.  in  the  evening,  we  received 
orders  to  be  at  Shamony  ferry  as  soon  as  possible. 
We  were  there  according  to  orders  in  two  hours* 
and  met  the  rifle-men,  who  were  the  first  from 
Bristol;  we  were  ordered  from  thence  to  Dunk's 
ferry,  on  the  Delaware,  and  the  whole  army  of 
about  2000  men  followed,  as  soon  as  the  artillery 
got  up.  The  three  companies  of  Philadelphia  in- 
fantry  and  mine  were  formed  into  a  body,  under 
the  command  of  captain  Henry,  (myself  second  in 
I     'Killed  at  Princeton. 
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command),  which  were  embarked  immediately  to 
cover  the  landing  of  the  other  troops.  W?  landed 
with  great  difficulty  through  the  ice,  and  formed 
on  the  ferry  shore,  about  200  yards  from  the  river. 
It  was  as  severe  a  night  as  ever  I  saw,  and  after 
two  battalions  were  landed,  the  storm  increased  so 

much,  and  the  river  was  so  full  of  ice,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  the  artillery  over;  for  we  had  to 
walk  100  yards  on  the  ice  to  get  on  shore.  Gen. 
Cadwallader  therefore  ordered  the  whole  to  retreat 
again,  and  we  had  to  stand  at  least  six  hours  under 
arms — first,  to  cover  the  landing  and  till  all  the 
rest  had  retreated  again  -and,  by  this  time,  the 
Storm  of  wind,  hail,  rain  and  snow,  with  the  ice, 
was  so  bad,  that  some  of  the  infantry  could  not 
get  back  till  next  day.  This  design  was  to  have 
surprised  the  enemy  at  Black  Horse  and  Mount 
Holley,  at  the  same  time  that  Washington  sur- 
prised them  at  Trenton;  and  had  we  succeeded 
in  getting  over,  we  should  have  finished  all  our 
troubles.  Washington  took  910  prisoners,  with  6 
pieces  of  fine  artillery,  and  all  their  baggage  in 
Trenton.  The  next  night  I  received  orders  to  be 
in  Bristol  before  day:  we  were  there  accordingly, 
and  about  9  o'clock  began  to  embark  one  mile 
above  Bristol,  and  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
got  all  our  troops  and  artillery  over,  consisting  of 
about  3000  men,  and  began  our  march  to  Burling- 
ton—the  infantry,  flanked  by  the  rifle-men,  making 
the  advanced  guard.  We  got  there  about  9  o'clock 
and  took  possession  of  the  town,  but  found  the 
enemy  had  made  precipitate  retreat  the  day  be- 
fore, bad  as  the  weather  was,  in  a  great  panic.  The 
whole  infantry  and  rifle-men  were  then  ordered  to 
set  out  that  night  and  make  a  forced  march  to 
Bordentown,  (which  was  about  11  miles),  which 
they  did,  and  took  possession  of  the  town  about 
9  o'clock,  with  a  large  quantity  of  the  enemy's 
stores,  which  they  had  not  time  to  carry  off.  We 
stayed  there  till  the  army  came  up;  and  the  gene 
ral  finding  the  enemy  were  but  a  few  miles  ahead, 
ordered  the  infantry  to  proceed  to  a  town  called 
Croswick's,  four  miles  from  Bordentown,  and  they 
were  followed  by  one  of  the  Philadelphia  and  one 
of  the  New  England  battalions.  We  got  there 
about  8  o'clock,  and  at  about  10,  (after  we  were 
all  in  quarters),  were  informed  that  the  enemy's 
baggage  was  about  16  miles  from  us,  under  a  guard 
of  300  men.  Some  of  the  militia  colonels  applied 
to  the  infantry  to  make  a  forced  march  that  night 
and  overhaul  them.  We  had  then  been  on  duty  four 
■nights  and  days,  making  forced  marches,  without  six 
hours  sleep  in  the  -whole  time;  whereupon  the  infantry 


I  it  was  madness  to  attempt,  for  that  it  would  knock 
up  all  our  brave  men,  not  one  of  whom  had  yet 
gave  out,  but  every  one  will  suppose  were  much 
fatigued.  They  then  sent  off  a  party  who  were 
fresh,  but  they  knocked  up  before  they  got  up  with 
them,  and  came  back  and  met  us  at  this  town 
next  morning.  They  surrounded  a  house  where 
there  was  six  tories-  -took  three  of  them— one  got 
off— and  one  who  run  and  would  not  stop,  was  shot 
dead.  They  gave  him  warning  first  by  calling, 
and  at  last  shot  two  bullets  over  his  head,  but  he 
still  persisted,  and  the  next  two  shot;  one  bullet 
went  through  his  arm  and  one  through  his  heart- 
The  enemy  have  fled  before  us  in  the  greatest 
panic  that  ever  was  known;  we  heard  this  moment 
that  they  have  fled  from  Princeton,  and  that  they 
were  hard  pressed  by  Washington.  Never  were 
men  in  higher  spirits  than  our  whole  army  is;  none 
are  sick,  and  all  are  determined  to  extirpate  them 
from  the  Jersey,  but  I  believe  the  enemy's  fears 
will  do  it  before  we  get  up  with  them.  The 
Hessians,  from  the  general  to  the  common  soldier, 
curse  and  imprecate  the  war,  and  swear  they  were 
sent  here  to  be  slaughtered;  that  they  never  will 
leave  New-York  again,  till  they  sail  for  Europe. 
Jersey  will  be  the  most  whiggish  colony  on  the 
continent:  the  very  Quakers  declare  for  taking  up 
arms.  You  cannot  imagine  the  distress  of  this 
country.  They  have  stripped  every  body  almost 
without  distinction — even  of  all  their  clothes,  and 
have  beat  and  abused  men,  women  and  children, 
in  the  most  cruel  manner  ever  heard  of.  We  have 
taken  a  number  of  prisoners,  in  our  route,  Hessians 
and  British,  to  the  amount  of  about  20.  It  seems 
likely,  through  the  blessing  of  Providence,  that 
we  shall  retake  Jersey  again  without  the  loss  of  a 
man,  except  one  gen.  Washington  lost  at  Trenton. 
The  enemy  seem  to  be  bending  their  way  to  Amboy 
with  all  speed,  but  I  hope  we  shall  come  up  with 
the  Princeton  baggage  yet,  and  also  get  a  share 
of  their  large  stores  at  Brunswick.  1  hope,  if  I 
live,  to  see  the  conquest  of  Jersey,  and  set  off 
home  again  in  two  weeks.  Some  of  my  men  have 
complained  a  little,  but  not  to  say  sick;  they  are 
all  now  well  here. 

THOMAS  RODNEY. 
Brig.  gen.  Ciesar  Rodney,  esq. 

Dover,  July  20th,  1779. 

DEAnsiR— You  will  readily  grant  that  it  is  evident 

from  the  low  credits  of  our  money,  that  the  state 

of  our  finances  is  bad  enough    yet  I  think  congress 

is  too  much  alarmed  on  this  head,  and  is  thereby 


clljcers  of  all  the  companies  unanimously  declared   urged  into  measures  that  still  tend  to  depress  the 
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credit  of  the  money.    'Tis  well  enough  that  they  j  member  his  interest  annually,  and  his  principal  ac 


shouul  alarm  the  people,  that  every  exertion  may  be 
made  by  them  to  support  congress  in  their  mea 
sures  for  raising  the  value  of  the  money — but  if 
congress  be  too  much  alarmed  themselves,  they 
will  not  be  so  likely  to  direct  these  exertions  in 
the  best  manner  to  answer  effectually  the  purpose 
intended.  Congress,  in  my  humble  opinion,  ought 
to  be  cool,  uniform  and  firm,  in  what  they  do  on 
this  head.  Taxation,  if  not  impeded  by  other 
means,  will  restore  the  money  much  sooner  per- 
hans  than  congress  apprehend;  for,  by  this  means, 
without  destroying  one  bill,  one  half  the  money, 
at  leasf,  will  be  taken  out  of  circulation,  and  the 
people  will  seon  be  amazed  to  see  the  money  dis- 
appear, without  hearing  that  any  of  it  is  destroyed. 
This  position  will  appear  evident  to  you  when  you 
consider,  that,  from  the  moment  the  present  tax  is 
collected,  (if  the  plan  is  pursued),  there  will  al- 
ways be  at  least  sixty  millions  of  dollars  locked  up 
in  the  treasuries — and  as  fast  as  any  part  of  this 
sum  is  dealt  out  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  the 
war,  it  ought  to  be  supplied  by  the  taxes  coming 
in.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  a  sum,  equal 
to  what  I  have  mentioned,  will  always  remain  in  the 
treasury;  that  is,  between  the  hands  of  the  first  col- 


cording  to  the  terms  of  lending. 

This  is  the  mode  the  friends  of  the  cause  are  en- 
deavoring to  promote  here,  that  all  persons  what- 
ever  may  have  an  opportunity  of  subscribing. 

When  I  see  large  societies  formed  in  your  city 
to  promote  their  own  particular  sentiment  about 
the  constitution  of  government,  I  cannot  think  they 
would  be  backward  in  a  measure  of  this  sort,  which 
possibly  may  be  the  means  of  saving  the  very  exist- 
ence of  that  government. 

The  mode  that  I  would  advise  in  your  city  would 
be  this:  Let  each  class  of  people,  according  to 
their  calling,  associate  together — and  let  the  mer- 
chants, who  we  may  suppose  the  monied  men,  be- 
gin—their example  will  soon  be  followed  by  the 
rest. 

This  would  convince  both  our  friends  and  ene- 
mies, as  well  abroad  as  at  home,  that  the  people 
are  determined  to  support  the  public  credit,  and 
the  only  hope  that  Britain  now  has  would  vanish  in 
a  moment. 


Once  this  example  is  set,  he  that  is  able,  and 

does  not  follow  it,  will  give  the  strongest  proof  of 
lectors  and  those  that  pay   it  out  to  the  people  .•     ..    ^    ..  ,         ..  ».  .  ,    , 

r  J  r    r     |  his  disail^ction,  and  ought  tt»  be  regarded  accord^ 

again:  and  while  it  is  there,  it  will  be  out  of  sight  ( ;n(r1v 

and  out  of  circulation. 


But  if  taxation  has  been  too  long  neglected,  and 
is  now  too  slow  to  supply  your  present  demand,  it 
is  better  to  borrow,  than  emit  any  more  money — 
but  not  upon  unusual  interest; — a  higher  interest 
than  usual,  holds  out  that  the  people  are  not  ready 
and  willing  to  support  the  public  credit,  and  that 
the  security  is  doubtful.  An  accumulating  inte- 
rest, to  be  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  money,  holds  out  that  you  intend  to 
emit  more— that  is,  that  you  will  make  the  monster 
yet  more  terrible,  that  has  frightened  every  body 
almost  out  of  their  wits  already. 

Borrowing  is  a  measure  I  never  would  advise,  if 
the  necessity  of  our  circumstances  did  not  drive  us 
into  it,  by  being  past  the  opportunity  of  better 
means;  but  as  we  are  now  circumstanced,  borrow- 
ing may  have  an  extraordinary  good  effect,  if  the 
measure  is  wisely  conducted—that  is,  if  the  friends 
to  America  would  form  themselves  into  bodies,  or 
small  societies,  and  every  man  subscribe  according 
to  is  abilities  to  lend  the  public  at  usual  interest, 
and  each  society  to  appoint  one  or  more  of  their 
members  to  take  a  certificate  for  the  gross  sum 
they  all  subscribej  in  trust  to  receive  and  pay  each 


ingly. 


There  are  few  evils  but  what  have  benefits  pro- 
portionate  attendant  on  them.  War  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  without  supplies,  and  the  high  prices  given 
for  them  for  twelve  months  past,  has  encouraged 
the  merchant  and  the  farmer  in  such  a  degree,  that 
we  see  industry,  enterprize  and  plenty  abound  eve- 
ry where— so  that,  in  my  private  view,  (notwHh^ 
standing  the  state  of  our  finances),  our  circum- 
stances  arethemost  flourishing  that  they  have  been 
since  the  war  began. 

THOMAS  RODXEY. 

Casar  Rodney,  esq. 

Philadelphia,  July  22d,  1779. 
Dear  sin— I  have  received  your  favor   of  the 
17th,  for  which  and  the  enclosure  I  am  much  oblige 
ed,  as  I  shall  always  be  for  a  communication   of. 
your  sentiments  on  public  affairs. 

I  so  much  agreed  with  you  concerning  the  ex- 
pediency of  acceding  to  the  confederation,  though* 
as  you  justly  observe,  in  several  particulars  excep- 
tionable, that  I  used  what  little  influence  I  had  to 
fbrward  its  ratification  by  our  state;  advising,  at 
the  same  time,  a  strong  declaration  upon  the  parts 
objected  to,  addressed  to  congress,  and  peimedly 
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expressing  our  expectation  of  a  re  vision  and  alter- 
ation thereof  at  a  more  convenient  season. 

Your  reflections  on  our  loan,  and  on  some  other 
proceedings,  1  fear,  are  too  well  founded.— Our  dif- 
ficulties are  prodigious.  We  see  the  wisdom  of 
your  proposal  to  stop  the  presses— we  perceive 
taxation  to  be  of  as  much  importance  as  you  men- 
tion— we  are  desirous  of  borrowing  on  the  lowest 
terms— but,  while  we  have  so  many  thousands  to 
supply  with  necessaries,  and  while  the  demands  up 
on  us  for  the  articles  we  must  purchase  are  daily 
and  hourly  rising  upon  us,  with  such  a  boundless 
stretch— to  what  purpose  are  loans  and  taxes? 

I  have  esteemed  it  my  duty  since  I  have  been  in 
congress,  to  keep  my  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the 
preventing  further  emissions — and  several  steps 
have  been  taken  towards  that  point,  that  are 
known  but  by  very  few  to  lead  towards  it:  some 
others  are  now  under  consideration — and  I  am  im 
patiently  waiting  for  the  moment,  when  a  prospect 
of  carrying  on  affairs  without  further  emissions, 
and  a  likelihood  of  succeeding  in  the  attempt,  will 
permit  me  to  move  for  stopping  the  presses. 

Mrs.  Dickinson  and  Sally,  with  myself,  desire  to 

be"  very  affectionately  remembered  to  your  family 

I  am,  sir,  your  sincerely  affectionate  and  very 

humble  servant,- 

JOHN  DICKINSON. 

To  Thomas  Rodney,  esq.  Dover. 

Philadelphia,  June  14,  1781. 
Sir — You  will  find  by  the  contents  of  this,  that 
it  is  a  confidential  letter,  conveying  you  very  im- 
portant and  pleasing  intelligence. 

Congress  has  received  a  letter  from  the  king  of 
France,  and  are  also  otherwise  officially  informed 
by  his  minister  here,  that  the  empress  of  Russia 
threw  out  an  invitation  for  the  belligerent  powers 
to  apply  for  her  mediation,  at  which  the  court  of 
London  eagerly  caught,  and  mentioned  the  empe- 
ror of  Germany  as  another  mediator — and  a  con- 
gress was  proposed  to  be  opened  at  Vienna,  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  a  general  peace.  The  answer 
of  the  court  of  France  was,  that  they  could  send 
no  plenipotentiaries  to  said  congress,  till  they  had 
consulted  their  allies;  but,  as  the  mediators  are 
such  respectable  powers,  and  may  be  so  fully  relied 
on  for  justice,  the  king  presses  the  United  States 
to  submit  to  the  mediation — and  that  the  first  pre- 
liminary he  will  insist  on,  previous  to  any  other  ne- 
gotiation, shall  be,  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  in  full — and  upon  obtaining  this,  request 
that  the  states  may  be  as  moderate  in  all  other 


demands  a*  o  ssiMe,  that  the  me  liatt  ^  pc  vets, 
may  thereby  receive  favorable  impressions  of  our 
equity  and  justice.  The  same  mediating  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  their  an- 
swer was,  that  they  could  not  do  any  thing  but  in 
conjunction  with  their  ally,  the  king  of  France— so 
that  the  congress  of  mediation  is  likely  to  be  de- 
layed till  our  despatches  reach  France.  However, 
the  king  says  that,  if  he  is  so  pressed  that  he  can- 
not decently  deby  sending  a  plenipotentiary  till 
that  time,  he  shall  insist  on  the  preliminary  before 
mentioned,  and  then  only  proceed  in  the  negotia- 
tion so  as  to  have  it  in  such  forwardness  as  will 
not  injure  America  against  their  plenipotentiaries 
and  instructions  arrived.  The  king  of  France  thinks 
that  very  equitable  terms  of  peace  may  be  obtain- 
ed through  this  mediation,  but  urges  us  strongly 
to  exert  ourselves  this  campaign— as  the  wresting 
the  southern  states  out  of  the  hands  of  the  British, 
will  contribute  greatly  to  lessen  their  demands  and 
moke  them  more  readily  incline  to  equitable  terms 
of  peace;  and  that  our  exertions  ought  to  be  quick 
and  vigorous,  lest  a  truce  should  take  place:  and 
to  ensure  the  success  of  this  mediation  we  ought 
to  make  the  most  ample  and  vigorous  preparations 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  Britain  made  an  attempt, 
through  a  Mr.  Cumberland,  to  negociate  a  separate 
treaty  with  Spain;  but  this  has  failed,  though  Mr. 
Cumberland  is  still  at  Madrid.  Spain  would  not 
treat  but  in  conjunction  with  France,  and  France 
cannot  treat  but  in  conjunction  with  America. 
Thus  are  we  linked  together,  so  that  the  indepen- 
dence of  America  now  stands  on  prosperous  ground, 
and  no  further  doubt  need  to  remain  about  it:  for 
this  much  is  certain— all  the  powers  of  Europe, 
(Britain  excepted),  wish  us  to  be  iudependent. 
Thus  far  in  confidence,  with  this  addition,  that 
congress  have  appointed  Dr.  Franklin,  J.  Adams, 
J.  Jay,  H.  Laurens  and  governor  Jefferson,  their 
plenipotentiaries  for  settling  the  peace.  They  first 
agreed  to  appoint  but  one,  and  Adams  was  ap- 
pointed before  I  came  up;  they  then  agreed  to  add 
two  more,  then  Jay  was  appointed — then  Jefferson 
had  five  votes,  Franklin  four,  and  Laurens  one. 
The  states  voted  the  same  way  three  times.  Then 
I  proposed  to  the  members  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania that  we  should  appoint  them  both,  which 
being  generally  agreed  to,  this  day  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  and  then  Laurens  was  included— 
so  the  appointment  now  consists  of  five.  New 
Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
were  for  Franklin,  South  Carolina  for  Laurens,  and 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Jersey,  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  for  Jefferson,  Rhode  Island  ana 
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New  York  unrepresented;  Georgia  absent.  Mr. 
M'Kean  wanted  to  alter  in  favor  of  Jefferson  and 
leave  Franklin  out,  which,  upon  Georgia's  corning 
ia,  would  have  carried  him;  but  I  would  not  give 
up  Franklin,  and  by  the  manner  of  proposing  to 
appoint  them  both,  got  him  appointed — though 
this  was  exceedingly  against  the  grain  of  several 
members.  He  will  now  be  put  at  the  head  of  the 
commission.  His  abilities,  character  and  influence 
are  what  will  be  of  most  use  to  us  in  Europe. 
I  am,  your  most  obedient, 

THOMAS  RODNEY. 
His  excellency 

desar  Rodney,  esq.  Dover. 

Ameiucaw  and  Fuencu  solkiehs. 

Williamsburg,  16th  Dtc.  1781. 

Dear  sir— After  the  departure  of  gen.  Wash- 
ington, the  French  quartered  themselves  upon  the 
people,  of  this  and  some  other  towns,  a  la  mode 
miliiaire,  and  gave  no  small  offence;  but  they  are 
now  dancing  them  into  good  humor  again  by  a  ball 
every  week.  I  had  myseif  a  petit  guerre  with  a 
French  officer,  by  which  1  was  turned  out  of  my 
quarters,  and,  consequently,  came  off'  but  second 
best.  Being  summoned  before  count  Rocharnbeau 
to  answer  for  my  rebellious  conduct,  I  received  a 
long  lecture  on  the  subject  of  politeness  to  friends 
and  allies,  with  intimations  of  his  power  to  punish 
obstinacy.  Although  I  was  put  into  quarters  equally 


ing  whipped.  Their  desertions,  I  believe,  have 
been  rare,  and  their  sickness  but  little.  When 
will  our  army  bear  the  comparison? 

JAMES  TILTON. 

Thomas  Rodney,  esq. 


British  Parliament. 

Extract  from  the  speech  of  John  Wilkes,  delivered 
in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  6th  of  Feb.  1775, 
on  lord  Noiitu's  propositions  to  declare,  that  a  re- 
bellion existed  in  the  colony  of  JllaasachaseCts,  &?c 
From  Botta's  history. 

"1  am  indeed  surprised,  that,  in  a  business  of  so 
much  moment  as  this  before  the  house,  respect- 
ing the  British  colonies  in  America,  a  cause  which 
comprehends  almost  every  question  relative  to  the 
common  rights  of  mankind,  almost  every  question 
of  policy  and  legislation,  it  should  be  resolved  to 
proceed  with  so  little  circumspection,  or  rather 
with  so  much  precipitation  and  heedless  impru- 
dence. With  what  temerity  are  we  assured,  that  the 
same  men  who  have  been  so  often  overwhelmed 
with  praises  for  their  attachment  to  this  country, 
for  their  forwardness  to  grant  it  the  necessary 
succours,  for  the  valour  they  have  signalized  in 
its  defence,  have  all  at  once  so  degenerated  from 
their  ancient  manners,  as  to  merii  the  appellation 
of  seditious,  ungrateful,  impious  rebels!  But  if 
such  a  change  has  indeed  been  wrought  in  the 
minds  of  tins  most  loyal  people,  it  must  at  least 
good  with  those  I  was  compelled  to  leave,  I  must  be  admitted,  that  affections  so  extraordinary  could 

only  have  been  produced  by  some  very  powerful 
cause.  But  who  is  ignorant,  who  needs  to  be  told 
of  the  new  madness  that  infatuates  our  ministers? 
—who  has  not  seen  the  tyrannical  counsels  they 
have  pursued,  for  the  last  ten  yeurs?  They  would 
now  have  us  carry  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  a 
resolution,  stamped  with  rashness  and  injustice, 
fraught  with  blood,  and  a  horrible  futurity.  But 
before  this  be  allowed  them,  before  the  signal  of 
civil  war  he  given,  before  they  are  permitted  to 
force  Englishmen  to  sheuth  their  swords  in  the 
bowels  of  their  fellow  subjects,  I  hope  this  house 
will  consider  the  righ  s  of  humanity,  the  original 
ground  and  cause  of  the  present  dispute.  Have 
we  justice  on  our  side?  No:  assuredly,  no.  He 
must  be  altogether  a  stranger  to  the  British  con- 
stitution, who  does  not  know  that  contributions  are 
voluntary  gifts  of  the  people;  and  singularly  blind, 
not  to  perceive  that  the  words  "liberty  and  pro- 
perty," so  grateful  to  English  ears,  are  nothing 
better  than  mockery  and  insult  to  the  Americans, 
_  if  their  property  can  be  taken  without  their  corn- 
heard  of  any  instance,  yet,  of  a  French  soldier  be- 1  sent.  And  what  motive  can  there  exist  for  this 
— ■  ^,4,  ... 


confess,  1  did  not  perfectly  understand  the  French 
politeness,  in  the  mode  of  exchange.  The  old  count, 
I  believe,  has  either  forgotten  or  forgiven  me,  as  a 
day  or  two  ago  he  gave  me  an  invitation  to  dine 
with  him. 

It  must  be  mortifying  to  our  poor  devils  to  ob 
serve  the  comfortable  and  happy  life  of  French 
soldiers.  They  appear  on  parade  every  day  like 
fine  gentlemen,  as  neat  as  their  officers,  and  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  them.  They  are  paid 
once  a  week,  and,  by  their  happy  countenance,  ap- 
pear to  want  nothing.  A  centinel  is  not  allowed 
to  stand  upon  duty  without  a  Warm  watch-coat  in 
addition  to  his  other  clothing.  The  officers  treat 
the  soldiers  with  attention,  humanity  and  respect, 
and  appear  to  employ  all  the  means  necessary  to 
inspire  them  with  sentiments  of  honor.  Except 
some  horse  jockeying  and  plundering,  at  the  re- 
duction of  York,  I  have  heard  of  no  stealing  among 
them.-; Theft  issaid  to  be  acrnnejield  in  univer- 
sal abhorrence  among  them.    I  have  not   seen  or 
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new  rigour,  for  these  extraordinary  measures?— 
Have  not  the  Americans  always  demonstrated  the 
utmost  zeal  and  liberality,  whenever  their  succours 
have  been  required  by  the  mother  country? 

"In  the  two  last  wars,  they  gave  you  more  than 
you  asked  for,  and  more  than  their  faculties  war- 
ranted: they  were  not  only  liberal  towards   you, 
but  prodigal   of  their   substance.      They   fought 
gallantly  and  victoriously  by  your  side,  with  equal 
valor,  against  our  and  their  enemy,  the  common 
enemy  of  the  liberties  of  Europe  and  America,  the 
ambitious  and  faithless  French,  whom  now  we  fear 
and  flatter.     And  even  now,  at  a  moment  when  you 
are  planning  their  destruction,  when  you  are  brand- 
ing them  with  the  odious  appellation   of  rebels, 
what  is  their  language,  what  their  protestations? 
Read,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  the  late  petition  of 
the  congress  to  the  king;  and  you  will  find,  'they 
are  ready  and  willing,  as  they  ever  have  been,  to 
demonstrate  their  loyalty,  by  exerting  their  most 
strenuous  efforts  in  granting  supplies,  and  raising 
forces,  when  constitutionally  required.'     And  yet 
we   hear   it  vociferated,   by   some    inconsiderate 
individuals,  that  the  Americans  wish  to  abolish 
the  navigation  act;  that  they  intend  to  throw  of! 
the  supremacy  of  Great   Britain.     But  would   to 
God,  these  assertions  were  not  rather  a  provoca- 
tion than  the  truth!     They  ask  nothing,  for  such 
are  the  words  of  their  petition,  but  for  peace,  li- 
berty, and  safety.    They  wish  not  a  diminution  of 
the  royal  prerogative;  they  solicit  not  any  new 
right.    They  are  ready,  on  the  contrary,  to  defend 
this  prerogative,  to  maintain  the  royal  authority, 
and  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  their  connexion 
With  Great  Britain.     But  our  ministers,  perhaps  to 
punish  others  for  their  own  faults,  are  sedulously 
endeavoring,  not  only  to  relax  these  powerful  ties, 
but  to  dissolve  and  sever  them  forever.     Their 
address  represents  the  province  of  Massachusetts 
as  in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion.    The  other  pro- 
vinces are  held  out  to  our  indignation,  as  aiding 
and  abetting.     Many  arguments  have  been  em- 
ployed, by  some  learned  gentlemen  among  us,  to 
comprehend  them  all  in  the  same  offence,  and  to 
involve  them  in  the  same  proscription. 

"Whether  their  present  state  is  that  of  rebellion, 
or  of  a  fit  and  just  resistance  to  unlawful  acts  of 
power,  to  our  attempts  to  rob  them  of  their  pro- 
perty and  liberties,  as  they  imagine,  I  shall  not 
declare.  But  I  well  know  what  will  follow,  nor, 
however  strange  and  harsh  it  may  appear  to  some, 


country,  on  so  grave  an  occasion,  and  at  the  ap« 
proach  of  such  direful  calamities.  Know,  then,  a 
successful  resistance  is  a  revolution,  not  a  rebellion. 
Rebellion,  indeed,  appears  on  the  back  of  a  flying 
enemy,  but  revolution  flames  on  the  breastplate 
of  the  victorious  warrior.  Who  can  tell,  whe- 
ther, in  consequence  of  this  day's  violent  and  mad 
address  to  his  majesty,  the  scabbard  may  not  be 
thrown  away  by  them  as  well  as  by  us:  and  whe- 
ther, in  a  few  years,  the  independent  Americans 
may  not  celebrate  the  glorious  era  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1775,  as  we  do  that  of  1663?  The  generous 
efforts  of  our  forefathers  for  freedom,  Heaven 
crowned  with  success,  or  their  noble  blood  had 
dyed  our  scaffolds,  like  that  of  Scottish  traitors 
and  rebels:  and  the  period  of  our  history  which 
does  us  the  most  honor,  would  have  been  deemed 
a  rebellion  against  the  lawful  authority  of  the 
prince,  not  a  resistance  authorized  by  all  the  laws 
of  God  and  man,  not  the  expulsion  of  a  detested 
tyrant. 

"But  suppose  the  Americans  to  combat  against 
us  with  more  unhappy  auspices  than  we  combated 
James,  would  not  victory  itself  prove  pernicious 
and  deplorable?  Would  it  not  be  fatal  to  British 
as  well  as  American  liberty?  Those  armies  which 
should  subjugate  the  colonists,  would  subjugate 
also  their  parent  state.  Marius,  Sylla,  Cxsar, 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  did  they  not  oppress  Roman 
liberty  with  the  same  troops  that  were  levied  to 
maintain  Roman  supremacy  over  subject  provinces? 
But  the  impulse  once  given,  its  effects  extended 
much  further  than  its  authors  expected;  for  the 
same  soldiery  that  destroyed  the  Boman  republic, 
subverted  and  utterly  demolished  the  imperial 
power  itself.  In  less  than  fifty  years  after  the 
death  of  Augustus,  the  armies  destined  to  hold 
the  provinces  in  subjection,  proclaimed  three  em- 
perors at  once;  disposed  of  the  empire  according 
to  their  caprice,  and  raised  to  the  throne  of  the 
C<esars  the  object  of  their  momentary  favor. 

"I  can  no  more  comprehend  the  policy,  than 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  your  deliberations. — 
Where  is  your  force,  what  are  your  armies,  how 
are  they  to  be  recruited,  and  how  supported?  The 
single  province  of  Massachusetts  has,  at  this  mo- 
ment, thirty  thousand  men,  well  trained  and  disci 
plined,  and  can  bring,  in  case  of  emergency,  ninety 
thousand  into  the  field;  and,  doubt  not,  they  »ill 
do  it,  when  all  that  is  dear  is  at  stake,  when 
forced  to  defend  their  liberty  and  property  against 


shall  I  hesitate  to  announce  it,  that  I  may  not  be  their  cruel  oppressors.    The  right  honorable  gen- 
accused  hereafter,  of  having  failed  in  duty  to  my » tleman,  with  the  blue  riband,  assures  us  that  ten 
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thousand  of  our  troops  and  four  Irish  regiments,  fate.  But  you  would  declare  the  Americans  rebels; 
will  make  thei;-  brains  turn  in  the  head  a  little,  and  and  to  your  injustice  and  oppression,  you  add  the 
strike  them  aghast  with  terror!  But  where  does  most  opprobrious  language,  and  the  most  insult- 
the  author  of  this  exquisite  scheme  propose  toiing  scoffs.  If  you  persist  in  your  resolution,  all 
send  his  army?  Boston,  perhaps,  you  may  lay  in  hope  of  a  reconciliation  is  extinct.  The  Americans 
ashes,  or  it  may  be  made  a  strong  garrison:  but  j  will  triumph, — the  whole  continent  of  North  Ame- 
the  province  will  be  lost  to  you.  You  will  hold  [  rica  will  be  dismembered  from  Great  Britain,  and 
Boston  as  you  hold  Gibraltar,  in  the  midst  of  a  I  the  wide  arch  of  the  raised  empire  fall.  But  I 
country  which  will  not  be  yours:  the  whole  Ameri-ihope  the  just  vengeance  of  the  people  will  over- 
can   continent   will  remain  in  the  power   of  your!  take  the  authors  of  these  pernicious  counsels,  and 


the  loss  of  the  first  province  if  the  empire  be 
speedily  follewed  by  the  loss  of  the  heads  of  those 
ministers  who  first  invented  them." 

Thus  spoke  this  ardent  patriot.  His  discourse 
was  a  prophecy;  and  hence,  perhaps,  a  new  proba- 
bility might  be  argued  for  the  vulgar  maxim,  that 
the  crazed  read  the  future  often  better  than  the 
T  sage;  for,  among  other  things,  it  was  said  also  of 
Wilkes,  at  that  time,  that  his  intellects  were  some- 
what disordered. 


enemies.  The  ancient  story  of  the  philosopher 
Calanus  and  the  Indian  hide,  will  be  verified;  where 
you  tread,  it  will  be  kept  down;  but  it  will  rise 
the  more  in  all  other  parts.  Where  your  fleets 
and"?rmies  are  stationed,  the  possession  will  be 
secured  while  they  continue;  but  all  the  rest  will 
be  lost.  In  the  great  scale  of  empire,  you  will 
decline,  I  fear,  from  the  decision  of  this  day:  and 


er,  to  ail  the  greatness  of  the  most  renowned 
states;  for  they  build  on  the  solid  basis  of  general 
public  liberty. 


Captain  Harvey  answered  him,  in  substance,  as 
follows: 

"I  am  very  far  from  believing  myself  capable  of 


"I  dread  the  effects  of  the  present  resolution;  Ij 
shudder  at  our  injustice  and  cruelty;  I  tremble  fori 
the  consequences  of  our  imprudence.     You  wiujar^ing^e  present  question  with  all  the  eloquence 
urge  the  Americans   to  desperation.    They  will!which  mv  vehement  adversary  has  signalized  in 


certainly  defend  their  property  and  liberties,  with 
the  spirit  of  freemen,  with  the  spirit  our  ancestors 
did,  and  I  hope  we  should  exert  on  a  like  occasion. 
They  will  sooner  declare  themselves  independent, 
and  risk  every  consequence  of  such  a  contest,  than 
submit  to  the  galling  yoke  which  administration 
is  preparing  for  them.     Recollect  Philip  II.  king 


favor  of  those  who  openly,  and  in  arms,  resist  the 
ancient  power  of  Great  Britain;  as  the  studies 
which  teach  man  the  art  of  discoursing  with 
elegance,  are  too  different  and  too  remote  from 
my  profession.  This  shall  not,  however,  deter 
me  from  declaring  my  sentiments  with  freedom, 
on  so  important  a  crisis;  though  my  words  should 


of  Spain:  remember  the  Seven  Provinces,  and  the   be  misi"terPreted  by  the  malignity  of  party,  and 


duke  of  Alva.  It  was  deliberated,  in  the  council 
of  the  monarch,  what  measures  should  be  adopted 
respecting  the  Low  Countries;  some  were  disposed 
for  clemency,  others  advised  rigour;  the  second 
prevailed.  The  duke  of  Alva  was  victorious,  it  is 
true,  wherever  he  appeared:  but  bis  cruelties 
sowed  the  teeth  of  the  serpent.  The  beggars  of 
the  Briel,  as  they  were  called  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  despised  them  as  you  now  despise  the  Ameri- 
cans, were  those,  hawever,  who  first  shook  the 
power  of  Spain  to  the  centre.  And,  comparing  the 
probabilities  of  success  in  the  contest  of  that  day, 
with  the  chances  in  that  of  the  present,  are  they 
so  favorable  to  England  as  they  were  then  to  Spain? 
This  none  will  pretend.  You  all  know,  however, 
the  issue  of  that  sanguinary  conflict — how  that 
powerful  empire  was  rent  asunder,  and  severed 
forever  into  many  parts.     Profit,  then,  by  the  ex- 


myself  represented  as  the  author  of  illegal  coun- 
sels, or,  in  the  language  of  faction,  the  defender 
of  tyranny. 

"And,  first  of  all,  I  cannot  but  deplore  the  misery 
of  the  times,  and  the  destiny  which  seems  to  per- 
secute our  beloved  country.  Can  I  see  her,  with- 
out anguish,  reduced  to  this  disastrous  extremity, 
not  only  by  the  refractory  spirit  of  her  ungrate- 
ful children  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  but 
also  by  some  of  those  who  inhabit  this  kingdom, 
and  whom  honor,  if  not  justice  and  gratitude, 
should  engage  in  words  and  deeds,  to  support 
and  defend  her?  Till  we  give  a  check  to  these 
incendiaries,  who,  with  a  constancy  and  art  only 
equalled  by  their  baseness  and  infamy,  blow 
discord  aad  scatter  their  poison  in  every  place,  in 
vain  can  we  hope,  without  coming  to  the  last 
extremities,  to  bring  the  leaders  of  this  deluded 


perience  of  the  past,  if  you  would  avoid  a  similar;  people  to  a  sense  of  their  duty. 
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"To  deny  that  the  legislative  power  of  Great 
Britain  :s  entire,  general,  and  sovereign,  over  all 
piuts  of  its  dominions,  appears  to  me  too  puerile 
to  rr>erit  a  serious  answer.     What  I  would  say  is, 
that,  under  this  cover  of  rights,  under  this  color 
of  privileges,  under  these  pretexts  of  immunities, 
the  good  and  loyal  Americans  have  concealed  a 
design,  not  new,  but  now  openly  declared,  to  cast 
off"  every  species  of  superiority,  and  become  altoge- 
ther an  independent  nation.    They  complained  of 
the  stamp-act.    It  was  repealed.     Did  this  satisfy 
them?     On  the  contrary,  they  embittered  more 
than  ever  our  respective  relations,  now  refusing 
to  indemnify  the  victims  of  their  violence,  and  now 
to  rescind  resolutions  that  were  so  many  strides 
towards  rebellion.     And  yet,  in  these  cases,  there 
was  no  question  of  taxes,  either  internalor  external. 
A  duty  was  afterwards  imposed  on  glass,  paper, 
colours,  and  tea.     They  revolted  anew;   and  the 
bounty  of  this  too  indulgent  mother  again  revoked 
the  greater  part  of  these  duties,  leaving  only  that 
upon  tea,  which  may  yield,  at  the  utmost,  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  sterling.    Even  this  inconsidera- 
ble impost,  Great  Britain,  actuated  by  a  meekness 
and  forbearance  without  example,  would  have  re- 
pealed also,  if  the  colonists  had  peaceably  ex- 
pressed their  wishes  to  this  effect.    At  present, 
they  bitterly  complain  of  the  regular  troops  sent 
amongst  them  to  maintain  the  public  repose.     But, 
in  the  name  of  God,  what  is  the  cause  of  their 
presence  in  Boston?    American   disturbances.     If 
the  colonists  had  not  first  interrupted  the  general 
tranquility,   if  they  had  respected  property,  pub- 
lic and  private;  if  they  had  not  openly  resisted  the 
laws  of  parliament  and  the  ordinances  of  the  king, 
they  would  not  have  seen  armed  soldiers  within 
their  walls.  But  the  truth  is,  they  expressly  excite 
the  causes,  in  orderto  be  able,  afterwards  to  bemoan 
the  effects.    When  they  were  menaced  with  real 
danger,  when  they  were  beset  by  enemies  from 
•within  and  from  without,  they  not  only  consented 
to  admit  regalar  troops  into  the  very  heart  of  their 
provinces,  but  urged  us,  with  the  most  earnest 
solicitations,  to  send  them:  but  now  the  danger  is 
past,  and  the  colonists,  by  our  treasure  and  blood, 
are  restored  to  their  original  security;  now  these 
troops  have  becomenecessary  to  repress  the  factious, 
to  sustain  the  action  of  the  laws,  their  presence  is 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  a  manifest  violation  of 
American  liberty,  an  attempt  to  introduce  tyranny; 
as  if  it  were  not  the  right  and  the  obligation  of  the 
supreme  authority,  to  protect  the  peace  of  the 
interior  as  well  as  that  of  the  exterior,  and  to  repress 
internal  as  effectually  as  external  enemies. 


"As  though  the  Americans  were  fearful  of  being 
called,  at  a  future  day,  to  take  part  in  the  national 
representation,  they  preoccupy  the  ground,  and 
warn  you,  in  advance,  that,  considering  their  dis- 
tance, they  cannot  be  represented  in  the  British 
parliament:  which   means,  if  I  am  not  deceived, 
that  they  will  not  have  a  representative  power  in 
common   with  England,  but  intend  to  enjoy  one 
by  themselves,  perfectly  distinct  from  this  of  the 
parent  state.     But  why  do  I  waste  time  in  these 
vain  subtleties?  Not  content  with  exciting  discord 
at  home,  with  disturbing  all  the  institutions  of 
social  life,  they  endeavor  also  to  scatter  the  germes 
of  division  in  the  neighboring  colonies,   such  as 
Nova  Scotia,  the  Floridas,  and  especially  C/aiada. 
Nor  is  this  the  end  of  their  intrigues.     Have  we 
not  read  here,  in  this  land  of  genuine  felicity,  the 
incendiary  expressions  of  their  address  to  the  Eng- 
lish people,  designed  to  allure  them  to  the  side 
of  rebellion?     Yes,  they  have  wished,  and  with  all 
their  power  have  attempted,  to  introduce  into  the 
bosom  of  this  happy   country,   outrage,  tumults, 
devastation,  pillage,  bloodshed,  and   opsn  resist- 
ance  to  the  laws!     A  thousand  times  undone  the 
English  people,  should  they  suffer  themselves  to 
be  seduced  by  the  flatteries  of  the  Americans! 
The  sweet  peace,  the  inestimable  liberty,  they 
now  enjoy,  would  soon  be  replaced  by  the  most 
ferocious  anarchy,  devouring  their  wealth,  annihilat- 
ing their  strength,  contaminating  and  destroying 
all  the  happiness  of  their  existence.    Already  have 
the  colonists  trampled  on  all  restraints;   already 
have  they  cast  off  all  human  respect;  and,  amidst 
their  subtle  machinations,  and  the  shades  in  which 
they  envelop  themselves,  they  suffer,  as  it  were,  in 
spite  of  themselves,  their  culpable  designs  to  ap- 
pear. If  they  have  not  yet  acquired  the  consistence, 
they  at  least  assume  the  forms,  of  an  independent 
nation. 

"Who  among  us  has  not  felt  emotions  kindlin 
deep  in  his  breast,  or  transports  of  indignation 
the  reading  of  the  decrees  of  congress,  in  whic 
with  a  language  and  a  tone  better  beseeming  the 
haughty  courts  of  Versailles  or  of  Madrid,  than  the 
subjects  of  a  great  king,  they  ordain  imperiously 
the  cessation  of  all  commerce  between  their  coun- 
try and  our  own?    We  may  transport  our  mer- 
chandise and  our  commodities  among  all   other 
nations.     It  is  only  under  the  inhospitable  skies 
of  America,  only  in  this  country,  dyed  with  the 
blood,  and  bathed  in  the  sweat,  we  have  shed  for 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants,  that 
English  industry  cannot  hope  far  protection,  can- 
not  find  an  asylum!     Are  we  then  of  a  spirit  to 
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endure  that  our  subjects  trace  around  us  the 
circle  of  Popilius,  and  proudly  declare  on  what 
conditions  they  will  deign  to  obey  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  common  country?  But  all  succeeds  to 
their  wish:  they  hope,  from  our  magnanimity,  that 
war  will  result,  and  from  war,  independence.  And 
what  a  people  is  this,  whom  benefits  cannot  oblige, 
whom  clemency  exasperates,  whom  the  necessity 
of  defence,  created  by  themselves,  offends! 


"This  is  what  I  think  of  our  present  situation; 
these  are  the  sentiments  of  a  man  neither  partial, 
nor  vehement,  but  free  from  all  prepossessions, 
and  ready  to  combat  and  shed  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood,  to  put  down  the  excesses  of  license,  to 
extirpate  the  germes  of  cruel  anarchy,  to  defend 
the  rights  and  the  privileges  of  this  most  innocent 
people,  whether  lie  finds  their  enemies  in  the  savage 
deserts  of  America,  or  in  the  cultivated  plains  of 
England. 


"If,  therefore,  no  doubt  can  remain  as  to  the  pro- 
jects of  these  ungrateful  colonists;  if  an  universal 
resistance  to  the  civil  government,  and  to  the  laws 
of  the  country,  if  the  interruption  of  a  free  and 
reciprocal  commerce  between  one  part  and  ano- 
ther of  the  realm;  if  resisting  every  act  of  the  Bri- 
tish  legislature,  and  absolutely,  in  word  and  deed, 
denying  the  sovereignty  of  this  country;  if  laying  a 
strong  hand  on  the  revenues  of  America;  if  seizing 
his   majesty's  f>rts,  artillery,  and  ammunition;  if 
exciting  and   stimulating,    by   every   means,   the 
whole  subjects  bf  America  to   take  arms,  and  to 
resist  the  constitutional  authority  of  Great  Bri 
tain,  are  acts  of  treason,  then  are  the  Americans 
in  a  state  of  the  m.ost  flagrant  rebellion.'    Where- 
fore, then,  should  we  delay  to  take  resolute  mea- 
sures?    If  no  other  alternative  is   left  us,  if  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  power  which  we  enjoy,  un- 
der Heaven,  for  the  protection  of  the  whole  em- 
pire,   let   os   show  the  Americans,   that,   as   our 
ancestors  deluged  this  country  with   their  blood, 
to  leave  us  a  free  constitution,  we,  like   men,  in 
defiance  of  fiction  at  home  and  rebellion   abroad, 
are    determined,    in   glorious   emulation  of  their 
example,  to  transmit  it,  perfect  and  unimpaired,  to 
our  posterity.     I  hear  it  said  by  these  propagators 
of  sinister  auguries,  that  we  shall  he  vanquished 
in  this  contest.     But  all  human  enterprizes   are 
never  without  a  something  of  uncertainty.     Are 
high-minded  men  for  this  to   stand  listless,  and 
indolently  abandon  to  the  caprices  of  fortune  the 
conduct  of  their  affairs?     If  this  dastardly  doctrine 
prevailed,  if  none  would  ever  act  without  assur- 
ance of  the  event,  assuredly  no  generous  enter 
prize  would  ever  be  attempted;  chance,  and  blind 
destiny,  would  govern  the  world.    I  trust,  how- 
ever, in  the  present  crisis,  we  may  cherish  better 
hopes:  for,  even  omitting  the  bravery  of  our  soldiers 
and  the  ability  of  our  generals,  loyal  subjects  are 
rot  so  rare  in  America  as  some  believe,  or  affect 
to  believe.     And,  besides,  will  the  Americans  long 
support  the  privationof  ail  the  things  necessary  to 
life,  which  our  numerous  navy  will  prevent  from 
reaching  their  shores? 


"And  if  there  are  Catalin.es  among  us,  who  plot 
n  darkness  pernicious  schemes  against  the  state, 
let  them  be  unveiled  and  dragged  to  light,  that 
they  may  be  offered  a  sacrifice,  as  victims  to  the 
justvengeance  of  this  courteous  country;  that  their 
names  may  be  stamped  with  infamy  to  the  latest 
posterity,  and  their  memory  held  in  execration,  by 
all  men  of  worth,  in  every  future  age!" 


Eulogium  on  Warren. 

From  Botta's  history  of  the  American  war, — pub. 
lished,  he  says,  "in  the  Philadelphia  papers," 
but  we  know  not  when,  or  where,  or  by  whom,  it 
was  delivered,  which  we  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  ascertained. 

"What  spectacle  more  noble,"  than  this,  of  a 
hero  who  has  given  his  life  for  the  safety  of  coun- 
try! Approach,  cruel  ministers,  and  contemplate 
the  fruits  of  your  sanguinary  edicts.  What  repara- 
tion can  you  offer  to  his  children  for  the  loss  of 
such  a  father,  to  the  king  for  that  of  so  good  a 
subject,  to  the  country  for  that  of  so  devoted  a 
citizen?  Send  hither  your  satellites;  come,  feast 
your  vindictive  rage:  the  most  implacable  enemy 
to  tyrants  is  no  more.  We  conjure  you  respect 
these  his  honored  remains.  Have  compassion  on 
the  fate  of  a  mother  overwhelmed  with  despair 
and  with  age.  Of  him,  nothing' is  left  that  you 
can  still  fear.  His  eloquence  is  mute;  his  arms 
are  fallen  from  his  hand:  then  lay  down  yours: 
what  more  have  you  to  perpetrate,  barbarians  that 
you  are?  But,  while  the  name  of  American  liberty 
shall  live,  that  of  Warren  will  fire  our  breasts,  and 
animate  our  arms,  against  the  pest  of  standing 
armies. 

"Approach,  senators  of  America!  Come,  and 
deliberate  here,  upon  the  interests  of  the  united 
colonies.  Listen  to  the  voice  of  this  illnstrions 
citizen:  he  intreats,  he  exhorts,  he  implores  you 
not  to  disturb  his  present  felicity  with  the  dcubt, 
that  he,  perhaps,  has  sacrificed  his  life  for  a  people 
lof  slavesi 
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"Come  hither,  ye  soldiers,  ye  champions  of  Ame- 
rican liberty,  and  contemplate  a  spectacle  which 
should  inflame  your  generous  hearts  with  even  a 
new  motive  to  glory.  Remember,  his  shade  still 
hovers,  unexpiated,  among  us.  Ten  thousand 
ministerial  soldiers  would  not  suffice  to  com- 
pensate his  death.  Let  ancient  ties  be  no  restraint: 
foes  of  liberty  are  no  longer  the  brethren  of  free* 
men.  Give  edge  to  your  arms,  and  lay  them  not 
down,  till  tyranny  be  expelled  from  the  British 
empire,  or  America,  at  least,  become  the  real  seat 
of  liberty  and  happiness. 

"Approach  ye  also,  American  fathers  and  Ameri- 
can mothers;  come  hither,  and  contemplate  the 
first  fruits  of  tyranny:  behold  your  friend,  the 
defender  of  your  liberty,  the  honor,  the  hope  of 
your  country:  see  this  illustrious  hero,  pierced 
with  wounds,  and  bathed  in  his  own  blood.  But 
let  not  your  grief,  let  not  your  tears  be  steril.  Go, 
hasten  to  your  homes,  and  there  teach  your  chil- 
dren to  detest  the  deeds  of  tyranny;  lay  before  them 
the  horrid  scene  you  have  beheld:  let  their  hair 
stand  on  end;  let  their  eyes  sparkle  with  fire;  let 
resentment  kindle  e  -ery  feature;  let  their  lips  vent 
threats  and  indignation:  then — then — put  arms  into 
their  hands,  send  them  to  battle,  and  let  your  last 
injunction  be,  to  return  victorious,  or  to  die,  like 
Warren,  in  the  arms  of  liberty  and  of  glory! 

"And  ye  generations  of  the  future,  you  will  often 
look  back  to  this  memorable  epoch.  You  will 
transfer  the  names  of  traitors  and  of  rebels  from 
the  faithful  people  of  America,  to  those  who  have 
merited  them.  Your  eyes  will  penetrate  all  the 
iniquity  of  this  scheme  of  despotism,  recently 
plotted  by  the  British  government.  You  will  see 
good  kings  misled  by  perfidious  ministers,  and 
virtuous  ministers  by  perfidious  kings.    You  will 


taining,  in  themselves,  the  best  portrait  of  the 
father  of  his  country,  drawn  by  himself,  that 
we  had  the  power^Pfffer — though  in  detached 
parts,  they  must  needs  be  familiar  to  the  Ame« 
rican  people. 

The  articles  are — 

1.  Washington's  acceptance  of  the  command  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  June  16,  1775. 

2., his  letter  to  the  president  of  congress  Sept. 
24,1776. 

3   His  general  orders  to  the  army,  April  18, 17S3. 

4.  His  circular  to  the  governors  of  the  several 
states— June  18,  1783. 

5.  On  resigning  his  commission  to  congress,  as- 
sembled at  Annapolis,  1783. 

6.  His  speech  to  the  first  congress,  under  the 
constitution,  April  30,  1789. 

To  whieh  we  might  have  added  his  farewell  ad- 
dress on  retiring  from  the  presidency,  but  that 
is  in  the  hands  of  every  body;  and  it  does  not 
properly  come  within  the  scope  of  the  contents 
of  this  volume.  Editor. 

Speech  of  gen.  Washington  to  congress  on  accepting 
his  commission,  June  15th,  1775. 
Mr.  President — Though  I  am  truly  sensible  of 
the  high  honor  done  me,  in  this  appointment,  yet  I 
feel  great  distress,  from  a  consciousness  that  my 
abilities  and  military  experience  may  not  be  equal 
to  the  extensive  and  important  trust:  However,  as 
the  congrpss  desire  it,  I  will  enter  upon  the  mo- 
mentous duty,  and  exert  every  power  I  possess  in 
their  service,  and  for  support  of  the  glorious  cause. 
I  beg  they  will  aecept  my  most  cordial  thanks  for 
this  distinguished  testimony  of  their  approbation. 

"But,  lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen, 
unfavorable  to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  re- 
membered, by  every  gentleman  in  the  room,  that 


1,  this  day,  declare  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  I 
perceive  that  if  at  first  the  sovereigns  of  Great  t  ,             ...            ,_  .   . 

'  .do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the  command  I  am. 

Britain  shed  tears  in  commanding  their  subjects 

to  accept  atrocious  laws,  they  soon  gave  them- 
selves up  to  joy  in  the  midst  of  murder,  expect- 
ing to  see  a  whole  continent  drenched  in  the  blood 
of  freemen.  O,  save  the  human  race  from  the  last 
outrage?,  and  render  a  noble  justice  to  the  Ameri- 


honored  with. 

"As  to  pay,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  con- 
gress, that,  as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could 
have  tempted  me  to  accept  this  arduous  employ- 
ment, at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and  hap- 


can  colonies.     Recall  to  life  the  ancient  Roman  and  piness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  from  it. 


British  eloquence;  and  be  not  niggardly  of  merited 
praises  towards  those  who  have  bequeathed  you 
liberty.  It  costs  us  floods  of  gold  and  of  blood;  it 
costs  us,  alas!  the  life  of  Warren." 


Commander  in  chief — Washington. 

It  seemed  right  that  we  should  collect  the  follow- 
ing articles,  and  present  them  together,  as  con- 


I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses.  Those,, 
I  doubt  not,  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I 
desire." 


To  John  Hancock,  esq.  president  of  congress. 

Colonel  Morns' s  on  the  Heights  of  Hxrlem, 
Sept.  24th,  1776. 
Sih— From  the  hours  allotted  to  sleep,  I  will 
borrow  &  few  moments  to  convey  my  thoughts}  on 
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sundry  important  matters,  to  congress.  I  shall 
offer  them  with  the  sincerity  which  ought  to  cha- 
racterize the  man  of  candour,  and  with  the  free- 
dom which  may  be  used  in  giving  useful  informa- 
tion, without  incurring  the  imputation  of  presump- 
tion. 

We  are  now,  as  it  were,  upon  the  eve  of  another 
dissolution  of  our  army.  The  remembrance  of  the 
difficulties  which  happened  upon  the  occasion  last 
year,  the  consequences  which  might  have  followed 
the  change,  if  proper  advantages  had  been  taken 
by  the  enemy,  added  to  a  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
sent temper  and  situation  of  the  troops,  reflect  but 
a  very  gloomy  prospect  upon  the  appearance  of 
things  now,  and  satisfy  me  beyond  the  possibility 
of  dowbt,  that,  unless  some  speedy  and  effectual 
measures  are  adopted  by  congress,  our  cause  will 
be  lost. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expect,  that  any,  or  more  than 
a  trifling  part  of  this  army  will  again  engage  in 
the  service  on  the  encouragement  offered  by  con- 
gress. When  men  find  that  their  townsmen  and 
companions  are  receiving  twenty,  thirty,  and  more, 
dollars  for  a  few  months'  service  (which  is  truly 
the  case)  it  cannot  je  expected,  without  using 
compulsion.;  and  to  force  them  into  the  service, 
would  answer  no  valuable  purpose.  When  men 
are  irritated,  and  the  passions  inflamed,  they  fly 
hastily  and  cheerfully  to  arms:  but  after  the  first 
emotions  are  ovei»,  a  soldier  reasoned  with  upon 
the  goodness  of  the  cause  he  is  engaged  in,  and 
the  inestimable  rights  he  is  contending  for,  hears 
you  with  patience,  and  acknowledges  the  truth  of 
your  observation,  but  adds,  that  it  is  of  no  more 
importance  to  him  than  others.  The  officer  makes 
you  the  samereply,  with  this  further  remark,  that 
Siis  pay  will  not  support  him,  and  he  cannot  ruin 
himself  and  family-to  serve  his  country,  when  every 
member  of  the  community  is  equally  interested  and 
benefited  by  his  labors. 

It  becomes  evidently  clear  then,  that,  as  this 
contest  is  not  likely  to  be  the  work  of  a  day;  as 
the  war  must  be  carried  on  systematically;  and  to 
do  it  you  must  have  good  officers;  there  are,  in  my 
judgment,  no  other  possible  means  to  obtain  them, 
but  by  establishing  your  army  upon  a  permanent 
footing,  and  giving  your  officers  good  pay.  This 
will  induce  gentlemen,  and  men  of  character,  to 
engage:  and,  till  the  bulk  of  your  officers  are  com 
posed  of  such  persons  as  are  actuated  by  princi 
pies  of  honor  and  a  spirit  of  enterprize,  you  have 
Jittle  to  expect  from  them.    They  ought  to  have 


such  allowances  as  will  enable  them  to  live  like, 
and  support  the  characters  of,  gentlemen.  Besides, 
something  is  due  to  the  man  who  puts  his  life  in 
your  hands,  hazards  his  health,  and  forsakes  the 
sweets  of  domestic  enjoyment.  Why  a  captain  in 
the  continental  service  should  receive  no  more 
than  five  shillings  currency  per  day,  for  perform- 
ing the  same  duties  that  an  officer  of  the  same 
tank  in  the  British  service  receives  ten  shilling* 
sterling  for,  I  never  could  conceive,  especially- 
when  the  latter  is  provided  with  every  necessary 
he  requires,  upon  the  best  terms,  and  the  former 
can  scarcely  procure  them  at  any  rate.  There  is 
nothing  that  gives  a  man  consequence,  and  renders 
him  fit  for  command,  lik<=  a  support  that  renders 
him  independent  of  every  body  but  the  state  he 
serves. 

With  respect  to  the  men,  nothing  but  a  good 
bounty  can  obtain  them  upon  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment; and  for  no  shorter  time  than  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  ought  they  to  be  engaged,  as 
facts  incontestibly  prove  that  the  difficulty  and 
cost  of  enlistments  increase  with  time.  When  the 
army  was  first  at  Cambridge,  I  am  persuaded  the 
men  might  have  been  got,  without  a  bounty,  for 
the  war.  After  this,  they  began  to  see  that  the 
contest  was  not  likely  to  end  so  speedily  as  was 
imagined,  and  to  feel  their  consequence  by  remark- 
ing, that,  to  get  in  the  militia  in  the  course  of  the 
last  year,  many  towns  were  induced  to  give  them 
a  bounty. 

Foreseeing  the  evils  resulting  from  this,  and  the 
destructive  consequences  which  unavoidably  would 
follow  short  enlistments,  I  took  the  liberty,  in  a 
long  letter,  (date  not  recollected,  as  my  letter  book 
is  not  here)  to  recommend  the  enlistments  for  and 
during  the  war,  assigning  such  reasons  for  it  as 
experiencehas  since  convinced  me  were  well  found- 
ed. At  that  time, twenty  dollars  would,  lam  per- 
suaded, have  engaged  the  men  for  this  term.  But 
it  will  not  do  to  look  back:  and,  if  the  present  op- 
portunity is  slipped,  I  am  persuaded  that  twelve 
months  more  will  increase  our  difficulties  fourfold. 
T  shall  therefore  take  the  freedom  of  givino-  it  as 
rny  opinion,  that  a  good  bounty  be  immediately 
offered,  aided  by  the  proffer  at  least  a  hundred,  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  and  a  suit  of  clothes 
and  blanket,  to  each  non-commissioned  officer  and 
soldier;  as  1  !iave  good  authority  for  saying,  that, 
however  high  the  men's  pay  may  appear,  it  is  barely 
sufficient,  in  the  present  scarcity  and  dearness  of 
all  kinds  of  goods,  to  keep  them  in  clothes,  muqb. 
less  afford  support  to  their  families. 
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If  this  encouragement  then  is  given  to  the  men,  (ject  to  them,  and  therefore  take  liberties  which  the 
and   such  pay  allowed  the  officers  as  will  induce  soldier  is  punished  for.     This   creates  jealousy: 


gentlemen  of  character  and  liberal  sentiments  to 
engage,  and  proper  care  and  precaution  used  in 
the  nomination  (having  more  regard  to  the  cha  - 
racters  of  persons  than  the  number  of  men  they 
can  enlist)  we  should,  hi  a  little  time,  have  an  army 
able  to  cope  with  any  that  can  be  opposed  to  it, 
as  there  are  excellent  materials  to  form  one.  But 
while  the  only  merit  an  officer  possesses,  is  his  abi- 
lity to  raise  men;  while  those  men  consider  and 
treat  him  as  an  equal,  and,  in  the  character  of  an 
officer,  regard  him  no  more  than  a  broom-slick, 
being  mixed  together  as  one  common  herd,  no  or- 
der nor  discipline  can  prevail;  nor  will  the  officer 
ever  meet  with  that  respect  which  is  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  due  subordination. 

To  pl-ice  any  dependence  upon  militia  is  as- 
suredly resting  upon  a  broken  staff":  men  just 
dragged  from  the  tender  scenes  of  domestic  life; 
unaccustomed  to  the  din  of  arms;  totally  unac- 
quainted with  every  kind  of  military  skill;  which, 
being  followed  by  a  want  of  confidence  in  them- 
selves, when  opposed  to  troops  regularly  trained, 
disciplined,  and  appointed;  superior  in  knowledge 
and  superior  in  arms,  makes  them  timid  and  ready 


jealousy  begets  dissatisfaction;  and  these,  by  de- 
grees, ripen  into  mutiny,  keeping  the  whole  army 
in  a  confused  and  disordered  state;  rendering  the 
time  of  those  who  wish  to  see  regularity  and  good 
order  prevail,  more  unhappy  than  words  can  de- 
scribe. Besides  this,  such  repeated  changes  take 
place,  that  all  arrangement  is  set  at  nought,  and 
the  constant  fluctuation  of  things  deranges  every 
plan  as  fast  as  adopted. 

These,  sir,  congress  may  be  assured,  are  but  a 
small  part  of  the  inconveniences  which  might  be 
enumerated,  and  attributed  to  militia:  but  there  is 
one  that  merits  particular  attention,  and  that  is  the 
expense.  Certain  I  am,  that  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  keep  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  in  constant 
pay,  than  to  depend  upon  half  the  number,  and 
supply  the  other  half  occasionally  by  militia.  The 
time  the  latter  are  in  pay,  before  and  after  they 
are  in  camp,  assembling  and  marching;  the  waste 
of  ammunition,  the  consumption  of  stores,  which, 
in  spite  of  every  resolution  or  requisition  of  con- 
gress, they  must  be  furnished  with,  or  sent  home, 
added  to  other  incidental  expenses  consequent 
upon  their  coming  and  conduct  in  camp,  surpasses 


to  fly  from  their  own  shadows.  Besides,  the  sud-  jail  idea,  and  destroys  every  kind  of  regularity  and 
den  change  in  their  manner  of  living,  particularly  |  economy  which  you  could  establish  among  fixed 
in  their  lodging,  brings  on  sickness  in  many,  impa- 1  and  settled  troops,  and  will,  in  my  opinion,  prove, 


tience  in  all;  and  such  an  unconquerable  desire  of 
returning  to  their  respective  homes,  that  it  not 
only  produces  shameful  and  scandalous  desertions 
among  themselves,  but  infuses  the  like  spirit  into 
others. 

Again;  men  accustomed  to  unbounded  freedom 
and  no  control,  cannot  brook  the  restraint  which  is 
indispensably  necessary  to  the  good  order  and  go- 
vernment of  an  army;  without  which,  licentiousness 
and  every  kind  of  disorder  triumphantly  reign. 
To  bring  men  to  a  proper  degree  of  subordination 
is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  a  month,  or  even  a  year: 
and,  unhappily  for  us  and  the  cause  we  are  en- 
gaged in,  the  little  discipline  I  have  been  laboring 
to  establish  in  the  army  under  my  immediate  com- 
mand, is  in  a  manner  done  away,  by  having  such  a 
mixture  of  troops  as  have  been  called  together 
within  these  few  months. 

Relaxed  and  unfit  as  our  rules  and  regulations 
of  war  are,  for  the  government  of  an  army,  the  mi- 
litia (those  properly  so  called;  for  of  these  we  have 
two  sorts,  the  six  months'  men,  and  those  sent  in 
as  a  temporary  aid)  do  not  think  themselves  sub- 


if  the  scheme  is  adhered  to,  the  ruin  of  our  cause. 

The  jealousies  of  a  standing  army,  and  the  evil* 
to  be  apprehended  from  one,  are  remote,  and,  in 
my  judgment,  situated  and  circumstanced  as  we 
are,  not  at  all  to  be  dreaded:  but  the  consequence 
of  wanting  one,  according  to  my  ideas,  formed 
from  the  present  view  of  things,  is  certain  and  ine- 
vitable ruin.  For,  if  I  was  called  upon  to  declare^ 
upon  o?th,  whether  the  militia  have  been  mostser* 
viceable  or  hurtful,  upon  the  whole,  I  should  sub- 
scribe to  the  latter.  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  howe- 
ver, to  arraign  the  conduct  of  congress;  in  so  do- 
ing 1  should  equally  condemn  my  own  measures, 
if  I  did  not  my  judgment:  but  experience,  which 
is  the  best  criterion  to  work  by,  so  fully,  clearly, 
and  decisively  reprobates  the  practice  of  trusting 
to  militia,  that  no  man,  who  regards  order,  regu- 
larity and  economy,  or  who  has  any  regard  for  his 
own  honor,  character,  or  peace  of  mind,  will  risk 
them  upon  this  issue. 

An  army  formed  of  good  officers  moves  like 
clock-work:  but  there  is  no  situation  upon  earth 
less  enviable  nor  more  distressing  than  that  p«r 
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son's  who  is  at  the  head  of  troops  who  are  regard- [would  be  ingratitude  not  to  rejoice;  it  would  be 
less  of  order  and  discipline,  and  who  are  unpro-  insensibility  not  to  participate  in  the  general  feli. 
vided  with  almost  every  necessary.  In  a  word,  the   city. 


The  commander  in  chief,  f.\r  from  endeavoring 
to  stifle  the  feelings  of  joy  in  his  own  bosom,  of- 
fers his  mostcordi.il  congratulations  on  the  occa- 
sion to  all  the  officers  of  every  denomination;  to 
all  the  troops  of  the  United  States  in  general;  and 
in  particular  to  those  gdlant  and  persevering  men 
who  had  resolved  to  defend  the  rights  of  their  in- 
vaded country,  so  long  as  the  war  should  continue. 
For  these  are  men  who  ought  to  be  considered  as 
the  pride  and  boast  of  the  American  army;  and 
who,  crowned  with  we'll  earned  laurels,  may  soon 
withdraw  from  the  field  of  glory  to  the  more  tran- 
quil walks  of  civil  life.     While  the  commander  in 


difficulties  which  have  forever  surrounded  me, 
since  T  have  been  in  the  service,  and  kept  my  mind 
constantly  upon  the  stretch;  the  wounds  which  my 
feelings,  as  an  officer,  have  received  by  a  thousand 
things  which  have  hsppencd  contrary  to  my  ex- 
pectations and  wishes;  added  to  a  consciousness 
of  my  inability  to  govern  an  army  composed  of 
such  discordant  parts,  and  under  such  a  variety  of 
intricate  and  perplexing  circumstances,  induce,  not 
only  a  belief,  but  a  thorough  conviction  in  my  mind, 
that  it  will  be  impossible,  unless  there  is  a  tho- 
rough change  in  our  military  system,  for  me  to 
conduct  matters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  satis- 
faction to  the  public,  which  is  all  the  recompense  j  chief  recollects  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  scenes 
I  aim  at,  or  ever  wished  for.  |  through  which  we  have  past,  wiih  a  mixture  of 
Before  I  conch.de,  I  must  apologize  for  the  li-  j  P^asure,  astonishment,  and  gratitude,  while  he 
berties  taken  in  this  letter,  and  for  the  blots  and  contemplates  the  prospects  before  us  with/rapture, 
scratchings  therein,  not  having  time  to  give  it  more  | he  cannot  h-  lP  wisl'»ng  *»*»*  ■»  ^  brave,  of  wiiat- 
correctly.  With  truth  lean  add,  that,  with  every  ever  condition  they  may  be,  who  have  shared  the 
sentiment  of  respect  and  esteem,  I  am  your's  and  toils  and  dangers  of  effec ling  this  glorious  revolu- 
the  congress'  most  obedient,  fcc  I tion;  of  '"cuing  millions  from  the  hand  of  oppres- 
GEO.  WASHINGTON,  j  slon>  anti  °f  laying  the  found  at  ian  of  a  great  em- 
I  pire,  might  be  impressed  with  a  proper  idea  of  the 

General  orders  issued  by  general  ll'ashington,  to  thc^S^*  P*«*  they  have  been  called  to  act,  under 

i  the  smiUs  of  Providence,  on  thq  sta^e  of  human 

Head  Quarters,  Chatham,  April  18//,,  1783.  I  alfars>  fo'-  baPP*  t,lrice  h»PP> !  shM  iheV  k*  P">- 
The  commander  in  chief  orders  the  cessation  of  j  nouncedhereafter,  who  have  contributed  any  thmg, 
hostilities  between  the  United  States  of  America  v 
and  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  publicly  pro- 
claimed to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock,  at  the  new 
building:  and  that  the  proclamation  which  will  be 
communicated  herewith,  be  read  to-morrow  even 
ing  at  the  head  of  every  regiment  and  corps  of  the 
army;  after  which  the  chaplains,  with  the  several 
brigades,  will  render  thanks  to  the  Almighty  God 
for  all  his  mercies,  particularly  for  his  over  ruling 
the  wrath  of  man  to  his  own  glory,  and  causing  the 
rage  of  war  to  cease  among  the  nations. 


Although  the  proclamation  before  alluded  to,  ex- 
tends only  to  the  prohibition  of  hostilities,  and  not 
to  the  annunciation  of  a  general  peace,  yet  it  must 
afford  the  most  rational  and  sincere  satisfaction 


ing  this  stupendous  fabric  of  freedom  and  empire, 
on  the  broad  basis  of  independency;  who  have  as- 
sisted in  protecting  the  rights  of  human  nature, 
and  established  an  asylum  for  the  poor  and  oppres- 
sed of  all  nations  and  religions.  The  glorious  task 
for  which  we  first  flew  to  arms  being  accomplish, 
ed — the  liberties  of  our  country  being  fully  ac- 
knowledged and  firmly  secured  by  the  smiies  of 
heaven  on  the  purity  of  our  cause;  and  the  honest 
exertions  of  a  feeble  people,  determined  to  be  free, 
igatHSl  a  powerful  nation  disposed  to  oppress  them; 
and  the  character  of  those  who  have  persevered, 
through  every  extremity  of  hardship,  suffering  and 
danger,  being  immortalized  by  the  illustrious  ap- 
pellation of  the  patriot  army — nothing  now  remains 


to  every  benevolent  mind,  as  it   puts  a  period  to  |  but  for  the  actors  of  this  mighty  scene  to  preserve  a 

a  long  and  doubtful  contest,  stops  the  effusion  of  j  perfect  unvarying  consistency  of  character  through 

human  blood,  opens  the  prospect  to  a  more  splen-   >  he  very  last  act,  to  close  the  drmit  with  applause; 

did  scene,  and,  like  another  morning  star,  promises   and  to  retire  from   the   military  theatre  with   the 

the  approach  of  brighter  day  than  hath   hitherto  same  approbation,  of  angels  and  men,  which  have 

illuminated  the  western  hemisphere.     On  such  a   crowned  all  their  former  virtuous   actions.     For 

happy  day,  which  is  the  harbinger  of  peace,  a  day   this  purpose  no  disorder  or  licentiousness  must  be 

which  completes   the  eighth   year  of  the  war,  it   tolerated.     Every  considerate  and  well  disposed 
■ 45. 
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soldier  must  remember  it  will  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  wait  with  patience  until  peace  shall  be  de- 
clared, or  congress  shall  be  enabled  to  take  pro- 
per measures  for  the  security  of  the  public  stores, 
&c.  As  soon  as  thtse  arrangements  shall  be  made, 
the  general  is  confident,  there  will  be  no  delay  in 
discharging,  with  every  mark  of  distinction  and 
honor,  all  the  men  enlisted  for  the  war,  who  will 
then  have  faithfully  performed  their  engagements 
with  the  public.  The  general  has  already  inte- 
rested himself  in  their  behalf,  and  he  thinks  he 
need  not  repeat,  the  assurance  of  his  disposition  to 
be  useful  to  them  on  the  present,  and  every  other 
proper  occasion.  In  the  mean  tirm;,  he  is  deter- 
mined that  no  military  neglects  or  excesses  shall 
go  unpunished,  while  he  retains  the  command  of 
the  army. 

The  adjutint-general  will  have  such  working 
parties  detached,  to  assist  in  making  the  prepara- 
tions for  a  general  rejoicing,  as  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  army  shall  call  for;  and  the  quarter-master 
general  will,  without  delay,  procure  such  a  number 
of  dischyges  to  be  printed  as  will  be  sufficient  for 
all  the  men  enlisted  for  the  war — he  will  please  to 
apply  to  head  quarters  for  the  form.  An  extra  ra- 
tion of  liquor  to  be  issued  to  every  man  to-morrow 
to  drink  "Perpetual  peace  and  happiness  to  the 
United  States  of  America." 

General  lfas!ungton,s  circular  letter  to  the  governor 
of  each  of  the  states,  dated 
Head  Quarters,  J\'eivbvrgh,  June  18,  1783. 
"Sin — The  object  for  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
faoid  an  appointment  in  the  service  of  my  country, 
being  accomplished,  I  am  now  preparing  to  resign 
it  into  the  hand  of  congress,  and  return  to  that  do- 
mestic retirement,  which,  it  is  well  known,  I  left 
with  the  greatest  reluctance;  a  retirement  for  which 
I  have  never  ceased  to  sigh  through  a  long  and 
painful  absence,  in  which,  (remote  from  the  noise 
and  trouble  of  the  world,)  I  meditate  to  pass  thej 
remainder  of  life,  in  a  state  of  undisturbed  repose;  { 
but,  before  I  carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  I 
think  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  make  this  my 
last  official  communication,  to  congratulate  you  or. 
the  glorious  events  which  heaven  has  been  pleased 
to  produce  in  our  favor;  to  offer  my  sentiments  re- 
specting some  important  subjects,  which  appear 
to  me  to  be  intimately  connected  with  the  tran- 
quility of  the  United  States;  to  take  my  leave  of 
your  excellency  as  a  public  character;  and  to  give 
my  final  blessing  to  that  country,.in  whose  service 
I  have  spent  the  prime  of  my  life;  for  whose  sake 
i  have  consumed  so  many  anxious  days  and  watch- 


[fill  nights,  and  whose  happiness,  being  extreme^' 
j  dear  to  me,  will  always  constitute  no  inconsidera- 
i  ble  part  of  my  own. 

"Impressed  with  the  liveliest  sensibility  on  this 
pleasing  occasion,  I  will  claim  t'.ie  indulgence  of 
dilating  the  more  copiously  on  the  subject  of  our 
mutual  fplicitation.  "When  we  consider  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  prize  we  contended  for,  the  doub'ful 
nature  of  the  contest,  and  the  favorable  manner  in 
which  it  has  terminated,  we  shall  find  the  greatest 
possible  reason  for  gratitude  and  rejoicing.  This 
is  a  theme  that  will  afford  infinite  delight  to  every 
benevolent  and  liberal  mind,  whether  the  event  in 
contemplation  be  considered  as  a  source  of  pre- 
sent enjoyment,  or  the  parent  of  future  happiness; 
and  we  shall  have  equal  occasion  to  felicitate  our- 
selves on  the  lot  which  Providence  has  assigned 
us,  whether  we  view  It  in  a  natural,  a  political,  or 
moral  point  of  light. 

"The  citizens  of  America,  placed  in  the  most  en- 
viable condition,  as  the  sole  lords  and  proprietors 
of  a  vast  tract  of  continent,  comprehending  all  the 
various  soils  and  climates  of  the  world,  and  abound- 
ing with  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of 
life,  are  now,  by  the  late  satisfactory  pacification, 
acknowledged  to  be  possessed  of  absolute  freedom, 
and  independency,  they  are  from  this  period  to  be 
considered  as  the  actors  on  a  most  conspicuous 
theatre,  which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  designed  by 
Providence  for  the  display  of  human  greatness  and 
felicity.  Here  they  are  not  only  surrounded  with 
every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  the  completion 
of  private  and  domestic  enjoyment,  but  heaven  has 
crowned  all  its  other  blessings,  by  giving  a  surer 
opportunity  for  political  happiness,  than  any  other 
nation  has  ever  been  favored  with.  Nothing  can 
illustrate  these  observations  more  forcibly  than  a 
recollection  of  the  happy  conjuncture  of  times  and 
circumstances,  under  which  our  republic  assumed 
its  rank  among  the  nations. — The  foundation  of  our 
empire  was  not  laid  in  a  gloomy  age  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  but  at  an  epocha  when  the  rights 
of  mankind  were  better  understood  and  more  clear- 
ly r'.efined,  than  at  any  former  period.  Researches 
of  the  human  mind  after  social  happiness  have 
been  carried  to  a  great  extent;  the  treasures  of 
knowledge  acquired  by  the  labors  of  philosophers, 
sages,  and  legislators,  through  a  long  succession 
of  years,  are  laid  open  for  us,  and  their  collected 
wisdom  may  be  happily  applied  in  the  establish- 
ment of  our  forms  of  government.  The  free  cul- 
tivation of  letters,  the  unbounded  extension  of 
commerce,  the  progressive  refinement  of  manners, 
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the  growing  liberality  of  sentiment,  and,  above  all,  jsooner  or. later,  convince  my  countrymen,  that  I 
the  pure  and  benign  light  of  revelat ion,  have  had  i  could  have  no  sinister  views  in  delivering,  with 
a  meliorating  influence  on  mankind,  and  increased  so  little  reserve,  the  opinion  contained  in  this  ad- 
the  blessings   of  society.     At  this  auspicious  pe-,  dress, 

rfodj  the  United  Slates  came  into  existence  as  a|  „There  „,c  four  tftings  which>  T  humbly  con* 
nation;  and  if  their  citizens  should  not  be  com-l  .e;ve)  are  essentiai  to  the  weil  being,  T  may  even 
pletely  free  and  happy,  the  fault  will  be  entirely  LentuJe  to  say,  to  the  existence  of  the  UrriteuSSates, 
their  own.  ja3  an  independent  power. 

"Such  is  our  situation,  and  such  are  our  pros 
pects.  But  notwithstanding  the  cup  of  blessing  is 
thus  reached  out  to  us;  notwithstanding  happiness 


"1st.  An  indissoluble  union  of  the  states  under 
one  federal  head. 


'2dly.  A  sacred  regard  to  public  justice. 


is  ours,  if  we  have  a  disposition  to  seize  the  occa- 
sion, and  make  it  our  own,  yet  it  appears  to  me 
there  is  an  option  still  left  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  whether  they  will  be  respectable  and 
prosperous,  or  contemptible  and  miserable  as  a 
nation.  This  is  the  time  of  their  political  proba- 
tion: this  is  the  moment  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole! 

, ,  ,  1,'        ....  .    1,   '  "'.  i  prejudices  and  policies;  to  make  those  mutual  con- 

world  are  turned  upon  them:  this  is  the  time  to  '     J  ' 

,  .  ,.  .  .    _.    .  ,    .  r  i  cessions  which  are  requisite  to  the  general  prospe- 

establish  or  ruin  their  national  character  lorever:  I  ?  °.  .     . 

jrity;  and,  in  some  instances,  to   sacrifice  their  m- 


"3dly.  The  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establish- 
ment.   And, 

"4thly.  The  prevalence  of  that  pacific  and  friend- 
ly disposition  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  which  will  induce  them  to  forget  their  local 


this  is  the  favorable  moment  to  give  such  a  tone  to  I 
the  federal  government,  as  will  enable  it  to  answer 
the  ends  of  its  institution;  or,  this  maybe  the  ill- 
fated  moment  for  relaxing  the  powers  of  the  union, 
annihilating  the  cement  of  the  confederation,  and 


dividual  advantages  to   the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity. 

"These  are  the  pillars  on  which  the  glorious  fa- 
bric of  our  independency   and  national  character 


exposing  us  to  become  the  sport  of  European  po-  must  be  supported.     Liberty   is  the    basis — and 
iitics,  which  may  play  one  state  against  another,  to  I  whoever  would  dare  to  sap  the  found  lion,  or  over- 


prevent  their  growing  importance,  and  to  serve 
their  own  interested  purposes.  For,  according  to 
the  system  of  policy  the  states  shall  adopt  at  this 
moment,  they  will  stand  or  fall;  and,  by  their  con- 
firmation or  lapse,  it  is  yet  to  be  decided,  whe- 
ther the  revolution  must  ultimately  be  considered 
as  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  not  to  the  present  age 
alone,  for  with  our  fate  will  the  :destiny  of  unborn 
millions  be  involved. 

"With  this  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the 
present  crisis,  silence  ia  me  would  be  a  crime;  I 
will  therefore  speak  to  your  excellency  the  lan- 
guage of  freedom  and  sincerity,  without  disguise. 
I  am  aware,  however,  those  who  differ  from  me  in 


turn  the  structure,  under  whatever  specious  pre- 
text he  may  attempt  it,  will  merit  the  bitterest 
execration,  and  the  severest  punishment,  which  can 
be  inflicted  by  his  injured  country. 

"On  the  three  first  articles  I  will  make  a  few 
observations,  leaving  the  last  to  the  good  sense 
and  serious  consideration  of  those  immediately 
concerned. 

"Under  the  first  head,  although  it  may  not  be 
necessary  or  proper  for  me  in  this  place  to  eater 
into  a  particular  disquisition  of  the  principles  of 
the  union,  and  to  take  up  the  great  question  which 
has  been  frequently  agitated,  whether  it  be  expe- 
political  sentiments  may,  perhaps,  remark,  I  amjdientand  requisite  for  the  states  to  delegate  a 
stepping  out  of  the  proper  line  of  my  duty;  and  [larger  proportion  of  power  to  congress,  or  not;  yet 
they  may  probably  ascribe  to  arrogance  or  ostenta- 1  it  will  be  a  part  of  my  duty,  and  that  of  every  true 
tion,  what  I  know  is  alone  the  result  of  the  purest  patriot,  to  assert,  without  reserve,  and  to  insist  up  - 
intention.  But  the  rectitude  of  my  own  heart,  Ion  the  following  positions: — That,  unless  the  states 
which  disdains  such  up  worthy  motives;  the  psrt  ij  will  suffer  congress  to  exercise  those  prerogatives 
have  hitherto  acted  in  life;  the  determination  II  they  are  undoubtedly  invested  with  by  the  con- 
have  formed  of  not  taking  any  share. in  public  bu-j  stitution,  every  thing  must  very  rapidly  tend  t> 
siness  hereafter,  the  ardent  desire  I  feel,  and  shall  I  anarchy  and  confusion:  That  it  is  indispensable 
continue  to  manifest,  of  quietly  enjoying  in  private  to  the  happiness  of  the  individual  statrs,  that  there 
life,  after  all  the  toils  of  war,  the  benefits  of  a  wisel  should  be  lodged,  somewhere,  a  supreme  powfejp 
and  liberal   government,   will,  I  fuller   myself,'  to  regulate  and  govern  the  general  concerns  of  tns 
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confederated  republic,  without  which  the  union 
cannot  be  of  long  duration:  That  there  must  be 
a  faithful  and  pointed  compliance  on  the  part  of 
every  state  with  the  late  proposals  and  demands 
of  congress,  or  the  most  fatal  consequences  will 
ensue:  That  whatever  measures  have  a  tendency 
to  dissolve  the  union,  or  contribute  to  violate  or 
lessen  the  sovereign  authority,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  hostile  to  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  America,  and  the  authors  of  them  treated  ac- 
cordingly. And,  lastly,  that,  unless  we  can  be 
enabled  by  the  concurrence  of  the  stales  topartici 
pate  of  the  fruits  of  the  revolution,  and  enjoy  the 
essential  benefits  of  civil  society,  under  a  form  of 
government  so  free  and  uncorrupted,  so  happily 
guarded  against  the  danger  of  oppression,  as  has 
been  devised  and  adopted  by  the  articles  of  con- 
federation, it  will  be  a  subject  of  regret,  that  so 
much  blood  and  treasure  have  been  lavished  for 
no  purpose;  that  so  many  sufferings  have  been 
encountered  without  a  compensation,  and  that  so 
many  sacrifices  have  been  made  in  vain.  Many 
other  considerations  might  here  he  adduced  to 
fr.ove,  that,  without  an  entire  conformity  to  the 
spirit  of  the  union,  we  cannot  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent power.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose to  mention  but  one  or  two,  which  seem  to 
nie  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  only  in  our 
united  character  as  an  empire,  that  our  indepen 
dence  is  acknowledged,  that  our  power  can  be 
regarded,  or  our  credit  supported  among  foreign 
nations.  The  treaties  of  the  European  powers 
with  the  United  States  of  America,  will  have  no 
validity  on  a  dissolution  of  the  union.  Ws  shall 
be  left  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature;  or  we  may  find, 
by  our  own  unhappy  experience,  that  there  is  a 
natural  and  necessary  progression  from  the  ex 
treme  of  anarchy  to  the  extreme  of  tyranny;  and 
that  arbitrary  power  is  most  easily  established  on 
the  ruins  of  liberty,  abused  to  licentiousness. 

••As  to  the  second  article,  which  respects  the 
performance  of  public  justice,  congress  have,  in 
their  late  address  to  the  United  States,  almost 
exhausted  the  subject;  they  have  explained  their 
ideas  so  fully,  and  have  enforced  the  obligations 
the  states  are  under  to  render  complete  justice  to 
ail  the  public  creditors,  with  so  much  dignity  and 
energy,  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  real  friend  to  the 
Lonor  t.!;d  independency  of  America  can  hesitate 
a  single  moment  respecting  the  propriety  of  com- 
plying whh  the  just  and  honorable  measures  pro- 
posed. If  their  arguments  do  not  produce  con- 
viction, I  know  of  nothing  that  will  have  greater 
jnSueiice,  especially  vLea  v.e  reflect  that  the  sys 


tern  referred  to,  being  the  result  of  the  collected 
wisdom  of  the  continent,  must  be  esteemed,  if 
not  perfect,  certainly  the  least  objectionable,  of 
any  that  could  be  devised;  and  that,  if  it  should 
not  be  carried  into  immediate  execution,  a  na- 
tional bankruptcy,  with  all  its  deplorable  conse. 
qnences,  will  take  place  before  any  different  plan 
can  possibly  be  proposed  or  adopted;  so  pressing 
are  the  present  circumstances,  and  such  is  the 
alternative  now  offered  to  the  states. 

"The  ability  of  the  country  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  have  been  incurred  in  its  defence,  is 
not  to  be  doubted;  and  inclination,  I  flatter  my- 
self, will  not  be  wanting.  The  path  of  our  duty 
is  plain  before  us;  honesty  will  be  found,  on  every 
experiment,  to  be  the  best  and  only  true  policy. 
Let  us  then,  as  a  nation,  be  just;  let  us  fulfil  the 
public  contracts  which  congress  had  undoubtedly 
a  right  to  make  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
war,  with  the  same  good  faith  we  suppose  our- 
selves bound  to  perform  our  private  engage- 
ments. In  the  mean  time,  let  an  attention  to  the 
cheerful  performance  of  their  proper  business,  as 
individuals,  and  as  members  of  society,  be  earnestly 
inculcated  on  the  citizens  of  America;  then  will 
they  strengthen  the  bands  of  government,  and  be 
happy  under  its  protection.  Every  one  will  reap 
the  fruit  of  his  labors:  everyone  will  enj  ;y  his 
own  acquisitions,  without  molestation  and  without 
danger. 

"In  this  state  of  absolute  freedom  and  perfect 
security,  who  will  grudge  to  yield  a  very  little  of 
his  property  to  support  the  common  interests  of 
society,  and  ensure  the  protection  of  government? 
Who  does  not  remember  the  frequent  declara- 
tions at  the  commencement  of  the  war — that  we 
should  be  completely  satisfied  if,  at  the  expense 
of  one  half,  we  could  defend  the  remainder  of  our 
possessions?  Where  is  the  man  to  be  found,  who 
wishes  to  remain  in  debt,  for  the  defence  of  his 
own  person  and  property,  to  the  exertions,  the 
bravery,  and  the  blood  of  others,  without  making 
one  generous  effort  to  pny  the  debt  of  honor  and 
of  gratitude?  In  what  part  of  the  continent  shall 
we  find  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  who  would  not 
blush  to  stand  up  and  propose  measures  purposely 
calculated  to  rob  the  soldier  of  his  stipend,  and 
the  public  creditor  of  his  due?  And  were  it 
possible  that  such  a  flagrant  instance  of  injustice 
could  ever  happen,  would  it  not  excite  the  gene- 
ral indignation,  and  tend  to  bring  down  upon 
the  authors  of  such  measures  the  aggravated 
vengeance  of  Heaven?    If,  after  all,  a  spirit  of 
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of  their  hire,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  it  was  the 
price  of  their  blood,  and  of  your  independency.  It 
is  therefore  more  than  a  common  debt;  it  is  a 
debt  of  honor;  it  can  never  be  considered  as  a 
pension,  or  gratuity,  nor  cancelled  until  it  is  fairly 
discharged. 

"With  regard  to  the  distinction  between  officers 
and  soldiers,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  uniform  ex- 
perience of  every  nation  of  the  world,  combined 
with  our  own,  proves  the  utility  and  propriety  of 
the  discrimination.     Rewards,  in  proportion  to  the 
aid  the  public  draws  from  them,  are  unquestionably 
due  to  all  its  servants.     In  some  lines,  the  soldiers 
have,  perhaps,  generally,  had  as  ample  conpensa- 
tion  for  their  services,  by  the  large  bounties  which 
have  been  paid  them,  as  their  officer  will  receive 
in  the  proposed  commutation;  in  others,  if,  besides 
the  donation  of  land,  the  payment  of  arrearages  of 
clothing   and   wages,   (in   which    articles  all   the 
component  par's  of  the  army  must  be  put  upon 
the  s  .me  fooling,)  we  take  into  the  estimate  th* 
bounties  main  of  the  soldiers  have  received,  and 
the  gratuity  of  one  year's  full  pay,  which  is  pro- 
mised to  all,  possibly  their  situation,  (every  cir- 
cumstance   being  duly   considered,)    will   not   be 
deemed  less  eligible  than  that  of  the  officers. — 
Should  a  farther  reward,  however, be  judged  equit- 
able, I  will  venture  to  assert,  ho  man  will   enjoy 
greater  satisfaction  than  myself,  in  an  exemption 
from   taxes  for  a  limited  time,  (which  has   been 
petitioned  for   in  some   instances,)  or   any  other 
adequate   immunity  or  compensation    granted    to 
the  brave  defenders  of  their  country's  cause.     But 
neither  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  this  proposi- 
tion will,  in  any  manner,  affect,  much  less  militate 
against,  the  act  of  congress,  by  which  they  have 
offered  five  years'  full  pay,  in  lieu  of  the  half-pay 
for  life,  which  had  been  before  promised  to  the 
officers  of  the  army. 

"Before  1  conclude  the  subject  on  public  justice, 
I  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  obligations  this  coun- 
try is  under  to  that  meritorious  class  of  veterans, 
the  non-cominissioned  officers  and  privates,  who 
have  been  discharged  for  inability,  in  consequence 
of  the  resolution  of  congress,  of  the  23d  of  April, 
1782,  on  an  annual  pension  for  life.  Their  peculiar 
sufferings,  their  singular  merits  and  claims  to  that 
provision,  need  only  to  be  known,  to  interest  the 


disunion,  or  a  temper  of  obstinacy  and  perverse- 
ness  should  manifest  itself  in  any  of  the  states;  if 
such  an  ungracious  disposition  should  attempt  to 
frustrate  all  the  happy  effects  that  might  be  ex- 
pected to  flow  from  the  union;  if  there  should  be 
a  refusal  to  comply  with  requisitions  for  funds  to 
discharge  the  annual  interest  of  the  public  debts; 
and  if  that  refusal  should  revive  all  those  jealousies, 
and  produce  all  those  evils,  which  are  now  happily 
removed,  congress,  who  have  in  all  their  transac 
tions  shown  a  great  degree  of  magnanimity  and 
justice,  will  stand  justified  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  man!  and  that  state  alone,  which  puts  itself 
in  opposition  to  the  aggregate  wisdom  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  follows  such  mistaken  and  pernicious 
ccancils,  will  be  responsible  for  all  the  conse 
.qiences. 

"For  my  own  part,  conscious  of  having  acted, 
*hile  a  servant  of  the  public,  in  the  manner  I  con- 
ceived  best  suited  to  promote  the  real  interests 
of  my  country;  having,  in  consequence  of  my  rixed 
belief,  in  some  measure  pledged  myself  to  the 
army,  that  their  country  would  finally  do  them 
complete  and  ample  justice,  and  not  wishing  to 
conceal  any  instance  of  my  official  conduct  from 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
transmit  to  your  excellency  the  enclosed  collec- 
tion of  papers,  relative  to  the  half  pay  and  com- 
mutation granted  by  congress,  to  the  officers  of 
the  army.  From  these  communications  my  decided 
sentiment  will  be  clearly  comprehended,  together 
with  the  conclusive  reasons  which  induced  me,  at 
an  early  period,  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  this 
measure  in  the  most  earnest  and  serious  manner. 
As  the  proceedings  of  congress,  the  army,  and 
myself,  are  open  to  all,  and  contain,  in  my  opinion, 
sufficient  information  to  remove  the  prejudices  and 
errors  which  may  have  been  entertained  by  any,  I 
think  it  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  more  than 
juat  to  observe,  that  the  resolutions  of  congress, 
now  alluded  ip,  are  as  undoubtedly  and  absolutely 
binding  upon  the  United  States,  as  the  most  solemn 
acts  of  confederation  or  legislation. 

"As  to  the  idea  which,  I  am  informed,  has  in 
some  instances  prevailed,  that  the  halfpay  and 
commutation  are  to  be  regarded  merely  i*  the 
odious  light  of  a  pension,  it  out  to  be  exploded 
forever;  that  provision  should  be  viewed,  as  it 
really  was,  a  reasonable  compensation' offered  by  j  feelings  of  humanity  in  their  behalf.  Nothing  but 
congress,  at  a  time  when  they  had  nothing  else  to  U  punctual  payment  of  their  annual  allowance,  can 
give  to  officers  of  the  army,  for  services  then  to  fescue  them  from  the  most  complicated  misery; 
be  performed.  It  was  the  only  means  to  prevent  and  nothing  could  be  a  more  melancholy  and  d.s- 
a  total  derelic'ion  of  the  sen-ice.     It  was  a  part  I  tressing   sight,  than  to  behold  those  who  have 
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»hed  their  blood,  or  lost  their  limbs  in  the  ser- 
vice  of  their  country,  without  a  shelter,  without 


forth;    that    the    distresses    and    disappointments 
which  have  very  often  occurred,  have,  in  too  many 


friend,  and  without  the  means  of  obtaining  any !  instances,  resulted  more  from  a  want  of  energy  in 


»f  the  comforts  or  necessaries  of  life,  compelled 
to  beg  their  bread  daily  from  door  to  door.  Suffer 
me  to  recommend  those  of  this  description,  belong 


the  continental  government,  tlun  a  deficiency  of 
means  in  the  particular  str'es;  that  the  inefficacy 
of  the   measures,    arising  from   the   want   of  an 


ing  to  your  state,  to  the  warmest  patronage  of  your  [adequate  authority  in  the  supreme  power,  from  a 
excellency  and  your  legislature.  I  partial  compliance   with  the  requisitions   of  con- 

gress,  in  some  of  the  states,  and  from  a  failure  of 
"It  is  necessary  to  say  but  a  few  words  on  the]  punctuality  in  otherS,  while  they  tended  to  damp 


third  topic  which  was  proposed,  and  which  regards 
particularly  the  defence  of  the  republic — as  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  congress  will  recommeud 
a  proper  peace  establishment  for  the  United  States, 
in  which  a  due  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  im- 
portance of  placing  the  militia  of  the  union  upon 
a  regular  and  respectable  footing.  If  this  should 
be  the  case,  I  should  beg  leave  to  urge  the  great 
advantage  of  it  in  the  strongest  terms. 

"The  militia  of  this  country  must  be  considered 
as  the  palladium  of  our  security,  and  the  first 
effectual  resort  in  case  of  hostility.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  the  same  system  should  pervade 
the  whole;  that  the  formation  and  discipline  of 
the  militia  of  the  continent  should  be  absolutely 
uniform;  and  that  the  same  species  of  arms,  ac- 
coutrements, and  military  apparatus,  should  be 
introduced  in  every  part  of  the  United  States.  No 
one,  who  has  not  learned  it  from  experience,  can 
conceive  the  difficulty,  expense,  and  confusion, 
which  result  from  a  contrary  system,  or  the  vague 
arrangements  which  have  hitherto  prevailed. 


the  zeal  of  those  who  were  more  willing  to  exert 
themselves,  served  also  to  accumulate  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  to  frustrate  the  best  concerted 
plans;  and  that  the  discouragement  occasioned  iy 
the  complicated  difficulties  and  embarrassments, 
in  which  our  affairs  were  by  this  means  iavolvec, 
would  have  long  ago  produced  the  dissolution  of 
any  army,  less  patient,  .  less  virtuous,  and  less 
persevering,  than  that  which  I  have  had  the  honox 
to  command.  But  while  I  mention  those  things 
which  are  notorious  facts,  as  the  defects  of  our 
federal  constitution,  particularly  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  v/ar,  I  beg  it  may  be  understood,  that,  as 
I  have  ever  taken  a  pleasure  in  gratefully  acknow- 
ledging the  assistance  and  support  I  have  derived 
from  every  class  of  citizens,  so  I  shall  always  be 
happy  to  do  justice  to  the  unparalleled  exertions 
of  the  individual  states,  on  many  interesting  oc- 
casions. 


"I  have  thus  freely   disclosed  what  I  wished  te 
make  known,  before  I  surrendered  up-  my  pub- 
lic trust  to  those  who  committed  it  to  me.     The 
task  is  now  accomplished;    I  now  bid  adieu  to 
"If,   in   treating  of  political  points,    a   greater!  your  excellency,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  your 
latitude  than  usual  has  been  taken  in  the  course  state;  at  the  same  time  I  bid  a  last  farewell  to  the 


of  the  address,  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  objects  in  discussion,  must 
be  my  apology.  It  is,  however,  neither  my  wish 
nor  expectation,  that  the  preceding  observations 
should  claim  any  regard,  except  so  far  as  they 
shall  appear  to  be  dictated  by  a  good  intention, 
consonant  to  the  immutable  rules  of  justice;  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  liberal  system  of  policy,  and 
founded  on  whatever  experience  may  have  been 
acquired,  by  a  long  and  close  attention  to  public 
business.  Here  I  might  speak  with  more  confidence, 
from  my  actual  observations;  and  if  it  would  not 
swell  this  letter,  (already  too  prolix,)  beyond  the 
bounds  I  had  prescribed  myself,  I  could  demon- 
strate to  every  mind  open  to  conviction,  that,  in 
less  time,  and  with  much  less  expense  than  has 
been  incurred,  the  war  might  have  been  brought 
to  the  same  happy  conclusion,  if  the  resources  of 
the  continent  could  have  been   properly    called 


cares  of  office,  and  all  the  employments  of  public 
life. 

"It  remains,  then,  to  be  my  final  and  only  re- 
quest, that  your  excellency  will  communicate  these 
sentiments  to  your  legislature,  at  their  next  meet- 
ing; and  that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  legacy 
of  one  who  has  ardently  wished,  on  all  occasions, 
to  be  useful  to  his  country,  and  who,  even  in  the 
shade  of  retirement,  will  not  fail  to  implore  the 
Divine  benediction  upon  it. 

"1  now  mafee  it  my  earnest  prayer,  that  God 
would  have  you,  and  the  state  over  which  you 
preside,  in  his  holy  protection;  that  he  would 
incline  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  subordination  and  obedience  to  govern- 
ment; to  entertain  a  brotherly  affection  and  love 
for  one  another;  for  their  fellow-citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  large,  and  particularly  for  their 
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brethren  who  have  served  in  the  field;  and,  finally, 
that  he  would  most  graciously  be  pleased  to  dis- 
pose us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
demean  ourselves  with  that  charity,  humility, 
and  pacific  temper  of  the  mind,  which  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  blessed 
religion;  without  an  humble  imitation  of  whose 
example,  in  these  things,  we  can  never  hope  to  be 
a  happy  nation. 

♦'I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  esteem  and 
respect,  sir,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant," 

"GEO.  WASHINGTON'." 

General  Washington  to  the  president  of  congress  on 
resigning  his  commission — 1783. 
•'Mr.  President — The  great  events  on  which  my 
resignation  depended,  having  at  length  taken  place, 
I  have  now  the  honor  of  offering  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  congress,  and  of  presenting  myself 
before  them  to  surrender  into  their  hands  the  trust 
committed  to  me,  and  to  claim  the  indulgence  of 
retiring  from  the  service  of  my  country. 

"Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  independence 
and  sovereignty,  and  pleased  with  the  opportunity 
afforded  the  United  States  of  becoming  a  respecta 
ble  ration,  I  resign,  with  satisfaction,  the  appoint- 
ment I  accepted  with  diffidence;  a  diffidence  in 
my  abilities  to  accomplish  so  arduous  a  task, 
which,  however,  was  superseded  by  a  confidence 
in  the  rectitude  of  our  cause,  the  support  of  the 
Supreme  Power  of  the  union,  and  the  patronage  of 
Heaven. 

"The  successful  termination  of  the  war  has 
verified  the  most  sanguine  expectations;  and  my 
gratitude  for  the  interposition  of  Providence,  and 
the  assistance  1  have  received  from  my  country- 
men, increases  with  every  review  of  the  momentous 
contest. 

"While  I  repeat  my  obligations  to  the  army  in 
general,  I  should  do  Injustice  to  my  own  feelings, 
not  to  acknowledge,  in  this  place,  the  peculiar 
services  and  distinguished  merits  of  the  persons 
who  have  been  attached  to  my  person  during  the 
war.  It  was  impossible  the  choice  of  confidential 
officers  to  compose  my  family  could  have  been 
more  fortunate.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  recommend  in 
particular,  those  who  have  continued  in  the  service 
to  the  present  moment,  as  worthy  of  the  favorable 
notice  and  patronage  of  congress. 

"I  consider  it  as  an  indispensable  duty  to  close 
this  last  solemn  act  Of  my  official  life,   by  com I 


mending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to 
the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  and  "hose  who 
have  the  superintendence  of  them,  to  his  holy  keep- 
ing. 

"Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  1 
retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action;  and,  bidding 
an  affectionate  fare  v.- ell  to  this  august  body,  under 
whose  orders  I  have  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my 
commission,  and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  employ- 
ments of  public  life." 

President  Washington's  speech  to  the  first  congress, 
April  30th,  1789. 
Fellow-citizens  of  the  senate 

and  of  the  house  of  representatives: 
Among  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  life,  no 
event  could  have  filled  me  with  greater  anxieties 
than  that,  of  which  the  notification  was  transmitted 
by  your  order,  and  received  on  the  4th  day  of  the 
present  month.  On  the  one  hand,  I  was  summoned 
by  my  country,  whose  voice  I  can  never  hear  but 
with  veneration  and  love,  from  a  retreat  which  I 
had  chosen  with  the  fondest  predilection,  and,  in 
my  flattering  hopes,  with  an  immutable  decision 
as  the  as>lum  of  my  declining  years;  a  retreat 
which  was  rendered  every  day  more  necessary  as 
well  as  more  dear  to  me,  by  the  addition  of  habit 
to  inclination,  and  of  frequent  interruptions  in  my 
health  to  the  gradual  waste  committed  on  it  by 
time:  on  the  other  hand,  the  magnitude  and 
difficulty  of  the  trust  to  which  the  voice  of  my 
country  called  me,  being  sufficient  to  awaken,  in 
the  wisest  and  most  experievced  of  her  citizens,  a 
distrustful  scrutiny  into  his  qualifications,  could  not 
but  overwhelm  with  despondence  one,  who,  inherit 
ing  inferior  endowments  from  nature,  and  unpractis- 
ed in  the  duties  of  civil  administration,  ought  to 
be  peculiarly  conscious  of  his  own  deficiences.  In 
this  conflict  of  emotions,  all  I  dare  aver  is,  that 
it  has  been  my  faithful  study  to  collect  my  duty 
from  a  just  appreciation  of  every  circumstance  by 
which  it  might  be  affected.  All  I  dare  hope  is, 
that  if,  in  executing  this  task,  I  have  been  too  much 
swayed  by  a  grateful  remembrance  of  former 
instances,  or  by  an  affectionate  sensibility  to  this 
transcendant  proof  of  the  confidence  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  and  have  thence  too  little  consulted  my 
incapacity  as  well  as  disinclination  for  the  weighty 
and  untried  cares  before  me,  my  error  will  be 
palliated  by  the  motives  \ybich  misled  me,  and  its 
consequences  be  judged  by  my  country,  with  some 
share  o?  the  partiality  in  which  they  originated. 

Such  being  the  impressions  under  which  I  have, 
in  obedience  to  the  public  summons,  repaired  tv 
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the  present  station,  it  wt.uld  be  peculiarly  impro-l  them.     In  these  honorable  qualified,  ns,  I  behold 
per  to  omit,  in  this  first  official  act,  my  fervent  the  surest  pledges,  that  as,  on  one  side,  no  local 


supplications  to  that  Almighty  Being,  who  rules 
over  the  universe,  who  presides  in  the  councils  of 
nations,  and   whose  providential  aids   can   supply 
every   human    defect,    that   his   benediction   may 
consecrate  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  a  government  instituted 
by  themselves  for  these  essential   purposes,   and 
may  enable  every  instrument  employed  in  its  ad- 
ministration, to  execute,  with  success,  the  functions 
allotted  to  his  charge.     In  tendering  this  homage 
to  the  Great  Author  of  every  public  and  private 
good,  I  assure  myself  that  it  expresses  your  senti- 
ments not  less  than  my  own;  nor  those  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  at  large  less  tfoan  either.     No  people  can 
be  bound  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  invisible 
hand  which  conducts   the  affairs  of  men,  more 
than  the  people  of  the  United  States.     Every  step, 
by  which  tbey  have  advanced  to  the  character  of 
an  independent  nation,  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  some  token  of  providential  agency. 
And,  in  the  important  revolution  just  accomplished, 
in  the  system  of  their  united   government,   the 
tranquil  deliberations  and  voluntary  consent  of  so 
many  distinct  communities,  from  which  the  event 
has  resulted,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  means 
by   which   most   governments  have   been    estab- 
lished, without  some  return  of  pious  gratitude, 
along  with  an  humble  anticipation  of  the  future 
blessings,  which  the  past  seem  to  presage.     These 
reflections,  arising  out  of  the  present  crisis,  have 
forced  themselves  too  strongly  on  my   mind  to 
be  suppressed.     You  will  join  with  me,  I  trust,  in 
thinking  that  there  are  none  under  the  influence  of 
which,  the  proceedings  of  a  new  and  free  govern 
ment  can  more  auspiciously  commence. 


By  the  article  establishing  the  executive  de- 
partment, it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  president  "to 
recommend  to  your  consideration,  such  measures 
as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient."  The 
circumstances  under  which  I  now  meet  you,  will 
acquit  me  from  entering  into  that  subject  farther 
than  to  refer  you  to  the  great  constitutional  char- 
ter under  which  we  are  assembled;  and  which,  in 
defining  your  powers,  designates  the  objects  to 
which  your  attention  is  to  be  given.  It  will  be 
more  consistent  with  those  circumstances,  and  far 
more  congenial  with  the  feelings  which  actuate 
me,  to  substitute,  in  place  of  a  recommendation  of 
particular  measures,  the  tribute  that  is  due  to  the 
talents,  tke  rectitude,  and  the  patriotism   which 


prejudices  or  attachments,  no  separate  views  nor 
party  animosities,  will  misdirect  the  comprehen- 
sive  and  equal  eye  which  ought  to  watch  over  this 
great  assemblage  of  communities  and  interests— 
so,  on  another,  t'uat  the  foundations  of  our  national 
policy  will  be  laid  in  the  pure  and  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  private  morality;  and  the  pre-eminence 
of  a  free  government  be  exemplified  by  all  the 
attributes  which  can  win  the  affections  of  its  citi- 
zens, and  command  the  respect  of  the  world. 

I  dwell  on  this  prospect  with  every  satisfaction 
which  an  ardent  love  for  my  country  can  inspire; 
since  there  is  no  truth  more  thoroughly  established 
than  that  there  exists,  in  the  economy  and  course 
of  nature,  an  indissoluble  union  between  virtue  and 
happiness— between  duty  and  advantage— between 
the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  and  magnanimous 
policy  and  the  solid  rewards  of  public  prosperity 
and  felicity— since  we  ought  to  be  no  less  per- 
suaded that  the  propitious  smiles  of  Heaven  can 
never  be  expected  on  a  nation  that  disregards  the 
eternal  rules  of  order  and  right  which  Heaven 
itself  has  ordnined— and  since  the  preservation 
of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty,  and  the  destiny  of  the 
republican  model  of  government,  are  justly  con- 
sidered as  deeply,  perhaps,  as  finally  staked,  on  the 
experiment  entrusted  to  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


Besides  the  ordinary  objects  submitted  to  your 
care,  it  will  remain  with  your  judgment  to  decide 
howfar  an  exercise  of  the  occasional  power  delegat- 
ed  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  constitution  is  render- 
ed expedient,  at  the  present  juncture,  by  the  nature 
of  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
system,  or  by  the  degree  of  inquietude  which  has 
given  birth  to  them.  Instead  of  undertaking  par- 
ticular recommendations  on  this  subject,  in  which 
I  could  be  guided  by  no  lights  derived  from  official 
opportunities,  I  shall  again  give  waj'  to  my  entire 
confidence  in  your  discernment  and  pursuit  of  the 
public  good:  For,  1  assure  myself,  that,  whilst 
you  carefully  avoid  every  alteration  which  might 
endanger  the  benefits  of  an  united  and  effective  go- 
vernment,  or  which  ought  to  await  the  future  lessons 
of  experience,  a  reverence  for  the  characteristic 
rights  of  freemen,  and  a  regard  for  the  public 
harmony,  will  sufficiently  influence  your  delibera- 
tions on  the  question,  bow  far  the  former  can  be 
more  impregnably  fortified,  or  the  latter  be  safely 


adorn  the  characters  selected  to  devise  and  adopt  'and  more  advantageously  promoted 
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To  the  preceding  observatiops  I  have  one  to 
add,  which  will  be  most  properly  addressed  to  the 
house  of  representatives.  It  concerns  myself,  and 
will  therefore  be  as  brief  as  possible.  When  I 
was  first  honored  with  a  call  into  the  service  of 
my  country,  then  on  the  eve  of  an  ardoous  strug- 
gle for  its  liberties,  the  light  in  which  I  contem- 
plated my  duty,  required  that  I  should  renounce 
every  pecuniary  compensation.  From  this  resolu- 
tion I  have  in  no  instartce  departed.  And  being 
still  under  the  impressions  which  produced  it,  I 
must  decline,  as  inapplicable  to  myself,  any  share 
in  the  personal  emoluments,  which  may  be  indis- 
pensably included  in  a  permanent  provision  for  the 
executive  department;  and  must  accordingly  pray 
that  the  pecuniary  estimates  for  the  station  in 
which  I  am  placed,  may,  during  my  continuation 
in  it,  be  limited  to  such  actual  expenditures  as  the 
public  good  may  be  thought  to  require. 

Having  thus  imparted  to  you  my  sentiments,  as 
they  have  been  awakened  by  the  occasion  which 
brings  us  together,  I  shall  take  my  present  leave* 
but  not  without  resorting  once  more  to  the  benign 
Parent  of  the  human  race,  in  humble  supplication, 
tha*,  since  he  has  been  pleased  to  favor  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  opportunities  for  deliberating  in 
perfect  tranquility,  and  dispositions  for  deciding 
with  unparalleled  unanimity,  on  a  form  of  govern- 
ment for  the  security  of  their  union,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  happiness,  so  his  Divine  Mes- 
sing may  be  equally  conspicuous  in  the  enlarged 
views,  the  temperate  consultations,  and  the  wise 
measures  on  which  the  success  of  this  government 
ttust  depend. 


May  channel,  was  obliged  to  go  round  the  Overfall 
Shoals  to  get  into  the  bay.  It  was  during  this 
time  that  the  action  took  place.  To  the  rig': i  of 
the  fighting  ships,  the  English  brig  Fair  American* 
of  16  guns,  is  seen  chasing  and  firing  at  one  of 
the  Hyder  Ally's  convoy,  which  escape.l  unde^  the 
Jersey  shore.  At  a  distance  is  seen  the  vessels 
convoyed  by  the  Hyder  Ally  steering  up  the  bay. 
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FROM  VAIIIOU$SOUnCES. 

On  the  8lh  April,  1782,  an  action  took  place  at 
fche  entrance  of  the  Delaware  bay,  between  an 
American  slonp  of  war,  commanded  by  capt.  Barney, 
called  the  Hyder  Alley,  mounting  16  six  pounders, 
and  carrying  1 10  men;  and  the  British  sloop  of  war 
General  Monk,  under  capt.  Rogers,  of  20  nine 
pounders,  and  136  men.  The  former  had  four  men 
killed  and  eleven  wounded;  the  latter  twenty  kil 


The  night  on  which  the  American  troops  crossed 
the  Delaware  was  cold — the  ice  making  on  the 
river.  The  morning  was  ushered  in  with  a  heuvy 
storm  of  rain  and  sleet,  the  soldiers  were  exhaust- 
ed with  fatigue,  and  their  arms  rendered,  in  some 
degree,  useless  by  the  rain.  In  this  situation,  gen. 
Sullivan,  who  commanded  the  advance,  sent  col. 
William  Smith,  one  of  his  aids,  to  inform  general 
Washington  of  the  state  of  his  troops,  and  that 
he  could  depend  on  nothing  but  the  baronet,  in  the 
impending  attack,  being  then  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  Trenton.  General  Washington  answered 
him  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  with  the  countenance 
of  a  hero,  "Go  back,  »r,  immediately,  and  tell  gene- 
ral Sullivan  to  go  on!" 

The  above  anecdote  was  related  by  col.  Smith, 
a  short  time  after  the  event,  who  added,  that  he 
never  saw  a  face  so  awfully  sublime  as  general 
Washington's  when  he  addressed  him. 

The  churches.    Extract  from  a  sermon  preached  at 
New  York,  by   the  rev.  Dr.  Rodger s,   Dec.  11, 
1783,  the  day  appointed  by  congress  as  a  pub- 
lic thanksgiving  throughout  the  United  States. 
"It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  troops  of  a 
nation  who  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  the  reformation,  should  act  as  if  they  had 
waged  war  with  the  G  «1  whom  Christians  adore. 
They  have,  in  the  course  of  this  war,  utterly  des- 
troyed more  than  fifty  places  of  worship  in  these 
states.    Most  of  these  they  burnt,  others  they  le- 
velled with  the  ground,  and  in   some  places  Irft 
not  a  vestige  of  their  former  situation;  while  they 


led  and  thirty-three  wounded.  In  the  navy  de- 
partment at  Washington  is  a  representation  of  this  I  have  wantonly  defaced,  or  rather  destroyed  others, 
action.  On  the  left  of  the  painting  appears  Cape  I  by  converting  them  into  barracks,  jails,  hospitals, 
Henlopen  light-house,  and  on  the  right,  the  point  j  riding  schools,  Etc.  Boston,  Newport,  Philadel- 
of  Cape  May.  In  the  centre  is  seen  the  Hyder  phia  and  Charleston,  all  furnished  melancholy  in- 
Ally  and  General  Monk  engaged,  the  latter  in  the  stances  of  this  prostitution  and  abuse  of  the  houses 
act  of  striking  her  colors.  In  front  is  the  frigate  j  of  God;— and  of  nineteen  places  of  public  worship 
3><iebec,  which,  not  finding  sufficient  water  in  Cape  I'm  this  city,  when  the  war  began,  there  were  but 
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nine  i\  f>r  use  whrn  the  British  troops  left  it.  It  i-s 
true,  Trinity  church,  and  the  old  Lutheran,  were 
destroyed  by  the  fire,  that  laid  waste  so  great  a 
part  of*  the  city,  a  few  nights  after  the  ene- 
my took  possession  of  it;  the  fire  was  occasioned 
by  the  carelessness  of  their  people,  and  they  pre- 
vented its  more  speedy  extinguishment.  But  the 
ruinous  situation  in  which  they  left  two  of  the  Low 
Dutch  Reformed  churches,  the  three  Presbyterian 
churches,  the  French  Protestant  church,  the  Ana- 
bap' list  church, and  the  Friends  new  meeting  house, 
Was  the  effect  of  design,  and  strongly  marks  their 
enmity  to  those  societies." 

Of , the  middle  Dutch  church,  which,  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  war,  was  used  by  the  British  as  a  pri- 
son, and  afterwards  converted  into  a  riding  school, 
the  venerable  Dr  Livingston  thus  expresses  him- 
self, in  a  sermon,  delivered  July  4,  1790,  when 
it  was  for  the  first  time  opened  for  public  wor- 
ship, after  being  repaired: 

WI  dare  not  speak  of  the  wanton  cruelty  of  those 
who  destroyed  this  temple,  nor  repeat  the  various 
indignities  which  have  been  perpetrated.  It  would 
be  easy  to  mention  facts  which  would  chill  your 
blood!  A  recollection  of  the  groans  of  dying  pri- 
soners, which  pierced  this  ceiling,  or  the  sacrile- 
gious shouts  and  rough  feats  of  hormanship  exhi- 
bited within  these  walls,  might  raise  sentiments  in 
your  winds  which  would,  perhaps,  not  harmonize 
with  those  religious  affections,  which  I  wish,  at 
present,  to  promote,  and  always  to  cherish." 

The  STTHREwnun  at  yobktowst.  From  the  Rich- 
mond Compiler,  of  JprillO,  1818.  As  every  inci- 
dent connected  with  our  revolutionary  history,  is 
interesting  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  I  shall 
solicit  a  niche  in  your  paper  to  answer  an  inquiry 
in  a  late  Compiler,  concerning  the  surrender  of  the 
British  army  at  Yorktown,  Virginia;  and  hope  that 
your  readers  will  experience  the  same  pleasure  in 
reading  the  account,  that  I  enjoy  in  the  narration: 

"At  two  o'clock  in  the  evening,  Oct.  19th,  1781, 
the  British  army,  led  by  general  O'Hara,  marched 
out  of  its  lines,  with  colors  cased  and  drums  beat- 
ing a  British  march. 

"It  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  that  O'Hara,  and 
not  Cornwallis,  surrendered  the  British  army  to  the 
allied  forces  of  France  and  America.  In  this  af- 
fair, lord  Cornwallis  seemed  to  have  lost  all  his 
former  magnanimity  and  firmness  of  character, — 
he  sunk  beneath  the  pressure  of  his  misfortunes 
and  for  a  moment  gave  Lis  soul  up  to  chagrin  and 
sorrow. 


•The  road  through  which  they  inarched  was 
lined  wi'h  spectators,  French  and  American.  On 
one  side  the  commander  in  chief,  surrounded  by 
his  suite  and  the  American  staffs,  took  bis  station; 
on  the  other  side  opposite  to  him,  was  the  count  de 
Rochambeau,  in  like  manner  attended.  The  cap- 
tive army  approached,  moving  slowly  in  column, 
with  grace  and  precision. 

"Universal  silence  was  observed  amidst  the  vast 
concourse,  and  the  utmost  decency  prevailed,  ex- 
hibiting in  demeanor  an  awful  sense  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes  of  human  life,  mingled  with  commisseration 
for  the  unhappy.  The  head  of  the  column  ap- 
proached the  commander  in  chief— O'Hara,  mis- 
taking the  circle,  turned  to  that  on  his  left  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  his  respects  to  the  commander  in 
chief,  and  requesting  further  orders;  when  quickly 
discovering  his  error,  with  embarrassment  in  his 
countenance,  he  flew  across  die  road,  and  advanc- 
ing up  to  Washington,  asked  pardon  for  his  mis- 
take, apologized  for  the  absence  of  lord  Cornvrallis, 
and  begged  to  know  his  further  pleasure. 

"The  general  feeling  his  embarrassment,  reliev- 
ed it  by  referring  him,  with  much  politeness,  to 
general  Lincoln  for  bis  government.  Returning  to 
the  head  of  the  column,  it  again  moved,  under  the 
guidance  of  Lincoln,  to  the  field  selected  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  ceremony. 

"Every  eye  was  turned,  searching  for  the  Bri- 
tish commander  in  chief,  anxious  to  look  at  that 
man  heretofore  so  much  their  dread.  All  were 
disappointed. 

"Cornwallis  held  himself  back  from  the  humiliat- 
ing scene;  obeying  sensations  which  his  great  cha- 
racter ought  to  have  stifled.  He  had  been  unfor- 
tunate, not  from  any  false  step  or  deficiency  of  ex- 
ertion on  his  part,  but  from  the  infatuated  policy 
of  his  superior,  and  the  united  power  of  his  enemy 
brought  to  bear  upon  him  alone.  There  was  noth- 
ing with  which  he  could  reproach  himself;  there 
was  nothing  with  which  he  could  reproach  his 
brave  and  faithful  army;  why  not  then  appear  at  its 
head  in  the  day  of  misfortune,  as  he  had  always 
done  in  the  day  of  triumph? 

"The  British  general  in  this  instance  deviated 
from  his  usual  line  of  conduct,  dimming  the  splen- 
dor of  his  long  and  brilliant  career. 

"Thus  ended  the  important  co-operation  of  the 
allied  forces.  Great  was  the  joy  diffused  through- 
out our  infant  empire." 
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I  cannot  end  this  interesting  detail  as  recorded 
by  Henry  Lee,  without  giving  you  his  panegyric  on 
the  father  of  our  country. 

"This  wide  acclaim  of  joy  and  of  confidence,  as 
rare  as  sincere,  sprung  not  only  from  the  convic- 
tion that  our  signal  success  would  bring  in  its  train 
the  blessings  of  peace,  so  wanted  by  our  wasted 
country.  And  from  the  splendor  with  which  it 
encircled  our  national  name,  but  from  the  endear 
ing  reflection  that  the  mighty  exploit  had  been 
achieved  by  our  faithful,  beloved  Washington.  We 
had  seen  him  struggling  throughout  the  war  with 
inferior  force  against  the  best  troops  of  England, 
assisted  by  her  powerful  navy;  surrounded  by  diffi- 
culties, oppressed  by  want;  never  dismayed,  never 
appalled,  never  despairing  of  the  commonwealth. 

"We  have  seen  him  renouncing  his  fame  as  a 
ioldier,  his  safety  as  a  man;  in  his  unalloyed  love 
of  country,  weakening  his  own  immediate  force  to 
strengthen  that  of  Ids  lieutenants;  submitting  with 
equanimity  to  hia  own  consequent  inability  to  act, 
and  rejoicing  in  their  triumphs,  became  best  cal- 
culated to  uphold  the  great  cause  entrusted  to  his 
care;  at  length,  by  one  great  and  final  exploit,  un- 
der the  benign  influence  of  Providence,*  lifted  to 
the  pinnacle  of  glory,  the  rewards  of  his  toil,  his 
safferings,  his  patience,  his  heroism,  and  his  virtue. 
Wonderful  man!  rendering  it  difficult  by  his  con 
duct  throughout  life  to  decide  whether  he  most 
excelled  in  goodness  or  in  greatness." 

Revolutionary  soldi  ■  rs  of  Connecticut. 
Among  the  applicants  for  pensions  was  lieut.  M 
who  obtained  !us  title  by  his  valor.     His  declara 
tion  was  made  out  in  due  form,  and  certified  by  the 
judge  whokne.v  him  well,  and  could  safely  attest 
his  merits  and  his   services.     Tie  needy  veteran 
possessed  an  infirmity  which  rendered  him  unable 
to  write  his  name,  and,   m  signing  the  necessary 
documents,  he  could  only  make  his  mark.     At  the 
storming  of  Fort  Montgomery,  by  the  British,  he 
was  in  the  act  of  touching  off  a  cannon,  loaded  to 
the  muzzle  with  every  kind  of  missile,  when  a  shot 
carried  away  his  arm,  and  the  match  dropped  upon 
the  ground;  he  immediately  seized  it  with  his  left 
hand,  and  fired  the  piece,  at  the  very  point  and  at 


•When  I  trace  the  heroes  of  seventy  six  through 
all  their  countless  difficulties  and  hardships— when 
I  behold  all  the  dangers,  and  plots  which  encom- 
passed them,  their  "hair  breadth  escapes"  and  final 
glorious  triumphs— I  am  as  strongly  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  our  cause  was  guided  by  hea- 
ven, as  that  Moses  and  the  Israelites  were  directed 
fay  the  finger  of  God,  through  the  wilderness. 


the  very  instant  the  enemy  were  entering  the  fort, 
vbich  swept  down  a  whole  phalanx  of  the  foe.  For 
this  heroic  action  he  was  honored  with  a  commis- 
sion; but  in  his  old  age  he  could  not  write  his  name 
with  his  left  hand. 

Another  of  these  venerable  men,  trembling  with 
■ge,  applied  for  the  necessary  papers  to  obtain  a 
pension.  TSe  judge  enquired  where  he  had  serv- 
ed? "Why,  first,"  said  he,  "in  the  old  French  war." 
All,  says  the  judge,  you  cannot  obtain  a  pension  for 
services  at  that  period;  did  you  serve  in  the  revo- 
lutionary army?  "O  yes,  I  served  all  the  war,  I  was 
at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill— afterwards  at  Long 
Island,  and  the  capture  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton 
-I  Was  at  the  attack  of  Ge-mantown,  and  the  bat- 
tle of  Monmouth, — and,  finally,  at  the  capture  and 
siege  of  Y '-rktown,  in  Virginia— and,"  added  the 
old  man,  his  eyes  re-kindling  with  the  fire  of  '76, 
'I  -mas  the  first  American  centinel  placed  at  the  quar- 
ters of  lord  Corn-walks,  after  he  was  an  American  pri- 
soner." 

PRIVATE  BENEFICEKCZ. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Centinel. 
The  subsequent  narrative  is  no  idle  fiction  of  the 
brain;  we  vouch  for  its  authenticity,  and  no  doubt 
but  many  of  our  readers  are  already  acquainted 
with  the  names  and  circumstances  depicted.  We 
shall  ever  feel  pleasure  in  embellishing  our  columns 
with  such  instances  of  private  beneficence,  so  ho- 
norable to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  we  cannot 
but  anticipate  a  concurrence  in  opinion  of  our  pa- 
trons and  correspondents. 

In  the  year  1806,  a  professional  gentleman  of  this 
city  had  obtained  a  judgment,  for  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  against  an  old,  infirm  gentleman,  who  had 
f  irmerly  been  a  commissary  to  the  United  States' 
aimy,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  who,  by 
repeated  misfortunes,  had  become  reduced  from 
easy  circumstances  to  absolute  penury  and  dis- 
tress.— An  execution  had  been  taken  out,  and  the 
advocate  called  on  the  sheriff  of  Philadelphia  coun- 
ty, presented  it  to  him  and  requested  that  it  might 
be  executed  immediately.  "It  shall  be  done  sir," 
said  the  minister  of  justice,  and  the  gentleman  was 
about  leaving  the  apartment,  when  hia  ears  were 
saluted  with  an  exclamation  not  unlike  that  whioh 
greeted  corporal  Trim,  as  the  beneficent  and  philan- 
thropic Toby  swore,  that  the  lieut.  should  not  sink, 
but  inarch.  "This  execution,"  said  he  "shall  never 

be  served  by ,"  then  turning  to  his  clerk,  he 

continued,  "give  Mr.— -a check  for  the  amount." 
The  greatest  astonishment  was  excited — the  eye 
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of  inquiry  was  turned  on  the  sheriff,  but  "the 
for  n  of  his  visage  had  changed;"  instead  or  the 
stern  unbecoming-  features  of  a  minister  of  justice, 
Ills  countenance  seemed  beaming  with  seraphic 
mildness  and  unbounded  benevolence — the  warm 
current  of  life,  which  for  a  moment  had  mantled 
his  cheeks  with  crimson,  had  again  receded  to 
the  heart,  but  a  ray  of  ethereal  sweetness  remain- 
ed, which  language  is  inadequate  to  pourtray. 

"I  could  wish,"  said  the  gentleman,  when  his  as- 
tonishment had  in  some  measure  subsided,  "that 
you  would  so  far  gratify  me  as  to  inform  me  of  the 
motives  which  have  excited  your  munificence  in 
the  present  extraordinary  manner."  "You  shall 
havt'  my  reasons,"  said  the  good  Samaritan,  ''and 
then  judge  for  yourself  of  the  propriety  of  my  con- 
duct" "Jt  the  month  of  December,  1777,  which, 
you  will  recollect,  wa«  just  after  the  battle  of  Ger- 
mantown,  and  when  our  army  had  retired  to  Val- 
ley Forge,  I  obtained  from  general  Washington, 
under  whom  I  at  that  time  held  a  captain's  com 
mission,  a  Furlough  of  absence  from  the  army  for 
one  month,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  my  wife 
and  three  small  children.  It  was  at  that  period 
of  the  revolution,  when  our  army  had  scarcely  any 
thing  but  their  patriotism  with  which  to  cover 
themselves,  and  little  else  than  a  love  of  liberty  to 
afford  them  subsistence.  I  set  out  on  my  journey 
to  Chesnut  Hill;  on  foot,  consoling  myself  for  the 
weariness  of  the  way,  with  the  endearing  antici- 
pations of  again  folding  to  my  bosom  the  partner 
of  rry  life  and  the  tender  pledges  of  our  conjugal 
affection.  As  I  turned  from  the  highway  into  the 
pvenue  which  led  to  the  scene  of  my  former  do- 
mestic felicity,  and  beheld  the  moon-beams  play 
ingon  leafless  branches  of  the  majestic  oaks,  which 
were  wont  to  shadow  my  humble  dwelling,  how  ani- 
mated, bow  exquisite  were  the  sensations  which 
took  possession  of  my  breast!  I  was  at  that  mo 
ment  at  the  pinnacle  of  human  felicity- — the  next 
precipitated  me  into  the  abyss  of  despair.  The 
house  which  I  fondly  anticipated  as  sheltering  all 
that  was  near  and  dear  to  me,  was  a  smokingheap 
of  smoki:  g  ruins.  The  desolating  Briton  had  been 
there,  and  had  left  me  tc  contemplate,  in  speech- 
less agony,  the  devastation  of  his  sacrilegious  hand. 
An  appalling  silence  prevailed,  save  only  when  in 
terrupted  by  the  hollow  blasts  of  the  evening  as 
they  swept  through  the  wide  and  melancholy  waste. 
The  moon,  which,  at  this  moment,  emitted  her  fee- 
ble rays  from  behind  a  cloud,  enabled  me  to  disco- 
ver, at  4  short  distance-  from  this  scene  of  misery 
and  destruction,  my  shivering  wife  and  children, 


and  from  them  it  was  learned,  that  the  enemy,  af- 
ter having  plundered  them  of  their  last  rag,  had 
set  fire  to  the  house,  and  that  one  of  the  unfeeling 
monsters  had  cast  my  little  infant  into  the  names; 
with  much  difficulty  it  was  saved  by  its  half  dis- 
tracted mother.  To  proceed,  however,  to  that 
part  of  the  story  which  accounts  for  my  conduct 
this  morning;  as  soon  as  day  light  appeared,  we 
set  out  for  New  Jersey,  where  I  had  some  rela- 
tions. The  situation  of  my  family  was  such  as 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  excite  commisseration 
in  a  breast  less  interested  for  them  than  mine. 
Seated  in  a  wretched  cart,  which  was  drawn  by  a 
decrepit  old  horse,  without  clothing  sufficient  to 
screen  them  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  they 
were  destined  to  pass  another  night,  with  no  other 
shelter  than  the  canopy  of  heaven,  ere  they  could 
reach  their  place  of  destination.  While  engaged 
in  meditating  in  what  manner  the  night  could  be 
best  passed  in  our  present  situation,  darkness  be- 
gan to  overshadow  us;  the  wind  blew  with  in- 
creased violence,  and  the  rain  poured  down  upon 
us  in  torrents.  It  was  at  this  critical  juncture, 
that  a  horseman  approached,  and  inquired  who  I 
was,  and  whither  I  was  going.  After  listening  to 
a  hasty  recital  of  our  misfortunes,  he  dismounted 
from  his  horse,  unfastened  the  only  blanket  which 
he  had  to  screen  himself  from  the  storm  that  raged, 
passed  it  around  the  neck  of  my  wife,  and  threw 
the  extremities  of  it  over  the  heads  of  my  shiver- 
ing children.  Having  done  this,  he  dropt  atear  up. 
on  my  hand,  as  he  pressed  it  between  his,  gave  me 
his  best  wishes,  and  vaulting  into  his  saddle,  was 
out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  And  now,  need  I  inform 
you,  that  this  man  was  a  commissary  to  the  army, 
and  theidentical  person  against  whom  theiron  hand 
of  the  law  was  this  morning  directed;  or  could 
you  for  a  moment  believe,  that  I  could  seize  on 
the  palsied  frame  of  my  family's  benefactor,  and 
immure  it  within  the  cold  inhospitable  walls  of  a 
prison?  God  fobiu!"  A  gleam  of  exultation  flash- 
ed across  his  countenance  as  the  last  sentence  pas- 
sed emphatically  from  his  lips.  The  advocate 
bowed  in  silence  and  retired;  the  remaining  audi- 
tors  averted  their  heads,  and  the  benevolent  and 
eloquent  speaker  passed  from  before  them. 

PENSIONERS'  MUSTER. 

The  following  incidents  of  the  acors  in  the  revolu- 
tion, may  aptly  be  placed  in  this  collection  for 
preservation.  It  is  copied  from  the  Cunnecucut 
Mirror,  printed  at  Hartford,  on  the  7th  August, 
1820. 
On  Tuesday  last  the  county  court  for  this  county 

commenced  a  special  session,  for  the  purpose  of 
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hearing  the  pensioners  of  Lhe  army  of  the  revolt- ■ 
tlon  make  oath  tothe'.r  respective  estate*.     The 
number  of  applicants  amounted  to  about  one  htn 
dred  and  fifty,  most  of  then.indicating,  in  their  ap- 
pearance, the  strongest  evidence,  that  necessity 
alone  urged  them  to  make  claim  for  that  bounty 
to  which  they  have  the  fullest  title.     Die  court, 
after  having  patiently  gone  through  with  the  busi 
ness,  declined  accepting,  any  compensation,  and 
several  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  who  assisted,  followed 
their  generous  example.      On   Wednesday, -after 
the  pensioners  had  all  made  oath,  it  happened  that 
among  them  a  drummer  and  fifer  were  found,  who 
were  immediately  furnished  with  instruments,  at 
the  sound  of  which  the  war-worn  veterans  paraded 
in  front  of  the  court  house.    At  their  head  was 
placed  major  Curtis,  who  acted  a  distinguished 
part  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  and  by  his  side 
inarched  captain  Miller,  equally  distinguished  in 
leading  up  the   "forlorn  hopt"  at  Stoney- Point.— 
Colonel  Manross  acted  as  marshal  of  the  day.— 
By  urgent  solicitation  these  gentlemen  permitted 
swords  to  be  buckled  to  their  sides.     The  venera- 
ble band  then,  almost  without  exception  leaning 
upon  their  staves,  moved  off  at  the  sound  of  the 
drum-    The  scene   now  presented  was  affecting 
beyond  description.     To  See  so  many  of  the  heroes 
«f  the  revolution,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of 


dav  convened,  awakens  sensations  in  your  withering 
bosoms  more  ardent,  more  solemn,  and  more  im- 
portant than  the  hope  of  pecuniary  benefit  could 
possibly  inspire.    You  recollect,  with  a  deep  in- 
terest, the  noble  achievements  which  have  been 
narrated  to  us  by  the  fireside:— That  period  which 
threatened  the  citizens  of  these  states  with  a  fate 
more  cruel  than  death,  now  rushes  upon  your  re- 
membrance, and   almost   restores   that   youthful 
vigour  which  time  had  gradually  stolen  away— 
that  period,  when  the  welfare  of  our  country,  the 
liberties  of  your  persons,  the  enjoyment  of  your 
unalienable  rights,  and  the  destiny  of  your  progeny 
rolled   with   weight   upon   your   then   distressed 
hearts,  now  rises  to  heighten  the  felicity  you  then 
by  your  valor  procured;— that  love  of  liberty  which 
first  led ourpersecuted ancestors  topreferahowling- 
wilderness  to  their  native  soil,  and  prompted  them 
to  resist  oppression,  when  they  could  not  escape 
by  flight.     They  knew  that  the  God  who  had  made 
them,  and  had  endowed  them  with  the  love  of 
peace,  intended  that  they  should  have  a  place  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  and  when  they  had  peaceably 
withdrawn  to  these  ends  of  the  earth,  they  planted 
their  standard  in  this  territory,  and  resolutely  cal- 
led it  tl.tirs,  determined,  if  the  gift  of  Providence 
could  not  ensure  a  title  against  the  claim*  of  ty- 
ranny, to  purchase  it  with  their  blood.  In  this  laud- 


tf  the  revolution,  ^-B  "T"-        »  able  determination  you  took  a  part;  in  the  conflict 

ao-p    pndeavorinsr  to  st'p  to  the  sound  ot  music,  *■"»  ut  ,    ,  ,.  j     t.-,„ 

fc      e'j      «  .  Id  kindle  op  in  «heir  coooteo.noea  U  s.and  trembliog  over  .he  graves  vo„    ave  por- 
"(,b«,  of  .he  deed,  of  other  day,.  «.  chased  in  .  peacefo.  »,.,v„»r  ehd  ren  sha,  vene 

"r.totibn.of.amir.tion  and  gra.i.ode.    The  I  for  the  privdeges.  ransomed  fromy...    Mav  that 


scenes  of  the  revolu'ion,  associated  with  this  feeble 
remnant  of  those  who  bore  apart  in  them— crowded 
upon  the  mind,  at  one  moment  elevated  with  the 


spirit  which  first  inspired  your  bosoms  with  pa- 
triotic valour,  descend  to  your  posterity  through 
succeeding  generations,  and  perpetuate  the  prin- 


upon  the  m.nci,  a,  one  ..........  ~  enjoyments  of  national  independence. 

nroudestr  collections— then  saddened  by  them.  Ian-  cipies  anu      jj 

piouucan   wii  w  ,„k;i.  ,va  wuprpnrfi  von.  our  fathers,  as  the 


choly  reflection  that  the  same  arm  which,  com 
paratively  but  a  few  years  since,  was  nerved  in  bat- 
tie  for  our  defence,  now  tremblingly  reached  to 
the  time-worn  staff  for  support. 

Having  marched  up  and  down  almost  the  whole 
extent  of  Main-street,  they  were  led  back  to  the 
north  market,  where  a f.ugal  and  substantial  dinner 
was  provided  for  them  by  the  citizens.  The  rev. 
Mr.  Cushman  was  invited  to  officiate  at  the  table, 


But  while  we  reverence  you,  our  fathers,  as  the 
benefactors  of  our  country,  we  trace  our  signal 
victory  to  a  higher  power,  and  recognize  in  our 
first  triumph,  and  in  every  subsequent  enjoyment, 
the  Almighty  arm  of  God.— To  him  be  the  praise 
—to  him  be  our  gratitv.de  directed,  and  to  him 
let  us  look  through  a  glorious  Redeemer  for  the 
continuance  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  of  these  pensioners 


and  when  the  old  soldiers  had  assembled  With  then  saj  down  to  the  table,  together -w,tb  the  judges 
cheerful  countenances  around  the  convivial  board,  |  of  the  court-Major  Curtis  presiding.  After  the 
he  orefaced  a  most  pathetic  and  impressive  prayer  |  cloth  was  removed,  the  following  sentiments  were 

I,  :»^  v.., /.ciinnn   nntl  the  whole  scene 


with  the  following  patriotic  observations 
Venerable  Fathers: 


drank,  accompanied  by  cannon,  and  the  whole  scene 
was  closed  by  the  patriotic  and  revolutionary  song 


The  interesting  occasion  on  which  you  are  this  I  of  'God  save  America  in  full  choras. 
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TOASTS. 

I.  The  American  revohi  on;— the  Jordan  of  death 
between  the  Egypt  of  >ppression  and  the  Canaan  of 
liberty. 2  guns. 

II  The  deputed  heroes  of  the  revolution;  fallen 
beneath  the  harvest  sickle — but  the  sun  shines  not 
upon  a  wider  field  of  lijerty  than  has  sprung  from 
their  deeds. 2  guns. 

III.  GENERAL  GEORGE  AVASH1NGTON— our 

leader  in  battle  here;  may  we  all  be  mustered  with 
bim  in  Heaven. [Drank  Handing] — 2  gun*. 

TV.  The  surviving  patriots  of  the  revolution — 

may  they  not  survive  the  liberty  they  won. 2 

guns. 

V.  General  Joseph  Warren; — 

"Hope  for  a  moment  bade  tlie  world  farewell, 
"And  freedom  sbxiek'd  as  Warren  darkly  fell." 

2  guns. 

VI.  General  Israel  Putnam — while  alive,  neither 
Danger  nor  Treason  dared  look  him  in  the  face; 
even  his  memory  has  proved  an  overmatch  for 
titled  Defamation. 6  cheers  and  2  guns. 

VII.  The  battle  of  Lexington; — "How  great  a 
matter  a  little  nV  kindleth!" 2  guns. 

VIII  Bunker-Hil! — let  its  thunders  never  cease 

to  ring  in  the  ears  of  our  enemies. 6  cheers  and 

2  guns. 

IX.  Captain  Nathan  Hale; — the  blood  of  such 
martyrs  is  the  sure  seed  of  future  patriots  and 
heroes. 2  guns. 

X.  Our  pensions: — 

"The  broken  soldier  kindly  bade  to  stay— 
"Sat  by  the  fire  and  talk'd  the  night  away." 

XI.  The  spirit  of '76— may  it  descend  to  posteri- 
ty,  and  ever  stand  at  4th  proof. 2  guns. 

XII.  The  rising  generation; — while  they  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  may  they  never  forget 
those  who  achieved  it. 2  guns. 

XIII.  Ourselves — We  must  all  soon  meet  where 
the  poverty  we  now  plead  shall  be  our  best  title 

to  a  pension  of  eternal  rest. 2  guns.     [Drank 

silent  and  standing.) 

VOLUHTEEHS. 

By  major  Curtis.— The  citizens  of  Hartford;— 
"We  were  hungry,  and  they  gave  us  meat." 

By  captain  Miller. — The  batteries  of  our  ene- 
mies— may  America  never  want  brave  sons  to  storm 
them. 


By  major  Natch. — May  our  sons  never  relinquish 
the  liberties  purchased  by  their  fathers  at  the  price 
of  their  blood. 

Anecdotes  and  incidents  of  the  day. 
An  old  officer  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty 
of  forming  the  company,  after  the  line  was  formed, 
said  with  as  much  strength  as  age  and  infirmity 
would  permit — "fellow  soldiers!  dress  by  the  right,-" 
finding  that  he  was  not  heard  upon  the  two  extremes 
of  his  company,  he  exclaimed  with  new  energy — 
"soldiers,  look  to  the  right,-  the  soldier's  friends  are 
always  found  on  the  right." 

After  the  company  was  formed,  they  found  them, 
selves  much  annojed  by  the  spectators,  whose 
eager  curiosity  led  them  to  encroach  too  close 
upon  these  old  veterans,  upon  which  one  of  the 
Serjeants  stepped  briskly  forward — "Gentlemen," 
said  he,  stand  back;  these  men  shall  not  want  for 
room  to-day — they  shall  have  the  whole  city  if  they 
want  it:  you  may  look  at  us  if  you  will,  but  you 
must  not  press  upon  our  ranks — the  British  nevei 
dared  to  do  that. 

In  the  morning  after  the  troops  were  mustered, 
it  was  proposed  to  major  Curtis,  an  aged  and 
venerable  patriot,  that  he  shoald  match  at  their 
head,  and  a  sword  was  accordingly  procured  for 
his  use.  When  it  was  presented  to  him  he  strongly 
declined  wearing  it,  saying  that  it  was  now  an 
unfit  instrument  for  his  feeble,  palsied  hand.  Upon 
this  an  old  comrade  stepped  up — "Major,"  said 
he,  "you  did  not  behave  thus  at  Monmouth — you 
raised  the  standard  high  at  Monmouth  battle." 
"Monmouth!  Monmouth!"  said  the  major,  "let  me 
feel  of  it;"  then  raising  the  sword  aloft,  his  hand 
trembling  like  Ihe  aspen,  he  added — "I  once  could 
wield  it,  but  the  day  has  gone  by — still  if  you  wish 
it,  I  will  try  to  carry  it." 

After  a  short  march  the  troops  were  halted  a  few 
moments  in  order  to  give  the  more  aged  and  infirm 
an  opportunity  to  rest.  The  old  major  mentioned 
above,  after  seating  himself  upon  a  stone,  observed 
to  the  by-standers  "that  it  was  pleasant  to  them 
to  measure  their  steps  once  more  to  the  martial 
drum  and  fife,"  but  added  he  with  feeling — "Harkf 
from  the  tombs is  now  our  appropriate  music." 

The  second  volunteer  toast,  which  was  given 
by  captain  Miller  of  this  town,  may  be  read  with 
additional  interest,  when  it  is  known  that  he  was 
the  hero  who  commanded  the  forlorn  hope  at  the 
storming  of  Stoney-Point.  The  story,  as  we  heard 
it  related  by  a  pensioner  who  was  at  his  side  at  the 
time,  is  wovth  preserving.    Miller,  upon  reaching 
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\he  enemy's  works,  from  his  small  size,  wua  unable 
to  reach  the  tops  of  the  piquets;  after  making  one 
or  two  unsuccessful  leaps,  and  fearing  that  he 
should  be  preceded  by  his  companions,  exclaimed 
— "throw  me  into  the  fort  with  your  bayonets,"  and 
be  was  literally  tossed  over  with  the  muzzles  of 
their  muskets. 

The  age,  infirmities  and  extreme  poverty  of  these 
pensioners,  was  calculated  to  render  the  scene 
peculiarly  affecting.  Most  of  them,  as  appeared 
by  their  declarations,  possessed  little  or  nothing. 
A  great  part  of  the  inventories  fell  short  of  fif  y 
dollars,  and  many  of  them  amounted  to  a  much 
smaller  sum:  one,  in  particular,  contained  but  one 
item,  and  that  an  empty  toiacco  box! 

Captain  Nathan  Hale,  whose  virtues  and  misfor- 
tunes suggested  the  sentiment  contained  in  the 
eighth  toast,  was  a  brave  and  valuable  officer  be 
longing  to  col-  Knowlton's  regiment  of  Connecti- 
cut light-infantry.  He  was  a  native  of  Coventry, 
in  this  state,  and  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1773.  After  the  unfortunate  battle  on  Long-Island 
and  the  retreat  of  the  American  troops  to  New- 
York,  general  Washington  became  very  solicitous 
to  obtain  accurate  information  of  the  resources 
and  movements  of  the  British  army.  To  spy  out 
an  enemy's  camp  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
hazardous  undertakings  which  a  soldier  is  ever 
called  upon  to  execute.  But  the  salvation  of 
America  was  at  stake,  and  Washington  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  enough  who  were  ready  to 
yield  up  their  lives  in  her  defence.  Hale  promptly 
volunteered  his  services  and  immediately  set  forth 
upon  the  undertaking.  He  visited  the  British  ar- 
my in  disguise,  and  collected  all  the  necessary  in- 
formation, but,  just  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  re- 
turning, he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  detected. 
Circumstances  being  strongly  against  him  and  his 
inflexible  integrity  not  permitting  him  to  dissemble, 
he  frankly  confessed  the  object  of  His  visit.  He 
was  not  allowed  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  and  was 
barbarously  executed  the  following  morning.  How 
unlike  was  the  conduct  of  the  American  com- 
mander in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Andre. — 
Washington  not  only  gave  him  every  indulgence 
which  die  laws  of  war  would  allow,  but  to  these 
he  added  his  sympathy  and  tears.  The  following 
just  tribute  to  the  memory  of  captain  Hale  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  late  president  Dwight. 

Thus  did  fond  virtue  wish  in.  vain  to  save, 
IJale,  blight  and  generous,  from  a  hapless  grave; 
With  genius*  living  flame  his  bosom  glow'd, 
And  science  charm 'd  him  ta  her  elejt  abode, 


Ifl  worth's  fair  path  his  feet  Jaad  ventured  far, 

The  pride  of  peace,  the  rising  grace  of -war, 

In  duty  firm,  in  danger  calm  as  ev'n, 

To  friends  unchanging,  and  sincere  to  Heaven. 

How  short  his  course,  t'.e  prize  how  early  won, 

While  weeping  friendship  mourns  her  fav'rite  gone. 

FROM  THE  CONNECTICUT  MIRROR. 

A  view  of  the  march  of  the  veterans  on  Wednesday^ 
orcusioned  the  following. • 
They  once  raatch'd  in  glory— their  banners  were  streaming, 
With  the  glance  of  the  sunbeam,  their  armour  was  gleaming; 
Then  hopes  swelled  their  bosoms— then  firm  was  their  tread*- 
And  round  them  the  garlands  of  victory  were  spread. 

Then  little  they  dream'd  that  the  country  they  sav'd— 
That  the  country  for  whom  every  danger  they  lirav'd, 
Would  forget  their  desert  when  old  age  should  come  on, 
And  leave  them  forsaken— their  comforts  all  gone. 

They  now  march  in  glory— still  memory  sheds, 
The  brightest  of  haloes  around  their  hoar  heads; 
Though  faltering  the  footstep— though  rayless  the  eye, 
Remembrance  still  dwells  on  the  days  long  gone  by. 

Tes!  Saviours  and  Sires,  though  the  pittance  be  small, 
Which  your  country  awards— and  that  pittance  your  all. 
Though  the  cold  hand  of  Poverty  press  on  your  frame*, 
Yet  your  children  shall  bless  you,  and  boast  of  your  names. 

And  when  life  with  its  toils  and  afflictions  shall  cease, 
O  then  may  you  hail  the  bright  Angel  of  peace, 
Then  freemen  shall  weep  o'er  the  veteran's  grave. 
And  round  it  the  laurel  and  cypress  shall  wave. 

Thursday  August  3.  A.  T 

PnOM  THE  NEW    YORK  COI.TJXBIi.ir. 

Sketch  of  revolutionary  history. — At  the  late  annt« 
versary  meeti'ig  of  the  Medical  society  of  Orange 
county,  an  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Arnell, 
in  which  he  introduced  a  biography  of  Dr.  Tusten, 
a  native  of  Southold,  L.  I.  who  was  a  distinguished 
practitioner  in  the  early  settlement  of  that  coun^ 
ty.  In  relation  to  the  death  of  Dr.  Tusten,  his 
biographer  gives  the  following  interesting  sketch 
of  our  revolutionary  history: 

In  June,  1779,  col.  Brandt,  who  commanded  the 
six  nations  of  Indians,  left  Niagara,  with  about  300 
warriors  and  a  number  of  tories,  who  had  joined 
that  murderous  crew,  with  an  intention  of  destroy* 
ing  the  settlements  upon  the  Delaware  river,  which 
was  then  considered  as  the  frontier  of  our  unsettled 
country.  On  the  20th  of  July,  he  appeared  on  the 
west  of  Minisink — he  sent  down  a  party  which  de» 
stroyed  the  settlement,  burnt  several  houses,  and 
plundered  the  inhabitants,  returning  with  their 
ill  gotten  booty  to  the  main  body,  which  lay  then 
at  Grassy  Swamp  Brook.  An  express  was  imme- 
diately dispatched  to  colonel  Tusten,  his  superior 
Tfficcr.  Gen.  AHWon  being  then  confined  in  New* 
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York,  having  beea  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Fort  Montgomery — the  coionel  received  the  news 
that  evening — he  instantly   issued   orders  to  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  to  rendezvous  at  Minisink, 
where  he  would  meet  them    Having  taken  an  affec 
tionate,  and  it  proved  a  final,  leave  of  his  family,  he 
collected  what  few  he  could,  and  was  at  the  ap 
pointed  place  by  morning.     In  the  after  part  of 
that  day,  about  120  men  were  collected,  when  a 
council  was  held,  to  determine  whether  it  would 
be  best  to  pursue  the  Indians  into  the  woods;   a 
majority  of  the  officers  were  in  favor  of  that  mea- 
sure; colonel  Tusten,  who  viewed  things  in  a  calm 
manner  and  judicious  light,  was  opposed  to  that 
plan:   he  gave,  as  his  reasons  for  his  opposition, 
that  the  men  were  not  sufficiently  supplied  with 
ammunition  for  a  battle — that  there  were  probably 
a  much  greater  number  of  Indians  than  had  been 
seen — that  they  were  piloted  by  tories  and  Indians 
well  acquainted  with  the  woods,  and  commanded 
by  Brandt,  a  well  known  warrior,  who  would  never 
risk  a  battle  unless  he  had  superior  advantages. 
To  this  was  answered,  that  there  was  no  danger 
of  their  numbers — that  the  Indians  dare  not  fight 
— that  they  had  several  cattle  and  horses   which 
they  had  plundered  from  the  inhabitants  which 
they  must  guard  or  leave  upon  the  appearance  of  an 
enemy — that  they  might  be  pursued  with  delibera 
tion  until  they  came  to  the  fording  place  of  the 
Delaware  river,  which  was  near  the  enterance  of 
Lacawac  river  into  the  Delaware,  and  finally,  ma 
jor  Meeker  mounted  his  horse  and  flourished  his 
sword,  requesting  all    those   who  were    men   of 
courage  to  follow  him,  and  let  the  cowards  stay 
behind.     This  last  appeal  was  too  much  for  Ameri 
can  valor,  and  the  men  immediately  turned  out, 
determined  to  pursue  and  destroy  the  Indians  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.    They  marched  that  even 
ing  about  17  miles,  when  they  encamped  for  the 
night. 

In  the  morning  they  were  overtaken  by  colonel 
Hathorn,  of  the  Warwick  regiment,  who,  being  the 
oldest  colonel  and  highest  officer  in  rank,  took 
the  command.  He  called  a  council  and  himself 
opposed  the  pursuit,  but  here  it  was  urged  that 
they  had  a  pilot,  captain  Tyler,  who  was  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  woods  as  any  among  their 
enemies,  and  who  could  bring  them  to  a  spot  most 
eligible  for  an  attack  with  perfect  safety,  and  the 
same  scene  of  bullying  was  acted  by  major  Meeker, 
who  is  well  calculated  by  the  poet,  "a  fool  devoid  of 
rule,"  and  the  fatal  line  of  march  was  again  com 
menced.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  Brandt 


discovered  them— he  ordered  a  few  of  his  Indians 
to  keep  in  sight  and  decoy  them  to  the  very  spot 
where  they  intended  to  surprise  him:  but  before 
they  reached  the  place  captain  Tyler  was  shot, 
which  damped  the  spirits  of  our  men.  During 
this  confusion  a  party  of  Indians  hove  in  sight- 
colonel  H.  ordered  that  no  man  should  fire  until 
they  had  prepared  for  a  general  battle;  a  large 
Indian  however  rode  past  on  a  horse  which  had 
been  stolen  from  Minisink,  and  which  one  of  our 
men  knew;  the  temptation  was  too  great,  and  our 
hero  fired  his  rifle  and  brought  the  Indian  to  the 
grouid.  The  advanced  Indians  then  fired  and 
rushed  towrds  our  men,  in  ordc  to  divide  them, 
and  about  thirty  were  separated  from  the  maia 
body,  who  could  not  afterwards  be  brought  into 
action.  In  a  few  minutes  Brandt  appeared  with 
his  whole  force,  when  the  firing  became  general. 
A.  very  confused  and  irregular  fire  was  kept  up 
from  behind  trees  and  rocks  both  by  the  Indians 
and  our  men.  From  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed  every  one  fought  in  his  own  way  and 
it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  command:  colonel 
Tusten  retired  to  a  spot  surrounded  by  rocks, 
were  he  directed  the  wonnded  to  be  conveyed  to 
him,  and  he  now  became  the  surgeon  and  friend 
of  the  wounded.  Early  in  the  battle  he  had  re- 
ceived a  slight  wound  in  the  band,  though  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  his  dressing  the  wounds  of 
the  soldiers.  The  battle  lasted  the  whole  day. 
the  Indians  constantly  endeavoring  to  divide  and 
break  the  main  body  which  had  possession  of  the 
ground  until  sunset,  when  their  ammunition  was 
expended,  and  a  general  retreat  was  ordered — No 
regularity  could  be  preserved,  and  every  one  was 
left  to  effect  his  escape,  in  the  best  manner  he 
could — some  crossed  the  river,  while  others  were 
shot  in  it;  some  retreated  through  the  woods,  while 
others  were  destroyed  in  the  attempt;  but  now  a 
scene  presented  itself  which  of  all  others  was  the 
most  trying.  Dr.  Tusten  had  seventeen  with  him, 
whose  wounds  he  had  dressed,  and  whose  lives 
might  have  been  saved — the  cries  they  kept  up 
for  mercy  and  protection  when  they  heard  the  re- 
treat ordered,  beggared  all  description;  they  were 
necessarily  left  to  be  sacrificed  by  savage  barbarit}; 
and  whether  Dr.  Tusten  stayed  and  perished  with 
his  wounded  countrymen,  or  attempted  to  make 
his  retreat,  is  not  known.  This  is  the  last  time 
he  was  ever  seen  by  any  white  man,  though  it  is 
generally  believed  that  he  suffered  by  the  same 
tomahawk  which  destroyed  those  that  were  with 
'tim.  On  this  fatal  day  forty  four  of  our  country- 
men fell,  some  of  whom  might  emphatically  be 
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called  the  pride  and  flower  of  Goshen.  Among 
them  was  a  Jones,  a  Little,  a  DuncaB,  a  Wisner,  a 
Vail,  a  Townsend.and  a  Knapp;  and  there  perished 
our  friend  and  brother  in  profession,  Dr.  Tusten, 
a  sacrifice  for  the  independence  and  liberty  of  our 
fcoun  try. 

Washington  in  -want  of  a  pen-knife. — In  Caldwell's 

life  of  Greene,  p.  65,  there  is  a  fac  simile  of  the 

following  curious  epistle: 

October  7th.  1779 

•Dear  sir — I  have  lost — and  cannot  tell  how — an 
old  and  favorite  penkpifp,  and  am  much  distressed 
for  want  of  one — if  you  have  any  in  your  stores, 
please  send  me  one-^if  you  have  not,  be  so  good 
as  to  get  one  immediately.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bailey 
could  furnish  me.  One  with  two  blades  I  should 
prefer,  when  choice  can  be  had. — I  am,  dear  sir, 
•Your  most  obedient, 

•GEO  WASHINGTON.' 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTOHES. 

*'At  a  tov/n  meeting  hoiden  in  New  Haven,  by 
adjournment,  upon  the  22d  day  of  Feb.  1768. 
"The  committee  appointed  in  consequence  of  a 
letter  from  the  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Boston 
to  the  selectmen  of  this  town,  to  consider  of 
some  measures  to  be  agreed  upon  for  promoting 
economy,  manufactures,  &c.  report,  That  it  is 
their  opinion,  that  it  is  expedient  for  the  town  to 
take  all  prudent  and  legal  measures  to  encourage 
the  produce  and  manufactures  of  this  colony, 
and  to  lessen  the  use  of  superfluities,  and  more 
especially  the  following  articles  imported  from 
abroad,  viz. 

"Carriages  of  all  sorts,  house  furniture,  men's 
and  women's  hats,  men's  and  women's  apparel, 
ready  made  household  furniture,  men's  and  wo- 
men's shoes,  sole  leather,  gold,  silver,  and  thread 
lace,  gold  and  silver  buttons,  wrought  plate, 
diamond,  stone,  and  paste  ware,  clocks,  silver- 
smith's and  jeweller's  ware,  broad  cloths  that  cost 
above  ten  shillings  sterling  per  yard,  muffs,  furs, 


purchase  any  of  the  above  enumerated  articles, 
imported  from  abroad*  after  the  said  31st  of  March, 
and  that  they  will  be  careful  to  promote  the  saving 
of  linen  rags,  and  other  materials,  proper  for  mak- 
ing paper  in  this  colony. 

"The  foregoiBg  report  being  considered  by  the 
town,  was  by  a  full  vote  approved  of  and  accepted. 
A  true  copy  of  record, 
Test,         SAMUEL  BISHOP,  jr.  town  clerk." 

Codht  mahtiai,.— From  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Patriot. — A  friend  has  handed  us  the  following 
extract  from  the  orderly  book  of  general  Sullivan, 
in  command  here  during  the  revolution,  -is  being 
connected  with  a  case  somewhat  analogous  to  one 
which  occurred  in  the  Seminole  war.  We  have 
omitted  names,  for  obvious  reasons. 

"Head  quarters,  Providence, 
July  24,  1778. 

"The  sentence  of  the  court  martial,   whereof 

colonel  E was  president,  against   M.    A.   mi 

D.  C.  the  general  totally  disapproves,  as  illegal  and 
absurd.  The  clearest  evidence  having  appeared 
to  the  court,  that  the  said  A.  was  employed  by 
the  enemy,  repeatedly,  to  come  on  the  main  as  a 
spy,  and  that  he  enticed  men  to  go  on  to  Rhode- 
Island,  to  enlist  in  the  enemy's  service,  and  his 
confessions  from  day  to  day  being  so  different  as 
to  prove  him  not  only  a  spy,  but  to  be  a  person  in 
whom  the  least  confidence  cannot  be  placed;  the 
court  having  found  him  guilty  of  all  this,  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  to  sentence  him  to  be 
whipped  cne  hundred  lashes,  and  afterwards  to 
be  taken  into  a  service  which  he  has  been  long 
endeavoring  in  the  most  malicious  and  secret  man- 
ner to  injure!  The  man  who  is  found  guilty  of 
acting  as  a  spy,  can  have  but  one  judgment  by  all 
the  laws  of  war,  which  is  to  suffer  deaths  and  the 
sentence  of  a  man  to  be  whipped  when  found  guilty 
of  this  crime,  is  as  absurd  as  for  the  common  law 
courts  to  order  a  man  to  he  set  in  the  stocks  fr>r 
wilful  murder.     The  same  absurdity  appearing  in 


the  judgment  against  1J.  C.  for  the  same  reasons, 
and  tippets,  starch,  women's  and  children's  toys,  lr,.       „„„  -,  j;„„^„„„„  _   .■         .-  ,      ,. .     , 

rr  '  *    [uie   gen.]  disapproves   them  both,  dissolves  the 


silk  and  cotton  velvets,  gauze,  linseed  oil,  mall 
liquors,  and  cheese. 

"And  that  a  subscription  be  recommended  to  the 
several  inhabitants  and  house  holders  of  the  town, 
whereby  they  may  mutually  agree  and  engage,  that 
they  will  encourage  the  use  and  consumption  of 
articles  manufactured  in  the  British  American  colo 
nies,  and  more  especially  in  this  colony,  and  that 

they  will  not,  after  the  31st  day  of  March  next. 

-—47. 


court,  and  orders  another  court  to  sit  for  the  \rial  of 
those  persons,  tomorrow  morning,  at  0  o'clock: 
The  adjutant  general  to  lodge  u  crime  against  A, 
for  acting  as  a  spy,  and  for  enticing  men  to  enlist 
into  the  enemy's  service,  and  against  C.  for  acting 
as  a  spy." 

At  the  subsequent  court,  A.  was  found  guilty  as 
before,  and  semenced  to  be  hung,  which  sentence 
the  general  approved  and  executed. 
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In  storming  the  works  of  Quebec  by  general  .general  in  Massachusetts,  and  eminent  by  his  pub. 
Montgomery,  the  gallant  captain  Cheeseman,  of  lie  services.  He  was  in  this  brig  during  three 
New- York,  aid  to  Montgomery,  being  as  active  as  i  cruizes,  and  was  at  the  taking  of  eight  prizes,  the 


he  was  brave,  the  moment  he  reached  the  picket, 
placed  his  band  on  one  of  the  palisadoes,  exclaim- 
ing lo  his  comrades,  'If  there  be  any  honor  in  being 
the  first  man  in  Quebec,  I  have  it.'  He  sprung  over 
and  fell  by  a  shot  within  the  picket. 


first  of  which  was  the  king's  armed  schooner  Dis- 
patch, belonging  to  lord  Howe's  flset,  then  on 
their  passage  from  Halifax  to  New-York,  it  being 
10th  July.  In  the  engagement  one  man  was  killed 
in  the  Tyrannicide,  three  wounded,  and  one  died 
of  his  wounds.  He  continued  in  this  vessel  till 
the  14th  of  February,  1777,  when  he  returned 
from  a  four  and  an  hslf  month's  cruise  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  all  were  discharged.  He  is  now  72  years 
of  age.  In  the  action  with  the  Dispatch,  which 
lasted  7  glasses,  her  commander,  .John  Goodrich, 
2d  lieut.  of  the  Renown'  of  50  guns,  then  in  the 
fleet,  was  killed,  and  several  men.  Mr.  More,  sailing 
master,  was  wounded  and  his  limb  amputated.  Mr. 
ne/r^Sefl-/^.-Thelaterev.Dr.BBNTLKY,of|Collingsinf  midshIpman>  bacl  his  ,;mb  amptltated 


When  col.  Gardner  of  Brookline  was  brought 
off  from  Bunker's  Hill,  where  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  he  was  asked  if  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
bis  son,  who  had  been  also  in  the  battle.  'If  my 
son  has  done  his  duty,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  ' 
Ke  was  answered  that  his  son  had  done  his  duty. 
He  saw  and  embraced  him.  JBost.  Patriot. 


Salem,  Mass.  whose  decease  was  equally  deplored 
by  the  friends  of  religion,  patriotism  and  literature 
-—who  for  many  years  enriched  the  columns  of  the 
"Essex  Register"  with  his  remarks,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  revolutionary  pension  law,  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  give  us  the  following  interesting  scrap 
of  history: 

"The  following  history  may  discover  how  a  man 
may  engage  in  the  public  service,  and  yet  not  be 
qualified  according  to  law  for  the  bounty  of  a  term 
short  of  one  year's  service.  Joshua  Ward,  who 
belonged  to  Salem,  but  who  has  lived  many  years 
in  Marblehead,  a  painter,  marched  on  the  19th  of 
April,  to  Charlestown  neck,  as  a  fifer  of  the  first 
company  in  colonel  Timothy  Pickering's  regiment 
of  militia,  commanded  by  capt.  William  Pickman, 
mnd  soon  after  entered  the  army  under  captain 
Thomas  Barnes.  From  Cambridge,  he  was  ordered 
to  Watertown  to  guard  the  public  stores,  and  re- 
mained at  this  station  till  the  battle  of  Bunker's 
Hill.  He  then  joined  the  regiment  under  colonel 
Mansfield  on  Prospect  Hill,  in  Charlestown,  in  the 
Massachusetts  line,  and  acted  as  fife-major,  till 
he  joined  gen.  Sullivan's  brigade,  on  Winter  Hill, 
when  he  was  promoted  as  fife-major  general.  He 
continued  in  the  service  till  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary 1776,  when  he  was  discharged,  having  continu- 
ed the  time  of  his  enlistment.  He  then  entered 
captain  Benjamin  Ward's  company,  and  performed 
garrison  duty  at  fort  William  and  Mary,  now  fort 
Pickering,  till  the  19th  of  June  following.  He 
then  volunteered  with  the  first  lieutenant  Haraden, 
a  well  known  brave  and  able  officer,  with  others 
of  his  companions,  on  board  the  Tyrannicide,  a 
public  armed  brig  of  14  guns  and  75  men,  com- 
manded by  captain  John  1'uke,  afterwards  a  major 


but  he  died.  The  Dispatch  was  so  disabled  that 
they  were  obliged  to  take  her  in  tow,-  and  they 
brought  her  into  Salem,  after  being  out  17  days. 
The  Dispatch  had  eight  carriage  guns,  12  swivels, 
and  a  compliment  of  41  picked  men  from  different 
ships  in  the  fleet.  This  was  the  first  sea  fight.  The 
Tyrannicide  was  the  first  vessel  that  w.is  built  for 
the  public  service,  and  her  commission  was  signed 
by  John  Hancock.  The  Dispatch  was  no  prize  to 
the  crew,  excepting  a  small  bounty  on  her  guns. 
And  yet  this  worthy  man  in  his  poverty,  comes 
not  within  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  instead  of  his 
bounty,  must  accept  a  hearty  recommendation  t» 
the  generous  care  of  his  fellow-citizens." 

STUONG  MEA9UnES  PROPOSED. 

In  congress  Oct.  21,  1778. — "Whereas  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  that  our  unnatural  enemies, 
despairing  of  being  ever  able  to  subdue  and  en- 
slave us  by  open  force,  or  persuade  us  to  break 
through  the  solemn  treaties,  as  having  entered  into 
with  our  great  and  good  ally,  his  Most  Christian 
majesty,  and  return  to  the  dependence  of  Great 
Britain,  will,  as  the  last  effort,  ravage,  burn,  and 
destroy  every  city  and  town  on  this  continent  they 
can  come  at: 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  such  inha- 
bitants of  these  states,  as  live  in  places  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  immediately  to  build 
huts,  at  least  30  miles  distant  from  their  present 
habitations,  thereto  convey  their  women,  children, 
and  others  not  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  them- 
selves in  case  of  necessity,  together  with  their 
furniture,  wares,  and  merchandise  of  every  sort; 
also,  that  they  send  off  all  their  cattle;  being 
measures  they  cannot  think  hardships  in  such  times 
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of  public  calamity,  when  so  many  of  their  gallant 
countrymen  are  daily  exposed  in  the  hardships  of 
the  field,  fighting  in  defence  of  their  rights  and 
liberties. 

Resolved,  That  immediately,  when  the  enemy 
begin  to  burn  or  destroy  any  town,  it  be  recom- 
mended to  the  good  people  of  these  slates  to  set 
fire  to,  ravage,  burn,  and  destroy,  the  houses  and 
properties  of  all  tories,  and  enemies  to  the  free- 
dom and  independence  of  America,  and  secure 
the  persons  of  such,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
assisting  the  enemy,  always  taking  care  not  to  treat 
them  or  their  families  with  any  wanton  cruelties, 
as  we  do  not  wish,  in  this  particular,  to  copy  after 
our  enemies,  or  their  German,  negro,  and  copper- 
coloured  allies. 

Extract  from  the  minutes, 

Chakles  Thomsojt,  sec." 

Lonn  Chatham  thus  expressed  himself,  when 
speaking  in  parliament,  of  the  congress  that  declar 
ed  independence.  "I  must  declare  and  avow,  that 
in  all  my  reading  and  observation,  and  it  has  been 
my  favorite  study,  I  have  read  Thucydides,  and 
have  studied  and  admired  the  master  states  of 
the  world,  but  for  solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of 
sagacity  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  a 
complication  of  difficult  circumstances,  no  nation 
or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  ge- 
neral congress  at  Philadelphia." 

A  bruve-felloiv. — Among  numberless  feats  of  valor 
performed  by  individuals  of  the  American  revolu- 
tionary army,  none  has  pleased  me  more  than  the 
following,  related  by  an  eye  witness: — "During  the 
heat  of  the  battle  at  Germantown,  while  bullets 
flew  as  thick  as  hail-stones,  one  Barkelew  (of 
Monmouth)  was  levelling  his  musket  at  the  ene- 
my, when  his  lock  was  carried  away  by  a  ball. — 
Undismayed,  he  caught  up  the  gun  of  a  comrade 
just  killed  by  his  side,  and  taking  aim,  a  bullet 
entered  the  muzzle,  and  twisted  the  barrel  round 
like  a  corkscrew!  Still  undaunted,  our  heroimme 
diately  kneeled  down,  unscrewed  the  whole  lock 
from  the  twisted  barrel,  screwed  it  on  to  the 
barrel  from  which  the  lock  had  been  torn,  and 
blazed  away  at  the  enemy."  Can  ancient  Sparta 
or  modern  Britain  boast  a  more  brilliant  display 
of  cool,  deliberate,  unshaken  courage?  This  hero 
is  still  living. 

Anecdote  connected -wUh  the  surrender  at  Totktovin. 
From  the  N.  Y.  "National  Advocate"— 181 8.  Baron 
Steuben  commanded  in  the  trenches  at  the  moment 


lord  Corn  wall  is  made  his  overture  for  capitulation. 
The  proposals  were  immediately  despatched  to 
the  commander  in  chief,  and  the  negociation,  as 
we  say,  progressed,— The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette, 
whose  tour  it  was  next  to  mount  guard  in  the 
trenches,  marched  to  relieve  the  Baron,  who,  to 
his  astonishment,  refused  to  be  relieved.  He  in- 
firmed  general  de  la  Fayette,  that  the  custom  of 
European  war  was  in  his  favor,  and  that  it  was  a 
point  of  honor  which  he  could  neither  give  up  for 
himself,  nor  deprive  his  troops  of— that  the  offer  to 
cipitulatehad  been  made  during  his  guard,  and  that 
in  the  trenches  he  would  remain  until  the  capitula- 
tion was  signed  or  hostilities  commenced.     The 

Marquis  immediately  galloped  to  head  quarters: 

general  Washington  decided  in  favor  of  the  Baron 
—to  the  joy  of  one,  and  to  the  mortification  of 
the  other  of  those  brave  and  valuable  men.  The 
Baron  remained  till  the  business  was  finished.  I 
should  not  have  sent  you  this  recollection,  had  I 
not  seen  in  your  paper  of  this  morning  an  extract 
from  Lee's  memoirs  relative  to  the  surrender.  My 
mecdote  may  not  be  worth  much  now,  but  such 
as  it  is,  it  is  at  your  service. 

One  mho  -was  in  the  trenches. 

From  the  J\/'ew  Orleans  Chronicle. — The  follow- 
ing fact,  though  altogether  worthy  of  being  re- 
membered, has  never,  I  believe,  been  reported  by 
the  pen  of  any  historian. 

Lest  it  should  be  thought  a  mere  fabrication  to 
occupy  a  vacant  column  in  the  newspaper,  I  think 
it  not  unimportant  to  state,  that  the  subject  of  tins 
memoir,  Mr.  Hunter,  is  well  known  in  Darlington 
district,  South  Carolina;  and  the  following  narra- 
tive, which  I  had  from  himself,  is  familiar  to  his 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

Hunter,  though  a  youth  of  perhaps  18  years  old, 
was  very  active  in  defence  of  his  country's  rights 
during  the  revolutionary  war.  It  was  the  fate  of 
this  Tyro  in  arms  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  major 
Fanning,  whose  deeds  as  a  cruel  partizan  leader  in 
the  service  of  Great  Britain,  are  written  in  North 
and  South  Carolina,  in  characters  of  bloorl.  Hun- 
ter,  whose  active  services  had  roused  the  ire  of  the 
major,  was  told'ipon  the  spot  to  prepare  for  his 
fate,  which  was  nothing  less  than  death,  for  which 
awfid  event  a  few  minutes  only  were  allowed  him 
to  prepare.  A  band  of  tories,  thirsting  for  the 
blood  of  a  patriot,  instantly  formed  a  circle  round 
the  boy,  leaving  bim  no  reasonable  chance  of 
escape. 
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At  this  moment  thought  followed  thoighx  in 
quick  succession.  His  home,  his  friends,  his  coun 
try,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  w  ,- 
about  to  be  torn  from  them  all,  together  with  the 
reflection  that  he  must  quickly  realize  a  state  of 
untried  being,  crowded  upon  his  mind,  and  called 
yp  feelings  not  to  be  described. 

For  the  first  time  he  bent  his  knees  to  the  power 
which  wields  the  destinies  of  man,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  breathed  a  wish  to  the  throne  of  mercy, 
than  he  felt  a  strong  persuasion  that  deliverance 
was  possible.  This  important  point  settled  in  his 
mind,  he  cast  his  eyes  rou'id  in  search  of  the  means 
to  be  employed.  At  the  distance  of  a  few  paces 
from  the  encircling  band  stood  a  beautiful  filly, 
furnished  with  the  major's  riding  establishment, 
complete.  This  animal,  late  the  idol  of  sportsmen 
in  Virginia,  had  fallen  into  the  h»nds  of  the  pre- 
sent owner,  and  was  highly  prized,  as  affording  the 
Means  of  escape  froui  impending  danger. 

"Cannot  I,"  thought  Hunter,  "spring  from  my 
knees,  gain  the  saddle,  and  under  the  favor  of 
that  power  which  has  so  fully  assured  my  heart, 
escape  this  threatening  death?"  Having  resolyed, 
if  he  must  perish,  to  perish  in  the  attempt,  he 
darted  like  lightning  through  his  enemies  and 
seizing  the  bridle,  which  was  held  by  a  servant 
boy,  as  he  vaulted  into  tke  saddle,  he  put  the  ma- 
jor's courser  to  her  speed,  and  went  off  with  his 
booty,  to  the  no  small  disappointment  and  morti- 
fication of  the  astonished  beholders.  After  gazing 
a  while  in  stupid  amazement,  the  redoubtable 
Fanning  recollected  that  his  soldiers  had  guns, 
but  it  was  too  late;  and  the  order  to  "shoot  at  the 
rebel"  was  obeyed  without  effect. 

1KTF.IIESTING  HISTOHT. 

It  is  known  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  in  the 
early  part  of  1755,  great  exertions  were  made  by 
tbe  British  ministry,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
illustrious  es.rl  of  Chatham,  for  the  reduction  of 
the  French  power  in  the  provinces  of  the  Canqdas. 
To  carry  the  object  into  effect,  general  Amherst, 
referred  to  in  the  letters  of  Junius,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  British  army  in  Nerth 
Western  America;  and  the  British  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica were  called  upon  for  assistance,  who  con- 
tributed with  alacrity  their  several  quotas  of  men 
to  effect  the  grand  object  of  British  enterprize. 
It  is  a  fact  still  within  the  recollection  of  some  of 
our  oldest  inhabitants,  that  the  British  army  lay 
encamped,  in  the  summer  of  1755,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  a  little  south  of  the  city  of 
Albany,  on  the  ground  now  belonging  to  John  I. 


Van  Rensselaer,  esq.  To  this  day  vestiges  of  their 
encampment  remain;  and  after  a  lapse  of  sixty 
years,  when  a  great  proportion  of  fhe  actors  of 
those  days  have  passed  away,  like  shadows  from 
the  earih,  the  inquisitive  traveller  can  observe  the 
remains  of  the  ashes,  the  places  where  they  boiled 
their  camp  kettles.  It  was  this  array,  that,  under 
the  command  of  Abercrornbie,  was  foiled,  with  a 
severe  loss,  in  the  attack  on  Ticonderoga,  where 
the  distinguished  Howe  fell  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  in  an  hour  that  history  has  consecrated  to 
his  fame.  In  the  early  part  of  June,  the  eastern 
troops  began  to  pour  in,  company  after  company, 
and  such  a  motley  assemblage  of  men  never  before 
thronged  together  on  such  an  occasion,  unless  an 
example  may  be  found  in  *he  ragged  regiment  of  sir 
John  Falstaff,  of  right  merry  and  facetious  memory. 
It  would,  said  my  worthy  ancestor,  who  relates  tome 
the  story,  have  relaxed  the  gravity  of  an  anchorite, 
to  have  seen  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  march- 
ing through  the  streets  of  our  ancient  city,  to  take 
their  station  on  the  left  of  the  British  army — 
some  with  long  coats,  some  with  short  toats,  and 
others  with  no  coats  at  all,  in  colours  as  varied  as 
the  rail  bow,  some  with  their  hair  cropped  like 
the  army  of  Cromwell,  and  others  with  wigs  whose 
curls  flowed  with  grace  around  their  shoulders. 
Their  march,  their  accoutrements,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  troops,  furnished  matter  of 
amusement  to  the  wits  of  the  British  army.  The 
music  played  the  airs  of  two  centuries  ago,  and 
the  tout  ensemble,  upon  the  whole,  exhibited  a  sight 
to  the  wondering  stringers  that  they  had  been 
unaccustomed  to  in  their  own  land.  Amon^  the 
club  of  wits  that  belonged  to  the  British  army, 
there  was  a  physician  attached  to  the  staff,  by  Jie 
name  of  Doctor  Shackburg,  who  combined  with 
the  science  of  the  surgeon,  the  skill  and  talents  of 
a  musician.  To  please  brother  Jonathan  he  com- 
posed a  tune,  and  with  much  gravity  recommend- 
ed it  to  the  officers,  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
airs  of  martial  music.  The  joke  took,  to  the  no 
small  amusement  of  the  British  corps.  Brother 
Jonathan  exclaimed  it  was  nation  fine,  and  in  a  few 
days  nothing  was  heard  in  the  provincial  camp  but 
the  air  of  Yankee  Doodle.  Little  did  the  author  or 
his  coadjutors  then  suppose,  that  an  air  made  for 
the  purpose  of  levity  and  ridicule,  should  ever  be 
marked  for  such  high  destinies;  in  twenty  years 
from  that  time  our  national  march  inspired  the 
hearts  of  the  heroes  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  less  than 
<hirty,  lord  Cornwaliis  and  his  army  marched  into 
the  American  lines  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle 
[Albany  Statesman* 
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1775—  .Yov.  7 — Dunmort's  proclamation. 
1st  Nokfolk  and  >iie  adjacent  country,  Danmor<> 
counted  on  numerous  adherents.  The  rash  advice, 
together  with  his  own  impeiuous,  haughty  and 
revengeful  temper,  early  impelled  him  to  a  mea- 
Biire  characterized  by  folly,  and  fraugH  with  incal- 
culable mischief,  not  only  to  the  people  of  Virgi- 
nia, but  to  his  own  cause.  Under  date  of  Nov. 
7th,  he  issued  the  following  proclamation,  the  style 
of  which  strongly  indicates  the  agitation  of  a  per- 
turbed mind,  whilst  its  substance  betrays  a  blind, 
impolitic,  ruinous  inflexibility,  and,  what  is  still 
worse,  a  savage  and  wmton  disregard  for  the  fun- 


colony  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty  to  his  majes- 
ty's crown  and  dignity.  I  do  further  order  and  re- 
quire all  his  majesty's  liege  subjects,  to  retain  their 
quitrents  or  other  taxes  due,  or  that  may  become 
due  in  their  own  custody,  till  such  a  time  as  peace 
may  again  be  restored  to  this  at  present  most  un- 
happy country,  or  demanded  of  them  for  their 
former  salutary  purposes,  Viy  officers  properly  au- 
thorised to  receive  the  same. 

"Given  under  my  hand,  on  board  the  ship  Wil- 
liam, oft'  Norfolk,  the  7:h  day  of  November,  in  the 
16th  year  of  his  majesty's  reign.         "BUNMORE. 
"God  save  the  king  " 


damental  principles  upon  which   the  social  fabric 

1  ^         '  Ticohdetioga.    The  following  is  not  a   revolu- 

essentially  rests,  and  for  those  rules  of  civilization 

J  tionary  document,  but  an  article  that  may  well  be 

which  are  ssually  respected,  even  in  the  phrenzy ,  .        .        ....  ,    ,    .  •  „  . 

3        l  (preserved   m  this  collection;  and,  being   specially 

and  calamitous  intent  of  war.  .    ,         .        .  ■.'"""'..,; '". 

requested,  we  insert  it  with  pleasure. 

£y  his  excellency,  the  right  honorable  Jon*,  earl  of\  naw,---  „.„♦„ 

"  J*  °  From  the  Hartford  Times.     The  following  state- 

Dunmore,  his  maiestt/'s 'ieutenant  and  g^ver'or  ge-t  ......  .  , 

'  \  ment  or  return,  exhibiting  a  minute  and  accurate 

neral  of  the  colony  >f  Virginia,  and  vice  admiral  of.  »,.'  i        •    ,  -■■    ,       j  i   \  . 

■'  3   J        °  I  account  of  the  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  sustained 

the  same-  \,      .,      _  ...  ■         ,   .         .         r  ,      ., 

„_  l  by  the  British  and  \meriean  forces  undr  thpcom- 

'A  PROCHMATIOIC  I     ' 

,. .      ,  ,  ■    .     ,  •      .  ,      „     ...    . __    mand  of  gen.  Abercro  abie,  in  the  memorable  dis- 

"As  I  have  ever  entertained  hopes  that  an  ac-1 


commodation    might  have   taken    place   between 


aster  or  defeat  at    Ticonderoga,  July,  1758,  was. 


Great  Britain  and  this  colony,  without  being  com- 1 as  A  Purports,  made  out  soon  after  the  battle,  by 

pelled  by  my  duty  to  this  most  disagreeable,  but  J,ldah  Woodruff,  wno  was  a  cap'.ain   of  the   pro- 

now  absolutely  necessary  duty,  rendered  so  by  atrial  forces,  and  belonging  to  Farmington,  in 

t.  j      c  i      r  ii        „„~ui„4     c„~     »  t.--ithi8  county.     The  original  document  has  been  pre- 

body  of  men,  unlawfully  assembled,  tiring  on  his  l  "  ■  ' 

,    .      ,  ,  ..      c        ..        i  served   in  the  family,  as  a  precious  memorial  of 

majesty's  tenders,  and  the  formation  of  an  army,'*  *' 

,  ...  i    .       .»     •    .•         .        their  ancestor,  for  sixty  years,  and  was  handed  to 

and  an  army  now  on  its  march  to  attack  his  »» ;;es- 1  »  J  J 

..  ,    .  ,  ,     .        ..  .,  «. _._ j       ,-'    .    iusbyhisson.     It  is  undoubtedly  the  most    authen- 

tifs  troops,  and  destroy  the  well  disposed  subjects  j  ' 

_    ,.         ,  _     ,  c    .  ,    .  ,,  'tic  and  correct  statement  of  that  unfortunate  affair, 

of  this  colony.     To  defeat    such  treasonable  pur- 


poses, and  that  all  such  traitors,  and  their  abettors 


which  exposed  our  frontiers  to  the  murderous  and 


,  (cruel  outrages  of  a  savage  foe,  and  filled  the  whole 
may  be  brought  to  justice,  and  that  the  peace  and  j  °  . 

j       j        fa'        i  l.  •  j  'colonies  with  consternation  and  dismay,  which  at 

good  order  of  this  colony  may  be  again  restored,  |  '/ 

_u-  u  .u        j-  c  *u  i  r  Ithisday  is  to  be  found;  and  in  every  point  of  view 

which  the  ordinary  course  of  the  civd  law  is  una- 1 


ble  to  effect,  I  have   thought  fit  to  issue  this  my 


is  worthy  of  preservation.     We  recommend  its  in- 


r         sertion  to  the  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Weekly  Ite- 
proclamation,  hereby  declaring  tha*,  until  the  *fore  J 

•  j     „    .        _  i       ..  .     .    _  ,     .      .  *      'ffister,  as  that  work  is  probably  the  most  permanent 

said  good  purposes  can  be  obtained,  I  do,  in  virtue  i» 


of  the  power  and  authority  to  me  given,  by  his  ma- 


I  and  valuable  place  in  which  it  can  be  deposited. 


jesty,  determine  to  execute  martial  law,  and  cause  We  have  printed  it  verbatim,  and  preserved  the 
the  same  to  be  executed  throughout  this  colony;! same  orthography,  to  exhibit  an  idea  ol  the  pro- 
and  to  the  end  that  peace  and  good  order  may  the 
sooner  be  restored,  I  do  require  every  person  ca- 


pable of  bearing  arms   to   resort   to  his   majesty's 


vincial  dialect  of  that  day. 

The  British  regiments  arc  distinguished  nume- 
rically, and  by  their  commanders.     The  1st  and  4th 


standard,  or  be  looked  upon  as  traitors  to  his  ma-  battalions  called  "royal  Americans,"  were  troops 
jesty's  crown  and  government,  and  thereby  become  I  eniiste d  in  the  colonies  by  British  officers.  The 
liable  to  the  penalty  the  law  inflicts  upon  such  of-  "Prouinshals,"  or  provincials,  consisted  of  the  mili- 


fences;  such  as  forfeiture  of  life,  confiscation  of 
lands,  &.C  &c.  And  I  do  hereby  further  declare 
all  indented  servants,  negroes,  or  others  (apper- 
taining to  rebels)  free,  that  are  able  and  willing  to 
bear  arms,  they  joining  his  majesty's  troops  as  soon 
as  may  be,  for  the  more  speedily  reducing  this 


tia  of  the  colonies,  which  were  detached,  or  vo- 
lunteered for  the  service.  It  will  be  seen  that,  with 
the  exception  of  lord  Murray's  regiment,  which 
was  nearly  cut  to  pieces,  the  loss  of  the  provincials 
was  as  great  as  that  of  any  one  regiment.  They 
must  therefore  have  been  actively  engaged. 
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A  return,  of  the  killed,  -wounded  and  missing  of  his*  The  proschibkd.  From  the  Boston  Gazette,  1774. 
Thajesfi/s  forces  at  Carelong  or  Ticondtroga,  July  8th,  The  following  is  an  aathentic  copy  of  a  letter  which 
1753  was  lately  thrown  into  the  camp,  with  the  follow- 

ing direction: 
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The  number  killed,  515  men.  The  number 
wounded,  1269. — The  number  missing  39 — Sum 
total  1823.  This  drawn  out  by  me,  Judah  Wood 
ruff,  August  ye  15:  1753— Att  lake  George. 


"To  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  majesty's  troops  in 
Boston. 
"It  being  more  than  probable  that  the  king's 
standard  will  soon  be  erected,  from  rebellion  break- 
ing out  in  this  province,  it  is  proper  that  you,  sol- 
diers! should  be  acquainted  with  the  authors  there- 
of, and  of  all  the  misfortunes  brought  upon  the  pro- 
vince; the  following  is  a  list  of  them,  viz: 


Samuel  Adams 
James  Bowdoin 
Dr.  Thomas  Young 
Dr.  Benjamin  Church 
Capt.  Jom  Bradford 
Josiah  Quincey 
Maj.  Nath'l.  Barber 
Wm.  Mollineux 


John  Hancock 
William  Cooper 
Dr.  Chauncey 
Dr.  Cooper 
Thomas  Cashing 
Joseph  Grenle&f 
and  William  Denning. 


"The  friends  of  your  king  and  country  and  of 
America,  hope  and  expect  it  from  you,  soldiers, 
the  instant  rebellion  happens,  you -will put  the  above 
persons  immediately  to  the  sword,  destroy  their 
houses,  and  plunder  their  effects:  it  is  just  that 
they  should  be  the  first  victims  to  the  mischief 
they  have  brought  upon  us.  (signed) 

A  friend  to  Great  Britain  and  America. 

"P.  S.  Don't  forget  those  trumpeters  of  sedi- 
tion, the  printers,  Edes  &.  Gill  and  Thomas." 

FllOM  THE  BOSTOW  PATRIOT. 

Messrs.  Ballard  &  Wright: 

The  enclosed  letter,  from  the  venerable  and 
patriotic  major  Hatuley*  has  never  been  in  print. 
Its  publication  at  this  time  would  not  perhaps  be 
irrelevant,  and  would  certainly  gratify  some  of 
your  country  friends.  It  was  written  soon  after 
the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  and  shews 
his  opinion  of  that  instrument.  It  is  needless  to 
add,  that  we  here  think  every  thing  from  the  pen 
of  that  great  man  deserving  of  record. 

HAMPSHIRE. 
To  the  hon.  the  senate  of  Massachusetts. 
May  it  please  your  honors:  The  intelligence 
given  me  by  the  writ  of  summons,  under  the  hand 
of  the  president  of  the  council,  that  I  am  chosen 
a  senator  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Hampshire,  affords  me  a  singular  pleasure, 
on  two  accounts:  The  one  is,  that  an  election  to 
that  high  trust,  by  a  majority  of  the  unsolicited 
suffrages  of  the  voters  of  the  county,  is  a  genuine 
proof  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  people  of  my 


*  The  author  of  the  "Broken  Hints,"  page  324. 
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my  understanding.  'It  is  an  absurdity;  for  noth- 
ing has  two  beginnings.'  'I  am  sure,'  said  he,  I 
am  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  I  am  ready  to  debate 
ihat  matter  with  your  lordship,  if  you  please:  I 
cannot  begin  again  to  be  a  minister." 

Besides,  this  term  of  executing  the  duties  of 
the  place  is  against  common  right,  and  as  I  may 
say,  the  natural  franchise  of  every  member  of  the 
of  excellent  matter  contained  in  it.  That  part  of !  commonwealth  who  has  not  by  some  crime  or 
the  constitution  this  event   enables  me  not  im-  delictum  forfeited  his  natural  rights  and  franchises. 


dear  county;  the  other  is,  the  fair  oocasion  that 
it  gives  me  to  bear  a  free  and  public  testimony 
against  one  part  of  our  glorious  constitution:  I 
style  it  glorious,  although  I  humbly  conceive  it 
has  several  great  blemishes,  on  account  whereof 
it  will,  until  corrected,  be  liable,  in  my  poor  opi- 
nion, to  very  weighty  exception;  but  still  it  re- 
ruins  glorious  on  account  of  the  great  quantity 


pertinently  to  except  to,  is  the  condition  or  term 
which  the  constitution  holds  every  one  to,  who 
has  the  honor  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  ge- 
neral court  of  Massachusetts,  before  he  may  (as 
is  expressed  in  the  constitution)  proceed  to  execute 
the  duties  of  his  place. 

Be  the  person  ever  so  immaculate  and  exem- 
plary a  Christian;  although  he  has,  in  the  proper 
place,  that  is,  in  the  Christian  church,  made  a 
most  solemn,  explicit,  and  public  profession  of 
the  Christian  faith;  though  he  has  an  hundred 
times,  and  continues  perhaps  every  month  in  the 
year,  by  participating  in  the  church  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  practically  recognized  and 
affirmed  the  sincerity  of  that  profession;  yet,  by 
the  constitution,  he  is  held,  before  he  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  execute  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  make 
and  subscribe  a  profession  of  the  Christian  faith, 
or  declaration  that  he  is  a  Christian.  Did  our  fa 
ther  confessors  imagine,  that  a  man  who  had  not 
so  much  fear  of  God  in  his  heart  as  to  restrain 
him  from  acting  dishonestly  and  knavishly  in  the 
trust  of  a  senator  or  representative,  would  hesitate 
a  moment  to  subscribe  that  declaration?  Cui  bono, 
then,  is  the  declaration?  This  extraordinary,  not 
to  say  absurd,  condition,  brings  fresh  to  mind  a 
passage  in  the  life  of  the  pious,  learned,  and 
prudent  Mr.  John  Howe,  one  of  the  strongest 
pillars  of  the  dissenting  interest  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  2d  and  James  the  2d.  The  history  is 
as  follows: 

"That  Mr.  Howe,  waiting  upon 'a  certain  bishop, 
his  lordship  presently  fell  to  expostulating  with 
him  about  his  non- conformity.  Mr.  Howe  told 
him  he  could  not  have  time,  without  greatly 
trespassing  on  his  patience,  to  go  through  the 
objections  he  had  to  make  to  the  terms  of  con- 
formity. The  bishop  pressed  him  to  name  any 
one  that  he  reckoned  to  be  of  weight.  He  there 
upon  instanced  the  point  of  re  ordination.  'Why 
pray  sir,'  said  the  bishop,  'what  hurt  is  there  in 
being  twice  ordained?'    'JIurt,  my  lord,'  sajs  Mr. 


It,  moreover,  reduces  the  ninth  article  of  the 
declaration  of  rights  to  a  mere  futility,  and,  in 
such  a  connection,  it  would  be  for  the  reputation 
of  the  declaration  of  rights  if  that  same  ninth 
article  was  wholly  expunged.  More  than  that, 
the  said  condition  is  plainly  repugnant  to  the  first 
great  article  of  the  said  declaration:  and  I  an* 
ready  to  debate  that  matter  with  any  Doctor  wh» 
assisted  in  framing  the  constitution,  either  in  con- 
vention or  without  doors.  The  said  declaration 
of  faith  to  be  subscribed,  which  constitutes  the 
said  impolitic  and  unrighteous  condition,  will,  I 
believe,  ever  sound  in  every  good  ear  almost  as 
uncouthly  as  the  Sessions  Justices'  famous  charge 
to  the  standing  grand  jury.  Let  us  hear  them 
successively: 

"I  do  declare,  that  I  believe  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  have  a  firm  persuasion  of  its  truth;  and 
that  I  am  seized  and  possessed  in  my  own  right  of 
the  property  required  by  the  constitution,"  Etc. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  grand  jury:  You  are  required 
by  your  oath  to  see  to  it,  that  the  several  towns  in 
the  county  be  provided,   according  to  law,  with 
Pounds  and  School-masters, 
Whipping  posts  and  ministers," 

Each  containing  an  odd  jumble  of  sacred  and 
profane;  but,  to  me,  the  charge  jingles  best.  By 
the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, I  am,  may  it  please  your  honors,  one  of 
its  senators;  and  J  am  strongly  disposed,  accord- 
ing to  my  poor  abilities,  to  execute  the  duties  of 
my  office;  but,  by  the  unconscionable,  not  to  say 
dishonorable  terms,  established  by  the  same  con- 
stitution, I  am  barred  from  endeavoring  to  per- 
form these  duties.  I  have  been  a  professed  Chris- 
tian nearly  forty  years,  and,  although  I  have  been 
guilty  ot  many  things  unworthy  of  that  character, 
whereof  I  am  ashamed,  yet  I  am  not  conscious  that 
I  have  been  guilty  of  any  thing  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  truth  of  that  profession. 

The  laws  under  the  first  charter  required  of 


Howe  to  b'u»:  the  thought  is  shocking— it  hurts 'the  subjects  of  that  state,  in  order  to  their  enjoy- 
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ing  autfc«  orivi  eg?s,  that  they  shoald  be  mem-  I 
bers  in  full  communion  of  some  Christian  church. 
But,  it  never  was  before  required,  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  that  a  subject,  in  order  to  his  en- 
joying or  exercising  any  franchise  or  office,  should 
make  profession  of  the  Christian  religion  before  a 
temporal  court. 

May  it  please  your  honors:  We  have  all  heard 
©f  a  lieut.  governor  of  the  Massachusetts-Bay,  and 
some  of  us  have  known  him  vt-ry  well,  who  contend 
ed  long  and  earnestly  that  he  had  a  right  to  a  seat 
in  council  with  a  voice. 

I  imagine  I  can  maintain  a  better  argument  than 
he  did,  that  I  have  a  right  to  a  seat  in  the  senate 
of  Massachusetts  without  a  voice;  but,  at  present, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  take  it. 

I  am,  may  it  please  your  honors,  with  the  greatest 
respect  to  the  senate,  your  most  obedient  humble 
servant,  JOSEPH  HAWLEY. 

October  28,  1780. 

XAVAL  rOWF.H  OF  SALEMv 

The  following  list  of  peivateebs,  fitted  out  and 
chiefly  owned  in  Salem  and  Beverly,  from  March 
1,  to  Nov.  1,  1781,  was  found  among  the  papers 
of  the  late  Mr.  James  Jetfry,  whose  accuracy  was 
well  known  to  those  by  whom  he  is  remembered. 
At  that  period,  privateering  was  the  principal 
business  of  the  town  Salem  Gazette. 

SHIPS. 


Brit's'  Names.  Gims.  I    .'t.etul 


Tyger 

Montgomery 

Sturdy-Beg;;ar 

Captain 

New  Adventure 

Ac  ive 

Hero 

Fortune 

Swift 

Blood-Hound 

Fiying-Fish 

Fox 

Cato 

Chace 

Lion 

Speedwell 


Ships'  Names. 


Pilgrim 

Essex 

Franklin 

Scourge 

Disdain 

Congress 

Royal  Louis 

Porus 

Grand  Turk 

Rat'le  Snake 

Rover 

Cromwell 

Jason 

Marquis 

Hendrick 

Junius  Brutus 

Rhodes 

Hart  equin 

Ncpvune 

Mohawk 

Buccanier 

Cicero 

Rambler 

Defence 

Independence 

Jack 


/Vo.  of 
Guns. 


Weight 

of  Metal 


26  ships 


18 
2J 
18 
20 
20 
20 
18 
20 
24 
20 
20 
16 
16 
16 
18 
20 
20 
20 
16 
22 
18 
18 
16 
14 
16 
12 


No.  of 

Men. 


476 


9  lb. 

6 

6 

6 

6 

9 

6 

9 

6 

4 

4 

6 

6 

4 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

6 

9 

9 

6 

6 

4 

9 


120 
110 

100 
110 

110 

130 

100 

130 

120 

95 

95 

100 

100 

75 

100 

110 

110 

95 

75 

110 

120 

120 

95 

85 

70 

60 


16  .rigs 


16 
14 
14 
10 
14 
14 
8 

14 
14 
14 
10 
14 
14 
10 
12 
14 


4/6. 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 


Men. 


206 


70 
60 
60 
45 
55 
60 
40 
60 
60 
55 
45 
55 
55 
45 
50 
55 


870 


SCHOON'EnS. 


Schooners'  Na;/ies. 


Greyhound 

Lively 

Shackle 

Pine  Apple 

Languedoc 

Dolphin 

Pan' her 


8    cliooners 


Gur,s. 


50 


M  tal. 


Men. 


35 
35 
30 
30 
25 
30 
30 
20 

235 


Sloops'  JV-.tues. 


Fish-Hawk 
Hazard 


2  s  oors 


Guns.      Metal. 


14 


Alb. 


Men. 


40 
30 


70 


7  Shallops 


.Hies  ,.ot  mention 


H /.CAPITULATION. 


Ships 
Brigs 

Schooners 

Sloops 

Shallops,  men  only 


Toral 


Vssels     Guns. 


26 
16 


52 


476 

206 

50 

14 


746 


Men  * 


.645 

870 

235 

70 

120 


IJ940 


WEIGHT  OF  GREAT  CHARACTERS. 

august  19.  1783 
Weighed  at  the  scales  at  West  Point. 


2645 


General  Washington, 

General  Lincoln, 

General  Knox, 

Gener  d  Huntington, 

General  Greaton, 

Cilonel  S    ift, 

Colonel  Mchael  Jackson, 

Colonel  Henry  Jackson, 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Huntington, 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Cobb, 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Humphreys, 

Tiie  above  memorandum  was  found  in  the  pocket- 
book  of  a  deceased  officer  of  the  Massachusetts 
line. 


209  Ibu 

224 

280 

132 

166 

219 

252 

238 

232 

186 

221 
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JInecdote. — General  Marion  was  a  native  of  South 
Carolina,  and  the  immediate  theatre  of  his  exploits 
was  a  large  section  of  maritime  district  of  that 
state.  The  peculiar  hardihood  of  his  constitution, 
and  his  being  adapted  to  a  warm  climate,  and  a* 
low  marshy  country,  qualified  him  to  endure  hard- 
ships and  submit  to  exposure,  which,  in  that  sickly 
region,  few  other  men  would  have  been  competent 


effect,  and  then  wheeling  his  horse,  j>nd  Hiding 
them  good  morning,  departed.  The  dragoons,  as- 
tonished at  what  they  had  witnessed,  and  scarcely 
believing  their  foe  to  be  mertal,  gave  up  the  chase, 

In  congress,  March  16.  1776. 
"The  congress,  considering  the  warlike  prepara- 
tions of  the  British  ministry  to  subvert  our  in- 
to sustain.  With  the  small  force  he  was  enabled  ;  valuable  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  reduce  us, 
to  embody,  he  was  continually  annoying  the  ene-jhy  fire  and  sword,  by  the  savages  of  the  wilderness 
my,  cautious  never  to  risk  an  engagement,  till  he  land  our  owa  domestics,  to  the  most  abject  and 
could  make  victory  certain.  General  Marion's  (ignominious  bondage;  desirous,  at  the  same  time, 
person  was  uncommonly  light,  and  he  rode,  when  ]t0  have  people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  duly  im- 
in  servic«,  one  of  the  fleetest  and  most  powerful  pressed  with  a  solemn  s<*nse  of  God'*  superintend- 
chargers  the  South  could  produce:— when  in  fair  j  inS  Providence,  and  of  their  duty  devoutly  to  rely 
pursuit  nothing  could  escape,  and  when  retreat- |in  a"  their  'awful  enterprizeson  his  aid  and  direc- 
ing  nothing  could  overtake  him.  Being  once '  tl0n»  do  earnestly  recommend  that  Friday,  the  17th 
nearly  surrounded  by  a  party  of  British  dragoons,  dav  °^  Mav  nsx,»  be  observed  by  the  said  colonies 
he  was  compelled,  for  safety,  to  pass  into  a  corn-as  aday  of  humiliation,  fasting  and  prayer;  thn»  we 
field,  by  leaping  the  fence— this  field,  marked  with!  may  with  united  hearts,  confess  and  bewail  our 
considerable  descent  of  surface,  had  been  in  parti"151"'™1'1  sins  and  transgressions,  and  by  a  sincere 
a  marsh;  Marion  entered  it  at  the  upper  side,  the  j  repentance  and  amendment  of  life,  appease  his 
dragoons  in  chace,  leaped  the  fence  also,  and  "ghteous  displeasure,  and,  through  the  merits  and 
were  but  a  short  distance  behind  him.  So  com-  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  obtain  his  pardon  and 
pletely  was  he  now  in  their  power,  that  his  only  |  forgiveness,  humbly  imploring  his  assistance  to 
mode  of  escape  was  to  pass  over  the  fence  at  the)  frustrate  the  cruel  purposes  of  our  unnatural  ene- 
lower  side.  To  drain  the  field  of  its  superfluous)  mies'  and  bv  iBCI'n'ng  their  hearts  to  justice  and 
water,  ^trench  had  been  cut  around  this  part  0f  benevolence,  prevent  the  further  effusion  of  kindred 
the  field,  four  feet  wide,  and  of  the  same  depth;  blood-     Bu,»  if  continuing  deaf  to  the  voice  ofrea- 


of  the  mud  and  clay  removed  in  cutting  it,  a  bank 
had  been  formed  on  its  inner  side,  and  on  the  lop 
of  this  was  erected  the  fence,  the  elevation  amount- 
ing to  nearly  eight  feet  perpendicular  height — a 
ditch  four  feet  in  width  running  parallel  with  it 
on  the  outer  side,  a  foot  or  more  intervening,  be- 
tween the  fence  and  ditch. 

The  dragoons,  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  obstacle,  and  considering  it  im- 
possible for  their  enemy  to  pass  it,  pushed  towards 
him  with  loud  shouts  of  exultation  and  insult,  and 
summoning  him  to  surrender  or  perish  by  the 
sword;  regardless  of  their  rudeness  and  empty 
clamour,  and  inflexibly  determined  not  to  become 
their  prisoner,  Marion  spurred  his  horse  to  the 
charge,  the  noble  animal,  as  if  conscious  th^t  his 
master's  life  was  in  danger,  and  that  on  his  exer- 
tions  depended  his  safety,  approached  the  barrier 
in  his  finest  style,  and  with  a  bound  that  was 
almost  supernatural,  cleared  the  fence  and  ditch 
completely,  and  recovered  himself  without  loss 
of  time  on  the  opposite  side — Marion  instantly 
wheeled  about  and  saw  his  pursuers  unable  to  pass 

the  ditch,  discharged  his  pistol  at  them  without 

48. 


son  and  humanity,  and  inflexibly  bent  on  desolation* 
and  war  they  constrain  u»  to  repel  their   hostile 
invasions  by  open  resistance,  that  it  may  please 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  armies,  to  animate 
our  officers  and  soldiers  with  invincible  fortitude, 
to  guard  and  protect  them  in  the  day  of  battle, 
and  to  crown  the  continental  arms  by  sea  and  land, 
with  victory  and  success:     Earnestly  beseeching 
him  to  bless  <sur  civil  rulers,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  their  several  assemblies  and 
conventions;  .to   preserve    and    strengthen    their 
union;  to  inspire  them  with  an  ardent  disinterested 
love  of  their  country;  to  give  wisdom  and  stability 
to  their  councils;  and  direct  them   to  the  most 
efficacious  measures  for  establishing  the  rights  of 
America  on  the  most  honorable  and  permanent 
basis;  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  bless 
all  the  people  in  these  colonies  with  health  and 
plenty;  and  grant  that  a  spirit  of  incorruptible 
patriotism,  and  of  pure  undefiled  religion,  may 
universally  prevail:  and  this  continent  be  speedily 
retrtored  to  the  blessings  of  peace  and  liberty,  and 
enabled  to  transmit  them  inviolate  to  the  latest 
posterity.    And  it  is  recommended  to  Christians 
of  all  denominations,  to  assemble  for  public  wur* 
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ship,  and  abstain  from  servile  labor  on  the  said 
day.    By  order  of  the  congress. 

John  Hancock,  president." 

GENEROSITY  OF  PAUL  JONES. 

MOM  A  BRITISH  MAGAZINE. 

This  distinguished  person  was  the  son  of  a  small 
farmer  a  few  miles  from  Dumfries,  and  impelled 
by  that  love  of  enterprize  which  is  so  frequently 
to  be  met  with  among  the  peasantry  of  Scotland, 
he  seems  to  have  eagerly  embarked  in  the  cause 
nf  the  colonies  against  the  mother  country.  Whe- 
ther he  was  actuated,  in  any  degree,  by  a  sense  of 
the  injustice  of  Britain  towards  America  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  or  merely  availing  himself  of 
the  opportunities  in  which  revolutionary  warfare  so 
greatly  abounds,  to  rise  from  his  original  obscurity, 
it  is  now,  perhaps,  impossible  to  determine,  and 
unnecessary  to  enquire.  But  it  will  be  seen,  from 
the  letters  we  are  going  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
that,  in  the  progress  of  his  adventurous  life,  he 
well  knew  how  to  employ  the  language  of  men 
inspired  with  the  love  of  liberty,  and  that  he  was 
honored  by  some  of  its  warmest  friends  in  both 
hemispheres. 

There  are  probably  few  instances,  especially 
among  adventurers  who  have  risen  from  the  condi- 
tion in  which  Paul  Jones  wa9  originally  placed— of 
more  enlarged  views— more  generous  feelings— 
and  a  more  disinterested  conduct,  than  the  follow- 
ing letters  exhibit,  combined  as  these  are  with  senti- 
ments of  relentless  hostility  towards  the  claims  of 
his  native  country. 


In  the  progress  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Paul 
Jones  obtained  the  command  of  a  squadron,  with 
which,  in  1778,  he  undertook  to  annoy  the  coasts 
of  Great  Britain.     On  the  2d  of  December,  1777, 
he  arrived  at  Nantez,  and  in  January  he  repaired 
to  Paris,  with  the  view  of  making  arrangements 
with  the  American  ministers  and  the  French  go 
vernment.    In  February  he  conveyed  some  Ameri- 
can vessels  to  the  Bay  of  Quiberon,  and,  on  his 
return  to  Brest,  communicated  his  plan  to  admiral 
D'Aruiilers,  who  afforded  him  every  means  of  for- 
warding it.    He  accordingly  left  Brest,  and  sailed 
through  the  Bristol  channel  without  giving   any 
alarm.    Early  in  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  April, 
he  made  an  attack  on  the  harbor  of  Whitehaven, 
in  which  there  were  about  three  hundred  sail.  He 
succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  several  vessels,  but  was 
not  able  to  effect  any  thing  decisive  before  day 
light,  when  he  was  obliged  to  retire. 


The  next  exploit,  which  took  place  on  the  same 
day,  was  the  plunder  of  lord  Selkirk's  house,  in 
3t.  Mary's  Isle,  near  the  town  of  Kirkcudbright. 
The  particulars  of  this  event,  and  of  the  action 
which  succeeded,  as  well  as  the  motives  upon 
which  Jones  acted,  are  well  given  in  the  following 
letter,  which  he  addressed  to  lady  Selkirk,  and 
which  has  not  before  been  printed: — 

"Ranger,  Brest,  8th  May,  1778. 

"Madam — It  cannot  be  too  much  lamented,  that, 
in  the  profession  of  arms,  the  officer  of  finer  feeling, 
and  of  real  sensibility,  should  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  winking  at  any  action  of  persons  under  his 
command  which  his  heart  cannot  approve;  but  the 
reflection  is  doubly  severe,  when  he  finds  himself 
obliged,  in  appearance,  to  countenance  sach  action 
by  authority. 

"This  hard  case  was  mine,  when,  on  the  23d  of 
April  last,  I  landed  on  St.  Mary's  Isle.  Knowing 
lord  Selkirk's  interest  with  his  king,  I  wished  to 
make  him  the  happy  instrument  of  alleviating  the 
horrors  of  hopeless  captivity,  when  the  brave  are 
overpowered  and  made  prisoners  of  war.  It  was 
perhaps  fortunate  for  you,  madam,  that  he  was 
from  home,  for  it  was  my  intention  to  have  taken 
him  on  board  the  Ranger,  and  to  have  detained 
him,  until,  through  his  means,  a  general  and  fair 
exchange  of  prisoners,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  Ame- 
rica, had  been  effected. 

"When  I  was  informed  by  some  men  whom  I 
met  at  landing,  that  his  lordship  was  absent,  I 
walked  back  to  my  boat,  determined  to  leave  the 
sland.    By  the  way,  however,  some  officers  who 
were  with  me,  could  not  forbear  expressing  their 
discontent,  observing,  that  in  America  no  delicacy 
was  shown  by  the  English,  who  took  away  all 
sorts  of  moveable  property,  setting  fire  not  only 
to  towns,  and  to  the  houses  of  the  rich  without 
distinction,  but  not  even  sparing   the   wretched 
hamlets  and  milch-cows  of  the  poor  and  helpless, 
at  the  approach  of  an  inclement  winter.     That 
party  had  been  with  me  as  volunteers  the  same 
morning  at  Whitehaven;  some  complaisance,  there- 
fore, was  their  due.    I  had  but  a  moment  to  think 
how  I  might  gratify  them,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
do  your  ladyship  the  least  injury.    I  charged  the 
two  officers  to  permit  none  of  the  seamen  to  enter 
the  house,  or  to  hurt  any  thing  about  it;  to  treat 
you,  madam,  with  the  utmost  respect}  to  accept 
of  the  plate  which  was  offered;  and  to  come  away 
without  making  a  search,  or  demanding  any  thing 
else,  i  am  induced  to  believe  that  I  was  punctually 
obeyed,  since  I  am  informed  that  the  plate  which 
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they  brought  away  is  far  short  of  the  quantity 
which  is  expressed  in  the  inventory  which  ac- 
companied it.  I  have  gratified  my  men,  and  when 
the  plate  is  sold  I  shall  become  the  purchaser, 
and  will  gratify  my  oivn  feelings,  by  restoring  it 
to  you  by  such  conveyance  as  you  shall  please  to 
direct. 

"Had  the  earl  been  on  board  the  following  even- 
ing, he  would  have  seen  the  awful  pomp  and  dread- 
ful carnage  of  a  sea  engagement;  both  affording 
ample  subject  for  the  pencil,  as  well  as  melancholy 
reflection  for  the  contemplative  mind.  Humanity 
starts  back  at  such  scenes  of  honor,  and  cannot 
but  execrate  the  vile  promoters  of  this  detested 
war: — 

For  they,  'twas  they,  unsheathed  the  ruthless  blade, 
And  Heaven  shall  a9k  the  havock  it  has  made. 

"The  British  ship  of  war  Drake,  mounting  twenty 
guns,  with  more  than  her  full  complement  of  offi- 
cers and  men,  besides  a  number  of  volunteers, 
came  out  from  Carrickfergus,  in  order  to  attack 
and  take  the  continental  ship  of  war  Ranger,  of 
eighteen  guns,  and  short  of  her  complement  of 
officers  and  men;  the  ships  met,  and  the  advantage 
was  disputed  with  great  fortitude  on  each  side  for 
an  hour  and  five  minutes,  when  the  gallant  com- 
Blander  of  the  Drake  fell,  and  victory  declared  in  j 
favor  of  the  Ranger.  His  amiable  lieutenant  lay 
mortally  wounded,  besides  near  forty  of  the  in- 1 
ferior  officers  and  crew  killed  and  wounded.  A 
melancholy  demonstration  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  prospects.  I  buried  them  in  a  spacious 
grave,  with  the  honors  due  to  the  memory  of  the 
brave, 

"Though  I  have  drawn  my  sword  in  the  pre- 
sent generous  struggle  for  the  rights  of  man,  yet 
1  am  in  arms,  merely  as  an  American,  nor  am  I  in 
pursuit  of  riches.  My  fortune  is  liberal  enough, 
having  no  wife  nor  family,  and  having  lived  long 
enough  to  know  that  riches  cannot  ensure  happi- 
ness. I  profess  myself  a  citizen  of  the  world,  totally 
unfettered  by  the  little  mean  distinctions  of  climate 
or  of  country,  which  diminish  the  benevolence  of 
the  heart,  and  set  bounds  to  philanthropy.  Before 
this  war  began,  I  had,  at  an  early  time  of  life, 
withdrawn  from  the  sea  service,  in  favor  of  'calm 
contemplation  and  poetic  ease.'  I  have  sacrificed, 
not  only  my  favorite  scheme  of  life,  but  the  softer 
affections  of  the  heart,  and  my  prospects  of  domestic 
happiness,  and  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  my  life  also, 
with  cheerfulness,  if  that  forfeiture  would  restore 
peace  and  good  will  amongst  mankini. 


"As  the  feelings  of  your  gentle  bosom  cannot,  in 
that  respect,  but  be  congenial  with  mine,  let  me 
entreat  you,  madam,  to  use  your  soft  persuasive 
arts  with  jour  husband,  to  endeavor  to  stop  this 
cruel  and  destructive  war,  in  whic'>  Britain  never 
can  succeed.  Heaven  can  never  countenance  the 
barbarous  and  unmanly  practices  of  the  Britons  in 
America,  which  savages  would  blush  at,  and  which, 
if  not  discontinued,  will  soon  be  retaliated  in  Bri- 
tain  by  a  justly  enraged  people.  Should  you  fail 
in  this,  (for  I  am  persuaded  you  will  attempt  it— 
and  who  can  resist  the  power  of  such  an  advocate?) 
your  endeavors  to  effect  a  general  exchange  of 
prisoners  will  be  an  act  of  humanity,  which  will 
afford  you  golden  feelings  on  a  death  bed. 

"I  hope  this  cruel  contest  will  soon  be  closed: 
but  should  it  continue,  I  wage  no  war  with  the 
fair!  I  acknowledge  their  power,  and  bend  befure 
it  with  profound  submission!  Let  not,  therefore, 
the  amiable  countess  of  Selkirk  regard  me  as  an 
enemy;  I  am  ambitious  of  her  esteem  and  friend- 
ship, and  would  do  any  thing  consistent  with  iny 
duty  to  merit  it. 

"The  honor  of  a  line  from  your  hand,  in  answer 
to  this,  will  lay  me  under  a  very  singular  obligation; 
and  if  lean  render  you  any  acceptable  service,  in 
France  or  elsewhere,  1  hope  you  see  into  my  cha- 
racter so  far  as  to  command  me  without  the  least 
grain  of  service.  I  wish  to  know,  exactly,  the  be- 
haviour of  my  people,  as  1  am  determined  to  pu- 
nish them  if  they  have  exceeded  their  liberty. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  esteem  and 

with  profound  respect,  madam,  your  most  obedient 

and  most  humble  servant, 

PAUL  JONES. 

"To  the  Right  Hon.  the  countess  of 

Selkiuk,  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Scotland." 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  following  spirited  address  of  the  deputies  ol 
Pennsylvania,  met  in  provincial  conference  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, on  the  24th  of  June,  1776— should 
have  followed  their  "declaration"  inserted  in 
page  252.  It  was  unanimously  adopted  the  day 
after  that  declaration  was  agreed  upon. 

.Address  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 
'<The  only  design  of  our  meeting  together  was, 
to  put  an  end  to  our  oivn  power,  in  the  province,  by 
fixing  upon  a  plan  for  calling  a  convention,  to  form 
a  government  under  the  authority  of  the  people.  But 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  separation  of  the  last 
assembly  has  compslled  us  to  undertake  the  exe- 
cution of  a  resolve  of  congress,  for  calling  forth 
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4oO'J  of  the  militia  of  the  province,  to  join  the  mili- 
tia of  the  neighboring  colonies,  to  forma  camp  for 
our  immediate  protection.  We  presume  only  to 
recommend  what  we  have  formed  to  you;  trusting 
that,  in  such  a  case  of  consequence,  your  love  of 
virtue  and  zeal  for  liberty,  will  supply  the  want 
Of  outbority  delegated  to  us  expressly  for  that  pur 
pose. 

« We  need  not  remind  you,  that  you  are  now  fur- 
nished with  new  motives  to  animate  and  support 
your  courage.  You  are  not  about  to  contend  against 
power,  in  order  to  displace  one  set  of  villains  to 
make  room  for  another;  your  arms  will  not  be 
enervated  in  the  day  of  battle  with  the  reflection, 
that  you  are  to  risk  your  lives,  or  shed  your  blood, 
for  a  British  tyrant;  or  that  your  posterity  will  have 

your   work   to    do  over  again You  are 

about  to  contend  for  permanent  freedom,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  government,  which  will  be  derived 
from  yourselves,  and  which  will  have  for  its  ob- 
ject not  the  emolument  of  one  man,  or  one  class 

of  men,  but  the   safety,  liberty,  and  happiness  of 

every  individual  in  the  community. 

"We  call  upon  you,  therefore,  by  the  respect  and 
obedience  which  is  due  to  the  United  Colonies,  to 
concur  in  this  important  measure.  The  present 
campaign  will  probably  decide  the  fate  of  America. 
It  is  now  in  your  power  to  immortalize  your  names, 
l>y  mingling  your  achievments  with  the  events  of 
the  year  1776 — a  year  which,  we  hope,  will  be  sa- 
cred in  the  annals  of  history,  to  the  end  of  time, 
for  establishing  upon  a  lasting  foundation,  the  li- 
berties of  one  quarter  of  the  globe. 

•'Remember  the  honor  of  our  colony  is  at  stake 
Should  you  desert  the  common  cause  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture,  the  glory  you  have  acquired  by  your 
former  exertions  of  strength  and  virtue  will  be  tar 
Dished;  and  our  friends  and  brethren,  who  are  now 
acquiring  laurels  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, will  reproach  us,  and  blush  to  own  themselves 
natives  or  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania. 


"Remember  the  name  of  Pennsylvania — think  of 
your  ancestors  and  posterity." 


ANECDOTE. 
"During  the  first  struggles  of  the  revolution, 
it  was  recommended  in  that  part  of  Virginia  that 
no  more  tea  should  be  drank  or  used.    A  Mrs. 

N .  (lady  of  R.  N  ))  of  S ~,  being  in  opulent 

circumstances,  invited  a  party  of  her  female  ac- 
quaintances, to  spend  an  evening  with  her  in  a 
private  room  up  stairs,  and  regale  themselves  with 
a  dish  of  forbidden  ten.  But,  hs  good  luck  weuld 
have  it,  Mr.  N.  who  guessed  what  was  going  on^ 
stole  unperceived  up  stairs,  and  slipped  a  piece  9f 
tobacco  into  the  tea-kettle.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  ladies  went  home  sick,  some  vomitting, 
&c.  whilst  the  old  gentleman  enjoyed  himself  hear- 
tily at  their  expense." 

GEORGE  ROGERS  CLARKE. 
While  his  countrymen  on  the  sea-board  were  con- 
tending with  the  British  regulars,  col.  George 
Rogers  Clarke  was  the  efficient  protector  of  the 
people  of  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Pennsyl, 
vania  from  the  in-roads  of  the  savage  allies  of  the 
"defender  of  the  faith."  The  history  of  his  ex- 
exploits  would  fill  a  volume— and  for  hair  breadth 
'scapes  and  hardy  enterprize,  would  hardly  have 
a  parallel.  The  character  of  this  veteran  is  well 
developed  in  the  following  extract,  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  (Philadelphia)  "National  Gazette," 
from  "the  note  of  an  old  officer  " 

"The  Indians  came  into  the  treaty  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington in  the  most  friendly  manner,  except  the 
Shawahnees — the  most  conceited  and  most  warlike 
[of  the  aborigines;  the  first  in  at  a  battle — the  last 
at  a  treaty.  Three  hundred  of  their  finest  war- 
riors, set  off  in  all  their  paint  and  feathers,  filed 
into  the  council  house.  Their  number  and  de- 
meanor, so  unusual  at  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  was 
altogether  unexpected  and  suspicious.  The  United 
States  stockade  mustered  seventy  men. 


"But  there  are  other  motives  before  you— your 
houses—your  fields— the  legacies  of  your  ances- 
tors, or  the  dear  bought  fruits  of  your  own  indus- 
try, and  your  liberty,  now  urge  you  to  the  field; 
these  cannot  pUad  with  you  in  vain,  or  we  might 
point  out  to  you  further,  your  wives,  your  children, 
your  aged  fathers  and  mothers,  who  now  look  up 
to  you  for  protection,  and  hope  for  salvation,  in 
this  day  of  calamity,  from  the  instrumentality  of 
your  swords. 


"In  the  centre  of  the  hall,  at  a  little  table,  sat 
the  commissary  general  Clarke,  the  indefatigable 
scourge  of  these  very  marauders,  general  Richard 
Butler,  and  the  hon.  Mr.  Parsons — there  was  pre- 
sent, also,  a  captain  Denfry,  who  I  believe  is  still 
alive,  and  can  attest  this  siory.  On  the  part  of  the  ' 
Indians  an  old  council  sachem  and  a  warrior  chief 
took  the  lead:  the  latter,  a  tall,  raw  boned  fellow, 
with  an  impudent  and  villanous  look,  made  abois^ 
terous  and  threatning  speech,  which  operated  ef- 
fectually  on  the  passions  of  the  Indians,  who  set  up 
a  prodigious  whoop  at  every  pause.    He  concluded 
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by  presenting  »  black  and  white  wanvmtn,  to  signi- 
fy they  were  prepared  for  either  event,  peace  or 
war.  Clarke  exhibited  the  same  unaltered  and 
careless  countenance  he  had  shown  during  th<- 
whole  scene,  his  head  leaning  on  his  left  hand  and 


have  already  commenced  the  horrid  war.  Your 
louses  are  already  devoted  to  the  flumes;  your 
wives  have  been  driven  with  the  flocks  and  herds 
to  their  ships.  To  the  Hessian,  and  the  still  more 
barbarous  Highlander,  let  them  now  offer  up  their 


hiselbow  resting  on  the  table:  he  raised  his  little  orayers  for  mercy.  But  what  mercy  are  they  to 
cane  and  pushed  the  sacred  wampum  off  the  table,  hone  from  those  whose  avowed  design  is  conquest, 
with  very  little  ceremony— every  Indian  atthe  same  ruin,  and  misery!  Indignation  usurps  the  place  of 
moment  started  from  his  seat  with  one  of  those  reflection.  Indignation  should  hurry  us  to  action, 
sudden,  simultaneous  and  peculiarly  swage  sounds  should  fire  our  souls  wi;h  the  noble  emulate.,  who 


first  should  have  the  immortal  glory  of  plunging 
his  dagger  in  the  breast  of  such  an  enemy. 

Fortunately  for  us,  we  have  men  to  command, 
beloved,  respected,  and  admired  for  their  intrepi- 
dity, activity,  and  good  conduct;  men,  who,  if  sup- 
ported  by  their  fellow  citizens,  will  soon  baffle  the 
designs  of  ovir  enemy;  will  soon  rescue  this  country 
from  the  disgrace  of  being  plundered  and  ravaged 


which  startle  and  disconcert  the  stoutest  heart,  and 
can  neither  be  described  nor  forgotten. 

"Parsons,  more  civil  than  military  in  his  habits, 
was  poorly  fitted  for  an  emergency  that  probably 
embarrassed  even  the  hero  of  Saratoga — the  bro 
ther  and  faiher  of  soldiers.  At  thi*  juncture  Clarke 
j-ose — the  scrutinizing  eye  cowered  at  his  glance; 
he  stamped  his  foot  on  the  prostrate  and  insulted 
symbol  and  ordered  them  <o  leave  the  hall — they   by  a  merciless  banditti.     Virginia  stands  foremost 


did  so  apparently  involuntarily. 

"They  were  heard  all  that  night  debating  in  the 
bushes  near  the  fort.  The  raw-boned  chief  was 
for  war,  the  old  sachem  for  peace:  the  latter  pre- 
vailed, and  next  morning  they  came  back  and  sued 
for  peace." 

VIRGINIA— CA.LLED  TO  ARMS. 

The  following  address  was  issued  to  the  people  of 
Virginia,  at  the  time  when  the  governor,  Patrick 
Henry,  issued  his  proclamation  on  the  14th  of 
May,  1779,  announcing  the  arrival  of  a  British 
fleet  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  noticing  some  of 
the  ravages  they  had  committed. 

Friends  and  countrymen.— -When  our  country  is 
invaded  by  the  avowed  enemies  to  the  common 
rights  of  mankind;  when  it  is  threatened  with  all 
those  calamities  which  barbarity  and  cruelty  can 
inflict,  it  is  no  longer  time  to  pause.  We  have  not 
an  enemy  to  oppose  who  can  claim  the  common 
pretension  for  war.  We  have  to  combat  those  who 
geek  not  for  a  retaliation  of  injuries  done  them, 
but  who  would  be  our  tyrants.  Tyrants  of  the 
blackest  nature,  who  would  rob  us  not  only  of 
those  privileges  which  are  dearest  to  us,  but  would 
bring  our  grey  hairs  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
To  be  the  b<se  slaves  of  arbitrary  power,  to  be  in- 
sulted, trampled  under  foot  Jay  a  soldiery,  the  out- 
casts of  jails,  to  be  stripped  of  your  property,  to( 
behold  your  wives  and  children  the  victims  of  bru  ' 
tal  lust,  or  nobly  to  resist  the  torrent  of  despotism, 
nobly  to  stand  forth  and  to  wreak  your  vengeance 
upon  an  enemy  the  most  barbarous  and  cruel,  is 


for  public  spirit.  Her  sons  have  now  the  most  glo- 
rious opportunity  of  gaining  immortal  fame.  They 
have  a  commander  to  lead  them  to  the  field,  whose 
experience  and  bravery  will  ensure  them  victory. 
They  may  now  have  the  satisfaction,  not  only  of 
saving  their  country  but  of  revenge— of  revenge 
for  attempts,  which,  if  carried  into  execution,  will 
entail  shame  and  ruin  upon  us  to  the  latest  ages. 

Activity,  vigor,  a  determination  to  conquer  or  to 
die,  will  soon  expel  those  invaders  .of  our  right:; 
torpor  and   inactivity  will   confirm  them  in   their 
conquest.     Example  will  create  heroes.    The  body 
of  the  people  must  be  put  in  motion  by  the  influ- 
ence of  those   whom  they   resoect   and    esteem 
Follow  then  the  conduct  of  our  brave  brethren  ta 
the  north,  remember  what  gave  a  favorable  cast  to 
the  melancholy  prospect  they  had  before   them. 
Men  of  fortune  and  distinction  were   the  first  to 
oppose  the  enemy.    Success  crowned  their  efforts, 
and  patriotism  received    eternal   honor.     Similar 
example  here   will  ensure  similar  success.     The 
progress  of  the   enemy  in  our  country  may  carry 
along   with   it  the  most  dangerous   consequences. 
What  accessions   wiil   they  not  gain    from  those 
among  us  who  feel  every  day  the  yoke  of  slavery' 
We  shall  supply  them   with   the  certain  means  of 
our  own  destruction,  unless  our  activity  and  vigor 
arrest  them  in  their  progress.     The  possession  of 
sufficient  ground  for  their  encampment  is  not  only 
disgraceful  to  us,  bat  ruinous      It  will  be  an  asy- 
lum for  our  slaves;  they  will  Hock  to  their  standards, 
and  form  the  flower  of  their  army.     They  will,  ri- 
val the  Hessian  or  Highlander,  if  possible,  in  ciu- 


the  only  alternative  which,  now  awaits  you.    They'  elty  and  desolation.    It  is  said  that  at  present  their 
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armv  Ho>s  not  consist  of  more  than  two  thousand. 
Th's  circumstance,  which  may  lull  us  into  secu- 
rity, seems  l>ig  with  the  most  fatal  consequences,  un- 
less we  rpsolve  to  anticipate  the  evil.  They  doubt- 
less expect  reinforcements  from  our  slaves;  not  to 
mention  from  tories  and  the  disaffected. 

In  a  word,  the  means  of  our  salvation  are  diffi- 
cult, but  certain  and  glorious,  if  we  will  seize  them 
in  time.  Dslay  and  inactivity  will  bring  along 
with  them  infamy,  disgrace,  and  certain  perdition. 

TO  THE  GOOD  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND. 
The  misery  and  distress  which  your  ill-fated 
country  has  been   so  frequently  exposed  to,  and 
has  so  often  experienced,   by  such  a  combination 
of  rapine,  treachery,  and  violence,  as  would  have 
disgraced  the  name  of  government,  in  the  most  ar- 
bitrary country  in  tie  world,  hai  most  sincerely  af- 
fected your  friends  in  America,  and  has   engaged 
the  most  serious  attention  of  congress;  the  ministry 
of  Britain  have  seen  the  extreme  meanness  and  folly 
of  the  attempt  to  establish  a  supreme  authority  in 
parliament,  as  their  venal  scribblers  had  endeavor 
ed  to  define  it,  exempt  from  question  and  control 
appeal  or  restriction;   but  it  is  evident  to  all  th< 
world,  that  such  doctrine  is  incompatible  with  eve 
ry  idea  of  a  civil  constitution,  for  all  compacts 
bills  of  right,  nay,  the  solemn  obligation  of  their 
king  to  govern  according  to  the  statutes  in  parlia 
raent  agreed  on,  and  the  laws  and  custom?  of  the 
same,   would   have  been  all  nugatory  trumpery 
were  such  a  supremacy  admitted;  for  this  supreme 
authority  having  no  rule  or  law  to  direct  its  ope 
rations,  or  limit  its  power,  it  must  necessarily  be 
come  arbitrary  and  absolute;  for  ceasing  to  be  a  go 
varnment  by  force,  and  it  will  appear  fully  evident 
that  this  unnatural  war,  in  which  we  have  been  un 
avoidably  engaged,  has  been  begun  and  supported 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  establish  this  supreme 
or  arbitrary   power,  for  they  are   individually  the 
same;  nor  is  it  in  the  power  of  sophistry  to  draw 
a  line  of  separation;  the  flimsy  and  contradictory 
speech  of  lord  Nor  h,  introductory  to  his  concilia- 
tory  motion,  furnishes  the   fullest  conviction  on 
this  poi  t.     He   says,  "before   the  war  broke  out 
he  offered  a  conciliatory  proposition.     The  ground 
upon  which  he  made  it  was,  That  it  was  just  the 
colonies  should  contribute   to  the  support  of  go- 
vernment."     And  almost  in  the  same  breath  he 
says  "he  thought  necessary  to  shew  the  colonies  we 
were  not  fighting  for  taxation,  for  he  never  thought 
taxation  would  be  beneficial  to  us."    He  farther 
says,  "he  never  proposed  any  tax,  his  maxim  was 
to  say  nothing  about  America,  neither  to  propose 


or  repeal  iaws,  neither  to  advaice  nor  recede,  but 
to  remain  in  total  silence."  His  lordship,  I  hope, 
will  excuse  me,  if  F  preiuue  to  look  beyond  the 
acknowledged  indolence  of  his  disposition,  to  ex- 
plain this  stupor  of  a  first  minister,  and  the  case  is 
very  obvious;  for  as  soon  as  their  five  regiments 
should  have  completed  the  conquest  of  America,  it 
should  Lie  with  the  lives  and  properties  of  its  inha- 
bitants, at  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror's  sword. 
The  very  namss  of  assemblies,  conventions,  or 
charters,  those  odious  appendages  of  democratical 
power,  should  be  fished,  and  the  tyrant's  fiat 
should  henceforth  become  the  law  of  Uie  land,  and 
hence  sprung  the  torpedo  that  benumbed  the  mi- 
nisters faculties. 

His  lordship  says,  his  proposition  was  misinter- 
preted or  misunderstood,  and  was  rendered  suspi- 
cious by  a  supposition  of  a  variety  of  cases;  the 
congress  treated  it  as  unreasonable  and  insidious, 
and  rejected  it.  War  began,  and  his  intention  was, 
from  the  beginning,  at  the  moment  of  victory,  to 
propose  the  same  proposition  in  terms  obviating 
all  the  misrepresentations  and  misunderstandings 
concerning  it.  Here  it  is  confessed,  that  thiswise 
and  virtuous  administration,  at  every  hazard,  and 
at  a  certain  expense,  has  almost  annihilated  public 
credit,  have  been  looking  for  victory  which  has  never 
come,  and  I  trust  never  will  come;  and  which,  if  it  did 
come,  must  have  been  accomplished  by  the  mur- 
der of  fellow  citizens,  sooner  than  clear  their  owq 
propositions  of  their  ambiguity  and  suspicion.  And 
what  deprives  them  of  the  color  of  excuse,  for  the 
horrid  barbarities  of  the  war,  the  city  of  London, 
in  the  most  respectful  language,  petitioned  the 
throne  to  declare  clearly  and  explicitly  before  the 
war  commenced,  what  they  wished  to  have  done 
on  the  part  of  America;  but  all  to  no  purpose; 
they  would  not,  they  dare  not  declare  their  true 
object.  The  solemn  appeal  was  made,  and,  for  the 
honor  of  virtue,  the  comfort  of  human  nature,  and 
the  terror  of  oppression,  it  will  be  indelibly  re- 
corded in  the  historic  page,  that  a  few  virtuous 
citizens  could  effectually  resist  the  most  vigor- 
ous efforts  of  the  most  powerful  tyranny,  and 
thereby  establish  the  freedom  of  the  western  world 
forever.  To  arrive  at  power,  Gustavus  like,  by  a 
bold  effort  of  courage,  proves  at  least  the  existence 
of  one  virtue,  at  the  same  time  we  detest  the 
treachery;  but  to  sacrifice  the  public  treasure,  to 
devote  every  effort  of  rapacious  taxation,  and  the 
fruits  of  an  ever  growing  excise,  to  this  idol  of 
madness  and  folly,  to  establish  a  system  of  venality, 
by  which  the  price  of  every  man's  integrity  and 
abilities  was  to  be  determined,  to  stipulate  the 
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precise  condition  for  which  he  shall  treacherously 
betray  the  interest  of  his  country,  and  violate  every 
obligation  of  private  friendship  and  public  virtue, 
to  beat  down  every  fence  to  honor  and  principle, 


state  of  slavery,  for  an  obligation  to  work  for  any 
other  purpose  than  one's  own  advantage,  is  truly 
the  condition  of  a  slave,  and  every  new  tax  adds  a 
link  to  the  chain.    But  even  in  this  gloomy  picture 


to  destroy  the  very  bond  and  frame  of  civil  society,   there  is  a  dawn  of  hope;  all  bodies  are  capable  of 


to  make  the  pillage  of  property  the  means  to  ac« 
complish  the  plunder  of  liberty,  and  to  drive  the 
people  into  all  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  in  pur- 
suit of  this  dream  of  power,  are  instances  of  such 
determined  depravity  as  are  not  to  be  described 


refraction  to  a  certain  degree,  beyond  which  it  is 
impossible  to  expand  them  ever  so  little,  without 
absolute  destruction.  It  is  evident  to  all  lYte  world, 
that  the  nerves  of  public  credit  in  England  are  on 
the  rack  of  extension,  and  the  dreadful  explosion 


even  in  the  language  of  a  country  where  new  vil-  mast  follow  of  course;  and  can  it  be  supposed  that 


the  system  of  weakness  and  folly,  that  has  so  long 
usurped  the  name  of  constitution,  can  survive  the 
shock;  and  their  people  may  yet  hope  to  see  a 
vigorous  young  one  grow  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
old. 


I  have  it  in  my  commission  1o  repeat  to  you, 
my  good  friends,  the  cordial  concern  that  congress 
takes  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  happiness 
of  Ireland;  they  are  sensibly  affected  by  the  load  of 
oppressive  pensions  on  your  establishment,  the  ar- 


lany  adds  to  the  catalogue  of  crimes  almost  every 
day.  The  perfect  similarity  of  the  declaratory  act 
of  supremacy,  and  that  relating  to  your  country,  viz. 
That  Ireland  should  be  subordinate  to  and  depend 
on  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Britain  is  very  ob- 
vious; but  this  declaration  ex  parte  can  avail  nothing, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  furnishes  the  most  incon- 
testible  and  decisive  proofs,  that  no  such  subordina- 
tion or  dependence  was  ever  understood  before, 
or  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  such  an 

act. 

jbitraryand  illegal  exactions  of  public  money  by 

The  navigation  act,  which  had  been  framed  for|king>s  letters.  the  profuse  dissipation>  by  sinecure 
the  sole  purpose  of  securing  to  the  British  sub- J  appomtffients  wilh  !arge  salaries>  and  the  yery  arbi. 
jects,  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the^y  and  impolitic  restrictions  on  your  trade  and 
commerce  of  their  own  settlements,  has,  by  sub- ,  manufactures,  which  are  beyond  example  in  the 
sequent  acts,  been  framed  into  the  most  odious  and  ■  h;story  of  the  world>  and  can  only  be  equalled  by 
impolitic  monopoly  that  could  be  devised;  creating  [that  illiberal  spirit  which  directs  it,  and  which  has 
local  distinctions  and  commercial  schisms,  giving  ]Shewn  itself  so  abundantly  in  petitions  from  all 
privilege  to  one  set  of  subjects  to  the  injury  of  parts  of  their  islands,  and  in  the  debate  in  their 
others,  and  operating  on  all  the  indicted  provinces!  house  of  commons,  when  you  had  been  lately 
as  an  oppressive  tax,  comprehending  all  the  taxes  j  amused  with  the  vain  hope  of  an  extension  of  your 
of  Britain,  however  variously  modified  or  com- j  trade,  and  which  were  conducted  with  such  tem- 
pounded.  And  we  wish  to  have  it  forever  fixed  jper;  and  language  as  might  be  supposed  to  suit 
on  your  minds,  that  by  a  monopoly  of  trade  every!  their  copper  colored  allies  in  America,  but  must 
pretence  to  internal  taxation  is  given  up;  for  were  fix  a  stain  on  the  character  of  a  civilized  nation 
you  even  without  a  constitution  of  your  own,  and  forever, 
as    dependant  as    usurpation  has  endeavored  to 

make  you,  the  monopoly  of  your  trade  is  more  than  When  l  liad  the  Pleasure  of  residing  in  your  ca- 
a  full  and  equitable  compensation  for  all  other  pital  some  years  a&°>  il  &ave  me  Pain  to  observe 
taxes,  and  it  will  not  appear  paradoxical  to  futurity,  SUcli  a  debiHty  and  morbid  langour  in  every  de- 
that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  British  empire  have  Partment  of  -vour  government,  as  would  have  dis- 
been  owing  to  this  act;  and  the  engine  by  which  the  jSracedanarchy  'l3elf;  the  laws  are  too  weak  to  exe- 
wise  politician,  who  framed  it,  designed  to  windlCUte  tbemselves,  and  vice  and  violence  often  reign 
Up  and  connect  the  British  interest  all  over  the  '  with  imPunity  ^  even  the  military  with  you  seem 
world,  we  have  seen  employed  as  the  wheel  on  t0  claim  an  exemPtion  from  all  civil  restraint,  or  ju- 
which  British  liberty  and  grandeur  have  disgrace-  risdiction.andindividuals  are  forced  to  trust  to  them- 
fully  expired.  selves  for  that  security  and  protection  which  the 

government  of  the  country  can  no  longer  afford 

The  anticipation  of  public  revenue  has  fixed  the  j  them.  We  congratulate  you  however,  on°the  bright 
crisis  of  Britain,  the  labor  of  their  people  for  all  [prospect  which  the  western  hemisphere  has  afford- 
succeeding  generations  being  engaged  to  pay  the  ed  to  you,  and  the  oppressed  of  every  nation,  and 
interests  of  their  public  debts.  I  cannot  suppose  we  trust  that  the  liberation  of  your  country  haa 
ft  an  unfair  deduction  to  say  they  are  all  born  in  a !  been  effected  in  America,  ai.d  that  you  never  will 
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be  called  on  for  those  painful,  though  necessary 
exertions,  which  the  sacred  love  of  liberty  inspires, 
and  which  have  enabled  us  to  establish  our  free- 
dom  forever. 

We  hope  the  political  Quixots  of  Great  Britain 
will  no  longer  be   able  to   disturb   the  peace  and 
hapr>ine<js  of  mankind,  and  which  Providence  has 
permitted  perhaps  to  shew  the  monstrous  abuse  of 
power;  yet  lost  to  all  public  virtue  as  they  are,  we 
wish  fiey  may  turn  from  their  wickedness  and  live; 
an<l  we  doubt  not  the  noble  efforts  of  America  will 
meet  the  full  approbation  of  every  virtuous  Briton, 
when  they  shall  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
mad  pursuits  of  government  and  the  true  interest 
of  their  people.     But  as  far  you,  our  dear  and 
good  friends  of  Ireland,  we  must  cordially  recom- 
mend to  you  to  continue  peaceable  and  quiet  in 
«very  possible  situation  of  your  affairs,  and  endea- 
vor, by  mutual  good  will,  to  supply  the  defects  of 
administration.     But  if  the  government,  whom  you 
at  this  time  acknowledge,  does  not,  in  conformity 
to  her  own  true  interest,  take  off  and  remove  every 
restraint  on  your  trade,  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, I  am  charged  to  assure  you,  that  means  will 
be  found  to  establish  your  freedom  in  this  respect, 
in  the  fullest  and  amplest  manner.     And  as  it  is 
the  ardent  wish  of  America  to  promote,  as  far  as 
her  other  engagements  will  permit,  a  reciprocal 
commercial  interest  with  you,  I  am  to  assure  you, 
they  will  seek  every  means  to  establish  and  ex- 
tend it;  and  it  has  given  the  most  sensible  pleasure 
to  have  those  instructions  committed  to  my  care, 
as  1  have  ever  retained  the  most  perfect  good  will 
and  esteem  for  the  people  of  Ireland.     And  am, 
with  every  sentiment  of  respect,  their  obedient 
and  humble  servant,     BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 
Versailes,  October  4,  1778. 


Mr.  Barlow's  Oration,  July  %  1787- 

An   oration,   delivered  at   the   North   church   in 


Hartford,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Connecticut 
society  of  the  Cincinnati,  July  the  fourth,  1787, 
in  commemoration  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States — by  Joel  Barlow,  esq.  and  publish- 
ed by  desire  of  said  society. 
Mr.  President,  gentlemen  of  the  saciety, 

and  feXloiu -citizens, 
On  the  anniversary  of  so  great  an  event,  as  the 
birth  of  the  empire  in  which  we  live,  none  will 
question  the  propriety  of  passing  a  few  moments 
in  contemplating  the  various  objects  suggested -to 
the  mind  by  the  important  occasion.  But,  at  the 
present  period,  while  the  blessings,  claimed  by 


the  sword  of  victory,  and  promised  in  ihe  voice 
of  peace,  remain  to  be  confirmed  by  our  future 
exertions — while  the  nourishment,  the  growth, 
and  even  the  existence  of  our  empire  depend  up- 
on the  united  efforts  of  an  extensive  and  divided 
people — the  duties  of  this  day  ascend  from  amuse- 
ment and  congratulation  to  a  serious  patriotic  em- 
ployment. 

We  are  assembled,  my  friends,  not  to  boast,  but 
to  realize— not  to  inflate  our  national  vanity  by  a 
pompous  relation  of  past  achievements  in  the  coua. 
cil,  or  in  the  field;  but,  from  a  modest  retrospect 
of  the  truly  dignified  part  already  acted  by  our 
countrymen — from  an  accurate  view  of  our  pre- 
sent situation — and  from  an  anticipation  of  the 
scenes  that  remain  to  be  unfolded — to  discern  and 
familiarize  the  duties  that  still  await  us,  as  citizens, 
as  soldiers,  and  as  men. 

Revolutions  in  other  countries  have  been  effect- 
ed by  accident.  The  faculties  of  human  reason 
and  the  rights  of  human  nature  have  been  the 
sport  of  chance  and  the  prey  of  ambition.  And 
when  indignation  has  burst  the  bands  of  slavery, 
to  the  destruction  of  one  tyrant,  it  was  only  to 
impose  the  manacles  of  another.  This  arose  from 
the  imperfection  of  that  early  stage  of  society, 
which  necessarily  occasioned  the  foundation  of 
empires  on  the  eastern  continent  to  be  laid  in 
ignorance,  and  which  induced  a  total  inability  of 
foreseeing  the  improvements  of  civilization,  or  of 
adapting  the  government  to  a  state  of  social  refine- 
ment. 

I  shall  but  repeat  a  common  observation,  when 
1  remark,  that  on  the  western  continent,  the  scene 
was  entirely  different,  and  a  new  task,  totally  un- 
known to  the  legislators  of  other  nations,  was  im- 
posed upon  the  fathers  of  the  American  empire. 

Here  was  a  people  thinly  scattered  over  an 
extensive  territory,  lords  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
trode,  commanding  a  prodigious  length  of  ooast  and 
an  equal  breadth  of  frontier— a  people  habituated 
to  liberty,  professing  a  mild  and  benevolent  re- 
ligion, and  highly  advanced  in  science  and  civiliza- 
tion. To  conduct  such  a  people  in  a  revolution, 
the  address  must  be  made  to  reason,  as  well  as  t» 
the  passions.  And  to  reason,  to  the  clear  under- 
standing of  these  variously  affected  colonies,  the 
solemn  address  was  made. 

A  people  thus  enlightened,  and  capable  of  dis- 
cerning the  connexion  of  causes  with  their  remotest 
effects,  waited  not  the  experience  of  oppression  in 
their  own  persons;  which  they  well  knew  would 
render  them  less  able  to  conduct  a  regular  op- 
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position  Rut  in  the  moment  of  their  greatest  pros 
perity,  w'len  everyheart  expanded  with  the-increas 
ing  opulence  of  the  British  American  dominions, 
and  every  tongue  united  in  the  praises  of  the 
parent  state  and  her  patriot  king,  when  many  cir- 
cumstances co-'curred,  which  would  have  render- 
ed an  ignorant  people  secure  and  inattentive  to 
their  future  interests— at  this  moment  the  eyes 
of  the  American  Arjjus  were  opened  to  the  first 
and  most  plausible  invasion  of  the  colonial  rights. 

In  vain  were  we  told,  and  perhaps  with  the 
greatest  trufh  and  sincerity,  that  the  monies  levied 
in  America  were  all  to  be  expended  within  the 
country,  and  for  our  b^nefi  ;  equally  idle  was  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  in  commencing  her  new 
system  by  a  small  and  almost  imperceptible  duty, 
and  that  upon  very  few  articles.  It  was  not  the 
quantity  of  the  tax,  it  was  not  the  mode  of  appro- 
priation, but  it  was  the  right  of  the  demand,  which 
was  called  in  question.  Upon  this  the  people 
deliberated:  this  they  discussed  in  a  cool  and 
dispassionate  manner:  and  this  they  opposed,  in 
every  shape  that  an  artful  and  systematic  ministry 
could  devise,  for  more  than  ten  years,  before  they 
assumed  the  sword. 

This  single  circumstance,  aside  from  the  magni- 
tude of  the  object,  or  the  event  of  the  contest, 
will  stamp  a  peculiar  glory  on  the  American  revolu- 
tion, and  mark  it  as  a  distinguished  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind;  that  sober  reason  and  reflection 
have  done  the  work  of  enthusiasm,  and  performed 
the  miracles  of  Gods.  In  what  other  age  or  na- 
tion has  a  laborious  and  agricultural  people,  at 
ease  upon  their  own  farms,  secure  and  distant  from 
the  approach  of  fleets  and  armies,  tide-waiters, 
and  stamp-masters,  reasoned  before  they  had  felt, 
and,  from  the  dictates  of  duty  and  conscience, 
encountered  dangers,  distress,  and  poverty,  for 
the  sake  of  securing  to  posterity  a  government  of 
independence  and  peace?  The  toils  of  ages  and 
the  fate  of  millions  were  to  be  sustained  by  a 
few  hands.  The  voice  of  unborn  nations  called 
upon  them  for  safety;  but  it  was  a  still  small 
voice,  the  voice  of  rational  reflection.  Here  was 
no  Cromwell  to  inflame  the  people  with  bigotry 
and  zeal,  no  Caesar  to  reward  his  followers  with 
the  spoils  of  vanquished  foes,  and  no  territory  to 
acquire  by  conquest.  Ambition,  superstition,  and 
avarice,  those  universal  torches  of  war,  never 
illumined  an  American  field  of  battle:  But  the 
permanent  principles  of  sober  policy  spread  through 
the  colonies,  roused  the  people  to  assert  their 

tights,  and  conducted  the  revolution. 
49. 


It  would  he  wandering  from  the  objects  which 
ought  to  occupy  our  present  attention,  again*  to 
recount  the  numerous  acts  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment which  composed  that  system  of  tyranny 
designed  for  the  subjugation  of  America:  neither 
can  we  indulge  in  the  detail  of  those  memorable 
events,  which  marked  our  various  stages  of  resist- 
ance, from  the  glooms  of  unsuccessful  supplica- 
tion, to  the  splendor  of  victory  and  acknowledg- 
ed sovereignty.  The  firmer  were  the  theme  of 
senatorial  eloquence,  producing  miracles  of  union 
and  exertion  in  every  part  of  the  continent,  till  we 
find  them  preserved  for  everlasting  remembrance 
in  that  declaratory  act  of  independence,  which 
gave  being  to  an  empire,  and  dignified  the  day  we 
now  commemorate;  the  latter  are  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  every  person  of  the  least  information. 
It  would  be  impertinence,  if  not  a  breach  of 
delicacy,  to  attempt  a  recital  of  those  glorious 
achievements,  especially  before  an  audience,  part 
of  whom  have  been  distinguished  acors  in  the 
scene,  others  the  anxious  and  applauding  specta- 
tors. To  the  faithful  historian  we  resign  the  task 
— the  historian,  whom  it  is  hoped  the  present  age 
will  deem  it  their  duty,  as  well  as  their  interest,  to 
furnish,  encourage,  and  support. 

Whatever  praise  is  due  for  the  task  already  per- 
formed, it  is  certain  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 
The  revolution  is  but  half  completed.  Indepen- 
dence and  government  were  the  two  objects  con- 
tended for:  and  but  one  is  yet  obtained.  To  the 
glory  of  the  present  age,  and  the  admiration  of 
the  future,  our  severance  from  the  British  empire 
was  conducted  upon  principles  as  noble,  as  they 
were  new  and  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  hu- 
man actions.  Could  the  same  generous  princi- 
ples, the  same  wisdom  and  unanimity  be  exerted 
in  effecting  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
federal  system,  what  an  additional  lustre  would 
it  pour  upon  the  present  age!  a  lustre  hitherto 
unequalled;  a  display  of  magnanimity  for  which 
mankind  may  never  behold  another  opportunity. 

Without  an  efficient  government,  our  indepen- 
dence will  cease  to  be  a  blessing.  Shall  that  glow 
of  patriotism  and  unshaken  perseverance,  which 
has  been  so  long  conspicuous  in  the  American 
character,  desert  us  at  our  utmost  need?  Shall 
we  lose  sight  of  our  own  happiness,  because  it  has 
grown  familiar   by   a  near  approach?     Shall    thy 


•This  oration  was  preceded  by  the  lecture  of  the 
act  of  independence;  which,  by  an  order  of  this  state 
society,  is  in  future  to  make  part  of  their  public 
exercises  at  every  annual  meeting. 
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labors,  O  Washington,  have  been  bestowed  in  vai ;? 
Hast  thou  conducted  us  to  independence  and  peac 
and  shall  we  not  receive  the  blessings  at  thy  hands? 
Where  are  the  shades  of  our  fallen  friends?  and 
what  is  their  language  on  this  occasion?     Warren, 
Montgomery,  Mercer,  Woos'.er,  Scimmel,  and  Lau 
rens,  all  ye  hosts  of  departed  heroes!  rich  is  the 
treasure  you  have  lavished  in  the  cause,  and  pre- 
valent the  price  you  have  paid  for  our  freedom 
Shall  the  purchase  be  neglected?  the  fair  inheri- 
tance lie  without  improvement,  exposed  to  every 
daring    invader?      Forbid     it,    honor;     forbid    it, 
gratitude;  and  oh,  may  Heaven  avert  the  impend 
ing  evil. 

In  contemplating  the  price  of  our  independence, 
5t  will  never  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  not  entirely 
the  work  of  our  own  hands;  nor  could  it  probably 
have  been  established,  in  the  same  term  of  time, 
by  all  the  blood  and  treasure  that  America,  un- 
assisted, was  able  to  furnish  for  the  contest.  Much 
of  the  mprit  is  due,  and  our  warmest  acknowledg- 
ments shall  ever  flow  to  that  illustrious  monarch, 
the  father  of  nations  and  friend  of  the  distrest — 
that  monarch  who,  by  his  early  assistance,  taught 
us  not  to  despair;  and  who,  when  we  had  given  a 
sufficient  proof  of  our  military  virtue  and  persever- 
ance, joined  us  in  alliance,  upon  terms  of  equality; 
gave  us  a  rank  and  credit  among  the  maritime  na 
tions  of  Europe;  and  furnished  fleets  and  armies, 
money  and  military  stores,  to  put  a  splendid  period 
to  the  important  conflict. 

Where  shall  we  find  language  to  express  a  na- 
tion's gratitude  for  such  unexampled  goodness 
and  magnanimity?  my  friends,  it  is  not  to  be  done 
with  language.  Our  sense  of  obligation  for  favors 
received  from  Heaven,  is  best  expressed  by  a  wise 
improvement.  Does  Louis  ask  for  more?  and  can 
duty  be  satisfied  with  less?  Unite  in  a  permanent 
federal  government;  put  your  commerce  upon  a 
respectable  footing;  your  arts  and  manufactures, 
your  population,  your  wealth  and  glory  will  in- 
crease; and  when  a  hundred  millions  of  people  are 
Comprised  within  your  territory,  and  made  happy 
by  your  sway,  then  shall  it  be  known,  that  the 
hand  of  that  monarch  assisted  in  planting  the  vine, 
from  which  so  great  a  harvest  is  produced.  His 
generous  heart  shall  exult  in  the  prospect:  his 
royal  descendants,  fired  by  the  great  example,  shall 
imitate  his  virtues:  and  the  world  shall  unite  in  his 
praise. 

Here  shall  that  pride  of  the  military  character, 
the  gallant  FAYETTE,  find  his  compensation  for 
a  life  of  disinterested  service;  whose  toils  have 


not  ce.sed  with  the  termination  of  the  «v<  ;  and 
whose  successful  endeavors  to  promote  our  in- 
terest, in  commercial  and  political  arrangements, 
can  only  be  equalled  by  his  achievements  in  the 
field.  How  will  the  posterity  of  that  nobleman, 
and  that  of  the  other  brave  officers  of  his  nation, 
who  have  fought  by  your  sides,  on  reviewing  the 
American  history,  rejoice  m  the  fame  of  their  fa- 
thers; nor  even  regret  the  fate  of  those  who  bled 
in  so  glorious  a  field! 

An  acknowledgment  of  the  merits  of  Rocham- 
beau  and  C'.iastellux,  D'Estaigw,  Uc  Grass.e,  De 
Barras,  and  the  other  heroes  of  the  French  rmy 
and  navy — affection  to  the  memory  o:  our  brethren 
and  companions  who  have  bled  in  our  battles — 
reverence  to  the  advice  of  our  illustrious  com- 
mander in  chief,  and  of  ail  those  sages  and  patriots 
who  have  composed  oui"  councils,  fro. a  the  time 
of  the  first  congress  to  the  present  moment — honor 
to  our  worthy  creditors  in  Europe — a  regard  to 
the  conduct  of  the  imperial  sovereigns  of  Russia 
and  Germany,  who  evince  to  the  world  that  they 
revere  the  cause  of  liberality  and  humun  happi- 
ness, in  which  we  drew  the  sword — a  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  venerable  Frederic  of  Prussia, 
whose  dying  hand  put  the  signature  to  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  the  United  States,  upon  the  most 
liberal  principles  that  ever  originated  in  a  diplo- 
matic  council — a  sacred  regard  to  ourselves  and  to 
all  posterity — and,  above  all,  a  religious  gra  itude 
to  our  Heavenly  Benefac  or,  who  hath  liihert© 
smiled  upon  our  endeavors — call  upon  us,  in  the 
language  of  a  thousand  tongues,  for  firmness, 
unanimity,  and  perseverance,  in  completing  the 
revolution,  and  establishing  the  empire. 

The  present  is  justly  considered  an  alarming 
crisis:  perhaps  the  most  alarming  ihat  America 
ever  saw.  We  have  contended  with  the  most 
powerful  nation,  and  subdued  the  bravest  and  best 
appointed  armies:  but  now  we  have  to  contend  witk 
ourselves,  and  encounter  passions  and  prejudices, 
more  powerful  than  armies,  and  more  dangerous 
10  our  peace.  It  is  not  for  glory,  it  is  for  existence 
that  we  contend. 

Much  is  expected  from  the  federal  convention 
now  sitting  at  Philadelphia:  and  it  is  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance that  so  general  a  confidence  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  is  centred  in  that  respectable 
body.  Their  former  services,  as  individuals,  com- 
mand it,  and  our  situation  requires  it.  But  although 
much  is  expected  from  them,  yet  more  is  demand- 
ed from  ourselves. 
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The  fi:st  great  object  is  to  convince  the  people 
of  the  importance  of  'heir  present  situation:  for 
the  majority  of  a  great  people,  on  a  subject  which 
they  understand,  will  never  act  wrong.  If  ever 
there  was  a  time,  in  any  age  or  nation,  when  the 
fate  of  millions  depended  on  the  voice  of  one,  i< 
is  the  present  period  in  these  states.  Every  free 
citizen  of  the  American  empire  ought  now  to 
consider  himself  as  the  legislator  of  half  mankind. 
When  he  views  the  amazing  extent  of  territory, 
settled  and  to  be  settled  under  the  operation  of 
his  laws — when,  like  a  wise  politician,  he  contem- 
plates he  population  of  future  ages — the  changes 
to  be  wrought  by  the  possible  progress  of  arts. 
in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures — the 
increasing  connexion  and  intercourse  of  nations, 
and  the  effect  of  one  rational  political  systeiriHipon 
the  general  happiness  of  mankind — hi3  mind, 
dilated  with  the  great  idea,  will  realize  a  liberality 
of  feeling  which  leads  to  a  rectitude  of  conduct. 
He  will  see  that  the  system  to  be  established  by 
his  suffrage,  is  calculated  for  the  great  benevolent 
purposes  of  extending  peace,  happiness,  and  pro- 
gressive improvement  to  a  large  proportion  of  his 
fellow  creatures.  As  there  is  a  probability  that 
the  system  to  be  proposed  by  the  convention  may 
answer  this  description,  there  is  some  reason  to 
hope  it  will  be  viewed  by  the  people  with  that 
candour  and  dispassionate  respect  which  is  due  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject. 

While  the  anxiety  of  the  feeling  heart  is  breath 
ing  the  perpetual  sigh  for  the  attainment  of  so 
great  an  object,  it  becomes  the  strongest  duty  of 
the  social  connexion,  to  enlighten  and  harmonize 
the  minds  of  our  fdlow-citizens,  and  point  them 
to  a  knowledge  of  their  interests,  as  an  extensive 
federal  people,  and  fathers  of  increasing  nations. 
The  price  put  into  their  hands  is  great,  beyond 
all  comparison;  and,  as  they  improve  it,  they  will 
entail  happiness  or  misery  upon  a  larger  proportion 
of  human  beings,  than  could  be  affected  by  the 
conduct  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  united. 

Those  who  are  possessed  of  abilities  or  informa- 
tion in  any  degree  above  the  common  r;mk  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  are  called  upon  by  every  principle 
of  humanity,  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  candour  and 
rational  enquiry  upon  these  important  subjects. 

Adams,  to  his  immortal  honor,  and  the  timely 
assistance  of  his  country,  has  set  the  great  exam- 
ple.    His  treatise  in  defence  of  the  constitutions, 
though  confined  to  the  state  republics,  is  calculat- 
ed to  do  infinite  service,  by  correcting  thousands 


of  erroneoiiB  sentiments  arising  from  our  inexperi- 
ence; sentiments  which,  if  uncorrected  in  this 
early  stage  of  our  political  existence,  will  be  the 
source  of  calamities  without  measure  and  without 
end.  Should  that  venerable  philosopher  and  s'ates- 
man  be  induced  to  continue  his  enquiries,  by 
racing  the  history  of  confederacies,  and  with  his 
tisual  energy  and  perspicuity,  delineate  and  defend 
a  system  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  Unit, 
ed  S:ates— I  will  not  say  he  could  deserve  more 
from  his  distrest  country,  but  he  would  crown  a  life 
of  patriotic  labors,  and  render  an  essential  addi- 
tional service  to  the  world. 

While  America  enjoys  the  peculiar  felicity  of 
seeing  those,  who  have  conducted  her  councils 
and  her  battles,  retire,  like  Cincinnatus,  to  the 
humble  kbors  of  the  plough,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  she  there  expects  a  continuance  of  their 
patriotic  exertions.  The  society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
established  upon  the  most  benevolent  principles, 
will  never  lose  sight  of  their  duty,  in  rendering 
every  possible  aid,  as  citizens,  to  that  community 
which  they  have  defended,  as  soldiers.  They  will 
rejoice,  that,  although  independence  was  the  result 
of  force,  yet  government  is  the  child  of  reason. 
As  they  are  themselves  an  example  of  the  noblest 
effort  of  human  nature,  the  conquest  of  self,  in 
obeying  the  voice  of  their  country,  and  exchanging 
the  habits,  the  splendor,  and  importance  of  mili. 
tary  life,  for  domestic  labor  and  poverty — they 
will  readily  inculcate  on  others,  the  propriety  of 
sacrificing  private  and  territorial  advantages,  to 
the  good  of  the  great  majority,  the  salvation  of 
the  United  States. 

Slaves  to  no  party,  but  servants  of  the  whol*, 
they  have  wielded  the  sword  of  every  state  in  the 
union,  and  bled  by  the  side  of  her  sons.     Their 

attachments  are  as  extensive  as   their  labors. 

Friendship  and  charity,  the  great  pillars  of  their 
institution,  will  find  their  proper  objects,  through 
the  extended  territory,  and  seek  the  happiness  of 
all. 

While  we  contemplate  the  endearing  objects  of 
our  association — and  indulge  in  the  gloomy  plea- 
sure of  recollecting  that  variety  of  suffering  which 
prompted  the  sympathetic  soldier  to  institute 
this  memorial  of  his  friendship — fraternal  affection 
recalls  the  scene  of  parting,  and  enquires  with 
solicitude  the  fate  of  our  beloved  companions. 

Since  the  last  anniversary,  the  death  of  general 
Howe  has  diminished  the  number  of  our  brethren 
and  called  for  the  tribute  of  a  tear.     With  soaie  of 
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the  foibles,  incident  to  human  nature,  he  possessed 
Riany  valuable  accomplishments.  His  natural  good 
understanding  he  had  embellished  with  considera- 
ble attention  to  polite  literature.  As  a  soldier, 
he  was  brave — as  an  officer,  attentive  to  disci, 
pline;  he  commanded  with  dignity  and  obeyed 
with  alacrity;  and  whatever  talents  he  possessed, 
were  uniformly  and  cheerfully  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country. 

But  a  few  weeks  previous  to  that  period,  the 
Much  lamented  deaths  of  Tilghman  and  M'Dougall 
Were  successively  announced,  and  the  tidings  re- 
ceived a  ith  a  peculiar  poignancy  of  grief.  What 
citizen  of  the  American  empire  does  not  join  the 
general  voice  of  gratitude,  when  contemplating 
the  merits  of  those  distinguishing  officers,  and 
swell  the  tide  of  sympathy,  with  his  bereaved 
country,  when  deprived  of  their  future  assistance? 
They  were  ornaments  to  the  states  in  which  they 
lived,  as  well  as  to  the  profession  in  which  they 
acquired  their  glory. 

Amiable  and  heroic  Tilghman!  short  was  the 
career  of  thy  fame:  but  much  hast  thou  performed 
for  thy  country.  Of  thee  shall  it  ever  be  re- 
membered, that  no  social  virtue  was  a  stranger  to 
thy  breast,  and  no  military  achievement  too  daring 
for  thy  sword.  While  we  condole  with  thy  afflicted 
father  For  the  loss  of  so  dear  a  son,  permit  the 
tear  of  friendship  to  flow  for  its  own  bereavement: 
and  as  oft  as  the  anniversary  of  this  day  shall  as- 
semble the  companions  of  thy  life,  to  rejoice  in 
the  freedom  of  their  country;  they  shall  mingle  a 
eighto  thy  lasting  memory,  and  bewail  thy  untimely 
fate. 

Untimely  also  was  the  death  of  the  brave  and 
patriotic  M'Dougall.  Though  many  years  were 
worn  away  in  his  unremitted  labors  for  the  public 
■afety — though  his  early  and  decided  exertions 
against  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  had  an  essential 
influence  in  determining  the  conduct  of  the  pro- 
vince in  which  he  resided — though  he  was  the  nerve 
of  war,  the  wisdom  of  council  and  one  of  our  princi- 
pal supporters  in  the  acquest  of  independence — 
yet  these  but  shew  us  the  necessity  of  such  charac- 
ters in  establishing  the  blessings  of  the  acquisi- 
tion. While  it  shall  require  the  same  wisdom  and 
unshaken  fortitude,  the  same  patience  and  per- 
severance, to  rear  the  fabric  of  our  empire,  as  it 
did  to  lay  the  foundation — patriotism  and  valour, 
in  sympathetic  affection,  will  bemoan  the  loss  of 
M'Dougall. 

Happy  would  it  be  for  America,  thrice  hsppy 
for  the  feelings  of  sorrowing  friendship,  could  the 


list  of  oar  deceased  companions  be  closed  even 
with  the  names  of  those  worthy  heroes  But 
Heaven  had  bestowed  too  much  glory  upon  the 
life  of  the  favorite  Greene,  to  allow  it  a  long  dura- 
tion. 

My  affectionate  auditory  will  anticipate  more 
than  can  be  uttered,  in  the  melancholy  duty  of 
contemplating  hi9  distinguished  excellence.  To 
any  assembly  that  could  be  collected  in  America, 
vain  would  be  the  attempt  to  illustrate  his  charac- 
ter, or  embellish  the  scene  of  his  exploits.  It  ia 
a  subject  to  be  felt,  but  not  to  be  described.  To 
posterity,  indeed,  it  may  be  told,  as  an  incentive 
to  the  most  exalted  virtue  and  astonishing  enter- 
prize,  that  the  mart,  who  carried  in  his  native 
genius  all  the  resources  of  war,  and  the  balance  of 
every  Extreme  of  fortune — who  knew  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  defeat,  the  vigilance  of. 
military  arrangement,  the  rapidity  and  happy  mo- 
ment of  assault,  the  deliberate  activity  of  battlet 
and  the  various  important  uses  of  victory — that 
the  man  who  possessed  every  conceivable  quality 
of  a  warrior,  was,  in  his  public  and  private  charac- 
ter, without  a  foible  or  a  fault;  that  all  the  amiable 
as  well  as  heroic  virtues  were  assembled  in  his 
soul:  and  that  it  was  the  love,  of  a  rational  and 
enlightened  age,  and  not  the  stupid  stare  of  bar- 
barity, that  expressed  his  praise. 

The  map  of  America  may  designate  the  vast 
extent  of  conquered  country  recovered  by  his 
sword:  the  future  traveller,  in  the  southern  states, 
may  be  pointed,  by  the  peasant,  to  the  various 
regions  containing  monuments  of  his  valor  and 
his  skill;  where,  amid  his  marches  and  counter- 
marches, his  studied  retreats  and  his  rapid  ap- 
proaches, every  advantage,  given  to  the  enemy, 
was  resumed  with  ten-fold  utility  and  certain  con- 
quest. The  historic  muse,  as  a  legacy  to  future 
ages,  may  transmit  with  heroic  dignity  the  feats 
of  her  favorite  chief:  but  who  shall  transmit  the 
feelings  of  the  heart — or  give  the  more  interesting 
representation  of  his  worth?  the  hero  will  remain} 
but  the  man  must  be  lost. 

The  grief  of  his  bereaved  consort,  aggravated  by 
the  universal  testimony  of  his  merit,  we  hope  will 
receive  some  alleviation  from  the  ardent  sympathy 
of  thousands,  whose  hearts  were  penetrated  with 
his  virtues,  and  whose  tears  would  have  flowed 
upon  his  hearse. 

But  we  will  not  open  afresh  the  wounds  which 
we  cannot  close.  The  best  eulogium  of  the  good 
and  great  is  expressed  by  an  emulation  of  their 
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virtues.  As  those  of  the  illustrious  Greene  were 
equally  useful  in  every  department,  in  which  hu- 
man society  can  call  a  man  to  act,  every  friend  to 
America  must  feel  the  want  of  his  assistance,  in 
the  duties  that  remain  to  be  performed.  Yet,  as 
these  duties  are  of  the  rational  and  pacific-  kind, 
the  performance  is  more  attainable,  and  emulation 
the  better  encouraged.  In  military  operations, 
none  but  the  soldier  can  be  distinguished,  nor  any 
but  the  fonunate  are  sure  of  rendering  service: 
but  here  is  a  theatre  of  action  for  every  citizen  of 
a  great  country:  in  which  the  smallest  circum- 
stance will  have  its  weight,  and  on  which  infinite 
consequences  will  depend. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  philosophy,  and  Ame- 
rica the  empire  of  reason.  H<=re,  neither  the 
pageantry  of  courts,  nor  the  glooms  of  supeisti 
tion,  have  dazzled  or  beclouded  the  mind.  Our 
duty  calls  us  to  act  worthy  of  the  age  and  the 
Country  that  gave  us  birth.  Though  inexperience 
may  have  betrayed  us  into  errors — yet  they  have 
not  been  fatal:  and  our  own  discernment  will  point 
us  to  their  proper  remedy. 

However  defective  the  present  confederated  sys 
tern  may  appear — yet  a  due  consideration  of  the 
Circumstances,  under  which  it  was  framed,  will 
teach  us  rather  to  admire  its* wisdom,  than  to 
murmur  at  its  faults.  The  same  political  abilities, 
which  were  displayed  in  that  institution,  united 
with  the  experience  we  have  had  of  its  operation, 
will  doubtless  produce  a  system,  which  will  stand 
the  test  of  ages,  in  forming  a  powerful  and  happy 
people. 

Elevated  with  the  extensive  prospect,  we  may 
consider  present  inconveniencies  as  unworthy  of 
regret.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  an  uncommon 
plenty  of  circulating  specie,  and  a  universal  passion 
for  trade,  tempted  many  individuals  to  involve 
themselves  in  ruin,  and  injure  the  credit  of  their 
country.  But  these  are  evils  which  work  their 
own  remedy.  The  paroxysm  is  already  over. 
Industry  is  increasing  faster  than  ever  it  declined; 
and,  with  some  exceptions,  where  legislative 
authority  has  sanctioned  fraud,  the  people  are 
honestly  discharging  their  private  debts,  and  in- 
creasing the  resources  of  their  wealth. 

Every  possible  encouragement,  for  great  and 
generous  exertions,  is  now  presented  before  us. 
Under  the  idea  of  a  permanent  and  happy  govern 
ment,  every  point  of  view,  in  which  the  future 
situation  of  America  can  be  placed,  fills  the  mind 
with  peculiar  dignity,  and  opens  an  unbounded 


field  of  thought.  The  natural  resources  of  the 
country  are  inconceivably  various  and  great.  The 
enterprizing  genius  of  the  people  promises  a  most 
rapid  improvement  in  all  the  arts  that  embellish 
human  nature.  The  blessings  of  a  rational  go- 
vernment will  invite  emigrations  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  fill  the  empire  with  the  worthiest 
and  happiest  of  mankind;  while  the  example  of 
political  wisdom  and  felicity,  here  to  be  displayed, 
will  excite  emulation  through  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth,  and  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

In  the  pleasing  contemplation  of  such  glorious 
events,  and  comparing  the  scenes  of  action  that 
adorn  the  western  hemisphere,  with  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  east,  may  we  not  apply  to  our 
country  the  language  of  the  prophet  of  Israel, 
though  spoken  on  a  different  occasion — "The  glory 
of-  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  the 
former,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts:  and  in  this  place 
will  I  give  peace,  saitb  the  Lord  of  Hosts:"— peace 
to  any  disorders  that  may  at  present  subsist  among 
us — peace  to  the  contending  passions  of  nations--* 
peace  to  this  empire,  to  future  ages,  and  through 
the  extended  world! 

TUB  SENTIMENTS  OF  AN  AMEBTCAW  WOMAN. 

From  a  Philadelphia  paper  dated  June,  1780. 
On  the  commencement  of  actual  war,  the  women 
of  America  manifested  a  firm  resolution  to  contri- 
bute as  much  as  could  depend  on  them,  to  the  de- 
liverance of  their  country.  Animated  by  the  purest 
patriotism,  they  are  sensible  of  sorrow  at  this  day, 
in  not  offering  more  than  barren  wis'ie  ;  for  the  sue 
cess  of  so  glorious  a  revolution.  They  aspire  to 
render  themselves  more  really  useful;  and  this  sen- 
timent is  universal  from  the  north  to  the  south  of 
the  thirteen  United  States.  Our  ambition  is  kin- 
died  by  the  fame  of  those  heroines  of  antiquity, 
who  have  rendered  their  sex  illustrious,  and  have 
proved  to  the  universe,  that,  if  the  weakness  of  our 
constitution,  if  opinion  and  manners  did  not  forbid 
us  to  march  to  glory  by  the  same  paths  as  the 
men,  we  should  at  least  equid,  and  sometimes  sur- 
pass them  in  our  love  for  the  public  good.  I  glory 
in  all  that  which  my  sex  has  done  great  and  com- 
mendable. I  call  to  mind  with  enthusiasm  and 
with  admiration,  all  those  acts  of  courage,  of  con- 
stancy and  patriotism,  which  history  has  transmit- 
ted to  us:  The  people  favored  by  heaven.'preserv- 
ed  from  destruction  by  the  virtue,  the  zeal  and  the 
resolution  of  Deborah,  of  Judith,  of  Esther!  The 
fortitude  of  the  mother  of  the  Machabees,  in  giv- 
ing up  her  sons  to  die  before  her  eyes;  Rome  saved 
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from    he  fury  of  a  victorious  enemy  by  the  efforts  I  disinterestedness,  your  courage,  and  yonrc     -.tan 


cf  V  lwmrsia,  and  other  Roman  ladies:  So  many 
famous  sieges,  where  (he  women  have  been  seen' 
forgetting1  the  weakness  of  their  sex,  building 
new  walls,  digging  trenches  with  their  feebl' 
hands,  furnishing  arms  to  their  defenders,  they 
themselves  darting  the  missile  weapons  on  the 
enemy,  resigning  the  ornaments  of  their  appa" 
rel,  and  their  fortune,  to  fill  the  public  treasury, 
»nd  to  hasten  the  deliverance  of  their  country; 
burying  themselves  under  its  ruins;  throwing  them* 
selves  into  the  flames  rather  than  submit  to 
the  disgrace  of  humiliation  before  a  proud  ene- 
my. 

Born  for  liberty,  disdaining  to  bear  the  irons  of 
a  tyrannic  government,  we  associate  ourselves  to 
the  grandeur  of  those  sovereigns,  cherished  and 
revered,  who  have  held  with  so  much  splendor  the 
sceptre  of  the  greatest  states.  The  Matilda*,  the 
Elizabeths,  the  Maries,  the  Catharines,  who  have 
extended  the  empire  of  liberty,  and,  contented  to 
reign  by  sweetness  and  justice,  have  broken  the 
chains  of  slavery,  forged  by  tyrants  in  the  times  of 
ignorance  and  barbarity.  The  Spanish  women,  do 
they  not  make,  at  this  moment,  the  most  patriotic 
sacrifices,  to  increase  the  means  of  victory  in  the 
hands  of  their  sovereign?  He  is  a  friend  to  the 
French  nation.  They  are  our  allies.  We  call  to 
mind,  doubly  interested,  that  it  was  a  French  maid 
who  kindled  up  amongst  her  fellow  citizens,  the 
flame  of  patriotism  buried  under  long  misfortunes: 
It  was  the  maid  of  Orleans  who  drove  from  the 
kingdom  of  France  the  ancestors  of  those  same 
British,  whose  odious  yoke  we  have  just  shaken 
off;  and  whom  it  is  necessary  that  we  drive  from 
this  continent. 

But  I  must  limit  myself  to  the  recollection  of 
this  small  number  of  achievements.  Who  knows 
if  persons  disposed  to  censure,  and  sometimes  too 
severely  with  regard  to  us,  may  not  disapprove  our 
appearing  acquainted  even  with  the  actions  of 
which  oursex  boasts?  We  are  at  least  certain,  that 
he  cannot  be  a  good  citizen  who  will  not  applaud 
eur  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  armies  which  de- 
fend our  lives,  our  possessions,  our  liberty?  The 
situation  of  our  soldiery  has  been  represented  to 
me;  the  evils  inseparable  from  war,  and  the  firm 
and  generous  spirit  which  has  enabled  them  to  sup- 
port these.  But  it  has  been  said,  that  they  may 
apprehend,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  long  war,  the 
view  of  their  distresses  maybe  lost,  and  their  ser- 
vices forgotten*.     Forgotten!   never;  I  can  answer 


cy  will  always  be  dear  to  America,  as  long  as  she 
shall  preserve  her  virtue. 

We  know  that,  at  a  distance  from  the  theatre  of 
war,  if  we  enjoy  any  tranquility,  it  is  tie  fruit  of 
your  watchmgs,  your  labors,  your  dangers.     If  I 
live  happy  in  the  midst  of  my  family,   if  my  hus- 
band cultivates  his  field,  and  reaps  his  harvest  in 
peace;   if,  surrounded  with  my  children,  I  myself 
nourish  the  youngest,  and  press  it  to  my  bosom, 
without  being   afraid  of  seeing   myself  separated 
from  it,  by  a  ferocious  enemy;  if  the  house  in  which 
we  dwell;  if  our  barns,  our  orchards  are  safe  at  the 
present  time  from  the  hands  of  those  incendiaries, 
it  is  to  you  that   we  owe  it.     And  shall   we  hesi- 
tate to  evidence  to  you  our  grati'ude?     Shall  we 
hesitate  to  wear  a  clothing  more  simple;    hair- 
dresses  less   elegant,  while,  at  ,the   price  of  this 
small  privation,  we  shall  deserve  your  benedictions. 
Who  amongst  us,  will  not  renounce,  with  the  high- 
est pleasure,  those  vain  ornaments,  when  she  shall 
consider  that  the   valiant   defenders   of  America 
will  be  able  to  draw  some  advantage  from  the  mo- 
ney which   she  may   have  laid  out   in  these;  that 
they  will  be  better  defended  from  the  rigors  of  the 
seasons;  that,  after  their  painful  toils,  they  will  re- 
ceive  some   extraordinary  and  unexpected  relief^ 
that  these  presents  will  perhaps  be  valued  by  ihem 
at  a  greater  price,  when  they  will  have  it  in  their 
power   to  say:      This  is  the  offering  of  the   ludiea> 
The  time  is  arrived  to  display  the  same  sentiments 
which  animated  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tion, when  we  renounced  the  use  of  teas,  however 
agreeable  to  our  taste,  rather  than  receive  them 
from  our  persecutors;  when  we  made  it  appear  to 
them  that  we  placed  former  necessaries  in  the  rank 
of  superfluities,  when  our  liberty  was  interested; 
when  our  republican  and  laborious  hands  spun  the 
flax,  prepared  the  linen  intended  for  the  use  of  our 
soldiers;  when  exiles  and  fugitives  we  supported 
with  courage  all  the  evils  which  are  the  concomi- 
tants of  war.    Let  us  not  lose  a  moment;  let  us  be 
engaged  to  offer  the  homage  of  our  gratitude  at 
the  altar  of  military  valor,  and  you,  our  brave  de- 
liverers, while  mercenary  slaves  combat  to  cause 
you  to  share  with  them,  the  irons  with  which  they 
are  loaded,  receive  with  a  free  hand  our  offering, 
the  purest  which  can  be  presented  to  your  virtue, 
By  an  A  MERICAN  WOMAN. 


General  Arnold. 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  this  infamous  man  to 
o  the  name  of  all  my  sex.    Brave  Americans,  your  I     the  commander  in  chief,  after  his  treason,  and 
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an  account  of  a  procession  which  was  had  in  the  dressed  in  regimentals,  had  two  frees,  emblemati 


city  of  Philadelphia  a  day  or  twoafter  the  date 
of  this  letter: 

"Onboard  the  Vulture,  Sept.  25, 1780. 
"Sir— The  heart  which  is  conscious  of  its  own 
rectitude  cannot  attempt  to  palliate  a  step  which 
the  world  may  censure  as  wrong;  I  have  ever  acted 
from  a  principle  of  love  to  my  country,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  unhappy  contest 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies;  the  same 
principle  of  love  to  my  country  actuates  my  pre- 
sent conduct,  however  it  may  appear  inconsisent 
to  the  world,  who  very  seldom  judges  right  of  any 
man's  actions. 

"I  have  no  favor  to  ask  for  myself.     I  have  too 
often  experienced  the  ingratitude  of  my  country  to 


cal  of  his  traitorous  conduct,  a  mask  in  his  left 
hand,  and  a  letter  in  his  right  from  Belzebubj  tel- 
ling him  thai  he  had  done  all  the  mischief  he  could 
do,  and  now  he  must  hang  himself. 

At  the  back  of  the  general,  was  a  figure  of  the 
devil,  dressed  in  black  robes,  shaking  a  purse  of 
money  at  the  general's  left  ear,  and  in  his  right 
hand  a  pitch-fork,  ready  'o  drive  him  into  hell,  as 
the  reward  due  for  the  many  crimes  which  his  thirst 
of  gold  had  made  him  commit. 

In  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  before  general  Ar- 
nold, was  placed  a  large  lanthorn  of  transparent 
paper,  with  the  consequences  of  his  crimes  thus 
delineated,  i.  e.  on  one  part  general  Arnold  on  his 
knees  before  the  devil,  who  is  pulling  him  into  the 


attempt  it;  but  from  the  known  humanity  of  your  names-a  label  from  the  general's  mouth  with 
excellency,  I  am  induced  to  ask  your  protection  |  these  words,  "My  dear  sir,  I  have  served  you  faith- 
for  Mrs  Arnold,  from  every  insult  and  injury  that N1*"  t0  which  the  devil  replies,  "And  I'll  re- 
the  mistaken  vengeance  of  my  country  may  expose  | ward  you"  °n  another  side> two  fiSures  hanging, 
her  to.  It  ought  to  fall  only  on  me,  she  is  as  good  j  inscribed,  "The  Traitor's  Reward,"  and  wrote  un- 
andas  innocent  as  an  angel,  and  is  incapable  of  derneath,  "The  adjutant  general  of  the  British  ar« 
doing  wrong.  I  beg  she  may  be  permitted  to  re-  mv>  and  Joe  Smith;  the  fir9t  hanged  as  a  spy,  and 
turn  to  her  friends  in  Philadelphia,  or  to  come  to  the  other  as  a  traitor  to  his  country."  And  on  the 
me  as  she  may  choose;  from  your  excellency  I  have  front  of  the  lanthorn  was  wrote  the  following:- 


no  fears  on  her  account,  but  she  may  staffer  from 
the  mistaken  fury  of  the  country. 

"I  have  to  request  that  the  enclosed  letter  may 
be  delivered  to  Mrs.  Arnold,  and  she  permitted  to 
write  to  me. 

"I  have  also  to  ask  that  my  clothes  and  baggage, 
which  are  of  little  consequence,  may  be  sent  to 
me;  if  required,  their  value  shall  be  paid  in  money, 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  regard  and  es- 
teem, your  excellency's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

B.  ARNOLD. 
*'His  excellency,  general  Washington. 

*«N.  B.  In  justice  to  the  gentlemen  of  my  family, 
col.  Varrick  and  major  Franks,  I  think  myself  in 
honor  bound  to  declare,  that  they,  as  well  as  Joshua 
Smith,  esq.  (who  I  know  are  suspected)  are  to 
tally  ignorant  of  any  transactions  of  mine,  that 
they  had  reason  to  believe  were  injurious  to  the 
public." 

Ji  concise  description  of  the  figures  exhibited  and  pa 
raded  through  the  streets  of  this  city  on  Saturday 
last. 

A  stage  raised  on  the  body  of  a  cart,  on  which 
WW  m  effigy  of  getieral  Jimold  sitting;  this  was  i  following  order: 


"Jllajor  general  Benedict  Arnold,  late  commander 
ofthefjrt  Wtst  Point.  The  crimt  of  this  man  is 
high  treason. 

"He  has  deserted  the  important  post,  West  Point, 
on  Hudson's  river,  committed  to  his  charge  by  his 
excellency  the  commander  in  chief,  and  is  gone  off 
to  the  enemy  at  New  York. 

"His  design  to  have  given  up  this  fortress  to  our 
enemies  has  been  discovered  by  the  goodness  of 
the  Omniscient  Creator,  who  has  not  only  prevented 
him  from  carrying  it  into  execution,  but  has  thrown 
into  our  hands  Andre,  the  adjutant  general  of  their 
army,  who  was  detected  in  the  infamous  character 
of  a  spy. 

"The  treachery  of  the  ungrateful  general  is 
held  up  to  public  view,  for  the  exposition  of  infa. 
my;  and  to  proclaim,  with  joyful  acclamation,  ano- 
ther instance  of  the  interposition  of  bounteous 
Providence. 

"The  effigy  of  this  ingrate  is  therefore  hanged 
(for  want  of  his  body)  as  a  traitor  to  his  native 
country,  and  a  betrayer  of  the  laws  of  honor." 

The  procession  began  about  four  o'clock,  in  the 
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Several  gentlemen  mounted  on  horseback 
A  line  of  continental  officers. 
Sundry  gentlemen  in  a  line. 
A  guard  of  the  city  infantry. 
Just  before  the  cart,  drums  and  fifes  playing  the 
Rogues  march. 
Guards  on  each  side. 
The   procession   was   attended   with  a  numer 
ous  concourse  of  people,   who,  after  expressing 
their  abhorrence  of  the  treason  and  the  traitor, 
committed  him  to  the  names,  and  left  both  the 
elfigy  and  the  original  to  sink  into  ashes  and  obli- 
vion. 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God,  the 
father  of  mercies,  remarkably  to  assist  and  sup- 
port the  United  States  of  America,  in  their  im- 
portant struggle  for  liberty,  « gainst  the  long  con- 
tinued  efforts  of  a  powaiful  nation,  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  ranks  to  observe  >.n<l  thankfully  acknowledge 
the  interpositions  of  Sis  Providence  in  their  behalf. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  contest,  from  its  first 
rise,  to  this  time,  the  influence  of  Divine  Providence 


h  'e  taken  place  sin?e  the  beginning  ol  he 
war,  so  we  recommend,  in  a  particular  manner,  to 
their  observation,  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  year 
now  drawing  to  a  conclusion.  In  which  the  con* 
federation  of  the  United  States  has  been  com- 
pleted— in  which  there  have  been  so  many  in- 
stances of  prowess  and  success  in  our  armies, 
particularly  in  the  southern  states,  where,  not- 
withstanding the  diffic  ilties  wit'i  which  they  had 
to  struggle,  they  have  recovered  the  whole  coun- 
try which  the  enemy  had  over-run,  leaving  them 
only  a  po3t  or  two,  on  or  near  the  sea; — in  which 
we  have  been  so  powerfully  and  effectually  assisted 
by  our  allies,  while  in  all  the  conjunct  operations 
the  most  perfect  harmony  has  subsisted  in  the 
allied  army;~-in  which  there  has  been  so  plentiful 
a  harvest,  and  so  great  abundance  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  of  every  kind,  as  not  only  enables  us 
easily  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  army,  but  gives 
comfort  and  happiness  to  the  whole  people — and, 
in  which,  after  the  success  of  our  allies  by  sea,  a 
general  of  the  first  rank,  with  his  whole  army,  has 
been  captured  by  the  allied  forces,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  our  commander  in  chief. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  to  the  several  states 


may'  be  clearly  perceived  in  many  signal  instances,  to  set-apart  the  thirteenth  day  of  December  next, 


of  which  we  mention  but  few. 

In  revealing  the  councils  of  our  enemies,  when 
the  discoveries  were  seasonable  and  important, 
and  the  means  were  seemingly  inadequate  or 
fortuitous;— in  preserving  and  even  improving  the 
union  of  the  several  states,  on  the  breach  of  which 
our  enemies  placed  their  greatest  dependence;— 
in  increasing  the  number,  and  adding  to  the  zeal 
and  attachment  of  the  friends  of  liberty— in  grant- 
ing remarkable  deliverances,  and  blessing  us  with 
the  most  signal  success,  when  affairs  seemed  to 
have  the  most  discouraging  appearance;— in  raising 
up  for  us  a  powerful  and  generous  ally,  in  one  of 
the  first  of  the  European  po. vers;— in  confounding 
the  councils  of  our  enemies,  and  suffering  them 
to  pursue  such  measures,  as  have  most  d.rectly 
contributed  to  frustrate  their  own  desires  and  ex- 
pectations,—above  all,  in  making  their  extreme 
cruelty  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  states,  when  in 
their  power,  and  their  savage  devastation  of  pro- 
perty, the  very  means  of  cementing  our  union, 
and  adding  vigour  to  every  effort  in  opposition  to 
them. 

And  as  we  cannot  help  leading  the  good  peo- 
ple of  these  states  to  a  retrospect  on  the  events 


to  be  religiously  observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving 
and  prayer;  that  all  the  people  may  assemble  on 
that  day,  with  grateful  hearts,  to  celebrate  the 
praises  of  our  gracious  Benefactor;  to  confess  our 
manifold  sins;  to  offer  up  our  most  fervent  sup- 
plications to  the  God  of  all  Grace,  that  it  may 
please  him  to  pardon  our  offences,  and  incline  our 
hearts  for  the  future  to  keep  all  his  laws;  to  com- 
fort and  relieve  all  our  brethren  who  are  in  distress 
or  captivity;  to  prosper  our  husbandmen,  and  give 
success  to  all  engaged  in  lawful  commerce;  to 
impart  wisdom  and  integrity  to  our  counsellors, 
judgment  and  fortitude  to  our  officers  and  soldiers, 
to  protect  and  prosper  our  illustrious  ally,  and 
favor  our  united  exertions  for  the  speedy  establish- 
ment of  a  safe,  honorable,  and  lasting  peace;  to 
bless  all  seminaries  of  learning;  and  cause  the 
knowledge  of  God  to  cover  the  earth,  as  the  -water* 
cover  the  seas. 

Done  in  congress  this  twenty-sixth  day  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  year  of 'our  Lord  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  one,  and  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

THOMAS  M'KEAN,  president, 
Attest,        Chab&ss  Thojcsos,  tee'ry. 
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Baltimore,  November  15,  1781. 
The  address  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  to  the  honora- 
ble major  general,  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette. 
It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  that  the  citizens 
of  Baltimore  embrace  the  present  moment,  to  ex- 
press a  gratitude  which  they  will  always  owe  to 
major  general  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette;  and  io 
congratulate  him,  personally,  on  the  late  important  j^^ppjjy  ?ot   Wli\^\n  lne  protection  of  the  British 


FitOM    TUB  LONDON    CHRONICLE,  M*RCH  9,   1782. 

The  humble  and  dutiful  declaration  and  address  of 
his  majesty's  American  loyalists,  to  the  king's 
most  excellent  majesty,  to  bvth  houses  of  parliament 
and  the  people  of  Great  Britaim 

We,  his  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  faithful  sub* 
jects,  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  America,  who  have 


events  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  so  glorious 
and  consequential  to  America. 

Among  the  first  in  our  cause,  you  early  found  a 
way  to  our  affections,  with  him,  who  has  struggled 
with  our  various  difficulties  since  their  beginning. 
At  a  time  when  we  had  no  ally,  you  were  our 
friend;  and  when  we  gained  an  ally,  your  presence 
and  good  offices  could  not  but  increase  a  cordiality 
which  must  render  our  union  with  France  per- 
maaent. 

In  particular,  we  cannot  sufficiently  acknowledge 
our  sense  of  your  late  campaign  in  Virginia,  where, 
with  a  few  regulars  and  militia,  you  opposed  the 
British  commander,  from  whose  large  army,  and 
military  talents,  this  state,  had  such  serious  cause 
of  apprehension. 


These  things,  sir,  have  rendered  you  dear  to  us, 
and  we  feel  the  highest  gratification  in  seeing,  once 
snore,  in  our  town,  the  man  who  will  always  hold  a 
first  place  in  our  hearts. 

Baltimore,  5th  November,  1781. 
*The  answer   of  major  general  de  la   Fayette  to    the 
address  from  the  citizens  of  Baltimore. 
In  the  affectionate  attentions  of  the  citizens  of  a 


forces,  as  well  as  those  who,  though  too  wise  not 
to  have  foreseen  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  present 
wanton  artel  causeless  rebellion,  yet,  from  number- 
less obstacles,   and  unexampled    severities,  have 
hitherto    been    compelled    to    remain    under   the 
tyranny  of  the  rebels*  and  submit  to  the  measures 
of  congressional   usurpation;  animated  with   the 
purest  principles  of  duty  and  allegiance  to  his  ma* 
jesty  and  the  British  parliament,  beg  leave,  with, 
the  deepest  humility  and  reverence,  on  the  present 
calamitous  occasion  of  public   and   national   mis- 
fortune, in  the  surrender  of  lord  Cofnwallis,  and 
the  army  under  his  lordship*s  command,  at  York- 
Town,  humbly  to  entreat  that  your  majesty,  and  the 
parliament,  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  permit 
us  to  offer  this  renewed  testimony  of  loyalty  and 
attachment    to  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  and 
the  British  nation  and  government;  and  thus  pub- 
licly to  repeat  our  most  heart-felt  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  Infinite  obligations  we  feel  ourselves 
under   for   the   heavy   expenses   that   have   been 
incurred,   and  the  great  national  exertions  that 
have  been  made,  to  save  and  rescue  us,  and  your 
American  colonies,  from  impending  ruin,  and  the 
accumulated  distresses  and  calamities  of  civil  war. 
For  such  distinguished  proofs  of  national  ease  and 


free  town,  I  would  find  a  reward  for  the  services Legard>  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  make  that 
of  a  whole  life.     The  honor  to  have  been  among  jadequa'le  return  wnich  our  hearts,  replete  with  the 

most  dutiful  and  grateful  sensations,  most  willingly 


the  first  American  soldiers,  is  for  me  a  source  of 
the  greatest  happiness. 


offer,  but  which  we  have  not  words  sufficient  to 


I  participate  with  you  in  the  glorious  events  express.  Our  sufferings  as  men,  and  our  duty  as 
that  have  taken  place  under  his  excellency  gene-  M0^1  subjects,  point  out  to  us  at  once,  the  pro- 
ral  Washington's  immediate  command,  and  under  |pnety,  in  our  present  situation,  of  thus  publicly 
general  Greene.  I  enjoy  the  effects  these  wiil  have 
on  the  success  of  our  noble  cause,  and  particularly 
the  advantages  which  they  will  afford  to  this  state. 


The  time  when  I  had  the  honor  to  command  the 
army  in  Vifginia,  which  you  are  pleased  so  politely 
to  mention,  has  only  shewn  that  the  courage  and 
fortitude  of  American  troops  are  superior  to  every 
kind  of  difficulty. 

My  campaign  began  with  a  personal  obligation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore;  at  the  end  of  it  1 


repealing  our  assurances,  thai  we  revere,  with  a 
kind  of  holy  enthusiasm,  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  American  colonies;  and  that  we  cannot  but 
lament  every  event,  and  be  anxiously  solicitous  to 
remove  every  cause  or  suspicion,  that  might  have 
the  most  distant  tendency  to  separate  the  two 
countries,  or  in  any  remote  degree  to  lessen  the 
claim  we  have  to  the  present  aid  and  continued 
exertions  of  Great  Britain*  especially  if  it  should 
arise  from  any  misrepresentation  or  distrust,  either 
of  our  fidelity  or  numbers,  to  entitle  us  to  the  future 


find  myself  bound  to  them  by  a  new  tie  of  everlast-  countenance  and  protection  of  that  sovereign  and 
in£  gratitude,  I  V  FAYETTF.    '  'nation,  whose  government  and  laws,  we  call  G  *1 
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to  witness,  that,  in  the  integrity  of  our  souls,  we  ton,  Rhode  Island,  Philadelphia,  Portsmouth,  Nor- 
prefer  to  all  others.  The  local  prejudices  of  birth  folk,  in  Virginia,  Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina, 
and  education,  and  the  weight  of" past  and  hpppyi&c.  &c.  and  then  evacuating  them,  whereby  many 
experience,  conspire  together  to  render,  in  our 'thousand  inhabitants  have  been  involved  in  the 
breasts,  most  sacred  and  inestimable,  our  rela-  greatest  wretchedness,  is  another  substantial  rea- 
tion  to  British  subjects  and  British  laws.  We  i son  why  more  loyalists  have  not  enlisted  into  his 
deem  it  more  valuable  than  life  itself,  and  under  imajestj's  service,  or  openly  espoused  and  attached 


the  most  trying  circumstances,  have  invariably 
resolved,  in  defiance  of  every  hazard,  to  assert  our 
rights;  and,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  in  opposition 
to  every  oilier  state  and  kingdom  in  the  world,  to 
adhere  to  the  nation  and  country  from  which  wc 
sprung;  and  to  which,  with  honest  pride  and 
gratitude,  we  acknowledge  that  we  owe  both  our 
natural  and  political  existence. 

Unhappy,  indeed,  for  ourselves,  and  we  cannot 
but  think  unfortunately  too  for  Great  Britain,  the 
number  ef  well  affected  inhabitants  in  America  to 
the  parent  country,  cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  be 
exactly  ascertained.  But  there  are  facts  from 
which  the  most  undoubted  and  undeniable  con 
elusions  may  be  inferred,  and  to  which,  for  want  of 
other  evidence,  we  must  recur,  resting  our  appeal 
upon  such  proofs  to  the  unerring  and  unbiassed 
decision  of  truth  and  candour. 


themselves  to  the  royal  cause;  yet,  notwithstanding 
all  these  discouraging  circumstances,  there  are 
many  more  men  in  his  majesty's  provincial  regiments, 
than  there  are  in  the  continental  service.  Hence  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that  there  are  more  loyalists 
in  America  than  there  are  rebels;  and  also,  that 
their  zeal  must  be  greater,  or  so  many  would  not 
have  enlisted  into  the  provincial  service,  under 
such  very  unequal  circumstances.  Other  reasons 
might  be  enumerated,  why  many  more  have  not 
enlisted  into  his  majesty's  provincial  service,  if  we 
were  not  prevented  from  it  by  motives  of  delicacy 
and  tenderness  to  the  character  of  the  person  to 
whose  management  the  business  of  that  department 
was  principally  committed. 

We  also  infer  from  the  small  number  of  militia 
collected  by  general  Greene,  the  most  popular  and 
able  general  in  the  service  of  congress,  in  the  long; 
circuitous  march  he  took  through  many  of  the  most 


The  penaltv  under  which  any  American  subject  i 

.        .,     '   ,      populous,  and  confessedly  the  most  rebellious  counties: 
enlists  into  his  majesty's  service,  is  no  less  than  the  |l 

immediate  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods  and  chattels, 

lands  and  tenements;  and  if  apprehended,  and  con- 


victed by  the  rebels,  of  having  enlisted,  or  prevail- 
ed on  any  other  person  to  enlist  into  his  majesty's 
service,  it  is  considered  as  treason,  and  punished 
with  death:  Whereas,  no  forfeiture  is  incurred, 
or  penalty  annexed,  to  his  entering  into  the  ser- 
vice of  congress;  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  property 
is  secured,  and  himself  rewarded. 


in  that  country,  that  there  must  be  a  vast  majority 
of  loyalists  in  that  part  of  America,  as  well  as  else- 
where.    The  presumption  becomes  stronger,  from 
a  consideration  of  the   well  known  seduction  and 
compulsion  which  were  made  use  of  by  the  rebel 
generals,  and  other  officers,  in  order  to  embody 
the  militia,  as  well  as  from  the  manner  in  which 
the  militia  are  there  mentioned  by  general  Greene, 
in  his  public   despatches   in   the  course  of  one 
month.  In  that  of  the  10th  of  March,  he  says —"Our 
In  the  former  case,  he  withdraws  himself  from  |miii:ia  have  been  upon  such  loose  and  uncertain 
his  family  and  relations,  without  any  possibility  of  j footing,  ever   since  we  crossed  the  Dan,  that  I 
receiving    any    assistance  from,  or  affording  any  \cou\&  attempt  nothing  with  confidence."     In  hie 
relief  to  either.    In  the  latter,  he  is  subject  t©  no  next  0f  the  16th,  in  giving  his  account  of  tw» 


such  peculiar  self-denials,  and  real  distresses. — 
The  embodying  provincial  corps  in  New-York, 
and  sending  them  on  service  to  Savannah — or  in 
Philadelphia,  and  ordering  them  to  Pensacola, 
when  they  might  be  more  usefully  employed  in 
the  province  where  they  were  raised:  the  drafting 
troops  from  the  corps,  and  from  under  the  com 
mand  of  officers  with  whom  they  enlisted,  to  form 


brigades  of  militia,  consisting  of  three  captaini, 
ten  subalterns,  and  561  rank  and  file,  he  returns 
two  captains,  nine  subalterns,  and  592  rank  and 
file  missing,  besides  one  regiment,  of  which  he 
could  get  no  return,  and  adds,  "those  missing  are 
supposed  to  have  gone  home."  According  to  the 
report  of  the  generals  and  field  officers,  very  few 
were  killed  or  taken;  most  of  them  having  thrown 


new  corps,  and  to  give  a  command  to  other  officers,  away  thejr  arms,  and  abandoned  the  field  early  in 
are  all  measures  which  have  had  their  discouraging  Lhe  act-lon.  jn  that  of  the  30th,  he  writes,  "that 
effects  on  the  recruiting  service.  ,  (nothing  but  blood  and  slaughter  have  prevailed 

The  desultory  manner  also  in  which  the  war  has  among  the  whigs  and  tories;  and  their  inveteracy 
beee  carried  on,  by  first  taking  possession  of  Bos-  against  each  other  must,  if  it  continues,  depopulate 
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this  pan  of  the  country."  Surely,  whole  brigades)  party;  some  time  ago,  under  the  command  of  one 
throwing1  away  their  arms,  and  returning  home, 
and  all  that  sort  of  conduct,  must  carry  with  it 
the  most  presumptive  evidence,  not  only  of  thei: 
disaffection  to  the  measures  of  congress,  but  of 
their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  his  majesty,  and 
the  British  nation  and  government;  especially  it 
you  take  into  the  account  this  well  known  fact, 
that  the  rebels  have  recruited  the  continental  ar 
my,  and  in  all  instances  assembled  the  militia,  by 
deceiving  some,  terrifying  many,  and  driving  more, 
to  assist  in  their  military  operations.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  service  of  the  loyalists  has  in  all  cases 
been  ready  and  voluntary;  and  in  many  unsolicited, 
and  in  some  unnoticed,  if  not  rejected. 

If  it  should  be  said,  if  such  is  the  number  and 
disposition  of  the  loyalists  in  America,  how  comes 
it  to  pass  that  they  have  not  been  of  more  im- 
portance to  his  majesty's  service?  We  answer, 
might  it  not  with  equal  propriety  be  enquired, 
why  his  majesty's  forces  have  not  more  fully 
answered  the  just  expectations  of  the  nation? — 
And  might  not  the  question  with  greater  propriety 
be  put  to  his  majesty's  commanders  in  America!1 
A  due  deference  to  whom,  we  trust,  will  be 
thought  the  most  decent  apology  for  our  Waving 
the  mention  of  many  more  of  the  true  and  undenia- 
ble causes  which  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  as-ign. 
And  permit  us  to  add,  that  it  is  only  from  modesty, 
and  a  wish  to  avoid  both  the  appearance  and  im- 
putation of  selfish  ostentation,  thai  we  decline 
entering  into  a  particular  enumeration  of  such 
proofs  of  allegiance  and  fidelity,  from  the  conduct 
and  sufferings  of  American  loyalists,  as  have  never 
been  equalled  by  any  people,  in  any  age,  or  in  any 
country.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  hinting 
at  someincontestible  advantages  the  loyalists  have 
been  of,  in  affording  supplies  to  the  royal  army, 
by  acting  as  guides  and  pilots,  and  (inde- 
pendent of  those  employed  in  the  provincial  line) 
as  militia  and  partizan  troops.  As  corps  of  Refu- 
gees, they  have  been  too  often  distinguished  by 
the  zeal  and  gallantry  of  their  behavior,  to  need 
the  mention  of  any  particular  instance;  if  they  did, 
we  might  refer  to  the  affair  of  the  Block-house, 
opposite  Fort  Knyphausen,  where  captain  Ward, 
with  about  70  Refugees,  withstood  and  repulsed 
the  attack  of  general  Wayne,  at  the  head  of  three 
chosen  brigades  of  continentals.  As  a  militia, 
acting  by  themselves  (for  we  take  no  notice  of 
the  many  thousands  that,  at  different  times,  par- 
ticularly in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  have 
attached  themselves  to  the  royal  army)  a  smali 


Bunnion,  went  from  Long  Island  to  Connecticut, 
and  there  surprised  and  took  prisoner  a  rebel 
major  general,  named  Silliman,  and  sevearl  other 
officers. 

A  parly  of  militia  also  not  long  ago  went  from 
Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  60  or  70  miles 
into  the  country,  and  took  major  general  Ashe, 
with  two  or  three  field  officers,  and  some  other 
persons,  and  brought  them  prisoners  to  his  ma- 
jesty's garrison  at  Wilmington.  Another  party  of 
militia  lately  went  near  200  miles  up  into  the 
country  from  Wilmington,  to  a  place  called  Hills- 
borough, and  with  a  body  of  6  or  700  militia, 
attacked  a  party  of  rebel  troops,  who  were  there 
as  a  guard  to  the  rebel  legislature,  then  sitting 
at  that  place,  and  took  the  rebel  governor,  Mr. 
Burke,  several  of  his  council,  11  continental  offi- 
cers, and  about  120  of  the  troops  prisoners,  whom 
the  militia  delivered  to  major  Craig,  who  com- 
manded the  king's  troop3  at  Wilmington.  Other 
more  voluntary  alerts,  preformed  by  the  loyalists  in 
South  Carolina  and  elsewhere,  might  be  mentioned 
without  number.  Surely  such  are  not  tivdd friends f 
We  defy  the  most  incredulous  opposer  of  Amen- 
can  loy-alty,  as  well  as  the  most  determined  ad- 
vocate for  congressional  usurpation,  to  point  out 
a  single  instance  wherein  the  like  has  been  done, 
or  attempted  by  the  rebel  militia;  or  that  they 
have  in  any  instance  voluntarily  assembled  in  such 
numbers,  or  attempted  any  military  achievements 
whatever,  without  the  express  orders  and  coercion 
of  their  tyrannical  rulers. 

The  establishing  civil  government,  and  forming 
a  militia  in  a  colony  as  soon  as  the  rebel  army  is 
drove  out  of  it,  is  the  best  measure  that  can  be 
adopted  to  make  the  loyal  inhabitants  importantly 
useful  to  the  king's  interest.  It  is  the  highest 
political  absurdity  that  ever  was  thought  of,  to 
imagine  that  a  colony  is  to  be  retained,  and  the 
peace  and  good  order  of  government  restored  by 
the  force  of  arms  and  martial  law,  and  that  too 
without  the  partial  aid  and  concurrence  of  its 
inhabitants.  And  it  is  equally  preposterous  to  ex- 
pect that  aid  and  concurrence,  without  some 
regard  is  paid  to  the  prejudices  and  inclinations 
of  the  people.  They  should  be  treated  with, 
confidence  and  honored  with  notice,  by  being 
appointed  to  all  offices  of  civil  government.  The 
protecting  authority  and  persuasive  influence  of 
which  is  the  only  measure  that  can  extend  to,  and 
connect  the  people  of  a  British  province  in  one 
common   interest  and  voluntary  submission.    A 
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province,  hus  restored  to  the  influence  of  civil 
government,  and  the  exertions  ef  the  militia,  the 
natural  force  of  the  country,  the  royal  army  might 
proceed  to  the  next,  ever  keeping  the  rebel  forces 
in  front.  Thus,  province  after  province  might  and 
would  be  speedily  reclaimed  tp  their  former  happy 
and  most  eligible  situation  of  British  subjects. 

The  policy  of  prosecuting  the  American  war  is 
strikingly  abvious  for  more  reasons,  but  particularly 
as  it  affords  the  most  encouraging  hope  that  can 
possibly  be  held  out  tp  his  majesty  loyalists  to 
persevere  in  their  principles  and  exertions,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  affords  a  number  of  safe  ports  to 
the  royal  navy  during  the  war.  It  is  also  political, 
in  order  to  prevent  vast  numbers  of  distressed  peo- 
ple from  going  to  England,  and  throwing  them- 
selves and  families,  helpless  and  ruined,  upon  na 
tional  bounty  for  maintenance  and  support.  It  is 
humane  and  just,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
repeated  declarations  that  have  been  made,  that 
"it  was  the  gracious  and  firm  resolution,  of  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  British  nation  to  persevere,  in  every 
just  and  necessary  measure,  for  the  redemption  of 
his  majesty's  iaithful  American  subjects  from  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  congress,  and  restoring 
them  to  the  protection  and  benefit  of  British  laws." 
The  importance  the  possession  of  some  part,  if  not 
the  whole  of  the  revolted  colonies,  must  be  of,  as 
an  asylum  for  loyalists,  as  well  as  the  weight  it 
would  be  of  in  fixing  the  preliminary  articles, 
and  influencing  the  definitive  treaty,  whenever 
such  an  event  should  take  place,  strongly  enforces 
the  political  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  Ameri- 
can war.  It  also  appears  to  be  a  political  and  neces- 
aary  measure,  in  order  to  detain  the  rebel  forces 
in  the  revolted  colonies;  for  there  can  be  to  doubt, 
if  his  majesty's  troops  were  withdrawn  from  thence, 
but  their  views  and  operations  would  be  imme- 
diately turned  towards  the  province  of  Quebec  to 
the  northward,  and  the  British  West-India  islands 
to  the  southward,  and  when  the  contiguity  of  the 
one,  and  the  proximity  of  the  others  to  the  revolted 
colonies  is  considered,  it  is  not  improbable  to  sup. 
pose,  from  the  connexion  now  subsisting  between 
America  and  France,  Spain  and  Holland,  but  that, 
by  the  united  forces  of  those  powers  in  those 
adjacent  islands,  co  operating  with  the  Americans, 
that  the  British  islands  must  be  immediately  taken; 
and  that  all  the  continental  possessions  of  Great 
Britain  would  soon  after  be  irrecoverably  lost.  If 
we  take  into  our  view  the  effect  the  evacuation  of 
America  must  have  upon  the  minds  of  people, 
ipd  the  unavoidable  intercourse  there  has  been, 


and  must  continue  to  be,  from  the  mutual  want* 
and  supplies  of  each  other,  it  would  be  folly  to 
imagine,  but  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Que- 
bec, and  the  Islands,  would,  from  various  mo- 
tives, and  with  different  views,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, contribute  in  some  measure  towards 
facilitating  their  own  reduction,  and  hastening  the 
surrender  to  some  other  power.  If  Gre;.t  Britain 
can  maintain  a  naval  superiority  in  the  Ameri- 
can seas,  the  continent,  with  proper  conduct,  in 
undoubtedly  retainable.  If  she  cannot,  her  insular 
possessions  in  America  are  still  less  tenable  than 
her  continental;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the 
former  are  more  assailable  by  naval  force  than 
the  latter.  Consequently,  the  prosecution  of  the 
American  war  with  magnanimity  and  vigour  ap- 
pears to  us  the  best,  if  not  the  only  measure  for 
re-animating  his  majesty's  loyalists  in  America,  to 
a  strenuous  exertion  of  their  most  distinguished 
endeavors,  for  discouraging  the  efforts  of  the  rebels 
— for  dispiriting  the  hostile  powers  of  Europe,  and 
for  maintaining  the  dignity,  and  preserving  the 
exterior  territories  of  the  British  nation  and  em- 
pi". 

Relying  with  the  fullest  confidence  upon  na- 
tional justice  and  compassion  to  our  fidelity  and 
distresses,  we  can  entertain  no  doubts  but  that 
Great  Britain  will  prevent  the  ruin  of  her  Ameri- 
can friends,  at  every  risk  short  of  certain  destruc- 
tion to  herself.  But  if  compelled,  by  adversity  of 
misfortune,  from  the  wicked  and  pefidious  conw 
binations  and  designs  of  numerous  and  powerful 
enemies  abroad,  and  more  criminal  and  dangerous 
enemies  at  home,  an  idea  should  be  formed  by 
Great  Britain  of  relinquishing  her  American  colo^ 
nies  to  the  usurpation  of  congress,  we  thus  solemnly 
call  God  to  witness,  that  we  think  the  colonies 
can  never  be  so  happy  or  so  free  as  in  a  constitu- 
tional connexion  with,  and  dependence  on  Great 
Britain;  convinced,  as  we  are,  that  to  be  a  British 
subject,  with  all  its  consequences,  is  to  be  the 
happiest  and  freest  member  of  any  civil  society 
in  the  known  world — we,  therefore,  in  justice  to 
our  members,  in  duty  to  ourselves,  and  in  fidelity 
to  our  posterity,  must  not,  cannot  refrain  from 
making  this  public  declaration  and  appeal  to  the 
faithful  subjects  of  every  government,  and  the 
compassionate  sovereign  of  every  people,  in  every 
nation  and  kingdom  of  the  world,  that  our  princi- 
ples are  the  principles  of  the  virtuous  and  free; 
that  our  sufferings  are  the  sufferings  of  unprotected 
loyalty,  and  persecuted  fidelity;  that  our  cause  is 
the  cause  of  legal  and  constitutional  government, 
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throughout  the  world;  that,  opposed  by  principal  any  power  in  Europe,  to  the  mortifying  debasement 


of  a  state  of  slavery,  and  a  lift  of  insult,  under  the 
tyranny  of  congressional  usurpation. 


of  republicanism,  and  convinced,  from  recent  ob- 
servation, that  brutal  violence,  merciless  severity, 
relentless  cruelty,  and  discretionary  outrages  are 
the  distinguished  traits  and  ruling  principles   of 
the  present  system  of  congressional  republicanism, 
our  aversion  is  unconquerable,   irreconcileable. — 
That  we  are  attached  to  monarchical  government, 
from  past  and  happy  experience — by  duty,  and  by 
choice.      That,    to    oppose   insurrections,   and   to 
listen  to  the  requests  of  people  so  circumstanced 
as  we  are,  is  the  common  interest  of  all  mankind 
in  civil  society.     That  to  support   our  rights,  is 
to  support  the  rights  of  every  subject  of  legal  go- 
vernment; and  that  to  afford  us  relief,  is  at  once 
the  duty  and  security  of  every  prince  and  sovereign 
on  earth.     Our  appeal,  therefore,  is  just;  and  our 
claim    to    aid    and    assistance   is    extensive    and 
universal.  Out  if,  reflecting  on  the  uncertain  events 
of  war,  and  sinking  under  the  gloomy  prospect  of 
public  affairs,  from  the  divisions  and  contests  un- 
liappily  existing  in  the  great  councils  of  the  na- 
tion, any  apprehensions  should  have  been  excited 
in  our  breasts  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  the 
American  war,  we  humbly  hope  it  cannot,  even  by 
the  most  illiberal,  be  imputed  to  us  as  an  abate- 
ment of  our  unshaken  loyalty  to  our  most  gracious  just3y  due  to  distinguished  merit 
sovereign,  or  of  our  unalterable   predilection  in 
favor  of  the  British  nation  and  government,  whom 
may  God  long  protect  and  preserve,  if,  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  we  thus  humbly  implore  that  your 
majesty,  and  the  parliament,  would  be  graciously 
pleased,  in  the  tenderness  of  our  fears,  and  in  pity 
to  our  distresses,  to  solicit,  by  your  ambassadors 
at  the  courts  of  foreign  sovereigns,  the  aid  of  such 
powerful  and  good  allies,  as  to  your  majesty  and 
parliament,  in  your  great  wisdom  and  discretion, 
may  seem  meet.     Or  if  such  a  measure  should  in 
any  manner   be    thought   incompatible   with  the 
dignity  and  interest  of  our  sovereign  and  the  na- 
tion, we  most  humbly  and  ardently  supplicate  and 
entreat,  that,  by  deputies  or  ambassadors,  nominat- 
ed and  appointed  by  your  majesty's  suffering  Ame- 
rican loyalists,  they  may  be  permitted  to  solicit  and 
obtaih  from  other  nations  that  interference,  aid  and 
alliance,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God, 
may,  in  the  last  fatal  and  ultimate  extreme,  save 
and  deliver  us,  his  majesty's  American  loyalists, 
who,  we  maintain,  in  every  one  of  the  colonies, 
compose  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
those  too  the  first  in  point  of  opulence  and  conse- 
quence,  from  the  ruinous  system  of  congressional 
independence  and  republican   tyranny,  detesting 
rebellion  as  we  do,  and  preferring  a  subjection  to 


Baltimobe.  July  30,  1782. 

Yesterday  a  deputation  of  W\c  merchants  of  thi* 
town,  waited  upon  his  excellency  Coust  de  Ro- 
chambkau,  and  presented  him  the  following  ad- 
dress, expressing  their  grateful  sentiments  of 
his  very  polite  attention  to  their  request  for 
protection  of  the  trade,  &c. 

To  his  excellency  the  Cofnt  be  Rochambeau,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  auxiliary  troops  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  in  the  United  States. 

We,  the  merchants  of  the  town  of  Baltimore, 
impressed  with  a  grateful  sense  of  the  {important 
services  rendered  by  your  excellency,  and  the 
gallant  forces  under  your  command,  to  the  United 
States,  and  more  particularly  to  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, beg  leave  to  wait  upon  your  excellency,  and 
return  you  our  roost  sincere  thanks,  in  this  public 
manner,  for  the  distinguished  aid  and  protection, 
which  you  have,  from  time  to  time,  so  willingly 
afforded  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  state, 
and  to  inform  your  excellency,  that  we  are  happy 
in  the  opportunity  of  paying  you  this  tribute,  so 


And,  permit  us,  sir,  on  this  occasion,  to  observe, 
that  when  the  distresses  of  this  country  rendered 
an  application  to  the  French  nation  for  assistance 
necessary,  the  wisdom  of  your  sovereign  pointed 
out  your  excellency  as  the  grand  instrument  to 
assist  in  our  salvation;  and,  with  gratitude,  we 
remark,  that  the  objects  of  your  appointment  have 
been  fully  answered,  and  the  events  hat  have 
taken  place,  since  your  happy  arrival  in  America, 
and  in  which  you  acted  so  distinguished.!  part,  fully 
evince  the  propriety  of  your  sovereign's  choice,  and 
the  magnanimity  of  his  intentions  towards  us — for 
we  have  seen  a  British  army,  numerous  and  well 
appointed,  become  prisoners  of  war  to  the  united 
exertions  of  the  combined  armies  of  France  anil 
America — an  event  that  was  considerably  accelerat- 
ed by  the  great  experience  and  military  talents  of 
your  excellency,  and  the  valor  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  under  your  command,  and  which,  we  trust, 
will  tend  eventually  to  the  establistiment  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  this  country,  the  purposes 
for  which  you  have  so  generously  drawn  your 
sword. 


And  we  beg  leave  also,  amidst  the  general  joy 
diffused  by  the  birth  of  a  Dauphin  of  France,  to 
congratulate  your  excellency  on  that  auspicious 
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event;  and  it  is  our  fervent  wish  and  prayers,  that 
he  may  long  live  to  tread  the  footsteps  of  his 
illustrious  father,  in  being  the  friend  of  the  dis- 
tressed, and  the  advocate  for  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind. 

In  hopes  that  your  excellency  will  enjoy  health 
and  happiness,  while  you  reside  among  us,  and  on 
return  to  your  native  country,  may  you  be  rewarded 
by  your  sovereign,  in  proportion  to  your  merits  and 
services — we  remain,  with  sentiments  of  gratitude 


I  flatter  myself  that  they  will  mauuain,  witk 
you,  that  good  understanding,  and  harmony  of  sen- 
timents, which  we  have  been  happy  enough  to  ex- 
perience, till  now,  from  your  fellow-citizens  in  the- 
different  states.    LE  CTE  DE  ROCHAMBEAU. 

Annapolis,  August  15,  1782. 

On  Saturday  last  arrived  in  this  city,  on  a  visit 

to  our  governor,  his  excellency  Count  Rochambeau, 

commander  in  chief  of  the  auxiliary  army  in  the 

United  States,  accompanied  by  the  Count  Dillon, 


and  esteem,  on  behalf  of  the  merchants  of  Balti-    anci  several  other  French  officers  of  distinction,  and 
more,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  servants, 

SAMUEL  PURVIANCE, 
RICHARD  CURSON, 
SAMUEL  SMITH, 
:  MARK  PRINGLE, 

WILLIAM  PATTERSON". 

BAfriMOttE,  July  29,  1782. 
To  which  his  excellency  was  pleased  to  return  the 
following  answer: 
To  the  merchants  of  the  town  of  Baltimore. 
Gemtlemen — The   intentions   of  the  king,  my 
master,  towards  his  faithful  allies,  being  that  his 
auxiliary  troops  should  not  only  protect  the  liber- 
ties of  the  United  States,    but  watch  over  their 
commercial  interests,  as  often  and  as  much  as  it 
would  be  in  their  power,  I  have  felt  a  peculiar 
pleasure  to  have  been  able  to  render  some  ser- 
vices to  your  state:     The  noblest  reward  for  me 
is,  without  doubt,  the  approbation  of  such  a  re- 
spectable body  of  citizens. 

The  praises  which  you  are  pleased  to  bestow  on 
my  conduct,  and  that  of  the  officers  and  soldiers 
under  my  command,  are  due,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  his  excellency  general  Washington,  and  his 
army,  to  whose  exertions  we  have  had  the  honor 
to  co-operate,  in  the  reduction  of  the  British  army 
at  York-Town. 

My  sovereign  will  certainly  be  impressed  with 
a  grateful  sense  of  the  general  joy  which  has  been 
diffused  among  the  people  of  all  ranks  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  upon  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  his  king- 
dom. I  shall  not  fail  to  make  him  acquainted  with 
your  patriotic  and  generous  wishes. 

1  embrace  with  pleasure,  gentlemen,  this  oc- 
casion, to  render  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
readiness  with  which  you  have  taken  in  your  houses 
our  staff-officers  and  others,  whose  duty  and  station 
renders  the  convenience  of  a  house  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  them. 


j  on  Monday  morning  set  out  on  his  return  to  Balti- 
more. 

To  his  excellency  Couht  Rochambeau,  commander  in 

chief  of  the  auxiliary  army  in  the  United  States. 

The  address  of  the  governor  and  council  of  the 

state  of  Maryland. 

Annapolis,  August  11,  1782. 
Sin — It  is  with  singular  pleasure,  that  the  execu- 
tive of  Maryland  embrace  the  opportunity  afford- 
ed by  your  arrival  in  this  city,  of  offering  your 
excellency  every  mark  of  esteem  and  respect. 

Accept,  sir,  our  warmest  thanks  for  the  distin- 
guished part  you  sustained  in  the  reduction  of 
York;  to  the  wisdom  of  your  counsels,  the  vigour 
of  your  conduct,  the  bravery  of  the  troops  under 
your  command,  and  to  the  judicious  exertions  of 
the  Count  de  Grasse,  the  success  obtained  by  the 
allied  army  is,  in  a  great  degree,  to  be  attributed* 

We  are  happy  to  assure  your  excellency,  that 
the  people  of  this  state,  deeply  interested  in  every 
event  which  can  promote  the  felicity  of  your 
illustrious  monarch,  or  his  kingdom,  received,  with 
tht  most  lively  demonstrations  of  joy,  the  account 
of  the  birth  of  a  Dauphin:  That  the  young  prince 
may  emulate  the  virtues,  and  inherit  the  dominions 
of  his  royal  father,  and  that  the  union,  founded  on 
the  most  generous  equality,  and  cemented  by  the 
blood  of  both  nations,  may  endura  forever,  is  our 
fervent  wish;  the  incidents  of  war  have  only  more 
strongly  united  our  affections,  and  we  doubt  not, 
that  the  ancient  spirit  of  France,  with  her  numerous 
resources,  will  soon  humble  the  pride  of  our  com- 
mon enemy. 

The  ready  protection  afforded  by  your  excellency 
to  the  commerce  of  Maryland,  demands  our  grate, 
ful  acknowledgments;  the  decorum  and  exemplary 
discipline  observed  by  your  troops,  on  their  march 
through  the  slate,  have  given  entire  satisfaction  to 
our  citizens;  our  duty  and  inclination  will  prompt 
us  to  do  every  thing  in  our  power  for  their  con* 
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venience;  and  we  request  your  excellency  to  com- 
arumicate  to  the  generals  and  other  officers  of  your 
arm>,  the  high  sense  we  entertain  of  their  merit, 
and  the  affection  and  regard  we  have  for  their  per- 
sons and  characters. 

In  behalf  of  the  executive, 

THOMAS  S.  LEE. 

To  his  excellency   the  governor,   and  the  honorable 
council  of  the  state  of  Maryland. 

Amhapolis,  August  11,  1782. 
I  am  very  sensible  of  the  marks  of  friendship  and 
affection  that  I  receive  from  his  excellency  the  go- 
vernor, and  the  honorable  council  of  the  state  of 
Maryland. 

If  we  have  been  happy  enough  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  success  of  their  arms,  under  our  com- 
mander in  chief,  his  excellency  general  Washing- 
ton, we  receive  the  most  flattering  marks  of  ap- 
probation,  by  the  very  cordial  reception  the  French 
army  meet  with  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
state. 

The  great  joy  and  interests  they  have  been 
pleased  to  show,  on  account  of  the  birth  of  the 
Dauphin,  will,  undoubtedly,  be  very  agreeable  to 
the  king  my  master;  he  will  be  equally  flattered 
at  the  warmth  with  which  the  state  of  Maryland 
support  their  alliance,  and  wish  it  to  be  lasting. 

The  strict  discipline  of  the  troops,  is  the  least 
mark  of  gratitude  that  we  could  give  to  a  state 
from  which  we  receive  so  many  proofs  of  attach- 
ment and  friendship. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  and  most 
humble  servant, 

LE  COMPTE  DE  ROCHAMBEAU. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ORATION 
Delivered  before  his  excellency  the  governor  of 
South  Carolina,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen, 
on  Monday,  the  fourth  of  July,  1785,  being  the 
celebration  of  American  independence — by  the 
late  Dr.  Ladd. 

■"Tell  ye  your  children  of  it,  and  let  your  children  tell  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  children  another  generation." 

A  propnet  divinely  inspired,  and  deeply  impres- 
sed, with  the  importance  of  an  event  which  had 
just  taken  place,  breaks  into  this  exclamation 


into  grateful  recollection  the  fathers  of  our  inde- 
pendence: those  to  whom  (under  God)  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  political  existence  and  salvation . 
A  short  eulogium  upon  ihem,  their  merits,  and 
their  honors,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  present  dis- 
course; for  what  more  happy  subject  can  be  chosen 
on  this  day,  than  the  great  authors  of  our  liberty? 
they!  who  "digged  it  out  with  their  swords!"— 
who,  in  the  grim  face  of  death,  amidst  perils  innu- 
merable, gave  the  purchase  of  their  blood— who 
built  it  upon  their  tombs,  and  whose  spirits,  bend- 
ing from  the  sky,  point  with  pleasure  to  its  foun- 
dation.  But  where  am  I?  Fairy  scenes  open  around 
me,  and  I  seem  to  press  the  ground  of  enchantment. 
Behold  yon  vast  structure,  which  towers  to  the 
very  heavens!  Is  it  not  cemented  with  blood,  and 
built  upon  the  slaughtered  carcase  of  many  a  gal- 
lant  soldier?  on  its  broad  front,  AMERICAN  IN- 
DEPENDENCE shines  conspicuous,  in  characters 
of  crimson! — surrounding  nature  appears  animated! 
the  very  tombs  accost  the  traveller,  and  seemingly 
repeat — 

"How  beautiful  ij  death  when  earn'd  by  virtue! 

Who  would  not  sleep  with  those?  what  pity  is  it 

That  we  can  die  but  once  to  save  our  country!" 

Add.  Cato. 

*  *  *  *  *       . 

The  eventful  history  of  our  great  revolution,  is 
pregnant  with  many  a  source  of  sublime  astonish- 
ment! Succeeding  ages  shall  turn  the  historic 
page,  and  catch  inspiration  from  the  era  of  1776; 
they  shall  bow  to  the  rising  glory  of  America;  and 
Rome,  once  mistress  of  the  world,  shall  fade  on 
their  remembrance. 

The  commencement  of  our  struggles,  their  pr»- 
gress,  and  their  periods,  will  furnish  a  useful  les- 
son  to  posterity — they  will  teach  them  that  men- 
desperate  for  freedom — united  in  virtue— and  as- 
sisted by  the  God  of  armies,  can  never  be  subdued. 
The  youthful  warrior — the  rising  politician,  will 
tremble  at  the  retrospect,  and  turn  pale  at  the 
amazing  story.  America— the  infant  America,  all 
defenceless  as  she  is,  is  invaded  by  a  most  powerful 
nation;  her  plains  covered  by  disciplined  armies, 
her  harbors  crowded  with  hostile  fleets.  Destitute 
of  arms;  destitute  of  ammunition;  with  no  discipline 
but  their  virtue,  and  no  general  but  THEIR  GOD, 
behold  our  brave  countrymen  arising  to  resistance 


an  exclamation  happily  adapted  to  the  present  oc- 

,  ...  ,  r —see  the  first  encroachments  of  hostility  withstood 

casion;  tending  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  .__...  ' 

an  event  which  is  written  upon  the  heart  of  every 


true  American — every  friend  to  his  country. 

When  we  consider  this  as  the  natal  anniversary 
«f  our  infant  empire,  we  shaf!  ever  be  led  to  call 


at  Lexington;  and  O  Britain!  write  that  page  of  thy 
history  in  crimson,  and  margin  it  with  black,  for 
thy  troops  fled!— routed  with  stones,  with  clubs, 
and  every  ignominious  weapon— they  fled  from 
cur  women;  they  were  defeated  by  our  children. 
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At  this  vrry  time,  a  member  of  the  British  par- 
liament could  assert  in  open  day,  that  a  single  re 
giment  of  disciplined  troops  would  march  thro' 
America,  and  crush  the  rebels  to  subjection.  The 
experiment  was  tried;  it  was  reiterated,  and  the 
success  was  everyway  worthy  of  the  rash  attempt. 
Such  has  the  inconsistency  been  of  theory  and 
practice, relative  to  American  subjugation. 

But  were  freemen— were  Americans  to  be  inti 
midated  by  the  military  parade  of  hostile  regi 
ments?  Answer,  ye  Britons!  for  by  a  bloody  expe- 
rience, have  ye  been  taught  the  reverse;  by  a  bloo<iy 
experience  were  ye  taught  never  to  oppose  men 
desperate  for  their  country;  and  by  that  bloody 
experience  will  your  children,  and  your  children's 
children  acquire  instructien.  They  will  learn  wisdom 
from  thehistory  oft'.efenceless  Americans,  who  when 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  liberties,  (liber- 
ties! which  were  coeval  with  their  existence,  and 
dearer  than  their  lives)  arose  in  resistance,  am! 
were  nerved  by  desperation!  what  was  the  conse- 
quence? the  invaders  were  repulsed,  their  armies 
captured,  their  strong  works  demolished,  and  their 
fleets  driven  back.  Behold  the  terrible  flag,  that 
glory  of  Great  Britain,  drooping  all  tarnished  from 
the  mast,  bewails  its  sullied  honors. 

This,  my  countrymen,  by  assistance  superhuman, 
have  we  at  length  accomplished— I  say  superhu- 
man assistance,  for  one  of  us  has  "chased  a  thoji- 
sand,  and  ten  put  ten  thousand  to  flight.  The  Lord  of 
hosts  was  on  our  side,  the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel,-" 
and  at  every  blow  we  were  ready  to  exclaim  with 
glorious  exultation,  "The  sword  of  the  lord  and  of 
Washington." 

#  #  *  •  • 

Yet  how  did  even  America  despair,  when  the 
protecting  hand  of  her  GREAT  LEADER  was  one 
moment  withheld!  Witness  our  veteran  army  re- 
treating through  the  Jerseys;  an  almost  total  with- 
ering to  our  hopes,  while  America  trembled  with 
expectation — trembled!  tho'  shielded  and  protect- 
ed by  the  KING  OF  KINGS,  and  her  beloved 
Washington. 

But  brilliant,  rapid,  and  successive  have  our  con 
quests  been:  while  the  gloomy  "times  that  try  men's 
souls,"  were  few,  and  of  short  duration.  America, 
born  to  be  independent,  gathered  strength  amidst 
surrounding  difficulties.  She  rose,  like  Antseus, 
vigorous  from  every  fall.  Her  resentment  was  ac 
companied  Dy  the  winged  bolt  of  destruction.  H 
flashed,  like  lightning  from  heaven,  against  hf- 
enemies,  and  blasted  as  it  smote.    Opposition  like 


this,  what  mortals  could  withstand?  for  t  is  written 
in  the  volumes  of  eternity,  that  even  Britain,  tbat 
hardy,  that  gallant  nation,   was   unequal  to  the 

conflict, 

•  *  •  •  • 

Yet,  while  we  justly  admire  the  valor  and  suc- 
cess of  our  veteran  armies  let  us  shed  one  tear  to 
the  memory  of  those  "unfortunately  brave,"  who 
were  martyrs  in  common  cause;  and,  while  we  cele- 
brate their  actions — while  we  glory  in  their  vir- 
tues—let  us  deplore  the  catastrophe,  and  lament 
'heir  misfortunes. 

What  catastrophe?  what  misfortunes?  PardoB 
me,  my  respected  auditors.  Let  your  indulgent 
'iosnms  plead  in  my  favor;  and  remember,  that  the 
timid  perturb  ition  of  a  young  orator,  before  s» 
august  an  assembly,  must  lead  him  into  frequent 
improprieties.  I  said  we  should  lament  their  mis- 
fortunes. I  beg  leave  to  correct  tbat  too  hasty 
expression;  for  surely  it  is  no  misfortune  to  the 
brave  man,  that  he  his  died  for  his  country.  Quite 
the  reverse:  it  is  the  highest  acme  of  military  am- 
bition, and  plays  around  the  soldier's  character 
with  a  sun  beam  of  never  ending  g!ory. 

"The  gallant  man  though  slain  in  fight  he  be. 
Yet  leaves  his  country  safe,  his  nation  free; 
Entails  a  debt  on  all  the  grateful  state, 
His  own  brave  friends  shall  glory  in  his  fate, 
His  wife  live  honor'd,  all  bis  race  succeed; 
And  late  posterity  enjoy  tbe  deed." 

Pope's  Homer, 

*  •  *  *  # 

The  fall  of  the  brave  man  is  by  no  means  the 
death  of  the  vulgar:  it  is  the  birth. day  of  his  glory, 
and  opens  to  a  blessed  immortality.  There  the 
hoary  warrior  who  has  learned  the  rudiments  of 
his  profession  under  Washington  or  Wolfe,  Mont- 
calm or  the  great  Montgomery,  shall  then  corn* 
mence  his  soldiership;  then,  enlisted  in  the  armies 
of  MICHAEL,  that  archangelic  chieftain,  he  shaH 
fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord:  nor  shall  his  earthly 
fame  be  unremembtred,  but,  when  the  historic  leat 
shall  shiver  in  the  blaze — when  all  human  worke0 
the  great  Illiad  itself,  receive  their  finish  from  the 
fire,  the  soldier's  memory  must  survive,  for  it  is  re- 
gistered in  heaven. 

Yes!  ye  shall  live  in  fame,  ye  shades  of  Warren,* 
of  Mercer,  of  Laurens,  and  the  brave  Montgomery! 
and  when  in  remotest  ages,  posterity  shall  call 
forth  every  distinguishing  characteristic  of  bumao 
excellence,  tbe  genius  of  your  country  shall  bend 
.is  drooping  head,  and  one  tear,  one  grateful  tear 
be  sbed  to  your  remembrance.  Then  the  young 
warrior,  emutoas  of  your  fates  and  your  fame,  sh*H 
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in  speculation.  It  contradicts  our  habits  and  opi- 
nions in  every  other  transaction  of  life.  Do  we 
feel  his  burning  soul— and  while  he  unsheaths  the 
patriotic  blade,  he  shall  exclaim  with  transport— 
"How  beautiful  is  death  when  earn'd  by  virtue." 
But  peace  to  your  manes,  ye  dear  departed 
brethren!  ye  have  trodden  the  path  of  honor  before 
us;  and  obtained  the  crown  of  glory.  Brethren, 
it  is  all  your  own,  for  bravely  did  ye  obtain  it. 
IVfay  the  green  sod  lie  light  on  your  breasts,  and 
eweet  your  slumbers  be  in  the  dark  house  appoint- 
ed for  all  living. 

So  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest, 
With  all  their  country '§  wishes  blest; 
When  spring,  with  dewy  ringers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallow'd  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 
By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung; 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung; 
There  honor  comet,  a  pilgrim  grey, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay, 
And  freedom  shall  a  while  repair, 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there."— Collins. 

But  we  turn  to  take  a  view  of  those  worthy  au- 
thors of  our  independence,  who  have  survived  the 
contest.— A  living  patriot!  Where  is  the  bosori. 
that  does  dot  vibrate  with  pleasure  at  the  sound? 
The  dead  can  only  receive  the  tribute  of  remem- 
brance; and  long  shall  they  possess  it:  but  the  living 
are  entitled  to  our  warmest  thanks,  our  united 
benedictions. — Here  word*  must  fail;  for  who  can 
duly  praise  the  living  patriots  of  America?  Alas! 
barely  to  recount  their  names,  their  merits,,  and 
their  honors,  would  exhaust  the  powers  of  language; 
to  do  them  justice  is  above  all  Ciceronian  rhetoric, 
and  calls  for  the  eloquence  of  angels. 

You,  and  you,  with  a  very  respectable  part  of  my 
audience,  have  fronted  danger  in  the  bloody  field. 
— With  a  truly  masonic  fortitude  have  we  assisted 
in  the  structure  of  our  independence;  and  ye  will 
tell  the  story  to  your  children,  and  your  children  shall 
tell  their  children,  and  their  children  another  genera- 
tion. Thus  shall  your  honors  succeed  with  undi- 
minished lustre  to  posterity:  and  future  writers 
shall  praise  the  brave  man,  and  crown  their  eulo- 
giuno  with — "his  father  was  an  American" 

Allow  me,  my  auditors,  one  claim  on  your  atten- 
tion to  the  beloved  name  of  Washington;  for  how, 
upon  a  celebration  like  this,  can  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington be  distant?  he,  whose  unbiassed  virtue,  firm 
patriotism,  unequalled  abilities,  and  steady  perse 
verance,  are  written  upon  the  hearts  of  his  breth- 
ren.—Though  retired  from  the  theatre  of  action, 
51. 


in  the  full  splendor  of  meridian  glories,  he  can 
never  be  lost  to  his  country— we  see  him  in  our  li- 
berties, and  shall  forever  see  him,  while  that  OPU3 
MAGNUM,  the  independence  of  America,  remains 
in  existence. 

Where  are  those  who  admire  the  unexampled 
patriot,  and  "in  whose  ears  the  name  of  s  soldier 
sounds  like  the  name  of  a  friend?"  O  that  upon 
this  day  ye  would  join  your  friendly  voices  with 
mins,  to  eternize  the  name  of  Washington!— The 
august  veteran  of  Prussia  has  himself  led  the  way, 
an  '  lef'  it  ipin  everlasting  record,  thai  ''Frederic 
■uijs  the  oldest  general  in  Europe,  -when  Washington 
was  the  greatest  general  upon  earth." 

But  t  proceed  to  pay  that  attention  due  to  the 
memory  of  another  distinguished  character:  For 
o  wh  it  is  America  more  indebted  than  to  the  gal- 
lant exertions  of  her  beloved  Greene?  in  whose 
amiable  character  the  great  soldier  and  the  good 
citizen  are  so  conspicuously  blended — L^ng  shall 
this  country  in  particular  retain  his  memory—  k>ng 
as  the  palmetto,  that  emblematic  tree,  shall  flourish 
in  Carolina. 

,;To  thee,  O  Greene,  each  muse  her  tribute  pays, 
Great  etii  ftain!  crown  A  with  never-fading  baysj 
Thy  worth  thy  Country,  ever  grateful,  o\vn», 
Her  first  of  warriors  and  her  best  of  sons." 

•  '#'#»'* 

But  see  the  long  list!  upon  which  the  names  of 
Gates,  Lincoln,  the  brave  Stark,  and  the  gallant 
Wayne  are  conspicuously  lettered!  Men  whose 
names  shall  descend  to  posterity  with  co-eternal 
honor;  among  them  shall  the  brave  Sullivan  be  of- 
ten mentioned;  and  the  name  of  St.  Clair,  though 
sullied  by  malign  censure,  will  shine  untarnished 
there;  and  there  shall  the  venerable  name  of  Put- 
nam be  found,  that  hoary  chieftain,  who, 

•'The  fame  of  battle  spread, 

When  fourscore  years  had  blanch'd  his  laurel'd  head." 

But  there  is  no  end  of  this!  the  list  of  deserv- 
ing characters  is  swelling  to  my  view,  and  I  shall 
grow  hoarse  in  repeating  it;  I  will  therefore  quit: 
the  attempt,  and  hasten  to  conclude: 

"For  should  I  strive  to  mention  ev'ry  name, 
With  which  ray  country  swells  the  list  of  fame, 
Amidst  the  labor  of  the  arduous  tale, 
My  time,  my  periods,  and  my  voice  would  fail.' : 

Previous  to  my  quitting  this  subject,  permit  me^ 
gentlemen  of  South  Carolina,  to  observe,  that  the 
very  man  who  fills  the  seat  of  your  government 
for  the  present  year,  must  Jong  remain  high  in  hi?, 
country's  honors— honors,  which  I.V  has  most  brave* 
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ly  acquired  —  The  gallant  defence  of  Fort  Moultriei      Most  of  the  present  difficulties  of  this  country 
will  decorate  the  page   of  many  a  future  history,  arise  from  the  weakness  and  other  defects  of  our 
and  give  at  once  immortal  fame  to  the  hero  and   governments. 
historian. 

My  business  at  present  shall  be  only  to  suggest 
And  now,  my  most  respected  auditors,  having  the  defects  of  the  confederation.  These  consist- 
in  some  measure  paid  our  debt  of  acknowledgment  j  ]st.  In  the  deficiency  of  coercive  power.  2d.  In 
to  the  visible  authors  of  our  independence,  let  us  a  defect  of  exclusive  power  to  issue  paper  money, 
lay  our  hands  upon  our  hearts  in  humble  adoration  and  regulate  commerce.  3d.  In  vesting  the  sove- 
of  that  MONARCH,  who  (in  the  place  of  George;  reign  power  of  the  United  States  in  a  single  legis- 
the  Third)  was  this  day  chosen  to  reign  over  us:  j  lature:  and,  4th.  In  the  too  frequent  rotation  of 
let  us  venerate  the  great  generalissimo  of  our  ar-;  its  members, 
mies,  from  whom  all  triumphs  flow:  and  be  it  our| 

glory,  that  not  George  the  Third,  but  JEHOVAH  |  A  convention  is  to  sit  soon  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
the  first,  and  the  last,  is king  of  \merica— He  who  j  visia£  means  of  obviating  part  of  the  two  first  defects 
dwelleth  in  the  clouds,  and  whose  palace  is  the  J  that  have  been  mentioned.  But  I  wish  they  may 
heaven  of  heavens:— For,   independent  as  we  are 'add  to  their  recommendations  to  each  state,  to  sur- 


vith  respect  to  the  political  systems  of  this  world, 
we  are  still  a  province  of  the  great  kingdom,  and 
fellow  subject  with  the  inhabitants  of  heaven. 

Address  to  the  peopl*  of  the  United  States. — By  Ben- 
jamin Bush,  M.  D.  1787— 


There  is  nothing  more  common,  than  to  confound 
the  terms  of  American  revolution  with  those  of  the 
late  American  -war.  The  American  war  is  over:  but 
this  is  far  from  being-  the  case  with  the  American 
revolution.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  but  the  first 
act  of  the  great  dramt  is  closed.  It  remains  yet 
to  establish  and  perfect  our  new  forms  of  govern- 
ment; and  to  prepare  the  principles,  morals,  and 
manners  of  our  citizens,  for  these  forms  of  govern 
ment,  after  they  are  established  and  brought  to 
perfection. 

The  confederation,  together  with  most  of  our 
state  constitutions,  were  formed  under  very  unfa 
vorable  circumstances.  We  had  just  emerged 
from  a  corrupted  monarchy.  Although  we  under- 
stood perfectly  the  principles  of  liberty,  yet  most 
of  us  were  ignorant  of  the  forms  and  combina- 
tions of  power  in  republics.  Add  to  this,  the  Bri- 
tish army  was  in  the  heart  of  our  country,  spread- 
ing desolation  wherever  it  went:  our  resentments, 
of  course,  were  awakened.  We  detested  the  Bri- 
tish name,  and  unfortunately  refused  to  copy  some 
things  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  power, 
in  the  British  government,  which  have  made  it  the 
admiration  and  envy  of  the  world.  In  our  opposi- 
tion to  monarchy,  we  forgot  that  the  temple  ef  ty- 


render  up  to  congress  their  power  of  emitting  mo- 
ney.  In  this  way,  a  uniform  currency  will  be  pro- 
duced, that  will  facilitate  trade,  and  help  to  bind 
the  states  together.  Nor  will  the  states  be  deprived 
of  large  sums  of  money  by  this  mean,  when  sudden 
emergencies  require  it;  for  they  may  always  bor- 
row them,  as  -they  did  during  the  war,  out  of  the 
treasury  of  congress.  Even  a  loan  office  may  be 
better  instituted  in  this  way,  in  each  state,  than  in 
any  other. 


The  two  last  defects  that  have  been  mentioned, 
are  not  of  less  magnitude  than  the  first.  Indeed, 
the  single  legislature  of  congress  will  become 
more  dangerous,  from  an  increase  of  power,  than 
ever.  To  remedy  this,  let  the  supreme  federal 
power  be  divided,  like  the  legislatures  of  most  of 
our  states,  into  two  distinct,  independent  branches. 
Let  one  of  them  be  styled  the  council  of  the  state* 
and  the  other  the  assembly  of  the  states.  Let  the 
first  consist  of  a  single  delegate — and  the  second, 
of  two,  three,  or  four  delegates,  chosen  annually 
by  each  state.  Let  the  president  be  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houses;  and  let 
him  possess  certain  powers,  in  conjunction  with  a 
privy  council,  especially  the  power  of  appointing 
most  of  the  officers  of  the  United  States.  The 
officers  will  not  only  be  better,  when  appointed 
this  way,  but  one  of  the  prinsipal  causes  of  faction 
will  be  thereby  removed  from  congress.  I  appre- 
hend this  division  of  the  power  of  congress  will 
beoome  more  necessary,  as  soon  as  they  are  invest- 
ed with  more  ample  powers  of  levying  and  expend- 
ing public  money, 
ranny  has  two  doors.     We  bolted  one  of  them  by 

proper  restraints;  but  we  left  the  other  open,  by  ne-  The  custom  of  turning  men  out  of  power  or  of- 
glecting  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  onr  ownltice,  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified  for  it,  has  been 
ignorance  and  licentiousness.  'found  to  be  as  absurd  in  practice,  as  it  is  virtuous 
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dismiss  a  general — a  physician — or  even  a  domes- 
tic, f.s  soon  as  they  have  acquired  knowledge  suf 
ticient  to  be  useful  to  us,  for  the  sake  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  able  generals— skilful  physi 
cians— and  faithful  servants?  We  do  not.  Govern- 
ment is  a  science,  and  can  never  be  perfect  in 
America,  until  we  encourage  men  to  devote  not 
only  three  years,  but  their  whole  lives  to  it.  I  be- 
lieve the  principal  reason  why  so  many  men  of 


principles  of  commerce — be  langht  by  competent 
professors  Let  masters  be  employed,  likewise,  to 
teach  gunnery — fortifica'-ion— and  every  thing  con- 
nected  with  defensive  and  offensive  war.  Above 
all,  let  a  professor  of,  what  is  called  in  the  Eu- 
|  ropean  universities,  economy,  be  established  in 
this  federal  seminary.  His  business  should  be  to 
unfold  the  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures  of  all  kind,  and  to  enable  him  to 


abilities  object  to  serving  in  congress,  is  owing  to  make  his  lectures  more  extensively  useful,  con- 
their  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  spend  three  j  ^ess  shouli  support  a  travelling  correspondent 
years  in  acquiring  a  profession,  which  their  coun-j  for  him,  who  should  visit  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
try  immediately  afterwards  forbids  them  to  fol-  and  transmit  to  him,  from  time  to  time,  all  the  dis- 
low.  coveries  and  improvements  that  are  made  in  agri- 

culture and  manufactures.  To  this  seminary,  young 


There  are  two  errors  or  prejudices  on  the  sub- 
ject of  government  in  America,  which  lead  to  the 
most  dangerous  consequences. 

It  is  often  said,  "that  the  sovereign  and  all 
other  power  is  seated  in  the  people."  This  id,ea 
is  unhappily  expressed.  It  should  be — "all  power 
is  derived  from  the  people,"  they  possess  it  only 
on  the  days  of  their  elections.  After  this,  it  is  the 
property  of  their  rulers;  nor  can  they  exercise  or 
resume  it,  unless  it  be  abused.  It  is  of  importance 
to  circulate  this  idea,  as  it  leads  to  order  and 
good  government. 

The  people  of  America  have  mistaken  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  sovereignty;  hence  each  state  pre- 
tends to  be  sovereign.  In  Europe,  it  is  applied 
only  to  those  states  which  possess  the  power  of 
making  war  and  peace — of  forming  treaties,  and 
the  like.  As  this  power  belougs  only  to  congress, 
they  are  the  only  sovereign  power  in  the  United 
States. 

We  commit  a  similar  mistake  in  our  ideas  of  the 
word  independent.  No  individual  state,  as  such, 
has  any  claim  to  independence.  She  is  indepen- 
dent only  in  a  union  with  her  sister  states  in  con- 
gress. 

To  conform  the  principles,  morals  and  manners 
of  our  citizens,  to  our  republican  forms  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  knowledge  of 
every  kind  should  be  disseminated  through  every 
p»rlofthe  United  States. 

For  this  purpose,  let  congress,,  instead  of  laying 
out  half  a  million  of  dollars,  in  building  a  federal 
town,  appropriate  only  a  fourth  of  that  sum,  in 
founding  a  federal  university.  In  this  university, 
let  every  thing  connected  with  governm«nt,  such 
as  history — the  law  of  nature  and  nations — the  civil 
law— the  municipal  laws   of  our  country— and  the  I  cans.     Look  at  the  steps  by  which  governments 


men  should  be  encouraged  to  repair,  afcer  com- 
pleting their  academical  studies  in  .be  colleges  of 
their  respective  stales.  The  honours  and  offices 
of  the  United  States  should,  after  a  while,  be  con- 
fined to  persons  who  had  imbibed  federal  and  re- 
publican ideas  in  this  university. 

For  the  purpose  of  diffusing  knowledge,  as  well 
as  extending  the  living  principle  of  government  to 
every  part  of  the  United  States— every  state— city 
— county — village — and  township  in  the  union, 
should  be  tied  together  by  means  of  the  post-office. 
This  is  the  true  non-electric  wire  of  government. 
It  is  the  only  means  of  conveying  heat  and  light  to 
every  individual  in  the  federal  commonwealth. 
"Sweden  lost  her  liberties,"  says  the  abbe  Raynal, 
"because  her  citizens  were  so  scattered,  that  they 
had  no  means  of  acting  in  concert  with  each  other." 
It  should  be  a  constant  injunction  to  the  post-mas- 
ters, to  convey  newspapers  free  of  ail  charge  for 
postage.  They  are  not  only  the  vehicles  of  know- 
ledge and  intelligence, bat  the  centinels  of  the  li- 
berlies  of  our  country. 

The  conduct  of  some  of  those  strangers,  who 
have  visited  our  country,  since  the  peace,  and  who 
fill  the  British  papers  with  accounts  of  our  distres- 
ses, shews  as  great  a  want  of  good  sense,  as  i 
does  of  good  nature.  They  see  nothing  but  the 
foundations  and  walls  of  the  temple  of  liberty;  and 
yet  they  undertake  to  judge  of  the  whole  fabric. 

Our  own  citizens  act  a  still  more  absurd  part, 
when  they  cry  out,  afier  the  experience  of  three  or 
four  years,  that  we  are  not  proper  materials  for  re- 
publican government.  Remember,  we  assumed 
these  forms  of  government  in  a  hurry,  before  we 
were  prepared  for  them.  Let  every  man  exert 
himself  in  promoting  virtue  and  knowledge  in  our 
country,  and  we  shall  soon  become  good  republi- 
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have  been  c-  anged,  or  rendered  stable  in  Europe. 
B'«d  the  history  of  Grpf<t  Britain.  Her  boasted 
government  has  risen  oir  of  wars,  and  rebellions, 
that  lasted  above  six  hundred  years.  The  United 
Stat  es  are  travelling  peaceably  into  order  and  good 
government.  Tiir  v  know  no  strife — but  what  arises 
from  the  collision  of  opinions;  and,  in  three  years, 
they  have  advanced  farther  in  the  road  to  stability 
and  happiness,  than  most  of  tbe  nations  in  Europe 
have  done,  in  as  many  centuries. 

There  is  but  one  path  that  can  lead  the  United 
States  to  destruction;  and  that  is,  their  extent  of 
territory.  It  was  probably  to  effect  this,  that  Grea 
Britain  ceded  to  us  so  much  waste  land.  Bui  even 
this  path  may  be  avoided.  Let  but  one  new  state 
be  exposed  to  sale  at  a  time;  and  let  the  land  of- 
fice be  shut  up,  till  every  part  of  this  new  state  be 
settled. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  to  find  a  passion  for  retire 
snent  so  universal  among  the  patriots  and  heroes 
of  the  war.  They  resemble  skilful  mariners  who, 
after  exerting  themselves  to  preserve  a  ship  from 
sinking  in  a  storm,  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  drop 
asleep,  as  soon  as  the  waves  subside,  arid  leave 
the  care  of  their  lives  and  property,  during  the 
remainder  of  tbe  voyage,  to  sailors,  Without  know- 
ledge or  experience.  Every  man  in  a  republic  is 
public  property.  His  time  and  talents — his  youth 
—hts  manhood— his  old  age — nay  more,  his  life, 
his  all,  belong  to  his  country. 

P^riots  of  1774,  1775,  1776— heroes  of  1778, 
1779,  1780!  cooie  forward!  your  country  demands 
your  services!— Philosophers  and  friends  to  man 
kind,  come  forward!  your  country  demands  your 
Studies  and  speculations!  Lovers  of  peace  and 
order,  who  declined  taking  part  in  the  late  war, 
come  forward!  your  country  forgives  your  timidity 
and  demands  your  influence  and  advice!  Hear  her 
proclaiming,  in  sighs  and  groans,  in  her  govern- 
xnents,  in  ber  finances,  in  her  trade,  in  her  manu- 
factures, in  her  morals,  and  in  her  manners, 
"'THE  REVOLUTION  IS  NOT  OVER!" 

Part  oj  judge  Pendleton's  charge  to  the  grand  jurors 
of  Georgetoxtin,  Cher u-ws,  and  Camden  districts,  in 
the  state  of  South  Carolina,  1787. 

Gentlemen  of  the  grqnd  jury— Is  this  fatal  passion 
for  sudden  riches,  so  generally  prevalent  among 
ws,  to  extinguish  every  sentiment  of  political  and 
moral  duly?  Is  it  to  be  expected,  that  one  assem 
bly  after  another  will  be  on  the  side  of  tbe  debtor? 
>To,  gentlemen:  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  when 
the  laws  of  the  state  must  be  voluntarily  obeyed, 


or  executed  by  force.  No  society  ever  long  en 
lured  the  miseries  of  anarchy,  disorder,  and  licsn- 
tiousuess.  The  most  vile  despotism  will  be  em- 
braced in  preference  to  it.  The  nations,  from 
which  we  derive  our  origin,  afford  innumerable 
examples  of  this.  I  will,  however,  mention  but 
one.  When  the  parliament  of  England  had  de. 
throned  and  beheaded  that  faithless  tyrant,  Charles 
the  first— subdued  all  their  enemies  at  home  and 
abroad — and  changed  their  monarchy  into  a  re- 
public— one  would  have  supposed,  that  an  assem- 
blage of  as  great  talents  as  ever  adorned  human 
nature,  which  so  highly  distinguished  the  patriots 
of  that  time,  could  not  fail  of  forming  a  wise  and 
just  government,  and  of  transmitting  it  to  their 
posterity.  But  the  event  shewed  that  the  disor- 
derly temper  of  the  people,  occasioned  by  the  civil 
War,  would  not  bear  the  strong  curb  of  legal  au» 
thorny.  Expedient  after  expedient  was  tried:  and 
government  assumed  many  different  shapes  to  hu- 
mour their  passions  and  prejudices,  and  iead  them 
to  a  willing  obedience:  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  public  disorders  daily  increased.  Every  little 
club  of  politicians  were  for  making  laws  for  the 
whole  nation.  The  fair  form  of  equal  and  legal  li- 
berty  became  defaced  by  a  thousand  fanciful  and 
impracticable  whimsies,  until  the  general  distress 
became  insupportable.  What  followed?  The  very 
people,  who,  a  few  years  before,  had  dazzled  the 
world  with  tne  splendor  of  their  actions,  invited 
back,  and  enthroned  the  son  of  that  king,  whom 
they  had  formerly  put  to  death;  gave  him  carte 
blanche  to  do  as  he  pleased;  and  seemed  to  have 
forgotten,  that  they  hxd  ever  lost  a  drop  of  bloody 
or  spent  a  shilling,  in  defence  of  their  liberty. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  this  awful 
precedent.  To  acquire  freedom,  is  nothing,  in 
comparison  to  a  wise  and  profitable  use  of  it. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  Great 
Britain  would  eagerly  seize  any  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  compass  our  destruction.  She  would, 
to-morrow,  pour  her  fleets  and  armies  into  this 
country,  particularly  the  southern  states,  if  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  could  be  so  allied  and  con- 
nected, as  to  secure  her  from  a  hostile  confederacy. 
The  history  of  those  nations  every  where  shew* 
us,  what  trivial  causes  occasion  the  most  important 
changes  in  their  political  systems.  Surely,  then, 
it  is  wise  to  be  on  our  guard,  and  in  the  first  pi  ice 
to  secure  a  free  and  just,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
a  strong  government  at  home.  Without  this,  the 
citizens  are  insecure  in  their  persons  and  estates: 
tnat  insecurity  produces  murmuring  and  discon- 
tent: and  that  discontent  will  ever  produce  a  dig- 
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position  favorable  for  trying  new  changes.  In  such 
a  state,  to  be  attacked  by  a  formidable  enemy, 
Without  soldiers  or  military  stores,  and  without  au 
tliority  to  compel  even  our  own  citizens  to  obey 
the  laws,  we  must  fall  a  prey  to  any  foreign  power, 
who  may  think  it  worth  the  cost  to  subjugate  us. 

I  have  heard,   gentlemen  of  the   grand  jury, 
great  complaints  against  the  illiberal  and  monopo 
lizing  spirit  of  the  British  government,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  commerce  with   America — her  numerous 
duties  on  American  produce — and  her  refusal  to 
enter  into  treaties  for  mutual   benefits  in   trade. 
It  must  surely  be  highly  ridiculous  to  abuse  one 
nation  for  profiting  by  the  follies  of  another.     Do 
we  expect  that  Great  Britain,  as  a  trading  nation, 
will  not  exert  every  nerve  to  hold  fast  the  com- 
mercial advantages,  which  our  avidity  for  her  ne 
groes  and  manufactures  hath  given  her?     Is  it  not 
the  steady  policy  of  every  nation  in  Eu>  ope,  to 
promote  and  extend  their  own  commerce  by  every 
possible  means,  let  it  be  at  the  expense  of  whom- 
soever it  will?    Yes,  gentlemen:  and  let  us  act 
with  such  caution   and  punctuality,  as  to  make 
it   her  interest   to  solicit,  and  we  shall  soon  find 
her  courting,  with   douceurs,  those  commercial 
compacts,  which  she  now  so  contemptuously  de- 
clines.    At  the  close  of  the  war,  indeed,  she  stood 
trembling  with  apprehension,  lest  our  two  allies, 
France  and  Holland,  should  monopolize  our  trade. 
A   treaty,  pressed  at  that  moment,  and  properly 
urged — the  sine  qua  non  of  all  future  amity  and  in- 
tercourse, would,  in  all  probability,  have  produced 
an  inlet  of  American  built  vessels  into  her  islands, 
and  an  exemption  from  many  other  injurious  re- 
straints.    But  the  favorable  moment  slipt  through 
our  hands  unimproved,  and  (I  fear)   never  to  re- 
turn.    The  only  possible  way  left  us  to  recover  it, 
is,  to  live  within  our  income;  to  secure  a  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favor;  and  to  urge  the  federal  go- 
vernment to  such  general  regulations,  as  shall  se 
cure  us  from  the  infamous  vassalage  into  which  we 
are  hurrying.     If  three  or  four  thousand   pounds 
sterling  worth   of  merchandise,  (annually)  which 
sum  will  include   a  great  many  luxuries,  be  suffi 
cient  for  all  our  rational  wants,  when  our  exports 
greatly  exceed  that  sum,  and  are  annually  increas. 
ing — is  it  not  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity,  thai 
a  large  balance  must  yearly  return   to  us  in  gold 
and  silver?  which,  in  spite  of  all  the  naper-money 
casuists  in  the  world,  is  the  only  wholesome  politi- 
cal blood  that  can  give  union,  health,  and  vigor 
to  the  boxly  politic. 

if  we  do  not  curtail  our  expenses,  and  export 


more  than  we  import,  a  general  bankruptcy  must 
be  the  inevitable  consequence. 

Many  people  call  for  large  emissions  of  paper 
money.  For  what?— To  shift  the  burdens,  which 
they  have  incurred  by  their  avarice  and  folly,  from 
themselves  to  their  better,  and  more  deserving, 
creditors,  whose  property  they  choose  to  hold  fast. 
Can  anything  be  more  fraudulent  or  astonishing? 
No,  gentlemen:  paper  medium  and  sheriffs'  sale 
bills,  are  only  temporary  expedients,  a  repetition 
of  which,  in  a  very  short  time,  would  be  insup- 
portable. They  were  intended,  at  a  singular  cri- 
sis, to  open  a  retreat  even  to  the  foolish  and  ex- 
travagant, as  well  as  the  unfortunate  debtor,  by  af- 
fording an  opportunity  to  retrieve,  but  net  to  give 
impunity  to  the  one,  or  a  release  to  the  other.  The 
honest  and  industrious  man  will  seize  the  opportu- 
nity to  lay  up  against  the  day  of  account  and  pay- 
ment, while  nothing  will  correct  or  reclaim  the 
indolent  and  fraudulent  knave.  But,  as  I  said,  the 
period  is  at  hand,  when  the  punctual  payment  of 
taxes  and  debts  must  take  place  voluntarily;  or  the 
uninterrupted  recovery  of  them,  in^the  courts  of 
justice,  be  enforced.  Palliatives  are  exhausted. 
We  must  either  relinquish  government,  resign  our 
independence,  and  embrace  a  military  master — 
or  execute  our  laws  by  force  of  arms,  if  no  alterna- 
tive is  left  us.  But,  before  we  are  compelled  to  re- 
sort to  this  disgraceful  and  painful  ultimatum,  let  us 
all  exert  ourselves,  and  support  each  other,  as  free 
citizens,  acknowledging  no  master  but  the  laws, 
which  we  ourselves  have  made  for  o«r  common 
good— obeying  those  laws,  and  enforcing  them, 
when  and  where  we  can.  Let  no  man  say,  this  or 
that  is  not  my  business.  Whatever  materially  af- 
fects the  honor  and  interest  of  the  state,  is  every 
man's  business;  because  he  must,  in  common  with 
all  others,  share  the  good  or  evil  brought  upon  his 
country.  Theman  who  refuses  or  evades  the  pay- 
meutof  taxes  imposed  by  his  immediete  represen- 
tative, or  excites  or  co-operates  in  the  resistance 
of  lawful  authority,  is  the  parricide  of  his  country, 
as  well  as  the  voluntary  assassin  of  his  own  in. 
terest;  since  it  is  impossible  he  can  be  tranquil  or 
happj,  or  enjoy  his  property  in  peace  and  security,, 
while  his  country  is  convulsed  and  distracted. 

As  grand  jurors,  gentlemen,  the  laws  have  se- 
lected you,  as  their  principal  auxiliary  and  most 
responsible  guardians.  On  you,  then,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly incumbent  to  interest  yourselves  in  the  con- 
duct  of  all  around  you.  You  have  the  greatest 
property  to  lose:  and  your  example,  therefore, 
must  be  of  the  greatest  weight,    Investigate  the 
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police  of  your  district:  and,  wherever  any  person 
has  accepted  a  public  trust,  and  neglects  or  abuse? 
it,  drag  him  forth,  let  his  office,  fortune,  or  cha- 
racter be  what  it  may.  If  keepers  of  ferries,  high- 
ways, or  bridges,  do  not  discharge  their  duty- — if 
the  officers  of  justice  violate  the  trust  reposed  in 
in  them— you  are  bound,  in  duty  to  your  country, 
to  yourselves  and  to  your  children,  as  well  as  by 
the  solemn  oath  you  have  just  taken,  to  name  them 
in  your  presentments,  together  with  the  names  of 
such  witnesses  as  can  prove  the  charge.  Even  in 
your  private  capacity,  as  citizens,  to  inform  against 
and  prosecute  all  such  offenders,  is  highly  me- 
ritorious. The  malevolence  which  may,  for  a 
time,  be  directed  against  an  honest,  spirited,  and 
patriotic  citizen,  is  like  the  harmless  hissing  of 
serpents,  that  cannot  bite.  He  will  soon  triumph 
over  their  impotent  clamour,  and  obtain  the  es- 
teem and  support  of  all  good  men. 

I  have  been  actuated  in  the  plain  and.  pointed  ob- 
servations you  have  just  heard,  by  an  ardent  zeal 
for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  my  country.  This 
is  not  a  time  to  lessen  or  extenuate  the  terror, 
which  the  present  dangerous  crisis  must  inspire. 
To  know  our  danger,  to  face  it  like  men,  and  to 
triumph  over  it  by  constancy  and  courage,  is  a  cha- 
racter this  country  once  justly  acquired.  Is  it  to 
be  sacrificed  in  the  hour  of  peace,  with  every  in- 
centive to  preserve  it?  I  repeat  again,  that,  with- 
out a  change  of  conduct,  and  an  union  of  all  the 
good  men  in  the  state,  we  are  an  undone  people; 
the  government  will  soon  tumble  about  our  heads, 
and  become  a  prey  to  the  first  bold  ruffian,  who 
shall  associate  a  few  desperate  adventurers,  and 
seize  upon  it. 

I  cor.fesss  the  subject  very  deeply  affects  me.  1 
shall,  therefore  pursue  it  no  farther.  I  do  not, 
however,  despair  of  the  republic.  There  are  ho- 
nest and  independent  men  among  us,  to  retrieve 
every  thing,  whatever  may  be  opposed  by  the  vi- 
cious and  unprincipled,  if  they  will  but  step  forth, 
and  act  with  union  and  vigor.  If  they  will  not, 
the  miseries  resulting  to  their  country  from  the 
utter  destruction  of  all  public  and  private  credit, 
a  bankrupt  treasury,  and  the  triumph  of  all  man- 
ner of  fraud,  rapine,  and  licentiousness,  together 
with  the  scorn  and  derision  of  our  enemies,  if  we 
should  have  any  left,  be  on  their  beads! 

Boston,  December  3,  1778. 
A  declaration,  addressed,  in  ihe  name  of  the  king  of 
France,  to  all  the  ancient  French  in  North  Ame 
rica.     C  Translated  from  the  French.  J 


thence  clothed  with  the  noblest  of  titles,  with 
that  which  effaces  all  others;  charged,  in  the  name 
of  the  father  of  his  country,  and  the  beneficent 
protector  of  his  subjects,  to  offer  a  support  to  those 
who  were  born  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  his  govern- 
ment— 

To  all  his  countrymen  in  North  America. 

You  were  born  French;  you  never  could  cease  to> 
be  French.  The  late  war,  which  was  not  declared 
but  by  the  captivity  of  nearly  all  our  seamen,  and 
the  principal  advantages  of  which  our  common  ene- 
mies entirely  owed  to  the  courage,  the  talents, 
and  the  numbers  of  the  brave  Americans,  who  are 
now  fighting  against  them,  has  wrested  from  you 
that  which  is  most  dear  to  all  men,  even  the  name 
of  your  country.  To  compel  you  to  bear  the  arms 
of  parricides  against  it,  must  be  the  completion 
of  misfortunes:  With-  this  you  are  now  threaten- 
ed: A  new  war  may  justly  make  you  dread  being 
obliged  to  submit  to  this  most  intolerable  law  of 
slavery.  It  has  commenced  like  the  last,  by  de- 
predations upon  the  most  valuable  part  of  our 
trade.  Too  long  already  have  a  great  number  of 
unfortunate  Frenchmen  been  confined  in  American 
prisons.  You  hear  their  groans.  The  present  war 
was  declared  by  a  message  in  March  last  from  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  to  both  houses  of  parliament; 
a  most  authentic  act  of  the  British  sovereignty, 
announcing  to  all  orders  of  the  state,  that  to  trade 
(with  America)  though  without  excluding  others 
from  the  same  right,  was  to  offend;  that  frankly  to 
avow  such  intention,  was  to  defy  this  sovereignty; 
that  she  would  revenge  it,  and  deferred  this  only 
to  a  more  advantageous  opportunity,  when  she 
might  do  it  with  more  appearance  of  legality  than 
in  the  last  war:  For  she  declared  that  she  had 
the  right,  the  will,  and  the  ability  to  revenge;  and 
accordingly  she  demanded  of  parliament  the  sup- 
plies. 

The  calamities  of  war  thus  proclaimed,  have 
been  restrained  and  retarded  as  much  as  was  possi- 
ble, by  a  monarch  whose  pacific  and  disinterested 
views  now  reclaim  the  marks  of  your  former  attach- 
ment, only  for  your  own  happiness.  Constrained 
to  repel  force  by  force,  and  multiplied  hostilities 
by  reprisals  which  he  has  at  last  authorised,  if 
necessity  should  carry  his  arms,  or  those  of  his 
allies,  into  a  country  always  dear  to  him,  you  have 
not  to  fear  either  burnings  or  devastations:  And 
if  gratitude,  if  the  view  of  a  flag  always  revered 
by  those  who  have  followed  it,  should  recall  to  the 
banners  of  France,  or  of  the  United  States,  the 
Indians  who  loved  us,  and  have  been  loaded  with 
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never,  no  never  shall  they   employ   against  you,  body  would  be  more  considered,  or  have  more 


their  too  cruel  methods  of  war.    These  they  must 
renounce,  or  they  will  cease  to  be  our  friends. 

It  is  not  by  menaces  that  we  shall  endeavor  to 
avoid  combating  with  our  countrymen;  nor  shall 


power  to  do  good  than  that  of  the  priests,  taking 
a  part  in  the  government;  since  their  respectable 
conduct  has  merited  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

I  shall  not  represent  to  that  people,  nor  to  all 


we  weaken  this  declaration  by  invectives  against  imy  countrymen  in  general,  that  a  vast  monarchy, 


a  great  and  a  brave  nation,  which  we  know  how, 
to  respect,  and  hope  to  vanquish. 


having  the  same  religion,  the  same  manners,  the 
same  language,  where  they  find  kinsmen,  old 
friends  and  brethren,   must  be  an  inexhaustable 


As  a  Lrench  gentleman,  I  need  not  mention  to 

•    ,  ,  ,  ,,    „  source  of  commerce  and  wealth,  more  easily  ac- 

those  among  you  who  were  born  such  as  well  as  ' 

'quired,  and  belter  secured,  by  their  union,  with 

powerful  neighbors,  than  with  strangers  of  another 
hemisphere,  among  whom  every  thing  is  different, 
and  who,  jealous  and  despotic  sovereigns,  would 
sooner  or  later  treat  them  as  a  conquered  people, 
and  doubtless  much  worse  than  their  late  country- 
men,  the  Americans,  who  made  them  victorious. 
I  shall  not  urge  to  a  whole  people,  that  to  joiir 
with  the  United  States,  is  to  secure  their  own 
happiness;  since  a  whole  people,  when  thoy  acquire 
the  right  of  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves, 
must  know  their  own  interest:  But  I  will  declare, 
and  I  now  formally  declare  in  the  name  of  his  ma- 
jesty, who  has  authorised  and  commanded  me  to 
do  it,  that  all  his  former  subjects  in  North  Ame- 
rica, who  shall  no  more  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain,  may  depend  upon  his  protection 
and  support. 


myself,  that  there  is  but  one  august  house  in  the 
universe,  under  which  the  French  can  be  happy, 
and  serve  with  pleasure;  since  its  head,  and  those 
who  are  most  nearly  allied  to  him  by  blood,  have 
been  at  all  times,  thro'  a  long  line  of  monarchs, 
and  are  at  this  day  more  than  ever  delighted  with 
bearing  that  very  title  which  Henry  IV.  regarded 
as  the  first  of  his  own.  I  shall  not  excite  your 
regrets  for  those  qualifications,  those  marks  of 
distinction,  those  decorations,  which,  in  our  man- 
ner of  thinking,  are  precious  treasures,  but  from 
which,  by  our  common  misfortunes,  the  American 
French,  who  have  known  so  well  how  to  deserve 
them,  are  now  precluded.  These,  I  am  bold  to 
hope,  and  to  promise,  their  zeal  will  very  soon 
procure  to  be  diffused  among  them.  They  will 
merit  them  when  they  are  to  become  the  friends  of 
our  allies. 

I  shall  not  ask  the  military  companions  of  the 
Marquis  of  Levi;  those  who  shared  his  glory, 
who  admired  his  talents  and  genius  for  war,  who 
loved  his  cordiality  and  frankness,  the  principal 
characteristics  of  our  nobility,  whether  there  be 
other  names  in  other  nations  among  which  they 
would  be  better  pleased  to  place  their  own. 

Can  the  Canadians,  who  saw  the  brave  Montcalm 
fall  in  their  defence,  can  they  become  the  enemies 
of  his  nephews?  Can  they  fight  against  their 
former  leaders,  and  arm  themselves  against  their 
kinsmen? 


Done  on  board  his  majesty's  ship  the  Langite- 
doc,  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  the  28th  day 
of  October,  in  the  year  1778. 

ESTAING. 

Fiohkl  de  Granticlos,  secretary,  appointed  by  the 
king  to  the  squadron  commanded  by  the  Count 

D'ESTAISG. 

Printed  on  board  the  Languedoc,  by  F.  P.  Demacge, 
Printer  to  the  king  and  the  Squadron. 

TO  THE  1XUABITAHTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AME- 
RICA. 

Friends  and  countrymen— The  present  situation 


At  the  bare  mention  of  their  names,  the     e      ui-      a-  ■      j 
urn      ..    r.Y.  -    i       ,  ot  Public  a«airs  demands  your  most  serious  atten 

weapons  would  fall  out  of  their  hands. 


I  shall  not  observe  to  the  ministers  of  the  altars, 


lion,  and  particularly  the   great  and   increasing 
depreciation  of  your  currency  requires  the  imme- 


that  their  evangelic  efforts  will  require  the  special  d'ate'  strenuous.  and  ""^ed  efforts  of  all  true 
protection  of  Providence,  to  prevent  faith  being  friends  to  their  country,  for  preventing  an  exten- 
diminished  by  example,  by  worldly  interest,  and  si°n  °fths  mIschiefs  that  have  already  flowed  from 
by  sovereigns  whom  force  has  imposed  upon  them,  that  source- 

and  whose  political  indulgence  will  be  lessened  Amenta,  without  arms,  ammunition,  discipline, 
proporuonably  as  those  sovereigns  shall  have  less  revenue,  government,  or  allv,  almost  totally  strict 
to  fear.  I  shall  not  observe,  that  it  is  necessary  of  commerce,  and  in  the  weakness  of  youth  as  it 
for  religion  that  those  who  preach  it  should  form  were,  with  a  "staff  and  a  sling,"  only  dared  "in  the 
a  body  in  the  state;  and  that  in  CaUada  no  other  'name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  to  engage  a  gigantic 
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adversary,  prepared  at  all  points,  blasting  of  his 
strength,  and  of  whom  even  mighty  warriors  "were 
greatly  afraid." 

For  defraying  the  expenses  of  this  uncommon 
war,  your  representatives  in  congress  were  obliged 
to  emit  paper  money;  an  expedient  that  you  knew 
to  have  been  before  generally  and  successfully 
practised  on  this  continent. 

They  were  very  sensible  of  the  inconveniences 
with  which  too  frequent  emissions  would  be  attend 
ed,  and  endeavored  to  avoid  them.  For  this  pur 
pose  they  established  loan-offices  so  early  as  in 
October  1776,  and  have,  from  that  time  to  this, 
repeatedly  and  earnestly  solicited  you  to  lend 
them  money  on  the  faith  of  United  States.  The 
sums  received  on  loan  have  nevertheless  proved 
inadequate  to  the  public  exigencies.  Our  enemies 
prosecuting  the  war  by  sea  and  land  with  implaca 
ble  fury  and  with  some  success,  taxation  at  home 
and  borrowing  abroad,  in  the  midst  of  difficulties 
and  dangers,  were  alike  impracticable.  Hence  the 
continued  necessity  of  new  emissions. 

But  to  this  cause  alone  we  do  not  impute  the 
evil  before  mentioned.  We  have  too  much  reason 
to  believe  it  has  been  in  part  owing  to  the  artifices 
of  men  who  have  hastened  to  enrich  themselves 
by  monopolizing  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  the 
misconduct  of  inferior  officers  employed  in  the  pub 
lie  service. 

The  variety  and  importance  of  the  business 
entrusted  to  your  delegates,  and  their  constant 
attendance  in  congress,  necessarily  disables  them 
from  investigating  disorders  of  this  kind.  Justly 
apprehensive  of  them,  they,  by  their  several  resolu- 
tions of  the  22d  of  November,  and  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1777,  and  of  the  3d  and  9th  of  February,  1778, 
recommended  to  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  of  these  states  a  due  attention  to  these 
interesting  affairs.  How  far  those  recommenda 
tions  have  been  complied  with  we  will  not  under- 
take to  determine,  but  we  hold  ourselves  bound 
in  duty  to  you  to  declare,  that  we  are  not  con- 
vinced there  has  been  as  much  diligence  used  in 
detecting  and  reforming  abuses  as  there  has  been 
in  committing  or  complaining  of  them. 

With  regard  to  monopolizers,  it  is  our  opinion, 
that  taxes,  judiciously  laid  on  such  articles  as 
become  the  objects  of  engrossers,  and  those  fre- 
quently collected,  would  operate  against  the  per- 
nicious tendency  of  such  practices. 


As  to  inferior  officers  employed  in  the  public 
service,  we  akxiodslt  desire  to  call  your  most 
vigilant  attention  to  their  conduct  with  respect 
to  every  species  of  misbehavior,  whether  proceed- 
ing from  ignorance,  negligence  or  fraud,  and  to  the 
making  of  laws  for  inflicting  exemplary  punish- 
ments on  all  offenders  of  this  kind. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  some  persons  are  so 
slightly  informed  of  their  own  interests,  as  to  sup- 
pose that  it  is  advantageous  to  them  to  sell  the 
produce  of  their  farms  at  enormous  prices,  when  & 
little  reflection  might  convince  them  that  it  is 
injurious  to  those  interests  and  the  generul  wel- 
fare. If  they  expect  thereby  to  purchase  imported 
goods  cheaper,  they  will  be  egregiously  disappoint- 
ed; for  the  merchants,  who  know  they  cannot  obtain 
returns  in  gold,  silver,  or  bills  of  exchange,  but 
that  their  vessels,  if  loaded  here  at  all,  must  be 
loaded  with  produce,  will  raise  the  price  of  what 
they  have  to  sell,  in  proportion  to  the  price  of 
what  they  have  to  buy,  and  consequently  the  land- 
holder can  purchase  no  more  foreign  goods,  for 
the  same  quantity  of  his  produce,  than  he  could 
before. 

The  evil,  however,  does  not  stop  at  this  point. 
The  landholder,  by  acting  on  this  mistaken  calcula- 
tion, is  only  laboring  to  accumulate  an  immense 
debt,  by  increasing  the  public  expenses,  for  the 
payment  of  which  his  estate  is  engaged,  and  to 
embarrass  every  measure  adopted  for  vindicating 
his  liberty,  and  securing  his  prosperity. 

As  the  harvests  of  this  year,  which,  by  the  Divine 
Goodness,  promise  to  be  plentiful,  will  soon  be 
gathered,  and  some  new  measures  relating  to  your 
foreign  concerns,  with  some  arrangements  relating 
to  your  domestic,  are  now  under  consideration,  from 
which  benefioial  effects  are  expected,  we  entertain 
hopes  that  your  affairs  will  acquire  a  much  greater 
degree  of  regularity  and  energy  than  they  have 
hitherto  had. 

But  we  should  be  highly  criminal  if  we  did  not 
plainly  tell  you,  thai  those  hopes  are  not  founded 
wholly  upon  our  own  proceedings.  These  must  be 
supported  by  your  virtue,  your  wisdom,  and  your 
diligence.  From  the  advantage  of  those  seats  in  the 
national  council  with  which  you  have  honored  us,  we 
have  a  pleasing  prospect  of  many  blessings  approach- 
ing this  our  native  land.  It  is  your  patriotism  must 
ntroduce  and  fix  them  here. 

In  vain  will  it  be  for  your  delegates  to  form 
plans  of  economy;  to  strive  to  stop  a  continuation 
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of  emissions  by   taxation  or  loan,  if  you  do  not  ]     To  our  constituents  we  submit  the  propriety 


zealously  co-operate  with  them  in  promoting  their 
designs,  and  use  your  utmost  industry  to  prevent 
the  waste  of  money  in  the  expenditure,  which  your 
respective  situations,  in  the  several  places  where 
it  is  expended,  may  enable  you  to  do.  A  discharge 
of  this  duly,  a  compliance  with  recommendations 
for  supplying  money,  might  enable  congress  to 
give  speedy  assurances  to  the  public  that  no  more 
emissions  shall  take  place,  and  therebj  close  that 
source  of  depreciation. 

Your  governments  being  now  established,  and 
your  ability  to  contend  with  your  invaders  as- 
certained, we  have,  on  the  most  mature  delibera- 
tion, judged  it  indispensably  necessary  to  call,  up- 
on you  for  forty  five  millions  of  dollars,  in  addition 
to  the  fifteen  millions  required  by  a  resolution  of 
congress,  of  the  2d  of  January  last,  to  be  paid  into 
the  continental  treasury  before  the  1st  day  of  Janu- 
ary next,  in  the  same  proportion,  as  to  the  quotas 


and  purity  of  our  intentions,  well  knowing  they 
will  not  forget,  that  we  lay  no  burthens  upon  them, 
but  those  in  which  we  participate  with  them— a 
happy  sympathy,  that  pervades  societies  formed 
on  the  basis  of  equal  liberty.  Many  c.ires,  many 
labors,  and  may  we  not  add,  reproaches — are 
peculiar  to  us.  These  are  the  emoluments  of  our 
unsolicited  sta'ions;  and  with  these  we  are  content, 
if  you  approve  our  conduct.  If  you  do  not,  we 
shall  return  to  our  private  condition,  with  no  other 
regret  than  that  which  will  arise  from  our  not 
having  served  you  as  acceptably  and  essentially  as 
we  wished  and  strove  to  do,  though  as  cheerfully 
and  faithfully  as  we  could. 

Think  not  we  despair  of  the  commonwealth,  or 
endeavor  to  shrink  from  opposing  difficulties.  No. 
Your  cause  is  too  goad,  your  objects  too  sacred, 
to  be  relinquished.  We  tell  you  truths,  because 
you  are  freemen  who  can  bear  to  hear  them,  and 


of  the  several  states,  wiih  that  for  the  said  fifteen  may  profit  by  them.   aIuj  w^en  ti,ey  reac-a  y0Ul. 

millions.  enemies,  we  fear  not  the  consequences,   because 

It  appeared  proper  to  us  to  fix  the  first  day  of  we  are  not  ignorant  of  their  resources  or  our  own. 


next  January  for  the  payment  of  the  whole;  but, 

as  it  is  probable  that  some  states,  if  not  all,  will 

•  raise  part  of  the  sums  by  instalments,  or  otherwise, 


Let  your  good  sense  decide  upon  the  comparison. 
Let  even  their  prejudiced  understandings  decide 
upon  it,  and  you  need  not  be  apprehensive  of  the 


before  that  time,  we  recpmmend  in  the  strongest  determination. 


manner  the  paying  as  much  as  can  be  collected  as 
soon  as  possible  into  the  continental  treasury. 

Though  it  is  manifest  that  moderate  taxation, 
in  times  of  peace,  will  recover  the  credit  of  yuur 
currency,  yet  the  encouragement  which  your  ene- 
mies derive  from  its  depreciation,  and  the  present 
exigencies,  demand  great  and  speedy  exertions. 

We  are  persuaded  you  will  use  all  possible  care 
to  make  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfire 
interfere  as  little  as  may  be  with  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  individuals;  but  though  the  raising 
these  sums  should  press  heavily  on  some  of  your 
constituents,  yet  the  obligations  we  feel  to  your 
venerable  clergy,  the  truly  helpless  widows  and 
orphans,  your  most  gallant,  generous,  meritorious 
officers  and  soldiers,  the  public  faith  and  the  com- 
mon weal,  so  irresistibly  urge  us  to  attempt  the 
appreciation  of  your  currency,  that  we  cant^ot  with- 
hold obedience  to  those  authoritative  sensations. 

On  this  subject  we  will  only  add,  that,  as  the 
rules  of  justice  are  most  pleasing  to  our  infinitely 
good  and  gracious  Creator,  and  an  adherence  to  connected  with  those  «f  America,  and  the  combina- 
them  most  likely  to  obtain  his  favor,  so  they  will  tion  of  both  clearly  to  coincide  with  the  beneficent 
ever  be  found  to  be  the  best  and  safest  maxims  of  designs  of  the  Author  of  Nature,  who,  ur.questiona- 
human  policy.  'bly,  intended  men  to  partake  of  certain  rights  and 

■ 53. 


Whatever  supposed  advantages  from  plans  of 
rapine,  projects  of  blood,  or  dreams  of  domination, 
may  heretofore  have  amused  their  inflamed  fancies, 
the  conduct  of  one  monarch,  the  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  the  rights  of  mankind,  has  tu-ned  the 
scale  so  much  against  them,  that  their  visionary 
schemes  vanish,  as  the  unwholesome  vapours  of  the 
night  before  the  healthful  influence  of  the  sun. 

An  alliance  has  been  formed  between  his  most 
Christian  majesty  and  these  states,  on  the  basis  of 
ihe  most  perfect  equality,  for  the  direct  end  of 
maintaining  effectually  their  liberty,  sovereignty 
and  independence,  absolute  and  unlimited,  as  well 
in  mntters  of  government  as  of  commerce.  The 
conduct  of  our  good  and  great  ally  towards,  us,  in 
this  instance  and  others,  has  so  fully  manifested 
his  sincerity  and  kindness,  as  to  exciie  on  our  part 
correspondent  sentiments  of  confidence  and  affec- 
tion. 

Observing  the  interests  of  his  kingdom,  to  which 
duty  and  inclination  prompted  his  attention,  to  be 
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portions  of  happiness,  his  majesty  perceived  the 
attainment  of  these  views  to  be  founded  on  the 
single  proposition  of  a  separation  between  America 
and  Great  Britain. 

The  resentment  and  confusion  of  your  enemies, 


moda'tion,  with  respectful  addresses,  to  that  once 
despised  body,  the  congress,  whos  z  humble  sup- 
plications, on-ly  for  peace,  liberty  and  safety,  they 
hud  contemptuously  rejected,  under  pretence  of" 
its  being  an  unconstitutional  assimbiy.  Nay  more; 
desirous  of  seducing  you  into  a  deviation  fro;r  the 


will  point  out  to  you  the  ideas  you  should  entertain  i ,  , ,.     nF       ..,    *     e  "■         ,  .  . 

.  '  paths  of  rectitude,  from  which  they  had  so  far  sna 

of  the  magnanimity  and  consummate  wisdom  of  his :        „    .,      ,        ,        ,     ,,  , 

...    .  so  rasaiy    wandered,    they  made   most   specious 

most  Christian  majesty  on  this  occasion. 


They  perceive,  that  selecting  this  grand  and  jus: 
idea  from  all  those  specious  ones  that  might  have 
confused  or  misled  inferior  judgment  or  virtue,  end 
satisfied  with  the  advantages  which  must  result 
from  that  event  alone,  he  lias  cemented  the  har- 
mony between  himself  and  these  stales,  not.  pnlj 
by  establishing  a  reciprocity  of  benefits,  but  by 
eradicating  every  cause  of  jealousy  and  suspicion. 
They  also  p<  rceive,  with  similar  emotions,  that  the 
moderation  of  our  allv,  in  not  desiring  an  scquisi- !  UnbsPP-V  b'ethren  a:'e  djomed  t0  ™s<*&1*  de*ths 
lion  of  doming  on  tins  continent,  or  an  exclusion  m   SaWs   snd   P**"****    'T°     complete    the 


offers  to  tertipt  you  into  a  violation  of  your  faith 

given  to  your  iilu3trio;is  ally. 1*1  eir  arts  were 

as  unavailing  as  their  arms.- — ■ Foiled  again, 

■and  stung  \  ith  rage,  embittered  by  envy,  they 
had  no  alternative,  but  to  renounce  t'.ie  inglorious 
and  ruinous  controversy,  or  to  resume  their  former 
modes  of  prosecuting  it.  They  ehoae  the  latter. 
Again  the  savages  are  stimulated  to  horrid  massa- 
cres of  women  and  Children,  and  domestics  to  the 
murder  of  their  masters.      Again  our  brave  and 


&f  other  nations  from  a  share  of  its  commercial 
advantages,  so  useful  to  them,  has  given  no  alarm 
to  those  nations,  but,  in  fac.t,  has  iJ.nni;sT;::i  them 
in  the  accomplishment  of  his  generous  u:i."  Mak- 
ing, to  dissolve  the  monopoly  thereof  by  Great 
.Britain,  which  has  already  contributed  to  elevate 
her  to  her  present  power  and  haughtiness,  and 
threatened,  if  continued,  to  raise  both  to  a  height 
insupportable  to  the  rest  sf  Europe. 


guinary  system,  all  the  "kxtkejutius  of  war" 
are,  by  authority,  denounced  agaro&t you. 

■  Piously  endeavor  to  derive  this  consolation  from 
their  remorseless  fury,  that  "the  Father  of  Mercies" 
looks  down  with  di  (approbation  on  such  audacious 
defii  nces  of  his  holy  laws;  and  befurther  comforted 
with  recollecting,  that  the  .arms  assumed  by  you, 
in  your  righteous  cause,  have  not  been  sullied  by 
uny  unjustifiable  severities. 


la  short,  their  ov.n  best  informed  statesmen  andj  Yout  enemies,  despairing  however,  as  it  seems, 
writers  confess,  that  your  cause  is  exceedingly 'of  the  success  of  their  united  forces  against  our 
favored  by  courts  and  people  in  vhat  quarter  of  the  main  \army,  have  divided  them,  as  if  their  design 
world,  while  tl.j  of  your  adversaries  is  equally  was  to  harass  you  by  predator;-,  desultory  opera- 
reprobated;  and  from  thei.ee  ctraw  ominous  andjtions.  If  you  are  assiduous  in  improving  oppoituni- 
well-grounded  conclusions,  that  the  final  event  [ties,  Saratoga  may  not  be  the  only  spot  on  this 
must  prove  unfortunate  to  the  latter.     Indeed,  we   continent  to  give  a  new  denomination  to  the  baffled 


have  the  best  reason  to  believe  that  we  shall  soon 
form  other  alliances,  and  on  principles  honorable 

and  beneficial  to  these  states. 

Infatuated  as  your  enemies  have  been  from  the 
beginning  of  this  contest,  do  you  imagine  they  can 
now  hitter  themselves  with  a  hope  of  conquering 
j  ou,  unless  you  are  faUe  to  yourselves? 

When  unprepared,  undisciplined,  and  unsupport- 
ed, you  opposed  their  fleets  and  armies  in  full 
conjoined  force:  then,  if  at  any  time,  was  conquest 
to  be  apprehended.     Yet,  what  progress  towards 


troops  of  a  nation,  impiously  priding  herself  in  no- 
tions of  her  omnipotence. 

Rouse  yourselves,  therefore,  that  this  campaign 
may  finish  the  great  work  you  have  so  nobly  carried 
on  for  several  years  past.  What  nation  ever 
engaged  in  such  a  contest  under  such  a  complica- 
tion of  disadvantages;  so  soon  surmounted  many 
of  them,  and  in  so  short  a  period  of  time  had  so 
certain  a  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  happy  con- 
clusion? We  will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  so 
remarkable  an  instance  exists  not  in  the  annals 
of  mankind.  We  well  remember  what  you  said 
it  have  their  violent  and  incessant  efforts  made?' at  the  commencement  of  this  war.  You  saw  the 
.ludge  from  their  own  conduct.  Having  devoted  immense  difference  between  your  circumstances 
jou  to  bondage,  and,-  after  vainly  wasting  their,  and  those  of  your  enemies,  and  you  knew  the 
blood  and  treasure  in  the  dishonorable  enterprise,)  quarrel  must  decide  on  no  less  than  your  lives, 
they  deigned,  at  length,  to  offer  terms  of  accom-!  liberties  and  estates.    All  these  you  greatly  put 
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to  every  hazard,  resolving  rather  to  die  freemen 
than  to  live  slaves;  and  justice  will  oblige  the 
impartial  world  to  confess  you  have  uniformly 
acted  on  the  same  generous  principle.  Consider 
how  much  you  have  done,  how  comparatively  little 
remains  to  be  done,  to  crown  you  with  success. 
Persevere,  and  you  ensure  peace,  freedom,  safety, 
glory,  sovereignty,  and  felicity  to  yourselves,  your 
children,  and  your  childrens'  children. 

Encouraged  by  favors  already  received  from 
infinite  goodness,  gratefully  acknowledging  thero, 
earnestly  imploring  their  continuance,  constantly 
endeavoring  to  draw  them  down  on  your  heads  by 
an  amendment  of  your  lives,  and  a  conformity  to  the 
Divine  Will,  humbly  confiding  in  the  protection 
so  often  and  wonderfully  experienced,  vigorously 
employ  the  meaur,  placed  by  Providence  in  your 
hands,  for  completing  your  labors. 

Fill  up  your  battalions— be  prepared  in  every 
part  to  repel  the  incursions  of  your  enemies — place 
your  several  quotas  in  the  continental  treasury — 
lend  money  for  public  uses— sink  the  emissions 
of  your  respective  states— provide  effectually  for 
expediting  the  conveyance  of  supplies  for  your 
armies  and  fleets,  and  for  your  allies— prevent  the 
produce  of  the  country  from  being  monopolized— 
effectually  superintend  the  behavior  of  public  off! 
cers — diligently  promote  piety,  virtue,  brotherly 
love,  learning,  frugality,  and  moderation— and  may 
you  be  approved  before  Almighty  God  worthy  of 
those  blessings  we  devoutly  wish  you  to  enjoy. 

Done  in  congress,  by  unanimous  consent,  this 
twenty-sixthday  of  May,  one  tiiousand  seven 
hundred  ar.d  seventy-nine. 

JOHN  JAY,  president. 
Attest. 
Charles  Thomson,  secretary. 


Annapolis,  July  7,  1!?80. 

TO    TEE    PEOPLE    OF    MARYLAND. 

Friends  and  countrymen!  A  free  people,  from 
whom  the  trust  and  powers  of  government  are 
delegated  to  a  representative  council,  for  the 
better  management  of  the  public  interests,  have 
a  right  to  be  informed  at  all  times,  but  more 
especially  in  great  emergencies,  of  the  true  situa- 
tion of  their  affairs.  Duty,  therefore,  as  well  as 
inclination,  prompts  us  to  lay  before  you  the 
exigencies  and  the  danger  of  this,  in  common 
with  our  sister  states;  to  disclose  our  wants,  our 
resources,  and  the  means  of  calling  them  forth  in 


by  fatal  experience,  that  force  and  artifice  alone 
will  never  subdue  the  stubborn  spirit  of  liberty, 
have  long  depended  on  the  failure  of  our  oublic 
credit  to  accomplish  their  views  of  conquest:  the 
rapid  depreciation  of  our  paper  currency,  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  not  imposing  taxes  in  due  time, 
as  somewhat  adequate  to    the    public   demands, 
and  the  abilities  of  the  people  to  pay,  had  given 
foundation  to  the  opinion,  that  these  states,  from 
the  want  of  money  to  support  the  war,  would  at 
length  give  up  the  contest,  and  bend  to  the  galling 
yoke  of  Britain.  The  event,  however,  we  trust  will 
discover  this" opinion  to  be  as   vain  and  delusive, 
as  many  others  entertained  by  our  inveterate  foe. 
The  congress  has  recommended  to  the  states  a 
plan  for  calling  in  their  bills  of  credit,  by  taxes  or 
otherwise,  which  has  been  adopted  by  this  and 
several  other  of  the  states.     Taxes,  equally  laid, 
quickly  collected,  and  faithfully  applied,  are  neces- 
sary to  give  e^fficacy  to  the  plan,  and  to  restore, 
and  when  restored,  to  preserve  public  credit. — 
Experience  has  taught  us  the  necessity  of  taxation: 
a  free  people,  seeing  that  necessity,  and  tise  im- 
portance of  victory,  on  which  their  liberty  depends, 
needs  no  exhortation  to  submit,  even  with  cheer- 
fulness, to  the  heaviest  taxes:  reilect,  that  these 
will  be  but  temporary,  and  the   benefits  result- 
ing from  them  most  extensive  and  permament;  if 
adequate  and  timely  exertions  are  made,  the  war, 
probably,  may  be  speedily  ended,  and  will  not  leave 
us  incumbered  with  a  load  of  debt,  under  which 
the  present  and  future  generations  must  otherwise 
inevitably  labor:  by  timely  and  due  exertions  we 
shall  avoid  the  evils  inseparable  from  a  great  na« 
tional  debt.    The  taxes  hitherto  imposed  cannot 
be  complained  of  as  very  burthensome:  our  pre- 
sent debt,    when   compared   with    our   probable 
resources  "m  peace,  is  far  from  being  alarming;  a 
lingering  war,  however,   besides   consuming  our 
inhabitants,  wasting  our  resources,  accumulating 
expense,  will  subject  our  country  to  the  cruel  and 
wanton  devastations  of  an  enemy,  who  never  yet 
used   even  transient   victories  with   moderation; 
What  strong  incentives  to  the  most  vigorous  and 
spirited  efforts  are  deducible  from  these  reflec- 
tions! Rise  then  into  action  with  that  ardor  which, 
despising,  overcomes   all  difficulties,  and   which 
led  you,  destitute  of  money,  of  allies,  of  arms  and 
soldiers,  to  encounter  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  in  Europe.     Single,  and  unsupported,  raw 
and  undisciplined,  you  baffled  for  three  succesive 
years  the  repeated  attacks  of  numerous  and  veteran 


support  of  the  justest  cause  and  noblest  ends  a  j  bands.      Shall  we  now,  when  strengthened  by  a 
people  can  contend  for.    The  enemy,  convinced  I  mighty  alliance,  droop  and  desert  the  field,  to 
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which  honor,  the  stongest  lies,  the  dearest  interests 
of  humanity  point;  to  which  victory  itself  invites 
us?  A  warlike,  potent,  and  magnanimous  nation, 
has  espoused  our  cause  with  all  that  warmth  of 
friendship,  and  is  determined  to  yield  us  power- 
ful aid,  a  respectable  land  and  naval  force  may  be 
daily  expected  on  our  coast  from  France,  ready  to 
act  under  the  orders  of  our  patriotic  general.  How 
disgraceful  would  it  be  to  this  state,  were  it  any 
ways  accessary  in  laying  that  great,  and  good  man, 
under  the  humiliating  necessity  of  avowing  to  our 
allies  an  inability  to  undertake  any  enterprise  of  con 
sequence  against  the  common  enemy;  particularly, 
if  that  weakness  should  proceed,  not  from  the  real 
inability  of  this,  and  the  other  states,  but  from 
the  supineness,  or  the  want  of  spirit  in  their  peo- 
ple! We  have  hitherto  done  our  duty;  the  gene- 
ral has  acknowledged  our  exertions,  and  we  entreat 
you,  by  all  that  is  d?ar  to  freemen,  not  to  forfeit 
the  reputation  you  have  so  justly  acquired;  let  us 
setan  example  Off  fortitude,  perseverance  and  dis 
interestedness:  these  virtues  form  the  character  of 
true  republicans-:  beware,  lest  an  inordinate  love 
cf  riches  should  mark  too  strongly  ours;  remem- 
ber, that  you  entered  upon  this  war,  not  through 
choice,  but  necessity;  -not  to  acquire  wealth,  or 
power,  but  to  preserve  liberty  and  property:  re- 


battalion  should  not  be  raised  in  time,  we  have 
directed  the  militia  to  be  called  out  in  classes,  to 
supply  the  place  of  regular  troops:  your  duty, 
your  interest,  and  no  doubt  your  inclination,  will 
impel  you  to  second  the  views  of  your  representa- 
tives; without  your  co-operation,  in  vain  may  we 
make  laws,  or  concert  plans  for  the  general  cause; 
these  must  remain  as  dead  letters,  unless  inspirit- 
ed by  your  zeal  and  activity.  We  have  the  honor 
to  represent  men  who,  sensible  of  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  must  know,  that  the  continuance  of  them 
rests  altogether  on  the  successful  issue  of  this  war. 
Ydu  feel  not,  indeed,  at  present,  those  distresses, 
which  our  brethren,  whose  country  is  the  imme- 
diate scene  of  action,  are  exposed  to;  their  calami- 
ties, therefore,  possibly  may  make  a  lighter  im- 
pression on  your  minds.  Contemplate,  we  beseech 
you,  the  ravages  committed  by  the  British  forces  on 
the  plains  of  Jersey;  behold  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor  and  rich  in  flames,  or  reduced  to  ashes;  the 
fruits  of  a  long  and  laborious  industry  swept  in- 
stantly away  as  by  a  torrent;  view  the  helpless 
infant,  the  aged  parent,  the  tender  virgin,  victims 
to  the  savage  fury,  and  unbridled  lusts  of  an 
insolent  soldiery;  view  these  scenes  of  horror  and 
dismay;  rouse,  and  revenge  these  wrongs,  for  these 
we  loo  in  our  turn  shall  feel,  if  we  refuse  our  aid 


member,  that  your  caus<*  is  righteous,  that  you  i  to  drive  these  spoilers  and  invaders  from  our  land: 
had  not  recourse  to  arms,  until  the  bayonet  uplifted  emulate  the  conduct  of  the  brave  militia  of  our 
to  your  breasts,  a  discretionary  surrender  of  all  that   sister  states;  the  proofs  of  courage  and  patriotism, 


is  valuable  to  man,  was  demanded  with  menaces  of 
hostile  force,  and  with  all  the  insolence  of  conscious 
power:  remember  too,  that  you  have  pledged  to 
each  other  your  lives,  your  fortunes,  and  your 
sacred  honor,  in  defence  of  those  rights,  without 
the  enjoyment  of  which,  life  is  but  misery,  and  go- 
vernment a  curse. 

The  general  has  called  upon  us  to  complete  our 
battalions,  and  for  a  reinforcement  of  2205  militia, 
to  jom  him  with  all  expedition.  Considering  the 
approach  of  harvest,  and  attentive  to  your  ease  and 
convenience,  we  have  offered  to  raise  an  additional 
battalion,  in  lieu  of  the  militia,  and  we  have  the 
satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  the  general  has 
approved  the  offer,  on  condition  that  this  battalion 
be  ready  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  by  the  last 
of  this  month  at  farthest.  By  the  law,  printed  for 
your  information,  and  with  which  we  intreat  your 
ready  compliance,  you  will  perceive  that  we  have 
held  out  the  most  liberal  encouragment  for  re- 
cruits, upon  principles  of  equality  and  justice. 
If,  from  negligence,  indifference,  or  the  dread  of 
danger  and  faiigue,  motives  too  degrading  to  be 
impuu  d  to  freemen,  or  from  any  other  cause,  this 


which  they  have  exhibited,  you  cannot  but  applaud, 
and  therefore  must  wish  to  imitate,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, surpass. 

The  prize  we  are  contending  for  is  inestimable; 
the  blood  of  those  heroes,  which  has  been  shed 
in  this  just  and  glorious  cause,  the  inviolable  ties 
of  plighted  faith,  the  necessity  of  conquering,, 
gratitude  to  our  illustrious  general,  and  to  the 
brave  men  under  bis  command,  all,  conspiring,  call 
aloud  for  our  redoubled  efforts.  Our  army  is 
weak,  and  reinforced  it  must  be,  to  act  on  the 
defensive,  or  offensively,  as  circumstances  may 
require;  reinforcements,  proportionable  to  those 
demanded  from  this,  are  to  be  furnished  by  the 
other  stales.  The  fall  of  Charlestown,  and  the 
distress  of  our  brave  friends  in  that  quarter,  have 
infused  fresh  vigour  into  the  councils  of  America; 
let  us,  like  the  Romans  of  old,  draw  new  resources 
and  an  increase  of  courage,  even  from  defeats,  and 
manifest  to  the  world,  that  we  are  then  most  to  be 
dreaded,  when  most  depressed. 

By  order  of  the  general  assembly, 

DAN.  of  St.  THO.  JENIFER,  Pres.  Sea, 
!  JQSIAS  BE  ALL,  Spr.  Ho.  l)j). 
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COMMODORE  TUCKER. 

From  the  Eastern  .Qrgus,  published  at  Portland. 
Maine,  of  Dec.  12,  1820. 
It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  have  it  in 
our  power  to  state,  that  the  venerable  commodore 
Tockeb  has  been  appointed,  by  the  unanimous 
votes  of  the  electoral  college  of  this  state,  a  spe- 
cial messenger  to  carry  the  votes  for  president  and 
vice  president  to  the  seat  of  government  And  a 
gratifying  event  it  must  be  to  this  warworn  vete- 
ran, now  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  ;ige,  to 
he  the  bearer  of  the  unbought  suffrages  of  a  free 
people  for  another  revolutionary  worthy  to  fill  the 
highest  office  in  their  gift.  Commodove  Tucker 
was  among  the  most  discinguished  naval  comman- 
ders in  the  war  of  the  revolution.    Though  it  is  not 


the  army.  It  was  deposited  by  the  Dutch  mer 
chants  in  Eustatia,  and  put  on  board  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chantmen to  be  transported  to  our  ports.  Com- 
modore Tucker  was  ordered  to  sail  with  the  Ba- 
ton frigate  and  Confederacy,  to  meet  this  fleet  :.nc! 
convoy  it  safe,  at  all  events,  into  port.  The  falvu- 
tion  of  the  army  and  of  the  country,  depended  on 
the  safe  arrival  of  these  supplies,  the  soldiers  be- 
ing not  only  without  pay,  but  destitute  of  cloth- 
ing, and,  as  soldiers  always  will  be  in  such  case^ 
irritated,  refractory,  and  mutinous.  The  moment 
of  the  commodore's  meeting  this  fleet  was  most 
critical.  Two  British  frigates  were  then  in  the 
pursuit,  and  were  now  within  gun-shot  of  the  {und- 
ermost vessels,  when  two  strange  sail  were  seen 
bearing  down  upon  them  directly  ahead.     A  sig- 


our  intention,  at  this  time,  to  give  an  outline  of  theinal  was  made  for  the  fleet  to  disperse,  and  soon 
interesting  adventures  of  this  officer  through  our)  after,  Tucker  having  come  within  hailing  distance 
eight  years  struggle  for  independence,  it  may  not!  of  one  of  the  foremost  vessels,  discovered  that  it 
be  unacceptable  to  our  readers  to  be  reminded  of  j  was  the  fleet  of  which  he  was  in  the  pursuit.  He 
some  of  the  important  benefits  which  our  country  J  instantly  made  a  signal  for  the  Confederacy  to  bear 
derived  from  his  skill  and  courage  in  the  lime  of!  down  upon  and  attack  the  windward  sail,  while  he 


her  greatest  need.  We  are  apt,  in  the  unbroken 
flow  of  prosperity,  to  forget  the  merits  and  achieve- 
ments of  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  it. 

In  March,  1776,  after  the  British  army  had  been 
driven  from  Boston  in  shameful  flight,  and  were 
lying  with  the  fleet  at  Long-Island  point,  a  trans- 
port, loaded  with  powder,  for  the  use  of  the  troops, 
was  captured  by  avessei  under  the  orders  of  com- 
modore Tucker,  and  commanded  by  one  of  his  of- 
ficers, just  before  she  arrived  within  the  protection 
of  the  British  guns.  The  merits  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  capture  belonged  to  the  commodore, 
and  he  received,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  thanks 
of  general  Washington.  Though  Boston  was  then 
evacuated,  it  will  be  recollected  by  those  who  are 
conversant  with  that  period  of  our  history,  that  the 
enemy  had  been  driven  from  his  post  by  a  band  of 
freemen,  armed  only  with  fowling  pieces,  and  with- 
out powder  or  ball.  The  ammunition  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  American  commander  at  one  time,  was 
not  more  than  sufficient  to  furnish  his  army  with 
more  than  four  or  five  rounds  to  each  man.  The 
capture  of  this  vessel,  though  not  an  event  calcu- 
lated to  attract  attention  by  the  dazzling  lustre 
of  military  glory,  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant naval  occurrences  of  the  war. 

Another  event,  of  superior  interest,  and  which 
displayed  the  gallantry  of  the  commodore  in  a 
stronger  light,  was  the  preservation  of  the  Eustatia 
fleet  in  1779.  The  American  agents  had  contract- 
ed in  Holland  fur  a  larg;  quantity  of  closing  for 


wore  ship  and  prepared  to  engage  the  vessels  at 
the  leeward.  The  enemy,  however,  though  supe- 
rior in  force,  declined  meeting  him.  He  fled  to 
New-York,  where  the  commander,  after  a  sham 
trial,  was  acquitted  on  the  excuse  that  his  crew 
was  mutinous;  and  the  American  commodore  led 
his  fleet  in  triumph  into  the  harbor  of  Philadel- 
phia, without  the  loss  of  a  ship.  The  safe  arrival 
of  this  fleet  was  a  most  important  event  to  the 
country. 

Soon  after,  the  British  commander  fitted  oat  a 
vessel  for  the  express  purpose  of  cruising  for  Tuck- 
er, and  bringing  the  rebel  into  the  harbor  of  New- 
York.  His  ship  was  again  somewhat  superior  to 
the  Boston,  and  manned  with  fifty  chosen  men,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  crew.  He  soon  had  the  good 
or  ill  fortune  to  meet  with  Tucker.  Such  was  the 
skill  and  adroitness  with  which  the  American  com- 
mander manoeuvred,  that  he  brought  his  ship  with- 
in half  pistol  shot  under  the  quarters  of  the  British 
vessel,  before  the  captain  discovered  that  it  was 
an  enemy,  the  commodore  having  English  colors 
flying.  He  then  sent  up  the  stars  and  stripes,  and 
summoned  the  enemy  to  surrender.  Such  was  the 
commanding  position  that  the  American  frigate 
had  obtained,  that  the  British  captain  thought  it 
prudent  to  surrender  before  a  gun  was  fired  on 
either  side. 

Commodore  Tucker's  enterprise  and  naval  ta- 
lents were  in  constant  requisition,  and  he  was  in 
active  service  during  the  whole  war.  He  toci:  from 
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the  enemy  seventy  five  prizes,  and  more  than  six 
ihjhdiied  and  fiftt  mounted  cannon,  a  greater 
number,  we  believe,  than  was  captured  by  any  other 
naval  commander. 


(ry*  When  the  venerable  patriot  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington with  the  electoral  votes,  it  was  contemplat- 
ed to  pass  a  resolution  to  admit  him  within  the  bar 
of  the  house  of  representatives.  But  it  is  a  stand- 
ing rule  of  the  house,  that  all  persons  to  whom  a 
vote  of  thanks  has  been  passed,  may  use  that  ptfrj  my  Possession 
vilege,  and  it  was  found  that  commodore  Tucker 
might  claim  it  from  a  vote  of  the  old  congress — 
and  the  house  had  too  much  sensibility  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  any  manner  to  depreciate  so  hoaorable  a 
claim,  by  acting  on  the  case,  except  to  permit  him 
to  take  a  seat  as  a  matter  of  right. 


I  heartily  wish  captain  Tucker  success;  and  beg" 
the  favor  of  you,  sir,  to  communicate  to  any  com- 
mittee, who  may  be  charged  with  the  examination 
cf  his  application,  this  letter  from  your  friend  and 
humble  servant, 

JOHN  ADAMS. 
Hon.  Mr.  CrowninshielJ, 

Secretary  of  the  navy  of  the  U.  S. 


His  presence  at  Washington  gave  rise  to  a  pub- 
lication of  the  following  correspondence — 

Quinct,  January  18,  1816. 

Sir — Samuel  Tucker,  esq.  a  member  of  our  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature,  lias  a  petition  to  govern- 
ir.ent  for  justice  or  customary  favor  to  meritorious 
oflicers,  which  will  be  explained  before  the  proper 
judges.  I  cannot  refuse  his  request  to  certify  what 
I  know  of  his  character  and  history.  My  acquain- 
tance with  him  commenced  early  in  the  year  1776, 
when  he  was  first  appointed  to  a  command  in  the 
navy,  in  which  he  served  with  reputation  and  with- 
out reproach,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1783. 

His  biographhy  would  make  a  conspicuous  figure 
even  at  this  day,  in  the  naval  annals  of  the  United 
States.  I  can  be  particular  only  in  one  instance. 
In  1778,  lie  was  ordered  to  France  in  the  Boston 
frigate.  He  sailed  in  February,  and  soon  fell  in 
with  three  British  frigates,  sent  from  Rhode  Island 
expressly  to  intercept  him.  lighting  of  one  against 
three  was  out  of  the  question.  In  a  chase  of  three 
days  and  three  nights,  he  baffled  all  the  inventions, 
and  defeated  all  the  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  separated  from  him,  at  last,  in  the  fclulph 
Stream  by  a  furious  hurricane,  which,  for  three  days 
more,  threatened  him  with  immediate  destruction. 
Nor  was  this  bis  last  danger  from  seas  or  from  ene- 
mies. He  had  two  other  etorms,  and  two  other 
detachments  of  British  men  of  war  to  encounter; 
one  in  the  English  channel,  and  another  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.     He  arrived  in  Bordeaux  in  April. 

Nothing  but  vigilance,  patience,  and  persever- 
ance, added  to  consummate  nautical  skill,  could 
have  preserved  that  ship  through  so  many  dangers 


The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  now 
MARK  L.  HILL. 


Connected  with  this  letter  is  an  anecdate  of  the 
now  venerable  writer,  which  we  do  not  recollect 
to  have  before  seen  in  print.    From  the  unaffected 
simplicity  with  which  the  letter  is  written,  it  would 
not  appear  that  Mr.  Adams  was  on  board  the  ves- 
sel  commanded  by  captain  Tucker,  in  (he  cruise  of 
which  he  speaks;  but  this  was  the  fact.     Captain 
Tucker  then  commanded  the  Boston  frigate,  and 
was  charged  with  the  important  duty,  at  that  diffi- 
cult time,  of  carrying  Mr.  Adams  out  as  ambassa- 
dor to  France.    About  fifteen  days  before  their  ar- 
rival at  Bordeaux,  there  hove  in  sight  a  large  Eng- 
lish ship,  showing  a  tier  of  guns.    Tucker  imme- 
diately held  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Adams,  assur- 
ed him  he  could  take  her,  and  wished  to  obtain  his 
consent  to  run  down  for  her;  this  was  granted.— 
The  Boston  bore  down:  Mr.  Adams  being  a  non- 
combatant,  was  desired  to  retire  into  the  cock  pit, 
below  water.    He  descended,  at  this  request,  into 
the  cabin.     Tucker  returned   immediately  to  his 
duty,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  the  Boston  was  within 
hail  of  the  English  ship,  which  proved  to  be  the 
Martha,  and  had  been  lying  too  to  meet  her  ene- 
my.    Upon  Tucker's  hailing  the  British  ship,  she 
answered  by  a  broadside,  which  shot  away  a  piece 
of  the  raizen  yard  of  the  Boston,  which  fell  upon 
Tucker's  shoulder,  and  brought  him  flat  on  the 
deck.    This,  for  a  moment,  prevented  the  order  to- 
return  the  fire;  but  as  he  leaped  from  the  deck  and 
gained  his  legs,  he  found  the  colors  of  the  Martha 
hauled  down;  and  looking  forward,  observed  Mr. 
Jdams  among  the  marines,  with  a  musket  in  his  hand, 
having  privately  applied  to  the  officer  of  the  marines 
fir  a  gun,   and  taken  his  station  among  them.     At 
this  sight,  captain  Tucker  became  alarmed;  for  he 
was  responsible  for  the  safety  of  Mr.  Adasns;  and 
walking  up  to  the  ambassador,  desired  to  know 
how  lie  came  there?  upon  which  the  other  smiled, 
gave  up  hio  gun,  and  went  immediately  below. 

COMMODORE  BARNEY. 


at  that  equinoxial  season,  and  such  a  succession  of |     By  a  misprint,  we  presume,  the  late  commodore 
irresistible  enemies.  ;  Jjarry  was  ^  tQ  hwc  ^  ^  (he  ^.^  sh;p 
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"General  Monk,"  in  1782.  The  error  brought 
forth,  in  the  Washington  City  Gazette,  of  June 
— ,  1820,  the  following  explanation  and  remarks, 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor: 


tunate — when  we  were  about  t©  engage,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  myself,  as  well  as  my  crew,  that  she 
would  have  blown  us  to  atoms;  but  we  were  deter- 
mined she  should  gain  her  victory  dearly.  One  of 
the  wounded  British  sailors  observed— "Yes,  sir, 
captain  Rogers  observed  to  our  crew,  a  little  be- 
fore the  action  commenced,  *Xow,  my  boys,  we 
shall  have  the  Yankee  ship  in  five  minutes;'  and  so 


I  have  observed  in  your  Gazette,  taken  from  a 

Philadelphia  paper,  an  account  of  a  gallant  action 

performed  by  the  late  commodore  Barney,  during 

the  revolutionary  war.    I  allude  to  the  action  be- 1 

»  i  we  all  thought,  but  here  we  are."— \ou  will  find,  by 

tween  the  American  vessel  Hyder  Ally,  captain  t  .      .  ,      _  , 

3  ■"  a  recurrence  to  the  journals  of  the  old  congress, 

Barney,  and  his  Britannic  Majesty's  sloop  of  war  I.    .  ,  ,  .  ,       *, 

"  j      /  r  that  a  sword  was  voted  to  captain  Joshua  Barney, 

General  Monk,  captain  Rogers,  in  1782.— "Honor  L.      ,        ,,    .        ,.  , ,       , .'    ,        ,.        .  ,  . .    „  . 
'       '  °  \for  the  gallantry  displayed  in  trie  action  vMh  his  Un- 

to the  brave."    My  » nly  object  in  addressing  you 


this  letter,  is  to  correct  an  error  as  to  the  name  of 
the  commander  of  the  Hyder  Ally.  It  was  not 
captain  Barry,  as  is  erroneously  stated  iu  the  pa 
pers.  It  was  the  late  commodore  Barney  who  com- 
manded the  Hyder  Ally;  the  same  who  received  a 
severe  wound  at  the  battle  of  Bladensburg,  and 


tannic  Majesty's  ship  Genera!  Monk. 

I  can  readily  account  why  the  name  of  captain 
Barry  should  have  been  inserted  instead  of  captain 
Barney. — Capt.  Barry,  about  the  same  time,  com- 
manded a  brig  of  16  six  poanders,  called  the  Hi- 
bernia,  and  was  fortunate  in  capturing  several  Bri- 
who  lately  died  at  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania.  1 1  tish  armed  vessels.  He  afterwards  commanded  the 
Was  then  in  Philadelphia,  quite  a  lad,  when  the  ac- 1  frigate  United  Stater,  now  in  our  service,  and  then 
tion  took  place.  Both  ships  arrived  at  the  lower  0i'  lne  West  In4»  station,  and  was  very  successful 
part  of  the  city  with  a  leading  wind,  immediately  | during  our  short  war  with  the  French  republic— 
after  the  action,  bringing  with  them  all  their  killed  I  He  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1803.  I  feel  the  more 
and  wounded.  Attracted  to  the  wharf  by  the  sa-  disposed  to  set'  this  matter  right,  as  commodore 
lute  which  the  Hyder  \lly  fired,  of  thirteen  guns,  barney  was  an  intimate  friend  of  mine.  If  you  think 
which  was  then  the  custom,  (one  for  each  state)  I  [these  items  cf  information  worthy  of  insertion  in 
saw  the  two  ships  lying  in  the  stream,  anchored |.v°«r  Gazette,  they  are  at  your  service, 
near  each  other.  In  a  short  time,  however,  they  *  aai>  respectfully,  yours,  &c.  Co- 
warped  into  the  wharf  to  land  their  killed  and  [                                        

wounded,  and  curiosity  induced  me,  as  well  as  ma 
ny  others,  to  go  on  board  each  vessel.  The  Hyder 
Ally  was,  as  stated,  a  small  ship  of  16  six  pound- 
ers. The  Monk,  a  king's  ship  of  large  dimensions, 
of  18  nine  pounders.  The  difference  in  the  size 
and  equip  men's  of  the  two  ships  was  matter  of  as- 
tonishment to  all  the  beholders.  The  Gen.  Monk's 
decks  were,  in  every  direction,  besmeared  with 
blood,  covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded,  and 
resembled  a  cbarnel  house.  Several  of  her  bow 
ports  were  knocked  inio  one — a  plain  evidence  of 
the  well  directed  fire  of  the  Hyder  Ally.  She  was 
a  king's  ship,  a  very  superior  vessel,  a  fast  sailer, 
and  coppered  to  the  bends.  1  was  on  board  during 
the  time  they  carried  on  shore  the  killed  and  I 
wounded,  which  they  did  in  hammocks. 


I  was  present  at  a  conversation  which  took  place 
on  the  quarterdeck  of  the  General  Monk,  between 
captyin  Barney  and  several  merchants  in  Philadel- 1  scarcely  raise  his  eyelids  to  look  at  him,  took  his 
plua.     I  remember  one  of,lhem  observing,  "why,  hand,  and  found  that  hia  pulse  was  gone.     After 


WILLIAM  ELLERY, 

ONE  OF    THE    SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECEAHATrOIT   OS    INDE- 
PENDENCE, 

Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Newport,  I?.  I.  March  14, 
1820. 
"Old  Mr.  Ellcry  died  like  a  philosopher.  In 
truth,  death,  in  its  common  form,  never  came  near 
him.  His  strength  wasted  gradually  for  the  last 
year,  until  he  had  not  enough  left  to  draw  in  his 
breath,  and  so  he  ceased  to  breathe.  The  day  on 
which  he  died  he  got  up  as  usual  and  dressed 
iiimself,  took  his  old  flag  bottomed  chair,  without 
arms,  in  which  he  lad  sat  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and  was  reading  Tully's  Offices,  in  the 
Latin,  without  glasses,  though  the  print  was  as  fine 
as  that  of  the  smallest  pocket  bible.  Dr.  W. 
stopped  in  on  his  way  to  the  hospital,  as  he  usually 
did;  and,  on  perceiving  the  old  gentleman  could 


captain  Carney,  you  have  been  truly  fortunate  in 
capturing  this  vessel,  considering  she  is  so  far  su- 
perior to  you  in  point  of  size,  guns,  men  and  rne- 


drinking  a  little  wine  and  water,  Dr.  W.  told  him 
his  pulse  beat  stronger.  "O  yes,  doctor,  I  have  a 
charming  pulse."    But,  he  continued,  "it  is  idle  to 


taL"    Yes  sir,  he  replied,  I  do  consider  myself  for.  •  talk  ta  me  in  this  way.    I  am  going  off  the  stage 
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of  life,  and  it  is  a  great  blessing  that  I  go  free 
from  sickness,  pain  and  sorrow."  Some  time  after, 
his  daughter,  rinding  him  become  extremely  weak, 
wished  him  to  be  put  to  bed,  which  he  at  first 
objected  to,  saying  he  felt  no  pain,  and  there  was 
no  occasion  for  his  going  to  bed.  Presently  after, 
however,  fearing  he  might  possibly  fall  out  of  his 
chair,  he  told  them  they  might  get  him  upright 
In  the  bed,  so  that  he  could  continue  to  read. 
They  did  so,  and  he  continued  reading  Cicero  very 
quietly  for  some  time;  presently  they  looked  at  him 
and  found  him  dead,  sitting  in  the  same  posture, 
with  the  book'under  his  chin,  as  a  man  who  become 
drowsy  and  goes  to  sleep." 

GENERAL  CROPPER. 
Died — At  his  seat  on  Bowman's  Foily,  at  sixteen 
minutes  past  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Mon- 
day, loth  of  January,  1821,  general  John  Cropper, 
in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  after  an  illness  of  eleven 
days.  lie  embarked  early  in  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try, and  was  chosen  a  c;  ptain  in  the  9th  Virginia 
regiment  on  continental  establishment,  when  only 
nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  and  marched  in 
December,  1776,  to  the  north  to  join  the  army  un- 
der the  command  of  the  illustrious  Washington. 
General  Cropper  was  promoted  from  a  chptaincy 
in  the  9th  Virginia  regiment  to  a  major  in  the  5th 
Virginia  regiment.  Gen  C.  was  at  the  battle  of 
Brandywine,  when  the  5th  Virginia  regiment  was 
nearly  cut  to  pieces,  and  from  which,  during  the 
action,  his  colonel  and  lieutenant  colonel  both 
ranaway.  Gen.  C.  then  retreated  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  regiment,  and  lay  concealed  in  some 
bushes  on  the  battle  ground,  until  near  day-break 
of  the  same  night  of  the  engagement— between 
mid-night  and  day-break,  he  stole  off  and  marched 
to  Chester,  with  a  red  handkerchief  lashed  to  a 
ramrod  for  colors.  On  Chester  BrMge,  general  C. 
was  met  by  the  illustrious  George  Washington  and 
general  Woodford.  The  latter  alighted  from  his 
horse,  embraced  gen.  Cropper,  and  pressed  him 
to  his  bosom  and  said,  "He  whom  we  thought  was 
lost,  is  found." — Gen.  C.  was  then  promoted  to  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  7th  Virginia  regiment, 
and  was  at  the  battles  of  Germantown  and  Mon- 
mouth Courthouse.  From  the  7di  Virgiuia  regi- 
ment he  was  promoted  to  the  commiiid  of  the 
eleventh  Virginia  regiment,  by  the  Marquis  De  La 
Fayette,  which  regiment  he  commanded  unt.i  his 
return  to  Virginia,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782. 
The  day  on  which  ihe  preliminary  articles  of  peace 
were  signed  at  Paris,  gen.  Cropper  was  engaged 
with  com.  Whaley,  in  the  barge  Victory,  in  the 


Cbes.ipeake  Bsy,  against  five  British  barges,  under 
the  command  of  com.  Perry.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  engagement,  there  were  attached  to 
com.  Whaley's  squadron  three  other  American 
barges,  alt  of  which  ran  off  as  soon  as  the  engage- 
ment commenced,  and  left  com.  Whaley  alone  to 
contend  with  five  British  barges,  full  manned. — 
Com.  W.  had  on  board  his  barge  69  men,  princi- 
pally citizens  of  the  counties  of  Accorpack  and 
Northampton.  About  the  middle  of  the  engage- 
ment,  con).  W's  magazine  took  fire,  at  which  time 
several  of  his  men  wer*-  overboard  hanging  by  the 
rigging— 29  men  out  of  69  were  killed  on  board 
com.  W's  barge,  together  with  the  commodore 
himself.  In  this  engagement,  general  Cropper  had 
to  contend  with  two  white  men  and  one  negro,  all 
armed  with  cutlasses  and  boarding  pikes,  and  de- 
fended himself  with  a  musket  and  bayonet. — One 
of  the  general's  antagonists  struck  him  with  a 
cutlass  on  the  head,  which  nearly  brought  him 
down.  In  the  middle  of  this  individual  conflict, 
the  negro  discovering  his  young  master  to  be  the 
person  with  whom  he  and  the  two  white  men  were 
engaged,  cried  cut,  "Save  him — he  is  my  young 
master!" — Gen.  Cropper  afterwards  set  this  faith- 
ful man  free,  and  settled  him  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more.— General  John  Cropper  was  in  the  service  of 
his  beloved  country  about  45  years.  Those  who 
were  acquainted  with  him,  know  how  he  discharg- 
ed his  duty  in  every  station  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Gen.  C.  retained  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life  the  venera- 
tion and  love  he  bore  for  the  illustrious  Washing- 
ton, the  saviour  of  his  country.  He  tried  to  imitate 
him  in  his  conduct  as  a  soldier  and  citizen.  The 
deeds  of  this  great,  good,  and  illustrious  Ameri- 
can was  the  theme  of  general  Cropper  at  all 
times.  He  could  not  bear  to  hear  the  least  whisper 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  best  of  men— 
and  more  than  once  has  gen.  Cropper  been  per- 
sonally engaged  to  defend  his  fame.  Gen.  C.  had 
the  honortodie  possessed  with  a  written  document, 
from  the  pen  of  this  illustrious  personage,  which 
evidenced  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  the 
worih  of  the  deceased  as  an  officer.  This  docu- 
ment was  treasured  «p  as  a  miser  would  treasure 
his  gold,  and  but  few  persons  were  permitted  to 
read  it,  or  hear  it  read.  It  was  the  more  highly 
prized,  because  this  illustrious  general  and  states- 
man was  cautious  in  discovering  his  opinions,  er 
shewing  his  attachment  to  individtaais — Gen.  Crop- 
per was  the  soldier's  friend. — Tlie  deceased  has 
left  a  widow  and  seven  children,  and  ten  grand 
children,  to  deplore  his  loss.  The  writer  of  this 
ia  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  deceased. 
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FEMALE  PENSIONER.  i  doubt.     There  are  many  living  witnesses   in  this 

From  the  Dedham  CMiss.J  Register  of  Dec.  1820.  county-  who  recognized  her  on  her  appearance  at 

-We  were  much  gratified  to  learn  that  during' 
the  sitting  of  the  court  in  thin  town  the  past  week,| 
Mrs.  Gannett,  of  S- aron,  in  this  county,  presented! 


for  renewal,  her  claims  for  services  rendered  her 
country  as  a  soldier  in  the  revolutionary  army.  The 
following  brief  sketch,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  be 
uninteresting.  This  extraordinary  woman  is  now 
in  the  62d  year  of  her  age;  she  possesses  a  clear 
understanding,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  passing 
events;  fluent  in  speech,  and  delivers  her  senti- 
ments in  correct  language,  with  deliberate  and 
measured  accent;  easy  in  her  deportment,  affable 
in  her  manners,  robost  and  masculine  in  her  ap- 
pearance. She  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
when  our  revolutionary  snuggle  commenced.  The 
patriotic  sentiments  which  inspired  the  heroes  of 
those  days  and  urged  them  to  battle,  found  their 
way  to  a  female  bosom.  The  news  of  the  carnage 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  plains  of  Lexington 
had  reached  her  dwelling — the  sound  of  the  can 
non  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  had  vibrated  on 
her  ears;  yet  instead  of  diminishing  her  ardor,  it 
only  served  to  increase  her  enthusiasm  in  the 
sacred  cause  of  liberty,  in  which  cause  she  beheld 
her  country  engaged.  She  privately  quitted  her 
peaceful  home  and  the  habiliments  of  her  sex,  and 


the  court,  and  were  ready  to  attest  to  her  services. 
We  often  hear  of  such  heroines  in  other  countries, 
but  this  is  an  instance  in  our  »wn  country  and  with- 
in  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance. 


THEASON. 

An  ordinance  of  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania,  declaring 
what  shall  be  treason,  and  for  punishing  the  same, 
and  other  crimes  and  practices  against  the  staie. 

Whereas,  government  ought  at  all  times,  to  take 
the  most  effectual  measures  for  the  safety  and  se- 
curity of  the  state.  Be  it  therefore  ord.tined  and 
declared,  and  it  is  hereby  ordained  and  dectared, 
by  the  renresen'atives  of  the  freemen  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  general  convention  met.  That 
all  and  every  person  and  persons,  (except  prison- 
ers of  war)  now  inhabiting  or  residing  within  the 
limits  of  tise  state  of  Pennsylvania,  or  that  shall 
voluntarily  come  into  the  same  hereafter,  to  inha- 
bit or  sojourn,  do,  and  sha!l  owe  and  pay  allegiance 
to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

And  be  it  further  ordained,  by  the  authority 
aforesaid,  That  all  and  every  such  person  and  per- 
sons, so  owing  allegiance  to  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who,  from  and  after  the  publication  her.  of, 

shall  levy  war  against  this  state,  or  be  adherent  to 
appeared  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  American  j  the  Hng  of  Great  £r-lain>  Qv  otherg 

army  as  a  young  man,  anxious  to  join  his  efforts!  or  lo  the  enfra;es 

to  those  of  his  countrymen,  in  their  endeavors  to     e  t.  a  tt„:.»^  Ci.1o,  „r  4~^~-..     u       •„•   ~  i  •  „  „ 
J         '  'or  the  United  States  ot  America,  by  jj.vmg  mm  or 

oppose  the  inroads  and  encrqachments  of  the  com- 1 ., , •  ,  ....      .,"    ,-    ..        c  .,  - 

C»  them  aid  or  assistance   within    the    limits   or  trus 

mon  enemy.  She  was  received  and  enrolled  in  theL..  .  1       u  j    .    n  1     ..         c  1   i 

J  n  i  stale,  or  elsewhere,  and  shall  be  thereof  duly  con- 
army  by  the  name  of  Robert   Siairtlifie.     For  the  I    •  .    ,  .  c  ,  .  ,  c 
J     J                                                    M                       fvicted  in  any  court  or  oyer  ana  termiaer-nereafter 

space  of  three  years  she  performed  the  dtuies  and 
endured  the  hardships  and  fatigues  of  a  soldier; 
during  which  time,  she  gained  the  confidence  of 
her  officers  by  her  expertness  and  precision  in  the 
rr.anuel  exercise,  and  by  her  exemplary  conduct. 
She  was  a  volunteer  in  several  hazardous  enter- 
prises, and  was  twice  wounded  by  musket,  balls. 
So  well  did  she  contrive  to  conceal  her  sex,  th.it 
3ier  companions  in  arms  had  not  the  least  suspicion 
that  the  "blooming  soldier"  righting  by  their  sides 
was  a  female;  till,  at  length,  a  severe  wound,  which 
she  received  in  battle,  and  which  had  well  nigh 
closed  her  earthly  campaign,  occasioned  the  dis- 
covery. On  her  recovery  she  quitted  the  army  and 
became  intimate  in  the  families  of  gen.  Washing 
Ion,  and  other  distinguished  officers  of  die  revolu- 
tion.    A  few  years  afterwards  she  was  married  to 


her  present  husband,   and   is  now  the  mother  of 
several  children.     Of  these  facts  there  can  be  no 


to  be  erected,  according  to  law,  shall  be  adjuged 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  forfeit  his  lands,  tene- 
ments, goods  and  chatties,  to  the  use  of  the  state, 
and  be  imprisoned  any  term  not  exceeding  the  du- 
ration of  the  present  war  with  Great  Britain,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  judge  or  judges. 

And  be  it  farther  ordained  and  declared,  by  the 
authority  aforesaid,  That  any  per?ou  ov  persons 
(except  as  before  excepted)  residing,  inhabiting, 
or  sojourning  in  this  state,  who  shall  hereafter 
stio.v  of  such  treason,  and  conceal  the  same,  or 
that  shall  receive  or  assist  such  traitor,  knowing 
him  to  be  such,  and  shall  be  thereof  duly  convict- 
ed, as  aforesaid,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  mis- 
prison of  treabon,  and  suffer  the  forfeiture  of  one 
third  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  lands  and  tene- 
ments, to  the  use  of  the  state,  and  be  imprisoned 
any  term  not  exceeding  the  duration  of  the  pre* 
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sent  war  with  Great  Britain,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  judge  or  judges. 

And  be  it  further  ordained  and  declared,  That 
in  all  convictions  for  high  treason,  the  judge  or 
judges,  before  whon;  the  trial  is  had,  may,  out  of 
the  estate  forfeited  by  virtue  of  this  act,  make 
such  provision  for  the  wife  or  children,  if  any,  of 
the  criminal,  as  he  or  they,  in  his  or  their  discre- 
tion may  deem  necessary. 

And  be  it  farther  ordained  and  declared,  Th?,t 


province  of  Pennsylvania  will  follow  their  example 
in  a  few  weeks.  Our  militia  will  amount  to  not 
less  than  60,000  men.  Nothing  but  a  total  repeal 
of  the  acts  of  parliament  of  which  we  complain, 
can  prevent  a  civil  war  in  America.  Our  opposi- 
tion lias  now  risen  to  desperation.  It  would  be  as 
easy  to  allay  a  storm  in  the  ocean,  by  a  single  word, 
as  to  subdue  the  free  spirit  of  Americans,  without 
a  total  redress  of  their  grievances.  May  a  spirit 
of  wisdom  descend  at  last  upon  our  ministry,  and 
rescue  the  British  empire  from  destruction!     We 


this  ordinance  shall  be  in  force,  till  the  end  of  the  j  tremble  at  the  thoughts  of  a  separation  from  Great 


first  session  of  the  first  assembly  that  shall  meet 
under  the  new  constitution  of  this  state,  and  no 
longer. 

Passed  in  convention,  September  5,  1776,  and 
signed  by  their  order. 

B.  FRANKLIN,  President. 

ATTEST. 

JOHN  MORRIS,  Jun.  Sec. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

FB.0M  VARIOUS  SOURCES. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  24,  1774. 
The  following  letters  from  a  gentleman  in  Ame- 
rica, to  a  member  of  the  British  parliament,  may 
be  depended  upon  as  authentic: 


Britain.  All  our  glory  and  happiness  have  been 
derived  from  you.  But  we  are  in  danger  of  being 
shipwrecked  upon  your  rocks.  To  avoid  these, 
we  are  willing  to  be  tossed,  without  a  compass  or 
guide,  for  a  while,  upon  an  ocean  of  blood.  "Wish- 
ing you  success  in  your  disinterested  labours  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  this  country,  I  am,  sir, 
with  much  esteem  for  your  firmness,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant." 

[Aimon'a  Remembrancer. 


"The  proclamation  forbidding  the  exportat 
of  gunpowder  and  fire  arms  to  America,  seems  in- 
tended to  take  away  from  the  colonies  the  power 
of  defending  themselves  by  force.  I  think  it  my 
duty  to  inform  you,  that  the  said  proclamation  will 
be  rendered  ineffectual  by  a  manufactory  of  gun- 
powder, which  has  lately  been  set  on  foot  in  this 
province,  the  materials  of  which  may  be  procured 
in  great  perfection  among  ourselves,  and  at  an 
easier  rate  than  they  can  be  imported  from  Great 
Britain.  There  are  moreover  gun-smiths  enough 
in  this  province,  to  make  one  hundred  thousand 
stand  of  arms  in  one  year»  at  28  s.  sterling  a-piece, 
if  they  should  be  wanted.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
make  this  intelligence  as  public  as  possible,  that 
oar  rulers  may  see  the  impossibility  of  enforcing 
the  late  acts  of  parliament  by  arms.  Such  is  the 
wonderful  martial  spirit  which  is  enkindled  among 
us,  that  we  begin  to  think  the  whole  force  of  Bri- 
tain could  not  subdue  us.  We  trust  no  less  to  the 
natural  advantages  of  our  country  than  to  our  num- 
bers, and  military  preparations,  in  the  confidence 
and  security  of  which  we  boast.     The  four  Newi 


January  21,  1775. 
A  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  the  province  of  JYIassci' 
chusetts,  to  his  friend  in  London. 
"You  have,  no  doubt,  long  before  this  time,  heard 
the  particulars  of  the  general  congress,  and  that 

!  the  court   and   the  country   have   digested   their 
ion  '  ° 

thoughts  upon  them,  if  not  adopted  their  conse- 
quent plans  of  conduct.  God  grant  that  the  nation 
and  parliament  may  think  favorably  of  them,  and 
grant  the  prayer  of  our  petition  to  the  king. — 
Britain  and  America  are  made  to  be  friends;  and 
it  is  the  most  unnatural,  detestable  quarrel  be- 
tween them  that  ever  happened  in  the  world. 
Britons  and  Americans  may  write  or  say  what  they 
will,  but  this  quarrel  never  will,  and  never  can  be 
made  up,  but  by  restoring  us  to  the  state  we  were 
in,  in  1763.  It  is  as  certain  as  that  London  or  Boston 
exist,  that  no  other  plan  or  scheme  of  policy  that 
ever  can  be  invented,  will  keep  the  two  countries 
together,  but  that  which  nature  dictated,  and  which 
experience  found  useful  for  150  years.  It  is  in 
vain,  it  is  delirium,  it  is  frenzy  to  think  of  dragoon- 
ing three  millions  of  English  people  out  of  their 
liberties,  at  the  distance  of  3000  miles.  It  is  still 
more  extravagantly  wild  for  a  nation  to  think  of 
doing  it,  when  itself  is  sinking  down  into  a  bot- 
tomless gulph  of  debt,  in  order  to  make  the  con- 
quered lift  her  out  of  it. 


England  colonies,  together  with  "Virginia  and  Mary-  j      "The  congress  have  drawn  a  line  by  the  banks 
land,  are  completely  armed  and  disciplined.    'Die  j  of  the  ocean.    They  have  claimed  their  own  exclu. 
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siive  jurisdiction  in  all  interior  concerns,  and  in  all 
cases  of  taxation.  They  have  left  to  Great  Britain 
the  exclusive  sovereignty  of  the  ocean,  and  over 
their  trade.  They  have  placed  both  upon  consti- 
tutional principles;  and  if  Britons  are  not  content 
with  all  we  have  but  our  liberty,  we  say  as  the  cor- 
poration of  London  said  to  the  king  in  1770,  "We 
call  God  and  men  to  witness,  that  as  we  do  not 
owe  our  liberty  to  those  nice  and  subtle  distinc- 
tions which  pensions  and  lucrative'  employments 
have  invented,  so  neither  will  we  be  deprived  of  it 
by  them;  but  as  it  was  gained  by  the  stern  virtue 
of  our  ancestors,  by  the  virtue  of  their  descendants 
it  shall  be  preserved." 

"The  congress  consisted  of  the  representatives 
•f  twelve  colonies.  Three  millions  of  free  white 
people  were  there  represented.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers were  gentlemen  of  ample  fortunes  and  emi- 
Bent  abilities.  Neither  corruption  nor  intrigue  had 
any  share,  I  believe,  in  their  elections  to  this  ser- 
vice, and  in  their  proceedings  you  may  see  the 
sense,  the  temper  and  principles  of  America,  and 
which  she  will  support  and  defend,  even  by  force 
•farms,  if  no  other  means  will  do. 

"The  state  of  this  province  is  a  great  curiosity: 
I  wish  the  pen  of  some  able  historian  may  trans 
mit  it  to  posterity.  Pour  hundred  thousand  peo- 
ple are  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  yet  as  still  and 
peaceable  at  present  as  ever  they  were  when  gov- 
ernment was  in  full  vigor.  We  have  neither  legis- 
lators nor  magistrates,  nor  executive  officers.  We 
have  no  officers  but  military  ones.  Of  these,  we 
have  a  multitude,  chosen  by  the  people,  and  exer- 
cising them  with  more  authority  and  spirit  than 
ever  any  did  who  had  commissions  from  a  gov- 
ernor. 

"The  town  of  Boston  is  a  spectacle  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  a  deity,  suffering  amazing  distress, 
yet  determined  to  endure  as  much  as  human  na- 
ture can,  rather  than  betray  America  and  posterity. 
General  Gage's  army  is  sickly,  and  extremely  ad- 
dicted to  desertion.  What  would  they  be,  if  things 
were  brought  to  extremities?  Do  you  think  such 
an  army  would  march  through  our  woods  and  thick- 
ets, and  country  villages,  to  cut  the  throats  of  hon- 
est people  contending  for  liberty? 

"The  neighboring  colonies  of  New-Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  are  arming  and 
training  themselves  with  great  spirit,  and  if  they 
must  be  driven  to  the  last  appeal,  devoutly  pray- 
ing for  the  protection  of  heaven. 


"There  is  a  spirit  prevailing  here,  such  as  I  ne- 
ver saw  before.  I  remember  the  conquest  of  Lou- 
isburg  in  1745;  I  remember  the  spirit  here  when 
the  duke  d'Anville's  squadron  was  upon  this  coast, 
when  forty  thousand  men  marched  down  to  Bos- 
ton,  and  were  mustered  and  numbered  upon  the 
common,  complete  in  arms,  from  this  province  on- 
ly  in  three  weeks;  but  I  remember  nothing  like 
what  I  have  seen  these  six  months  past." 

[Ahnon's  Remembrancer. 

Anecdote  of  general  Putnam. — During  the  late 
war,  when  general  Amherst  was  marching  across 
the  country  to  Canada,  the  army  coming  to  one  of 
the  lakes,  which  they  were  obliged  to  pass,  found 
the  French  had  an  armed  vessel  of  twelve  guns 
upon  it.  He  was  in  great  distress;  his  boats  were 
no  match  for  her;  and  she  alone  was  capable  of 
sinking  his  whole  army  in  that  situation.  While 
he  was  pondering  what  should  be  done,  Putnam 
comes  to  him,  and  says,  "general,  that  ship  must  be 
taken."  Aye,  says  Amherst,  I  would  give  the  world 
she  was  taken.  "1*11  take  her,"  says  Putnam.— 
Amherst  smiled,  and  asked  how?  "Give  me  some 
wedges,  a  beetle,  (a  large  wooden  hammer,  or 
maul,  used  for  driving  wedges)  and  a  fev  men  of 
my  own  choice."  Amherst  could  not  conceive  how 
an  armed  vessel  was  to  be  taken  by  four  or  five 
men,  a  beetle,  and  wedges.  However,  he  granted 
Putnam's  request.  When  night  came,  Putnam, 
with  his  materials  and  men,  went  in  a  boat  under 
the  vessel's  stern,  and  in  an  instant  drove  in  the 
wedges  behind  the  rudder,  in  a  little  cavity  be- 
tween the  rudder  and  ship,  and  left  her.  In  the 
morning,  the  sails  were  seen  fluttering  about:  she 
was  adrift  in  the  middle  of  the  lake;  and  being 
presently  blown  ashore,  was  easily  taken. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Payson,  of  Chelsea,  near  Boston, 
a  gentleman  of  the  mildest  manners,  soundest 
learning,  and  most  amiable  character,  who  has  ever 
been  so  warm  on  the  side  of  government,  that  par- 
son Tread  well,  and  others,  on  the  side  of  the  peo- 
ple, have  repeatedly  refused  to  let  him  preach  in 
their  pulpits;  being  at  Lexington,  and  with  his  own 
eyes  seeing  that  the  king's  troops  had  fired  first, 
and  committed  murder — and,  being  himself  a  wit- 
ness of  other  of  their  barbarities,  could  not  endure 
ths  sight  without  taking  vengeance;  he  therefore 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party,  and  with  his 
musket,  led  them  on  to  the  attack — engaged,  and 
killed,  or  wounded,  and  took  prisoners,  the  whole 
party  mentioned  in  one  of  the  accounts,  as  going 
up  with  provisions  and  ammunition  for  the  main 
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body.  What  will  government  say  to  this  desertion  jrannical  acts  of  the  ministry  and  parliament  of  Bri- 
of  one  among  many  of  their  warmest  friends?— It  {tain,  hath  diffused  itself  so  universally  throughout 
seems  as  if  the  cause  was  such,  that  no  honest  man  this  province,  that  the  people,  even  to  its  most  ex- 


could  appear  in  it. 

From  the  New-York  Journal. 

Nkwfoht  M  v  22,  1775. 
The  people  of  New  Jersey  have  taken  possession 
of  the  treasury  of  that  province,  in  which  was  the 
amount  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds;  winch  money  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  the  troops  now  raised  in  that  province, 
for  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  America. 

WoUCKS+E*,  May  IT. 
A  great  number  of  governor  Hutchinson's  le- 
ters  have  lately  fallen  into  the  hand?  of  our  people. 
A  correspondent  at  fcn-bury  bss  favored  us  with 
the  following  ex'.rac*  from  one  of  them  to  general 
Gage,  then  at  New  York,  dated  at  Boston,  July  20, 
'1770.  "It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  his  majesty's  general  service,  and  to 
the  real  interest  of  the  colonies,  that  the  discord 
beginning  between  New  York  and  us  should  be  en- 
couraged: I   wrote   some  time  ago   to  Mr.   C 

upon  this  subject,  but  me  rather  declined  concern- 
ing himself  in  ft;  he  certainly  has  a  strange  aver- 
sion, which  nothing  but  the  confederacy  against 
Great  B-itain  could  have  conquered:  this  has  too 
much  the  appearance  of  Machiaveiian  policy;  but 
it  is  justifiable,  as  it  has  the  most  obvious  tenden- 
cy to  save  the  colonies  ruining  themselves,  as  well 


tended  frontiers,  are  indefatigable  in  training  them- 
selves to  military  discipline.     The  aged,  as  well  as 
the  young,   daily  march  out  under  the  banners  of 
liberty,  and  discover  a  determined  resolution  to 
maintain  her  cause  even  until  death.     Tn    the  town 
of  Reading,  in  Berks  county,  there  had  been  some 
time  past  three   companies  firmed,  and  very  for- 
ATird  in  their  exercise;  since,  however,  we  are  .veil 
informed,  a  fourth  company  have  associated  under 
the  name  of  the  Old   Man's  company.     It  consists 
of  about   eighty  Germans,  of  the  age  of  forty  and 
upwards.     Many  of  them  have  been  in  the  military 
service  in  Germany.  The  person  who,  at  theirfirst 
assembling,  led  them  to  the  field,  is  97  years  of 
age,  has  been  40  years  in  the  regular  service,  and 
in  17  pitched  battles,  and  the  drummer  is  84.     In 
lieu  of  a  cockade,  they  wear  in  their  hats  a  black 
crape,  as  expressive  of  their  sorrow  for  the  mourn- 
ful events  which  have  occasioned  them,  at   their 
late  time  of  life,  to  take  arms  against  our  brethren, 
in  order  to  preserve  that  liberty  which  they  left 
their  native  country  to  enjoy. 

In  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  June  29,  1775. — 
The  house  taking  into  consideration,  that  many  of, 
the  good  people  of  this  province  are  conscientious. 
ly  scrupulous  of  bearing  arms,  do  hereby  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  associators  for  the  defence  of 
their  country,  and  others,  that  they  bear  a  tender 


as  preventing  them  destroving  the  mother  country 

■?  ,       .  ...     .  u..     ..     ^     .„...   land  brotherly  regard   towards  this  class  of  tneir 

If  Pennsylvania  could  be  brought  to  take  part  with  .  J       ° 

*.,-,' tl  .".'.      ..  ,,  ,      j  t  fellow  subjects  and  countrymen;  and  to  these  con- 

Kew  York,   I  think  the  business  would  be  done.    1  .... 


irust  beg  the   favor   of  you  not  to  let  this  letter 
come  under  any  other  than  your  own  observation." 

Philadelphia,  June  9,  1775. 
The  following  paragraphs  are  taken   from  the 
Pennsylvania  Mercury: 

The  ladies  in  Bristol  township  have  evidenced  a 
laudable  regard  to  the  interest  of  their  country. 
At  their  own  expense,  they  have  furnished  the  re- 
giment of  that  county  with  a  suit  of  colours  and 
drums,  and  are  now  making  a  collection  to  supply 
muskets  to  such  of  the  men  as  are  not  able  to  sup- 
ply themselves.  We  hear  the  lady,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  present  the  colors  to  the  regiment,  gave 
in  charge  to  the  soldiers,  never  to  desert  the  colors 
of  the  ladies,  if  they  ever  wished  that  the  ladies 
should  list  under  their  banners. 


scientio'us  people  it  is  also  recommended,  that  they 
icheerfully  assist,  in  proportion  to  their  abilities, 
[such  persons  as  cannot  spend  both  time  and  sub- 
stance in  the  service  of  their  country  without  great 
njury  to  themselves  and  families. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Philadelphia,  dated  July  10, 
1775,  from  a  gentleman  of  consideration  and  fortune. 
"Travel  through  whatever  part  of  this  country 
you  will,  you  see  the  inhabitants  training,  making 
firelocks,  casting  mortars,  shells  and  shot,  and 
making  saltpetre,  in  order  to  keep  the  gunpowder 
mills  at  work  during  the  next  autumn  and  winter. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  attended  to  but  preparing  to 
make  a  defence  that  will  astonish  the  whole  world, 
and  hurl  destruction  on  those  who,  to  preserve 
themselves  in  office,  have  advised  measures  so  fa- 
tal both  to  Britain  and  America.  At  least  two  hun- 


The  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  and  ty- '  dred  thousand  men  are  now  in  arms,  and  well  train- 
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ed,  ready  1o  march  whenever  wanted  for  the  sup" 
port  of  American  freedom  and  property.  In  shor:. 
a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  for  war  is  gone  Jortk,  that 
has  driven  away  the  fear  of  death;  and  magazines 
of  provisions  ar>d  ammunition, by  order  of  the  states 
per  eral  of  America,  forthet-vehe  United  Colonics  J 

1  i.    L  i    •      n  -„„„0.ni<,^«  online   to  be  ar.y  way  concerned  in  enforcing  those  mea 

are  directed  to  be  m»de  in  all  proper  places-,  agaiasi  i        j  & 

„  /■  .   suresof  which  I  have  so  publicly  and  solemnly  ex- 

the  next  campaign."  \  J  ' 

pressed  my   disapprobation,  I  should  ill  deserve 

what  I  am  most  ambitious  of  obtaining,  the  esteem 

and  favorable  opinion  of  my  sovereign. 


The  king  is  too  just  and  too  generous  not  to  bei 
lieve,  that  the  votes  I  have  given  in  parliament 
h.'/ve  been  given  according  to  the  diciates  of  my 
conscience.  Whether  I  have  erred  or  not,  the 
course  of  future  events  must  determine.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  I  were  capable  of  such  duplicity,  <s 


The  Synod  of  JVrw  York  and  Philadelphia,  p«b 
lished  a  pastoral  letter,  which  was  read  in  the 
churches  under  their  care  on  Thursday,  June  29 
1775,  being  the  day  of  the  general  fast.  This  let- 
ter  begins  with  intreating  all  rank*  of  people  to 
acknowledge  their  sins,  and  turn  from  the  error  = 
of  their  ways;  and  "as  the  whole  continent,  with 
hardly  any  exception,  seem  determined  to  defend 
their  rights  by  force  of  arm?,  it  becomes  the  pecu- 
liar duty  of  those  who  profess  a  willingness  to 
hazard  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  to  be 
prepared  for  death,  which  to  many  must  be  a  cer- 
tain,  and  to  every  one  is  a  possible  or  probable 


My  request  therefore  to  your  lordship  is  this, 
that  after  having  laid  those  circumstances  before 
the  king,  you  will  assure  his  majesty,  that  he  has 
not  a  subject  who  is  more  ready  than  I  am  with 
the  utmost  cheerfulness  to  sacrifice  his  life  aisd 
fortune  in  support  of  the  safety,  honor,  and  digni- 
ty of  his  majesty's  crown  and  person.  But  the 
very  same  principles  which  have  inspired  me  with 
these  unaUerable  sentiments  of  duty  and  affection 
to  his  majesty,  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  i  n  sir  ■•  J  men- 
tal in  depriving  any  part  of  h>  people  of  those  li- 


event.  It  is  well  known  to  you,  (otherwise  it  would  kerties  which  form  the  best  security  for  their  fi. 


be  imprudent  thus  publicly  to  profess)  that  we 
have  not  been  instrumental  in  inflaming  the  minds  of 
the  people,  or  urging  them  to  acts  of  violence  and 
disorder.  Perhaps  ro  instance  can  be  given  on  so 
interesting  a  subject,  in  which  political  sentiments 
have  been  so  long  and  so  fully  kept  from  the  pul- 
pit, and  even  malice  itself  has  not  charged  us  with 
laboring  for  the  press;  but  things  are  now  come 
to  such  a  height,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  conceal 
cir  opinions  as  men.  Suffer  us  therefore  to  ex- 
hort you,  by  assuring  you,  that  there  is  ro  army  so 
formidable  as  those  who  are  superior  to  the  seat 
of  death.  Let  therefore  every  one  who,  from  ge- 
nerosity of  spirit,  or  benevolence  of  heart,  offers 
himself  as  a  champion  in  his  country's  cause,  be 
persuaded  to  reverence  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  and  walk 
in  the  fear  of  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
snd  then  he  may,  with  the  most  unshaken  firmness, 
expect  the  issue  even  in  death  or  victory." 

LORD  >FFI^GHA]vr. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  lord  Effingham's  resigna- 
tion of  his  commission  in  the  British  army. 

To  Loud  Barhingto^,  secretary  at  war. 

My  loud: — I  beg  the  favor  of  your  lordship  to 
lay  before  his  majesty  the  peculiar  embarrassment 
of  my  present  situation. 

Your  lordship  is  no  stranger  to  the  conduct 
which  I  have  observed  in  the  unhappy  disputes 
•with  our  American  colonies. 


delity  and  obedience  to  his  government.  As  I  can- 
not, without  reproach,  from  my  own  conscience, 
consent  to  bear  arms  against  my  fellow  subjects  in 
America,  in  what,  to  my  weak  discernment,  is  not 
a  clear  ctuse;  and  as  it  seems  now  to  be  finally  re- 
solved, that  the  22d  regiment  is  to  go  upon  Ame- 
rican service,  I  desire  your  lordship  to  lay  me  in 
the  most  dutiful  manner  at  his  majesty's  feet,  and 
humbly  beg  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  retire. 

Your  lordship  will  also  be  so  obliging  to  entreat, 
that  as  I  wave  what  the  custom  of  the  service  would 
entitle  me  to  the  right  of  selling  what  I  bought,  I 
may  be  allowed  to  retain  my  rank  in  the  army,  that 
whenever  the  envy  or  ambition  of  foreign  powers 
should  require  it,  I  may  be  enabled  to  serve  his 
majesty  and  my  country  in  that  way,  in  which  alone 
I  can  expect  to  serve  them  with  any  degree  of 
effect. 

Your  lordship  will  easily  conceive  the  regret  and 
mortification  I  feel  at  being  necessiated  to  quit  the 
military  profession,  which  has  been  that  of  my  an- 
cestors for  many  generations,  to  which  I  have  been 
bred  almost  from  my  infancy,  to  which  I  have  de- 
voted the  study  of  my  life;  and  to  perfect  myself 
in  which,  I  have  sought  instruction  and  service  in 
whatever  part  of  the  world  they  were  to  be  found. 

I  have  delayed  thi3  to  the  last  moment,  lest  any 

wrong  construction  should  be  given  to  a  conduct 

'  which  is  influenced  only  by  the  purest  motives.    I 
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complain  of  nothing;  I  love  my  profession,  and 
should  think  it  highly  blameable  to  quit  any  course 
of  life,  in  which  I  might  be  useful  to  the  public,  so 
long  as  my  constitutional  principles,  and  my  no- 
tions of  honor,  permitted  me  to  continue  in  it. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
lordship's  most  obedient,  and  most  humble  ser- 
vant, 

Effingham. 

Adelphi  Buildings,  April  12,  1775. 

Dublin,  August  25,  1775. 
At  Guildhall,  Dublin,  the  17th  of  July,  1775,  being 
quarter-day  of  the  Guild  of  merchants  of  the  said 
city,  the  following  resolutions  were  agreed  to 

"Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  sincere  thanks 
©f  this  Guild  be  presented  to  the  right  honorable 
the  earl  of  Effingham,  in  testimony  of  our  appro- 
bation of  his  public  conduct,  particularly  exempli- 
fied in  his  refusing  to  draw  that  sword  which  had 
been  employed  to  the  honor  of  his  country,  against 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  his  fellow  subjects  in 
America;  and  honestly  and  spiritedly  resigning  a 
commission  which  he  could  no  longer  hold  consist- 
ent with  the  principles  of  a  true  Englishman,  or  of 
a  real  friend  to  the  interest  of  Britain." 

"Resolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  this  Guild 
be  presented  to  the  right  honorable  John  Wilkes, 
lord  mayor  of  the  city  of  London,  for  the  essential 
services  which  he  has  rendered  his  king  and  coun- 
try, by  his  strenuous  efforts  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom; and  for  his  able,  spirited,  and  judicious  de- 
fence of  the  right  of  the  people  to  petition  the 
throne." 


There  was  to  the  last  resolution  a  single  nega- 
tive given  by  a  Scotchman,  who  has  an  employment 
in  our  stamp  office. 

"Resolved  unanimously,  That  an  address  of  thanks 
from  the  Guild  be  presented  to  the  several  peers, 
who  (in  support  of  our  constitution,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  weak  and  wicked  administration)  protest 
ed  against  the  American,  restraining  bills."— And 
the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed,  with  the 
masters  and  wardens,  a  committee  to  prepare  the 
same: 

James  Napper  Tandy,  I  Samuel  Gamble, 
Henry  Hawison,  |  Samuel  Stephens, 

Sir  Edw.  Newenham,    I  Hugh  Crothers. 
John  Pere,  I 

Who  prepared  the  following: 


mon  hall  assembled,  with  the  most  unfeigned  res- 
pect, beg  leave  to  offer  to  your  lordship  the  just 
tribute  of  our  thanks  for  your  noble  and  spirited, 
though  hitherto  ineffectual  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  ftf  your  country,  fully  evinced  in 
your  opposition  to  the  oppressive  and  unconstitu- 
tional proceedings  of  a  corrupt  administration. 

V 

"With  equal  grief  and  indignation,  we  have  for 
years  beheld  repeated  innovations  on  the  free  con- 
stitution  of  these  realms,  and  daily  invasions  of  the 
dearest  rights  and  immunities  of  the  subject.  We 
have  seen  with  astonishment  popery  established  b}' 
law  in  one,  and  encouraged  in  every  part  of  the 
empire,  in  the  reign  of  a  Protestant  prince;  and 
despotism  and  arbitrary  power  promoted  by  every 
insidious  machination  and  open  violence,  by  the  . 
servants  of  the  crown,  in  the  reign  of  a  monarch 
who,  from  the  throne,  declared  he  glorified  in  being 
a  Briton  born;  and  whose  family  was  called  to  the 
throne  of  these  kingdoms  to  protect  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  preserve  that  constitution  inviolate* 
for  which  our  ancestors  so  freely  bled,  and  for  the 
invading  of  which,  a  tyrant  was  expelled  the  throne. 

"But  while  we  contemplate  with  horror  the  uni- 
versal ruin  and  devastation  in  which  the  empire  is 
nearly  involved  by  the  wicked  devices  of  evil  men>, 
we  with  pleasure  survey  the  steady,  incorruptible, 
and  patriotic  virtues  which  adorn  you  and  shield 
us;  while  we  boast  of  such  a  noble  band  of  patri- 
ots, while  we  see  united  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
such  a  number  of  the  true  hereditary  guardians  of 
liberty,  and  of  the  principles  of  the  glorious  revo- 
lution, we  cannot,  we  will  not  despair  of  seeing 
once  more  the  valuable  constitution  of  these  cour> 
tries  restored  to  its  primitive  purity. 


"Permit  us  therefore,  to  offer  your  lordship  our 
warmest,  our  most  grateful  acknowledgements  as 
Protestants,  for  your  steady  opposition  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  popery  and  slavery  in  Canada;  as 
freemen,  for  your  manly  and  spirited  opposition  to 
the  several  restraining  bills;  and  your  noble  efforts 
in  the  support  of  American  liberty,  and  in  the  cause 
of  our  suffering  and  much  oppressed  brethren  and 
fellow  subjects  there;  and  we  have  the  fullest  reli- 
ance on  your  steady  perseverance  in  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  have  so  strongly  endeared  you,  not 
only  to  uss  but  to  every  real  friend  of  the  British 
empire  and  its  censtituents." 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  caused  the  seal 
of  our  corporation  to  be  hereunto  affixed,  this  17th 


"We,  the  masters,  wardens,  and  brethren  of  the  \  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  yur  Lord,  1 775. 
Quild  of  merchants  in  the  eity  of  Dublin,  in  com- !  (Seal.) 
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Midsummer  Assembly,  July  21,  1775. 
"Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  sheriffs  and 
commons  be  presented  to  lord  Effingham,  for  hav- 
ing chosen  gloriously  to  resign  his  commission,  ra 
ther  than  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  in- 
nocent and  oppressed  fellow  subjects." 

Which  being  enclosed  to  his  lordship  by  the 
proper  officer,  the  following  answer  was  received: 

Sin:— "I  have  been  favored  with  your  letter  of 
the  21st  of  July  last,  enclosing  the  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution of  the  sheriffs  and  commons  of  the  city  of 
Dublin. 

"Next  to  the  testimony  of  a  man'sown  conscience, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  his  greatest  happiness  to  have 
the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  honest  among  his 
fellow  subjects, 

"The  former  of  these  can,  I  think,  be  no  other 
way  enjoyed,  than  by  a  strict  adherence  to  those 


Given  at  the  head  quarters  at  Cambridge,  this 
10th  day  of  July,  1775. 

HORATIO  GATES,  Adj.  Gen. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Charlestovm,  South  Caroli- 
na,  August  5,  1775. 

"Be  assured,  peace  will  never  be  firmly  estab- 
lished between  Great  Britain  and  America,  until 
the  latter  receives  an  ample  recognition  of  her 
rights,  and  a  full  satisfaction  for  the  blood  that  has 
or  may  be  sbed.  The  inhabitants  of  this  vast  con- 
tinent would  give  up  all  their  sea-coast  towns,  re- 
tire into  the  interior  country,  and  contentedly  sub- 
sist on  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  the  implicit  subjugation  of  a  British  parlia- 
ment. But  don't  apprehend  they  will  suffer  this 
distress  like  docile  animals.  No:  depend,  they 
will  protect  their  property  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  although  they  have  hitherto  acted  only  on  the 
defensive,  believe  me,  unless  there  is  an  evident 


principles,  which,  at  the  revolution,  established  prospect  of  accommodation  this  winter,  hostilities 
our  civil  and  religious  liberties;  and  it  is  easy,  sir,  Wi\\  commence  on  their  part,  by  and  with  the  as- 


for  you  to  conceive,  but  beyond  my  abilities  to  ex- 
press what  I  felt,  at  my  conduct's  being  judged, 
by  so  independent  and  respectable  an  assembly  as, 
the  sheriffs  and  commons  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  de- 
serving of  the  latter. 

"1  am,  with  truth  and  respect,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant,  EFFINGHAM. 

The  Holmes,  Aug.  14,  1775. 

New  York,  Jrily  31,  1775. 
Instructions  for  the  officers  of  the  several  regi- 
ments of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  forces,  who  are 
immediately  to  go  upon  the  recruiting  service. 

You  are  not  to  enlist  any  deserter  from  the  min- 
isterial army,  nor  any  stroller,  negro,  or  vagabond, 
or  person  suspected  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  li 

berty  of  America,  nor  any  under  eighteen  years  of 

age. 

As  the  cause  is  the  best  than  can  engage  men  of 
courage  and  principle  to  take  up  arms,  so  it  is  ex- 
pected that  none  but  such  will  be  accepted  by  the 
recruiting  officer;  the  pay,  provision,  &.c.  being  so 
ample,  it  is  not  doubted  but  the  officers  sent  upon 
this  service,  will  without  delay,  complete  their 
respective  corps,  and  march  the  men  forthwith  to 
the  camp. 

You  are  not  to  enlist  any  person  who  is  not  an 
•American  born,  unless  such  person  has  a  wife  anc1 
family,  and  is  a  settled  resident  in  this  country. 

The  person  you  enlist,  must  be  provided  with 
jood  and  complete  arms. 


sistance  of  a  foreign  power,  and  with  a  spirit  that 
will  alarm  all  Europe.  And  then  farewell  to  Great 
Britain." 

Fragment  of  a  speech  made  in  the  general  congress  of 
America,  by  one  of  the  delegates  in  1775 — author 
unknown.  From  Alwon,s  Remembrancer. 
The  great  God,  sir,  who  is  the  searcher  of  all 
things,  will  witness  for  me,  that  I  have  spoken  to 
you,  from  the  bottom  and  purity  of  my  heart.  We 
have  heard  that  this  is  an  arduous  consideration. 
And  surely,  sir,  we  have  considered  it  earnestly. 
I  may  think  of  every  gentlemen  here,  as  I  know  of 
myself,  that,  for  seven  years  past,  this  question  has 
filled  the  day  with  anxious  thought,  and  the  night 
with  care.  The  God  to  whom  we  appeal,  must 
judge  us.  If  the  grievances,  of  which  we  com- 
plain, did  not  come  upon  us  unprovoked  and  un- 
expected— when  our  hearts  were  filled  with  re- 
spectful affection  for  our  parent  state,  and  with 
loyalty  to  our  king — let  slavery,  the  worst  of  hu- 
man ills,  be  our  portion.  Nothing  less  than  seven 
years  of  insulted  complaints  and  reiterated  wrongs, 
could  have  shaker,  such  rooted  sentiments.  Unhap* 
pily  for  us,  submission  and  slavery  are  the  same;  and 
we  have  only  the  melancholy  alternative  left—of 
ruin  or  resistance. 

The  last  petition*  of  this  congress  to  the  king, 
contained  all  that  our  unhappy  situation  could 
suggest.    It  represented  our  grievances;  implored 


*In  1774,  presented  last  Christmas. 
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redress,  and  professed  our  readiness  to  contribute 
tor  the  general  want,  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities, 
when  constitutionally  required. 

The  apparently  gracious  reception  it  met  with, 
promised  us  a  due  consideration  of  it;  and  that 
consideration  relief.  But,  alasJ  Sir,  it  seems  at 
that  moment  the  very  reverse  was  intended.  For 
it  now  appears,  that  in  a  very  few  days  after  this 
.specious  answer  to  our  agents,  a  circular  letter 
was  privately  written  by  the  same  secretary  of 
state;  to  the  governors  of  the  colonies,  before  par- 
liament had  been  consulted,  pronouncing  the  con- 
gress illegal,  our  grievances  pretended,  and  vainly 
commanding  them  to  prevent  our  meeting  again. 
Perhaps,  sir,  the  ministers  of  a  great  nation,  never 
before  committed  an  act  of  such  narrow  policy  and 
treacherous  duplicity.  They  found  parliament, 
however,  prepared  to  support  every  one  of  their 
measures. 

I  forbear,  sir,  entering  into  a  detail  of  those  acts, 
which,  from  their  atrociousness,  must  be  felt  and 
remembered  forever.  They  are  calculated  to  carry 
fire  and  sword,  famine  and  desolation,  through 
these  flourishing  colonies.  They  cry,  "havoc,  and 
let  slip  the  dogs  of  war."  The  extremes  of  rage 
and  revenge,  against  the  worst  of  enemies,  could 
not  dictate  measures  more  desperate  and  destruc- 
tive. 

There  are  some  people  who  tremble  at  the  ap- 
proach of  war.  They  fear,  that  it  must  put  an 
inevitable  6top  to  the  further  progress  of  these 
colonies;  and  ruin  irretrievably  those  benefits, 
which  the  industry  of  centuries  has  called  forth, 
from  this  once  savage  land.  I  may  commend  the 
anxiety  of  these  men,  without  praising  their  judg- 
ment. 

War,  like  other  evils,  is  often  wholesome.  The 
waters  that  stagnate,  corrupt.  The  storm  that 
works  the  ocean  into  rage,  renders  it  salutary. — 
Heaven  has  given  us  nothing  unmixed.  The  rose 
is  not  without  the  thorn.  War  calls  forth  the  great 
virtues  and  efforts,  which  would  sleep  in  the  gentle 
bosom  of  peace.  "Paittum  sepultie  distat  inertia  celaia 
virtus."  It  opens  resources  which  would  be  con- 
cealed under  the  inactivity  of  tranquil  times.  Ii 
rouses  and  enlightens.  It  produces  a  people  of 
animation,  energy,  adventure,  and  greatness.  Lev 
us  consult  history:  Did  not  the  Grecian  republics 
prosper  amid  continual  warfare?  Their  prosperity, 
their  power,  their  splendor,  grew  from  the  ali-ani 
mating  spirit  of  war — dil  not  the  cot.ages  of  shep- 


woi-ld,  the  nurse  of  heroes,  the  delight  of  Gods! 
vhr  ugh  the  invigorating  operation  of  unceasing 
wars! — "Per  damna,  per  c<edes,ab  ipso  duxit  opes 
aninatmqtie  feno."  How  often  has  Flinders  been 
the  theatre  of  contending  powers,  conflicting  hosts, 
and  blood!  Yet  what  country  is  more  flourishing 
and  ferule?  Trace  back  the  history  of  our  parent 
sate.  Whether  you  view  her  arraying  Angles 
igsinst  Danes;  Dints  against  Saxons;  Saxons  against 
Normans;  the  Barons  against  the  usurping  princes, 
or  the  civil  wars  of  the  red  and  whi'e  roses,  or 
that  between  the  people  and  the  tyrant  Stuart — you 
see  her  in  a  state  of  almost  continual  warfare.  In 
almost  every  reign,  to  the  commencement  of  that 
of  Henry  the  Vllth,  her  peaceful  bosom  (in  her 
poet's  phrase)  was  gored  with  iron  war.  It  was 
in  the  peaceful  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  Henry  VIII. 
and  Charles  II.  that  she  suffered  the  severest 
extremities  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  But  amid 
her  civil  contentions,  she  flourished  and  grew 
strong,  trained  in  them,  she  sent  her  hardy  legions 
forth,  which  planted  the  standard  of  England  upon 
the  battlements  of  Paris;  extending  her  commerce 
and  her  dominion. 

"  Those  noble  English,  who  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces,  the  full  power  of  France, 
And  let  another  half,  stand  laughing;  by, 
All  out  of  work,  and  cold  tor  action." 

The  beautiful  fabric  of  her  constitutional  liberty 
was  reared  and  cemented  in  blood.  From  this 
fullnesa*»:>f  her  strength  those  scions  issued,  which 
taking  deep  root  in  this  delightful  land,  have  reared 
their  heads,  and  spread  abroad  their  branches  like 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

Why  fear  we  then,  to  pursue,  through  apparent 
evil— real  good?  The  v>.mi\  upon  which  we  are  to 
enter,  is  just  and  necessary.  "Justvm  est  helium,  ubi 
nectisarimn;  et  pia  arma,  qaibus  nulla,  nisi  in  arinis, 
retinqvitur  spes."  It  is  to  protect  these  regions, 
brought  to  such  beauty  through  the  infinite  toil 
and  hazard  of  our  fathers  and  ourseives,  from  be- 
coming the  prey  of  that  more  desolating  cruel 
spoiler,  than  war,  pestilence,  or  famine, — absolute 
rule  and  endless  extortion. 

Our  sufferings  h-ive  been  great — our  endurance 
long.  Every  effort  of  patience,  complaint,  and 
supplication,  has  been  exhausted.  They  seem  only 
to  have  hardened  the  hearts  of  the  ministers  who 
oppress  us,  and  double  our  distresses.  Let  us 
therefore  consul',  only  how  we  shall  defend  our 
liberties  with  dignity  and  success.  Our  parent 
[state  will  then  think  us  worthy  of  her,  when  she 


herds,  rise  into  imperial  Rorne3  the  mistress  of  the  sees  that  with   her  liberty   we  inherit   her  rigid 
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resolution  of  maintaining  it  against  all  invaders. 
Let  us  give  her  reason  to  pride  herself  in  the  rela- 
tionship. 

And  Ibou,  great  liberty!  inspire  our  souls. 
Make  our  lives  liappy  io  thy  pure  embrace, 
Or  our  deaths  glorious  in  tby  just  defence! 

The  following  address  wus  published  in  Canada,  on 
the  arrival  there  of  colonel  Arnold,  with  the  troops 
under  his  command. 

By  his  excellency  George  Washington,  esq.  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  Colo- 
nies of  North  America. 

TO  THE  INHABITANTS  01  CANADA. 

Friends  and  brethren — The  unnatural  contest  be- 
tween the  English  Colonies  and  Great  Britain,  has 
now  risen  to  such  a  height,  that  arms  alone  must 
decide  it.  The  «o!oriies,  confiding  in  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  and  the  purity  of  their  intentions, 
have  reluctantly  appealed  to  that  Being,  in  whose 
hands  are  all  human  events.  Ke  has  hitherto  smiled 
upon  their  virtuous  efforts — the  hand  of  tyranny 
has  been  arrested  in  its  ravages,  and  the  British 
arms,  which  have  shone  with  so  much  splendor  in 
every  part  of  the  globe,  are  now  tarnished  with 
disgrace  and  disappointment.  Generals  of  approv- 
ed experience,  who  boasted  of  subduing  this  great 
continent,  find  themselves  circumscribed  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  city  and  its  suburbs,  suffering  all 
the  shame  and  distress  of  a  siege,  while  the  free- 
horn  sons  of  America,  animated  by  the  genuine  prin- 
cipies  of  liberty  and  love  of  their  country,  with  in- 
creasing union,  firmness  and  discipline,  repel  every 
attack,  and  despise  every  danger. 

Above  all,  we  rejoice,  that  our  enenres  have  been 
deceived  with  regsrd  to  you — they  have  persuaded 
themselves,  they  have  even  dared  to  say,  that  the 
Canadians  were  not  capable  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  the  wretched- 
ness of  slavery;  that  gratifying  tiie  vanity  of  a 
little  circle  of  nobility -would  blind  the  people  of 
Canada.  By  such  artifices  they  hoped  to  bend  you 
to  their  views,  but  they  have  been  deceived;  instead 
of  finding  in  you  that  poverty  of  soul  and  baseness 
of  spirit,  they  see  with  a  chagrin,  equal  to  our  joy, 
that  you  tire  enlightened,  generous,  and  virtuous  — 
that  you  will  not  renounce  your  own  rights,  or  serve 
as  instruments  to  deprive  your  fellow-subjects  of 
theirs.  Come  then,  my  brethren,  unite  with  us  in 
an  indissoluble  union,  let  us  run  together  to  the 
Sdtne  goal.  We  have  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of 
our  liberty,  our  property,  our  wives,  and  our  child- 

rer,-  we  are  determined  to  preserve  them,  or  die.  i 
54. 


We  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  that  day,  not 
far  remote  (we  hope)  when  the  inhabitants  of  Ame- 
rica shall  have  one  sentiment,  and  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  the  blessings  of  a  free  government. 

Incited  by  these  motive*,  and  encouraged  by  the 
advice  of  many  friends  of  liberty  among  you,  the 
grand  American  congress  have  sent  an  army  into 
your  province,  under  the  command  of  general 
Schuyler — not  to  plunder,  but  to  protect  you — to 
animate,  and  bring  forth  into  action  those  senti- 
ments of  freedom  you  have  disclosed,  and  which 
the  tools  of  despotism  would  extinguish  through 
the  whole  creation.  To  co-opera'e  with  this 
design}  and  to  frustrate  those  cruel  and  perfidious 
schemes,  which  would  deluge  our  frontiers  with 
the  blood  of  women  and  children,  I  have  detached 
colonel  Arnold  into  your  country,  with  a  part  of 
the  army  under  my  command.  I  have'  enjoined 
upon  him,  and  I  am  certain  that  he  will  consider 
himself,  and  act  as  in  the  country  of  his  patrons 
and  best  friends.  Necessaries  and  accommoda- 
tions of  every  kind  which  you  may  furnish,  he  will 
thankfully  receive,  and  render  the  full  value.  I  invite 
you  therefore  as  friends  and  brethren,  to  provide 
him  with  such  supplies  as  your  country  affords; 
and  I  pledge  myself  not  only  for  your  safety  and 
security,  but  for  an  ample  compensation.  Let  no 
man  desert  his  habitation — let  no  one  flee  as  be- 
fore an  enemy.  The  cause  of  America,  and  of  li- 
berty, is  the  cause  of  every  virtuous  American  citi- 
zen; whatever  may  be  his  religion  or  his  descent, 
the  United  Colonies  know  no  distinction  but  such 
as  slavery,  corruption,  and  arbitrary  dominion,  may 
create.  Come  then,  ye  generous  citizens,  range 
yourselves  under  the  standard  of  general  liberty — 
against  which  all  the  force  and  artifice  of  tyranny 
will  never  be  able  to  prevail 

G.  WASHINGTON. 

.1  letter  from  general  Lee  to  general  Burgoyve,  dated 
camp  on  Prospect  Hill,  December  1,  1775. 
"DfiAR  sir — As  1  am  just  informed  you  are  ready 
to  embark  for  England,  I  cannot  refrain  from  once 
more  trespassing  on  your  patience.  An  opportunity 
is  now  presented  of  immortalizing  yourself  as  the 
Saviour  of  your  country.  The  whole  British  em- 
pire stands  tottering  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and 
you  have  it  in  your  power  to  pr  vent  the  fatal 
catastrophe,  but  it  will  admit  of  no  delay.  For 
Heaven's  sake  avail  yourseif  of  the  prec'ous  mo- 
ment, put  an  end  to  the  delusions;  exert  the  voice 
of  a  brave  virtuous-citizen^  and  tell  the  ueople  at 
home  that  they  must  immediately  rescind  all  their 
Impolitic  acts;  that  they  must  overturn  the  whole 
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frantic  system,  or  that  they  are  undone.  Ycul  the  r,;it;:ial  tenderness  of  a  mother,  and  acts  the 
ask  me,  in  your  letter,  if  it  is  independence  at  j  part  of  a  ci'uel  step-dame,  it  must  naturally  be 
which  the  Americans  aim?  I  answer,  no!  the  idea  j  expected  that  their  affections  cease;  the  ministry 
never  entered  a  single  American's  head  until  a  leave  them  no  alternative,  ant  servire,  aut  alienari 
most  intolerable  oppression  forced  it  upon  them,  ,'ntbent;  it  is  in  human  nature,  it  is  a  moral  obliga- 
AH  they  required  was  to  remain  masters  of  their  Mion  to  adopt  the  latter;  but  the  fata!  separation 
own  property,  and  be  governed  by  the  same  equita-  j  has  not  yet  taken  place,  and  yourself,  your  single 
ble  laws  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  first 'self,  my  friend,  may  perhaps  prevent  it.  Upon 
formation  of  the  colonies.  The  ties  of  connection,  I  spme  persons,  I  am  afraid,  you  can  make  no  im- 
which  bound  them  to  their  parent  countrv,  were  j  pression;  for  to  repeat  a  hackneyed  quotation, 
so  dear  to  them,  that  he  who  would  have  ventured  i 
to  have  touched  them,  would  have  been  considered  j 


as  the  most  impious  of  mortals;  but  these  sacred 
ties,  the  same  men  who  have  violated  or  baffled 
the  mo3t  precious  laws  and  rights  of  the  people  at 
home,  dissipated  or  refused  to  account  for  their 
treasures,  tarnished  the  glory,  and  annihilated  the 
importance  of  the  nations;  these  sacred  ties,  I 
say,  so  dear  to  every  American,  are  now  rending 
asunder. 

"Ysu  ask,  whether  it  is  the  weight  of  taxes  of 
which  they  complain?  I  answer  no;  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple they  combat,  and  they  would  be  guilty  in 
the  eyes  of  God  and  man,  of  the  present  world 
and  all  posterity,  did  they  not  reject  it;  for  if  it 
were  admitted,  they  would  have  nothing  that  they 
could  call  their  own.  They  would  bo  in  a  worse 
condition  than  the  wretched  slaves  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  whose  little  peculium  has  ever  been 
esteemed  inviolate.  But  wherefore  should  1  dwell 
on  this,  is  not  the  case  of  Ireland  the  same  with 
theirs?  They  are  subordinate  to  the  British  em- 
pire, they  are  subordinate  to  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain;  but  they  tax  themselves.  Why,  as 
the  case  is  similar,  do  not  you  begin  with  them? 
But  you  know,  Mr.  Burgoyne,  the  ministry  dare 
not  attempt  it.  Tnere  is.  one  part  of  your  letter 
which,  I  confess,  I  do  not  understand.  If  T  recol- 
lect right,  for  I  unfortunately  have  not  the  letter 
by  me,  you  say,  that  if  the   privilege   of  taxing 


"Tliey  are  in  blood 
"Step'd  in  so  far,  that  should  they  wade  in  mora, 
"To  return  would  be  as  tedious  as  gi>  o'er." 

But  if  you  will  at  once  break  off  all  connections 
with  these  men,  if  you  will  wave  all  consideration 
but  the  salvMtion  of  your  country,  Great  Britain 
may  stand  as  much  indebted  to  general  Burgoyne 
as  Rome  was  to  her  Camillus.  Do  not  I  entreat 
you,  my  dear  sir,  think  this  the  mad  rhapsody  of 
an  enthusiast,  nor  the  cant  of  a  factious  designing 
man,  for  in  these  colors,  I  am  told,  I  am  frequently 
psinted.  I  swear  by  all  that  is  sacred,  as  I  hope 
for  comfort  and  honor  in  this  world,  and  to  avoid 
misery  in  the  next,  that  I  most  earnestly  and 
devoutly  love  my  native  country;  that  I  wish  the 
same  happy  relation  to  subsist  for  ages,  betwixt 
her  and  her  children,  which  has  raised  the  wide 
arch'of  her  empire  to  so  stupendous  and  enviable 
an  height:  but  at  the  same  time  I  avow,  that  if  the 
parliament  and  people  should  be  depraved  enough 
to  support  any  longer  some  persons  in  their  scheme, 
my  zeal  and  reverence  for  the  rights  of  humanity 
are  so  much  greater  than  my  fondness  for  any 
particular  spot,  even  the  place  of  my  nativity,  that 
had  I  any  influence  in  the  councils  of  America,  I 
would  advise  not  to  hesitate  a  single  instant,  but 
decisively  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  now  besmeared 
with  civil  blood. 

"This  I  know  is  strong,  emphatic  language,  and 
might  pass  with  men,  who  are  strangers   to  the 


themselves  is  what  the  Americans  claim,  the  con-  flame  which  the  love  of  liberty  is  capable  of  light- 
test  is  at  an  end;  you  surely  cannot  allude  to  the  j  ing  up  in  the  human  breast,  for  a  proof  of  my 
propositions  of  N .     It  is  impossible  that  you    insanity;  but  you,  sir,  you,  unless  I  have  mistaken 


should  not  think  with  me,  and  all  mankind,  that 
these  propositions  are  no  more  or  less  than  adding 
to  a  most  abominable  oppression,  a  more  abomina- 
ble insult.     But  to  recur  to  the  question  of  Ame- 


you  from  the  beginning,  will  conceive  that  a  man 
in  his  sober  senses,  may  possess  such  feelings.  In 
my  sober  senses,  therefore,  permit  me  once  more, 
most  earnestly  to  entreat  and  co:ijureyou  to  exert 


ricans  aiming  at  independence?  Do  any  instruc- 1  your  whole  fore:,  energy,  and  talents,  to  stop 
lions  of  any  one  of  the  provinces  to  their  rcpre-  i  certain  persons  in  this,  their  headlong  career.  If 
senutives,  or  delegates  furnish  the  least  ground  you  labor  in  vain  (as  I  must  repeat  I  think  will  be 
for  the  suspicion?  On  the  contrary,  do  they  not  [the  case)  address  yourself  to  the  people  at  large; 
all  breathe  the  strongest  attachment  and  filial  piety  j  by  adopting  this  method,  I  am  so  sanguine  as  to 
far  their  parent  country?    But.  if  she,  digcajd  auUssure  myself  of  your  success;  and  your  public 
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•diaracter  will  be  ss  illustrious  ».s  your  personal 
qualities  are  amiable  to  all  who  intimately  know 
you.  By  your  means,  the  colonists  will  long  con- 
tinue the  farmers,  planters,  and  shipwrights  of 
Great  Britain;  but  if  the  present  course  is  persisted 
in,  an  eternal  divorce  must  inevitably  take  place. 
As  to  the  id?a  of  subduing'  them  into  servitude, 
and  indemnifying  yourselves  for  the  expanse,  you 
must  be  convinced,  before  this,  of  its  absurdity. 

"I  should  not,  perhaps,  be  extravagant,  if  I 
advanced  that  all  the  ships  of  the  world  would  be 
too  few  to  transport  force,  sufficient  to  conquer 
three  millions  of  people  unanimously  determined 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  liberty;  but  if  it  were 
possible,  the  victorv  would  be  not  less  ruinous 
than  i he  defeat.  You  would  only  destroy  your  own 
strength.  No  revenue  can  possibly  be  extracted 
out  of  this  country.  The  army  of  placement  might 
be  increased,  but  her  cirru;tous  commerce,  found- 
ed  on  perfect   freedom,  which  alone  can   furnish 


a:id  Almighty  God,  thai  I  will  neither  directly  or 
indirectly  convey  any  intelligence,  nor  give  any 
advice  to  the  aforesaid  enemies  described;  and 
that  I  pledge  myself,  if  [  should  by  any  accident 
get  knowledge  of  such  treasons,  to  inform  imme- 
diately the  committee  of  safety:  and  as  it  in  justly 
allowed  that  when  the  rights  and  sacred  liberties 
of  a  nation  or  community  are  invaded,  neutrality 
is  not  less  base  and  criminal  than  open  and  avowed 
hostility:  I  do  further  swear  and  pledge  myself, 
as  I  hope  for  eternal  salvation,  that  I  will  when- 
ever called  upon  by  the  voice  of  the  continental 
congress,  or  by  that  of  the  legislature  of  this  par- 
ticular colony  under  their  authority,  to  take  arms 
and  subject  myself  to  military  discipline  in  defence 
of  the  common  rights  and  liberties  of  America.  So 
help  me  God." 

MEMENTO  TO  THE  AMERICANS. 

From  the  Pemisylvania  Journal — March,  1776. 
"Remember  the  stamp  act,  by  which  immense 


riches  to  the  metropolis,  would  fall  to  the  ground.!  sums  were  t0  be  yearly  extorted  from  you. 


But  the  dignity,  of  Great  Britain  it  seems  is  at 
stake.  Would  you,  sir,  if  in  the  heat  of  passion 
you  had  struck  a  simple  drummer  of  your  regi- 
ment, and  afterwards  discovered  it  unjustly,  think 
it  any  forfeiture  of  your  dignity  to  acknowledge 
the  wrong?  No  (I  am  well  acquainted  with  your 
disposition)  you  would  ask  his  pardon,  at  the  head 
of  your  regiment. 

"I  shall  now  conclude  (if  you  will  excuse  the 
pedantry)  with  a  sentence  of  Latin:  "Justum  est 
helium,  quibus  necessarium;  et  pia  arma  quibus  nuUa 
nisi  in  armis,  relinquiter  spes."  I  most  sincerely 
wish  you  a  quick  and  prosperous  voyage;  and  that 
your  happiness  and  glory  may  be  equal  to  the  idea 
i  have  of  your  merits,  as  I  am,  with  the  greatest 
truth  and  affection,  your's 

C.  LEE." 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  the  oath  exacted 
by  general  Lee  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  on  his 
arrival  there — Dec.  1775. 

"I— here,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  as  I 
hope  for  ease,  honor,  and  comfort  in  this  world, 
and  happiness  in  the  world  to  come,  most  earnestly, 
devoutly  and  religiously  swear;  that  I  will  neither 
directly  or  indirectly  assist  the  wicked  instruments 
of  ministerial  tyranny  and  villainy,  commonly  called 
the  king's  troops  and  navy,  by  furnishing  them  with 
provisions  and  refreshments  of  any  kind,  unless 
authorised  by  the  continental  congress  or  legisla- 
ture at  present  established  in  this  particular  colony 
of  Rhode  Island:  I  do  also  swear  by  the  Tremendous 


Remember  the  declaratory  act,  by  which  a  pow- 
er was  assumed  of  binding  you,  in  all  cases  whatso- 
ever, without  your  consent. 

Remember  the  broken  promise  of  the  ministry,* 
never  again  to  attempt  a  tax  on  America. 

Remember  the  duty  act. 

Remember  the  massacre  at  Boston,  by  British 
soldiers. 

Remember  the  ruin  of  that  once  flourishing  city 
by  their  means. 

Remember  the  massacre  at  Lexington. 

Remember  the  burning  of  Charlestown. 

Remember  general  Gage's  infamous  breach  of 
faith  with  the  people  of  Boston. 

Remember  the  cannonading,  bombarding,  and 
burning  of  Falmouth. 

Remember  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  women 
and  children. 

Remember  the  cannonading  of  Stonington  and 
Bristol. 

Remember  the  burning  of  Jamestown,  Rhode 
Island. 

Remember  the  frequent  insults  of  Newport. 

Remember  the  broken  charters. 

Remember  the  cannonade  of  Hampton. 

Remember  the  act  for  screening  and  encourag- 
ing your  murderers. 

Remember  the  cannonade  of  New-York. 

Remember  the  altering  your  established  jury 
laws. 

Remember  the  hiring  foreign  troops  against  you. 

•In  lord  Hillsborough's  circular  letter. 
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Remember  the  rejecting  of  lord  Chatham's,  Mr. 
Hartley's  and  Mr.  Burk's  pluns  of  conciliation. 

Remember  the  treatment  of  Franklin  and  Tem- 
ple. 

Remember  the  rejecting  of  all  your  numerous 
humble  petitions. 

Remember  the  contempt  with  which  they  spoke 
of  you  in  both  houses. 

Remember  the  cowardly  endeavor  to  prevent 
foreign  nations  supplying  you  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  when  they  themselves  knew  they 
intended  coming  to  cut  your  throats. 

Remember  their  hiring  savages  to  murder  your 

farmers  with  their  families. 

Remember  the  bribing  negro  slaves  to  assassinate 
flieir  masters. 

Remember  the  burning  of  Norfolk.* 

Remember  their  obliging  you  to  pay  treble  du 
ties,  when  you  came  to  trade  with  the  countries 
you  helped  them  to  conquer.f 

Remember  their  depriving  you  of  all  share  in 
the  fisheries,  you  equally  with  theno  spent  your 
blood  and  treasure  to  acquire. 

Remember  their  old  restrictions  on  your  woollen 
manufactories,  your  hat-making,  your  iron  and  steel 
forges  and  furnaces- 

Remember  their  arbitrary  admiralty  courts. 

Remember  the  inhuman  treatment  of  the  brave 
colonel  Allen,  and  the  irons  he  was  sent  into  Eng- 
land. 

Remember  the  long,  habitual,  base  venality  of 
British  parliaments. 

Remember  the  corrupt,  p'utrified  state  of  that 
nation,  and  the  virtuous,  sound,  healthy  state  of 
your  own  young  constitution. 

Remember  the  tyranny  of  Mezentius,  who  bound 
living  men,  face  to  face,  with  dead  ones,  and  the 
effect  of  it* 

Remember  the  obstinacy  and  unforgiving  spirit 

of  the ,  evident  in  the  treatment  of  his  own 

b s. 

Remember  that  an  honorable  death  is  preferable 
to  an  ignominious  life;  and  never  forget  what  you 
owe  to  yourselves,  your  families,  and  your  posterity. 

*This  and  all  the  beforemeutioned,  were  open, 
defenceless  towns,  which,  by  the  laws  of  war,  should 
always  be  spared. 

fAct  of  parliament,  14  George  III.  laying  a  duty 
of  three  pence  per  gallon  on  all  spirits  imported 
into  Canada  from   Britain;  and  nine-pence,  if  from 


FflOM    THE    PENNSYLVANIA    JOURKAl. 

Enclosed  I  send  you  the  speech  of  an  honest,  sensible, 
and  spirited  farmer  of  this  comity,  addressed  to  an 
assembly  of  his  neighbours,  on  his  engaging  in  the 
continental  service. 

Mi  friends  and  countiiymen — I  have  observed 
that  some  of  you  are  a  little  surprised  that  I,  with 
so  many  inducements  as  I  have  to  remain  at  home, 
should  have  resolved  to  quit  my  family,  and  my 
farm  for  the  fa'igues  and  dangers  of  war.  I  meiii 
you  should  be  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  my  motives. 
I  am  an  American:  and  am  determined  to  be  free. 
I  was  born  free:  and  have  never  forfeited  my  birth- 
right; nor  will  I  ever,  like  the  infatuated  son  of 
Isaac,  sell  it  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  I  will  part 
with  my  life  sooner  than  my  liberty;  for  I  perfer 
an  honorable  death  to  the  miserable  and  despicable 
existence  of  a  slave. 


The who  would  rob  me  of  my  property, 

because  be  thinks  he  has  use  for  it,  and  is  able  to 
take  it  from  me,  would  as  soon,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, rob  me  of  my  life,  if  it  stood  in  his  way;  but  it 
is  God  Almighty  who  gave  me  my  life,  and  my  pro- 
perty, as  a  necessary  means  among  others  of  pre- 
serving and  enjoying  it;  and  it  is  he  only  that  hath 
an  absolute  and  unlimited  right  and  power  to  take 
either  or  both  away.  Being  the  Creator,  the  Sup- 
porter, the  perfect  ruler  and  judge  of  all  the  earth, 
he  only  can  do  no  wrong:  should  therefore  any 
creature  whatsoever,  or  number  of  them,  dare  to 
usurp  this  sole  prerogative  of  Heaven  over  me,  I 
could  neither  answer  it  to  my  Milker,  nor  my 
conscience,  nor  my  honor,  if  I  did  not  resist,  though 
it  were  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood.  It  is  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  those  blessings,  uncontrolled  by 
any  human  powers,  (except  so  far  as  the  voice  of 
the  society  in  general,  of  which  we  are  members, 
may  have,  resigned  a  part  for  the  preservation  of 
the  whole),  that  that  civil  liberty  substantially 
consisteth.  Let  no  one  therefore  wonder  if,  of  all 
earthly  benefits  my  Creator  hath  bestowed  on  me, 
I  do  most  esteem  my  liberty.  Anarchy,  indeed,  I 
deprecate,  but  tyranny  infinitely  more.  The  rea- 
son is  obvious;  the  former,  like  a  common  surfeit, 
occasioned  by  an  irregular  and  intemperate  indulg- 
ence of  the  bodily  appetites,  if  but  a  little  helped 
by  simple  medicine,  will  almost  always,  as  1  may 
say,  cure  itself:  whereas  the  latter,  like  a  devour- 
ing cancer,  the  longer  it  is  let  alone,  without  the 
application  of  violent  caustics,  the  faster  and  deeper 
it  will  root  itself  into  the  frame,  until  it  gnaws  out 
the  very  life  of  the  body.     Government  is  neither 


any  of  the  North  American  colonies 
{The  corruption  of  the  one  poisoned  the  other,  iof  these:  it  is  an  ordinance  of  Heaven  to  restrain 
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the  usurpations  of  wicked  men,  to  secure  us  the 
enjoyments  of  our  natural  rights,  and  to  promote 
the  highest  political  interests  and  happiness  of 
society.  The  claims  therefore  of  the  British  par- 
liament  of  a  power  to  bind  us  in  all  cases  whatso 
ever;  to  give  away  our  property,  in  what  measure 
and  for  what  purposes  they  please,  ami  to  dispose 
of  our  lives  as  they  think  prme",  when  we    have 


industriously,  and  obstinately  bent  on  our  destina- 
tion? in  short,  we  have  no  alternative  left  us  but 
to  fight  or  die;  if  there  be  any  medium,  it  is  slavery; 
and  ever  cursed  be  the  man  who  will  submit  to  it! 
[  will  not.  But  who  would  ever  have  imagined, 
that  a  people  who,  a  few  years  ago,  a  sisted»thrir 
brethren  of  Grent  Britain,  with  their  blood  ard 
treasure,  to  humble  the  power  of  France  and  Soain, 


no  voice  in  the.  legislation  nor  constitu'ionsd  power  land  who,  from  their  first  existence  as  a  people, 


allowed  us  to  check  their  most  violent  proceed- 
ings, are  not  of  the  nature  of  government,  but  in 
the  true  and  strict  sense  of  the  word  tyranny. 

Of  the  tendency  and  operation  of  this  diabolical 
system,  our  country  hath  already  had  too  deep  and 
affecting  experience  not  to  be  sensible  of  them;  and 
it  requires  not  the  spirit  of  supernatural  prophecy 
to  foretel  the  end  of  them,  should  they  not  be 
seasonably  controled;  controled,  did  I  s:»y?  blest 
be  the  spirit  of  American  liberty,  wisdom  and 
valor!  they  have  been  controled;  but,  my  friends, 
it  is  evident  we  can  never  have  safety,  liberty,  and 
peace,  until,  by  an  unremitiing  and  vigorous  ap- 
plication of  the  axe,  now  laid  to  the  root  of  the 
tree,  we  have  totally  overturned,  in  these  colonies, 
the  power  that  would  demolish  us.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  unwearied  art  and  assiduity  of  the 

these  twelve 
years  past,  to  fasten  on  us  the  shackles  of  slavery, 
let  me  only  remind  you  of  the  base  and  cruel  mea- 
sures to  subjugate  us,  since  we  have  been  ooliged 
to  take  up  arms  in  our  defence:  wh  it  stone  have 
they  left  unturned?  what  device  to  ruin  us,  though 
never  so  mean,  barbarous  and  bloody,  such  as  no 
heart,  but  that  of  a  devil  and  a  tyrant,  can  refrain 
shuddering  at,  have  they  not  pursued?  have  not 
several  of  the  powers  of  Europe  been  meanly 
courted  and  bribed  not  to  supply  us  with  means 
of  resistance?  hath  not  the  most  barbarous  nation 
in  it  been  applied  to,  to  assist  them  with  at  least 
20:000  savages  to  complete  their  intended  massacre? 
have  they  not  attempted  to  spirit  up  the  Indian 
savages  to  ravage  our  frontiers,  and  murder,  after 
their  inhuman  manner,  our  defenceless  wives  and 
children?  have  not  our  negro  slaves  been  enticed 
to  rebel  against  their  masters,  and.  arms  put  into 
their  hands  to  murder  them?  have  not  the  king  of 
England's  own  slaves,  the  Hanoverians,  been  em- 
ployed? and  were  not  the  poor  Canadians  made 
slaves,  that  they  might  be  made  fit  instruments, 
with  other  slaves  and  savages,  to  make  slaves  and 
more  wretched  beings  than  savages  of  us? 

Now,  what  kind  of  reconciliation  can  be  reasona- 
bly expected  with  a  so  basely,  so  cruelly,  so 


have,  by  their  trade  and  industry,  been  enriching 
and  exalting  them  above  all  the  nations  of  the 
world;  who,  I  say,  would  have  imag^ed  that  this 
very  people  should,  by  these  their  very  brethren, 
be  now  reduced  to  so  dreadful  an  alternative;  yet, 
hear,  O  Heavens,  and  give  ear,  O  Earth,  and  bear 
witne-s,  this  is  the  return  we  have  received  for  all 
our  love,  loyalty,  industry,  treasure  and  blood! 

Had  we  besrun  this  quarrel,  had  we  demanded 
some  new  privileges,  unknown  to  the  constitution, 
or  some  commercial  licences,  incompatible  with 
the  general  interest  of  the  empire,  had  we  presum- 
ed to  legislate  for  Great  Britain,  or  plotted  with 
the  Bourbon  family,  to  reinstate  the  exeerable  race 
of  the  Smarts,  and  fled  to  arms  unprovoked  to 
accomplish  these  designs,  there  would  then  be 
some  plausible  apology  for  the  severest  hostile 
treatment  we  have  received.  But  what  have  we 
done?  when  alitrmed,  ere  we  had  yet  rested  from 
the  toils  of  the  last  war,  by  new  unconstitutional 
demands  of  revenue,  we  asserted  our  rights  and 
petitioned  for  justice.  Was  this  a  crime?  as  un- 
constitutional statutes  of  different  forms  were  re- 
peatedly enacted,  we  repeated  our  petitions  for 
redress;  was  this  a  crime?  we  suffered  ourselves 
to  be  insulted  by  the  introduction  of  an  armed 
force  to  dragoon  us  into  obedience;  we  suffered 
them  to  take  possession  of  our  towns  and  fortifica- 
tions, still  waiting  with  decent  and  anxious  ex- 
pectation from  the  wonted  justice,  humanity,  and 
generosity  of  Britons:  was  this  a  crime?  disposed 
to  try  every  pacific  measure  which  might  probably 
procure  our  relief,  we  agreed  to  withhold  our  com- 
merce from  them,  in  hopes  that,  feeling  the  effects 
of  their  injustice,  they  might  see  how  ruinous  their 
proceedings  were  to  their  own  interests,  and  return 
in  time  to  wisdom  and  peace:  was  this  a  crime?  nor 
did  we  once  lift  the  sword  even  in  our  defence, 
until  provoked  to  it  by  a  wanton  commencement 
of  hostilities  on  their  par' :  what  then  have  we  done 
to  merit  such  cruel  proceeding??  my  friends,  I  am 
firmly  persuaded,  that  no  truth  will  appear  in  future 
history,  with  more  glaring  evidence,  than  that  the 
whole  mass  of  guilt  contracted  by  this  unnatural 
war  lieth  at  the  door  of  ;  and  so  that, 
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not  only  all  future  generations  of  men,  but  the 
Great  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  will  finally  condemn 
their  measures  as  a  scene  of  tyranny  and  murder.  I 
therefore  conceive  myself  as  having  taken  up  arms 
in  defence  of  innocence,  justice,  truth,  honesty, 
honor  ,«liberty,  property,  and  life;  and  in  opposition 
to  guilt,  injustice,  falsehood,  dishonesty,  ignominy,  |  List  of  the  forces  on  lake  Champlain—  October  1776. 


editor  of  that  work  thought  it  dangerous  to  publish. 
The  address  appears  to  have  been  delivered  in 
about  May,  1776  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark 
here,  that  the  declaration  of  independence  is  pub» 
lished  in  the  same  work,  with  many  such  blanks.] 


slavery,  poverty,  and  death;  not  that  I  have  any 
fondness  for  the  bloody  profession;  not  thatl  delight 
in  the  carnage  of  my  species;  or  sigh  for  an  occa 
sion  of  proving  my  courage:  Heaven  and  you  are 
my  witnesses,  that  my  voice  was  some  time,  per- 
haps too  long,  and  with  too  much  earnestness, 
against  any  military  preparations;  but  the  times 
are  altered;  'tis  a  dreadful  necessity  that  calls  me, 
and  calls  every  man  who  can  be  spared  from  his 
ether  occupations. 

I  will  not  however  fight  as  one  who  beateth  the 
air.  I  speak  plainly;  I  consider  this  year  as  the 
grand  and  final  period  of  British  administration  in 
this  American  world;  I  see  no  probability  of  their 
proffering  such  terms  as  we  can  accept  of  con- 
sistently with  our  safety,  honor,  and  peace;  nay, 
should  they  grant  all  that  our  public  councils  have 
heretofore  claimed,  we  should  still  be  in  a  most 
dangerous  situation,  liable  to  renewed  encroach- 
ments and  renewed  hostilities.  What  else  can  be 
supposed  from  such  a  situation,  and  from  the  views, 
temper,  and  prejudices  that  must,  and  will,  prevail 
in  the  British  court  and  parliament:  besides,  who 


HOYAX. 

Ship  Inflexible,  lieut.  Schank,  18  twelve  pound- 
ers. Schooner  Maria,  lieut.  Starke,  14  six  pound- 
ers. Schooner  Carleton,  lieutenant  nacres,  12  sixr 
pounders.  Radeau  Thunderer,  lieut.  Scott,  6  twen- 
ty-four, 6  twelve  pounders,  2  licwit/.ers.  Gondola 
Loyal  Convert,  lieut.  Longcroft,  7  nine  pounders. 
Twenty  gun-boats,  each  a  brass  field  piece,  some 
twenty-fours  to  nines,  some  with  howitzers.  Four 
long-boats,  with  each  a  carriage  gun,  serving  as 
armed  tenders.  Twenty-four  long  boats  with  pro- 
visions. 

CONTIJTENTAI,. 

Schooner  Royal  Savage,  8  six  pounders,  and  4 
four  pounders,  burnt  the  llih  of  October,  at  Vali- 
cour.  Schooner  Revenge,  4  six  pounders,  and  fours, 
escaped  to  Ticonderoga  the  13th  October.     Sloop 

,  10  four  pounders,  escaped  to  ditto  the  13th 

of  October.  Cutter  Lee,  1  nine  pounder  in  her 
bow,-  1  twelve  pounder  in  her  stern,  and  2  six  poun- 
ders in  her  sides;  abf»ndoned  the  13th  of  October, 
Galley  Congress,  2  eighteen  pounders  in  her  bow, 


2  twelve  pounders  in  her  stern,  and  6  six  pounders 
in  that  case  will  reimburse  our  losses;  or  how  shall  in  her  sides;  run  on  shore  and  burnt  the  13th  of 


our  public  debts  be  paid?  I  do  solemnly  declare, 
and  that  with  respect  to  the  best  reconciliation 
that  can  reasonably  be  expected,  with  so  corrupt, 
treacherous,  and  tyrannical  an  administration,  that 
if  I  thought  we  should  again  revert  to  a  dependence 
on  Britain,  1  should,  from  this  day.  lay  down  my 
jword,  and  weep  that  I  was  born  in  America.  But 
far  other  prospects  are  before  us:  glory,  empire, 
liberty  and  peace,  are,  I  am  persuaded,  unless  we 
are  lost  to  ourselves,  very  near  at  hand.  And,  on 
every  consideration  of  the  present  state  and  pro- 
gress of  our  public  affairs,  compared  with  the  spirit 
of  Britain,  and  the  spirit,  the  interest,  and  the 
internal  advantages  of  America,  methinks,  I  hear 
a  voice,  as  if  an  angel  from  Heaven  should  proclaim, 
•'come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate 
from  them.    Come  out  of  her  my  people,  that  ye 


October.  Galley  Washington,  1  eight  and  1  twelve 
pounder  in  her  bow,  2  nine  pounders  in  her  stern, 
and  6  six  pounders  in  her  sides;  taken  the  13th  of 
October.  Galley  Trumbull,  like  the  Washington, 
escaped  to  Ticonderoga  the  13th  October.  Eight 
Gondolas,  carrying  1  eight  pounder  in  the  bow, 
and  2  nine  pounders  in  the  sides;  some  of  of  these 
had  4  guns  in  their  sides— one  taken  the  12th,  one 
sunk  the  11th.  four  burnt  the  13th;  one  escaped, 
and  one  missing.  Schooner  — — — ,  taken  from 
major  Skeene,  was  gone  for  provisions.  Galley 
Gates,  expected  to  join  them  in  a  few  days. 


A  list  of  the  seamen  detached  from  the  king's  ships 
and  vessels  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  to  serve  on 
lake  Champlain. 

Isis,  100  seamen;  Blonde,  70;  Triton,  60;  Gar- 
be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  ye  receive  not  of  j  ,and>  3°i  Canceaux,  40;  Magdalen,  Brunswick,  Gas- 
her  plagues."  Pee  ^  seamen  each;  Treasury,  and  armed  brigs, 

90  men  6ftcti. 
03[The  preceding  is  coped  from  Almon's  Re-i  -, 

membrancer;  we  do  not  presume  to  supply  the       Province  armed  vessels — Fell,  30,  lately  wreck- 
blanks.     Words  were  vised— no  doubf,  which  the,  ed;  Charlotte,  9;  volunteei-6  from  no  ship,  9;  ditto 
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From  the  transports,  214.     Total,  670;  exclusive  of 
8  officers,  and  19  petty  officers. 

SCARCITY  OF  SALT. 

In  convention  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  Satur- 
day, August  24,  1776. 
Whereas,  it  appears  to  this  convention,  upon  due 
enquiry  and  information  of  the  circumstances,  that 
the  salt  now  in  this  city,  has  been  imported  at  low 
prices,  and  under  moderate  insurance.  And  where- 
as, divers  persons,  in  contempt  of  the  just  and 
Wholesome  regulations  of  the  committee,  &c.  of 
Philadelphia,  under  directions  of  congress,  have 
continued  to  dispose  of  their  salt  at  most  exorbi- 
tant prices,  to  the  great  grievance  and  distress  of 
their  fellow  subjects  of  this  state:  it  is  therefore 
i-esolved,  That  the  said  regulations  be  hereby  con- 
firmed, and  ill  persons  whatever,  are  hereby  strict- 


by.  ineffectual  complaints  and  petitions  for  redress. 
He  enumerated  the  multitude  of  addresses  from 
every  part  of  Scotland  for  the  blood  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. He  stated  the  general  zeal  and  alacrity 
of  that  people  in  and  out  of  parliament,  and  in 
Great  Britain  and  America,  for  the  destruction  and 
subjugation  of  the  colonies.  He  reminded  them 
of  the  treachery  and  uncontrolable  enmity  of  the 
Scotch  against  them,  recently  experienced  in  the 
provinces  of  New  York,  Virginia,  and  the  Caroli- 
nas;  where,  in  direct  violation  of  every  principle 
of  gratitude,  and  of  their  faith  expressly  pledged, 
they  had  joined  the  enemy,  and  openly  attempted, 
by  taking  up  arms,  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  those 
who  had  generously  guaranteed  theirs. 

To  this,  a  southern  delegate  replied,  after  some 
general  observations,  nearly  in  the  following  words: 


\y  enjoined  to  pay  due  obedience  thereto.  And  It  u  impossible)  sir>  not  tQ  ftd  the  justice  of  the 
the  said  committees  are  authorized  and  direct-  honorafale  mover>s  zeal  and  resentment.  The  facts 
ed  to  seize,  and  take  into  their  possession,  the 


salt  belonging  to  such  persons  as  have  refused,  or 
shall  refuse,  conformity  to  the  regulations  so  es- 
tablished: or  shall  altogether  withhold,  or  refuse 
to  sell  their  salt  during  the  continuance  of  such 
regulations,  allowing  to  the  said  persons,  upon  the 
sale  thereof,  the  fixed  and  settled  prices,  first  de- 
ducting the  expenses  incurred  upon  the  sale. 

And  whereas,  it  is  but  reasonable  that  every  part 
of  this  extensive  state  should  be  accommodated,  as 
nearly  as  may  be,  with  their  proportion  of  this  ar- 
ticle, so  justly  esteemed  a  necessary  of  life: 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  committee  of  Philadel- 
phia are  hereby  farther  directed  to  distribute  the 
salt,  that  may,  as  aforesaid,  come  into  their  pos- 
session, in  equal  quantities  in  the  several  counties, 
having  regard  to  the  reputed  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants contained  in  the  said  counties. 
Extract  from  the  minutes, 

JOHN  MORRIS,  Jun.  Sec. 

Fragment  of  a  speech  in  the  general  congress  of  Ame- 
rica— 1776.  [J\"ame  of  the  speaker  unknown."] 
Upon  a  motion  to  resolve,  'That  all  Scotch  pri- 
soners be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity,  as  the 
rancorous  abettors  of  this  inhuman  war,  which  has 
originated  in  Scotch  principles,  and  from  Scotch 


upon  which  they  are  founded,  unhappily  for  hu- 
manity, are  not  to  be  denied.  I  myself  stand  here 
as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  colony,  which 
has  experienced  every  effort  of  Scotch  violence, 
perfidy,  and  ingratitude.  They  petitioned  to  be 
protected  in  a  neutrality  during  these  unhappy 
commotions.  They  pledged  their  faith,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  they  would  not  aid  or  inform 
those  who  might  appear  in  arms  against  us.  Upon 
these  terms,  neutrality  was  indulged;  protection 
was  given  them.  They  enjoyed  it  till  our  enemies 
appeared,  and  instantly  took  up  arms  for  our  de- 
struction. That  Providence,  in  whom  the  justice 
of  our  cause  inspires  confidence,  enabled  us  to  de- 
feat their  purposes.  They  remained,  in  conse- 
quence, at  our  mercy;  yet  we  exercised  no  greater 
act  of  severity,  than  that  which  was  unavoidable 
—the  obliging  them  to  quit  a  coleny,  to  which  it 
was  plain  they  were  irreclaimably  hostile. 

.  In  the  other  colonies,  they  have  manifested  a  si- 
milarly unprincipled  enmity  and  rancour  against 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  a  people,  who,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  have  been  profitable  to  them,  and  t* 
their  conntry.  As  they  have  thus  distinguished 
themselves  for  ingratitude  and  hostility  to  us,  they 
seem  to  merit  a  severity  of  treatment  as  distin- 
guished. 


councils:' 

But,  sir,  let  us  remember,  that  we  are  engaged 
The  mover  of  this  resolution  prefaced  and  en- tin  a  general  war.  Not  in  a  war  with  Scotland, 
forced  ii  by  a  review  of  public  transactions,  both  but  with  Great  Britain.  To  general  objects,  gene- 
respecting  England  and  America,  since  the  com-  ral  rules  are  applicable.  Such  a  selection  for  se- 
mencement  of  the  present  reign.  He  shewed  they  |  verity,  would  savor  more  of  the  vengeance  of  in- 
k-ad been  a  series  of  violent  grievances,  followed]  dividual*,  than  of  public  justice.    We  are  contend- 
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ing  in  the  noblest  cause  that  can  enlarge  and  exalt 
the  human  heart.  Let  the  magnanimity  of  our 
conduct  be  proportioned  to  the  nobleness  of  our 
pursuits.  We  are  now  forming  a  national  charac- 
ter Spite  of  the  misrepresentations  of  our  ene 
mies,  the  truth  will  at  length  prevail.  Like  the 
glorious  sun,  it  will  be  more  splendid  from  the 
cloud  that  has  obscured  it.  Let  us  then  take  care, 
that,  when  it  does  come  forth,  it  may  be  the  won- 
der of  nations.  Let  us  mould  it;  not  on  the  de- 
merits of  our  enemies,  but  on  our  own  dignity. — 
Let  generosity,  justice,  and  humanity,  be  the  illus- 
trious characteristics  of  the  states  of  America. 

He  ended  with  these  lines  from  Cxsar's  speech, 
in  Sallust: 

Item  bellis  punicis  omnibus,  cum  s?epe  Cartha- 
giniensis  et  in  pace,  et  per  inducias,  multa  nefaria 
facinora  fecissent,  nunquam  majores  nostri,  per 
occasionem  talia  fecere;  magis  quid  se  dignum 
foret,quamquid  in  iliis  jure  fieri  posset,  quxrebant. 
Hoc  idem  providtndum  est,  patres  conscripti,  ne 
plus  valeat  apud  vos,  Publki  Leutuli  et  cxierorum 
scelus,  quam  vestra  dignitas;  neu  magis  irx  quam 
famx  consulates. 

The  motion  was  immediately  rejected. 

INSURANCE. 

London,  Nov.  1776.— The  great  number  of  cap- 
tures, raised  the  insurance  on  vessels  homeward 
bound,  from  the  West  Indies,  to  twenty-three  per 
cent.  The  losses  upon  the  West  India  trade,  a- 
mount,  at  this  time,  to  sixty-six  per  cent,  viz  j 

Insurance,  '-  2j 

Fall  in  price  of  rum  and  sugars,  owing  to^ 
the  North  American  demand  being  cut  £.11 


otF. 
One  fourth  of  the  ships  taken, 
Delays  to  market, 
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JVew  London, (  Con. J  .Zng.23,  1776.— By  means 
of  the  great  number  of  prizes  carried  into  the  dif 
fcrent  ports  of  this  continent,  Jamaica  rum  is  sol  i 
at  4s.  4d.  per  gallon,  by  the  hogshead;  and  sugar 
at  five  dollars  per  hundred  weight,  in  Boston. 

Boston,  Nov.  14,  1776. 

To  the  Independent  Sons  in  .Massachusetts  state. 

"Our  bless'd  forefathers,"  is  the  grateful  sound, 
From  age  to  age,  the  world  will  echo  round! 
And  every  future  tongue  that  speaks  your  name, 
Will  brighten  the  hours  with  your  growing  fame. 

Our  losses  this  year  are  small,  w  en  compared 
with  the  advantages  we  have  gained,  an  1  it  would 
be  extreme  folly,  even  in  the  weakest  American, 


to  suppose  our  cause  did  not  continue  to  rise.— 
The  complete  triumph  of  liberty,  undoubtedly 
draws  nearer  every  hour.  When  we  review  the 
state  of  America,  and  that  of  our  enemy,  we  behold 
eminent  and  growing  advantages  on  the  part  of  our 
country.  The  valor  and  discipline  of  our  troops 
are  constantly  improving,  as  every  late  action  with 
the  enemy  testifies;  this  circumstance,  considered 
with  that  of  our  superior  numbers,  affords  a  bright 
prospect  of  success.  It  was  always  supposed,  that 
the  enemy  would  have  the  greatest  advantage  ira 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, (with  gratitude  to  Heaven)  that  they  have 
done  much  less,  and  our  success  has  been  much 
greater,  than  might  have  been  expected.  At  this 
period,  we  have  so  many  experienced  men  of  tried 
valor,  sucb  magazines  of  warlike  stores,  such  a 
military  system  formed,  such  a  disciplined  militia, 
(as  no  other  nation  can  produce),  and  such  an  union 
and  fervor  of  spirit  in  support  of  the  righteous 
cause  of  our  country,  as  must  damp  the  malevolent 
spirit  of  our  enemies,  and  give  vigor  to  every  vir- 
tuous mind.  When  we  survey  our  naval  depart- 
ment, such  are  our  preparations,  such  our  amazing 
progress  in  fitting  out  armed  vessels,  and  so  won- 
derful our  success  in  taking  the  ships,  the  persona, 
and  the  riches  of  the  enemy,  that  even  our  antago- 
nists are  almost  ready  to  exclaim,  "God  is  on  that 
side!" 

Another  happy  circumstance  in  our  favor,  is  the 
fruitful  season  and  plentiful  harvest  with  which 
Heaven  hath  blessed  our  country.  In  truth,  so  nu- 
merous are  the  favors  of  Providence,  and  so  encou- 
raging our  prospect  of  success,  that  we  have  much 
greater  cav.se  for  thanksgiving  than  for  petitioning; 
and  it  is  unman  y,  unchristian,  and  unworthy  of 
any  fr^e  mi  d,  <o  discover  the  least  degree  of  timi- 
dity. Our  difficulties  and  sufferings,  in  supporting 
the  great  cause  of  liberty,  have  been  little,  if  com- 
pared with  wh.ft  other  nations  have  suffered  in  de- 
fence of  their  freedom.  The  Switzers  fought  sixty 
battles  in  defending  their  liberties,  and  finally, 
drove  all  the  murdering  tyrants  out  of  their  coun- 
try, set  up  independent  states,  and  have  flourished 
in  freedom  to  'his  day,  in  spite  of  all  the  tyrants  in 
Europe.  They  are  a  striking  proof  of  the  superior 
virtue  and  strength  of  a  free  people,  for  their  whole 
country  is  not  larger  than  the  Massachusetts  state, 
not  half  so  fruitful,  nor  any  ways  comparable  for 
happiness  of  situation,  a  d  commercial  advantages. 
What  then  may  not  the  United  States  of  America 
accomplish?  We  may  rationally  suppose,  upon  a 
survey  of  the  present  state  of  all  nations,  that  these 
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TJnited  States  will  make  swifter  progress  in  arts 
and  arms,  and  in  all  that  adorns  and  dignifies  hu 
man  society,  than  any  people  or  nation  ever  yet 
have  done. 


BXPEMSE  OF    TUE  AMERICAS  CONTINENTAL  ARMY. 
STAIT — [STERLISG  MOSEY.] 

per  diem. 
1.    s.    d. 


Commander  in  chief,  general  \ 

■  )    5 


The  tyrants  of  Britain,  and  the  abject  slaves 
whom  they  can  hire,  are  all  the  enemies  we  have 
to  encounter;   the  rest  of  the  world  will  be  our 
friends.     As  we  wish  to  injure  no  people,  other 
nations  will  naturally  be  our  friends,  some  from 
interest,  and  others,  whose  interest  is  no  ways  con- 
cerned, from  motives    of  humanity.     As  America 
is  so  very  extensive,  capable  of  supporting  so  ma- 
ny millions  of  inhabitants,   more  than  she  has  at 
present;  and  as  the  virtuous  part  of  mankind  love 
freedom,  they  will  transplant  themselves  from  the 
slavish  dominions  of  Europe,  to  this  land  of  liber- 
ty,  whereby  the  industry,  the  virtue,  and  the  wis- 
dom  of  the   world  will  centre  in  these  free   and 
independent  states.     Such  being  our  field  of  hope, 
such  our  prospect  of  happiness,  not  only  for  our- 
selves, but  for  millions  of  others,  by  what  name] 
shall  we  call  that  folly  which  would  abate  your  ar- 
dor, and  discourage  your  efforts,  to  maintain  the 
entire  independence  of  America? 

The  folio-wing  -was  thought  to   be  a  pretty  accurate 
slate  of  the  provincial  forces  in  Mat/,  1776. 
In  Canada,  9000  continental  troops;  commanded 
by  major  general  Sullivan,  and  brigadiers  Arnold 
and  Wo-'dkle.  The  generals  Schuyler  and  Woosterj 
are  at  Albany,  with  a  body  of  militia,  number  not! 
exactly  known. 

At  New  York,  12,000  continental,  troops  11,000 
militia,  and  the  Jersey  brigade  consisting  of  3300 
commanded  by  general  Washington,  major  gene 
rals  Putnam,  and  Gates,  and  brigadiers  Heath, 
Green,  lord  Sterling,  Waterbury,  and  Mercer. 

In  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  a  Hying  campof  10,000 
men,  commanded  by  brigadiers  Mifflin,  Ueau,  and 

Johnson. 

In  Virginia,  8000  continental  troops.  In  North 
Carolina  4000  ditto.  South  Carolina  1000  ditto. 
Commanded  by  major  general  Lee,  brigadiers 
Armstrong,  Howe,  Moore,  and  Lewis. 

At  Boston,  2000  continental  troops,  commanded 
by  major  general  Ward,  and  brigadier  general 
Spencer. 

By  this  account  there  were  36,000  continental 
troops,  and  24,300  militia,  ready  fcr,  and  in  the 
field;  but  there  are  20,000  more  of  the  militia,  the 
stations  of  which  are  not  exactly  known.  In  all 
above  80,000  men. 


Washington,  (for  table  J      $    2      0    0 
4  Aids  de-camp,  4s.  6d.  each     18    0 


1  Adj'"ant  gen  ral,  18 

1  Quarter  master  general,         12 
1  Assistant  quarter  master 

general,  4 

1  Puy  master  general,  13 

6  Majors  nr'gade,  4s  6d.  7 

Secretary  to  commander 

in  chief 
Directors  of  hospitals, 

4  Surgeons.  6s.  1 

1  Apothecary, 

2  Mates,  and  1  clerk,  33. 

1  Commissary  general, 

2  Major  generals  under 

commander   in  chief, 
24s   9d. 

4  Aid-de  camps,  4s.  6d. 

6  Brigadier  generals,  18s. 
9d. 

1  Engineer, 

4  Sub-engineers,  4s.  6d 

4  Major  generals,  com- 
manding   separate 
armies,  49s.  6d. 

8  aid-de-camps,  4s.  6d. 

8  Majors  brigade,  4s.  6d. 

4  Secretaries,  4s.  9d. 

4  Deputy  adjutant  gene- 
rals, 9s.  4  l£.  1 

4  Drpu.y  quarter  master 

generals,  6s.  1 

4  Deputy  commissary  ge- 
nerals, 6s.  1 

8  Sub-engineers,  4s.  6d.        1 

9  Brigadier  generals,  18s. 

9d.*  8  8  5 


9 

18 

4 

6 

9 

12 


2  9 
18 

5  12 

9 

18 


9  18 

1  16 

1  16 

19 


17 

4 

4 
16 


8  0  6 


60    HT.GIMENTS. 

60  Colonels,  13s.  6d.  40  10 

60  Lieutenant  colonels,  9s.    27 
60  M  jors,  6s.  18 

540  C  ptains,  4s.  6d.  121   10 

10S0  Lieutenants,  3s.  162 

540  Ensigns,  2s.  54 

2160  Serjeants,  Is.  3d.  135 

2160  Corporals,  Is.  Id.  117 

540  Drums,  Is.  Id.  and  540 

fifes,  Is.  Id.  58  10 

30600  Privates,  Is.  1530 

(Chaplains,  surgeons, — 

and  surgeon's  mates, 
not  included) 


41  17  O 


•63     10 


2313 

8  6 

riTIWO  CAMP 

14  Colonels,  13s.  6d. 

14  Lieutenant  colonels,  9s. 

14  Majors,  6s. 
128  Captains,  4s.  6d. 
256  Lieutenants,  3s. 

9 

6 

4 

28 

38 

9 
6 
4 
16 
8 

87 

3  0 

Carried  over. 

2400 

11  7 

♦including  Thompson,  who  is  pfisonei 
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Brought  over 
128  Ensigns,  2s.  12  16 

512  Seijeants,  Is.  3d.  32 

512  Corporals,  Is.  Id.  27  14 

256  Drums  and  fifes,  Is.  Id.    13     7 
8692  Privates,  Is  434  12 


JERSEY    BH1GADE. 

5  Colonels,  13s.  6d.                3  7 

5  Lieutenant  colonels,  9s.     2  5 

5  Majors,  6s.                            1  10 

42  Captains,  4s,  6d.                  9  9 

84  Lieutenants,  3s.                 12  12 

42  Ensigns,  2s.                          4  4 

168  Serjeants,  Is.  3d.              10  10 

168  Corporals,  Is.  Id.                9  2 

84  Drums  and  fifes,  Is.  Id.      4  11 

2856  Privates,  Is.                     142  16 

hjilitia  (in  pay.) 

44  Colonels,  13s.  6d.              29  14 

44  Lieutenant  colonels,  9s.    19  16 


per  diem.  of  the  minute-men   were  made,  and  ihey   were 

24C0  11  6  i  140,000.     [Aimoii's. 


520  10  0 


200     6  6 


44  M..jors,  6s. 

13 

4 

40U  Captains,  4s.  6d. 

90 

800  Lieutenan'.s,  3s. 

120 

400  Ensigns,  2s. 

40 

1600  Serjeants,  Is.  3d. 

100 

160U  Corporals,  Is.  Id. 

86 

13 

4 

800  Drums  and  files,  Is 

Id 

43 

6 

8 

7000  Privates  Is. 

1350 

-  1892  14 
5014  12 

DAILY  ALLOWANCE  OP  PROVISIONS. 

1  lb.  fresh-beef,  or  1  lb.  salt- 
fish;  J  lb.  pork,  or  20  oz.  salt, 
beet;  1  lb.  bread,  flour,  1  pint 
milk,  1  quart  cider  or  spruce 
beer,  per  (hem  each — 3  lb.  can- 
dies,  8  lb.  hard  soap,  per  week 
for  100  men — 3  pints  pease,  1 
pint  Indian  meal,  6  oz.  butter, 
per  man  a  week.  This  is  about 
lOd.   sterling  ration   per  day. 

Rations,  on  an  average  3  per 
day,  fur  general  and  other 
officers,  4898  at  2s.  6d.  612     5    0 

Non-commissioned  officers, 
and  privates,  80,248,  at  lOd.  3343  13    4 

3955  18  4 


A  PROCLAMATION. 

By  his  excellency  general  Washington,  general  and 
commander  in  chif  of  the  army  of  the  United  States 
of Worth  Jlmerica. 

Whereas  a  bombardmer.t  and  attack  upon  the 
city  of  New  York  by  our  cruel  and  inveterate  ene- 
my may  be  hourly  expectedr  and  as  there  are  great 
numbers  of  women,  children,  and  infirm  persons 
yet  remaining  in  the  city,  whose  continuance  will 
rather  be  prejudicial  than  advantageous  to  the  ar- 
my, and  their  persons  exposed  to  great  danger  and 
hazard:  I  do  therefore  recommend  it  to  all  per- 
sons, as  they  value  their  own  safety  and  preserva- 
tion, to  remove  with  ail  expedition  out  of  the  said 
town  at  this  critical  period — trusting  that  with  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  upon  the  American  arms  they 
may  soon  return  to  it  in  perfect  security.  And  I 
do  enjoin  and  require  all  the  officers  and  soldiers 
in  the  army  under  my  command,  to  forward  and 
assist  all  such  persons  in  their  compliance  with 
this  recommendation. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  headquarters,   New 
York,  August  17,  1776. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTGN. 

In  convention  of  the  representatives  of  the  state  of 
JVeiu  York,  held  at  Harlem,  Aug.  17,  1776. 
Resolved,  That  the  women  and  children,  and 
infirm  persons  in  the  city  of  New  York,  be  imme- 
diately removed  from  the  said  city,  agreeable  to 
general  Washington's  request  of  this  house,  in  his 

letter  of  this  date. 

ROBERT  BENSON,  Sec. 


8970  10  4 


410     8 


93S0  18  4 


Clothing  for  continental  ar- 
my, flying  camp,  and  Jersey 

brigade,  49,248,  2d.  per  day. 

Daily  expenses. 
Nothing   of  the  navy    con- 
tingencies, or  army  extraordi- 
-naiies,  are  included. 


These  accounts  of  the  American  armies  were 
taken  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  1776.  But 
when  the  congress  were  informed,  that  foreigners 
had  been  hired,  and  that  general  Howe  intended 
coming  to  New  York  (from  Halifax)  they  ordered 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

IK  PROVINCIAL  CONGRESS. 

Watertown,  April  26,  1775- 

TO    THE   INHABITANTS    OF    GUEAT    BRITAIN. 

Friends  and  fellow  subjects, 

Hostilities  are  at  length  commenced  in  this  colo- 
ny, by  the  troops  tinder  command  of  general  Gage; 
and  it  being  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  an 
early,  true,  and  authentic  account  of  this  inhuman 
proceeding  should  be  known  to  you,  the  congress 
of  this  colony  have  transmitted  the  same;  and  for 
want  of  a  session  of  the  hon.  continental  congress, 
think  it  proper  to  address  you  on  this  alarming  oc- 
casion. 

By   the   clearest    depositions,    relative  to  this 


the  number  of  the  continental  troops  to  be  increas-j  transaction,  it  will  appear,  that,  on  the  night  pre- 
ed,  to  seventy  thousand.    At  the  same  time,  retnrnsi eeding  the  19th  of  April,  instant,  a  body  of  the 
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king's  troops,  under  command  of  colonel  Smith, 
were  secretly  landed  at  Cambridge,  with  an  ap- 
parent  design  to  take  or  destroy  the  military  and 
other  stores,  provided  for  the  defence  of  this  co- 
lony, and  deposited  at  Concord;  that  some  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colony,  on  the  night  aforesaid,  whilst 
travelling  peaceably  on  the  road  between  Boston 
and  Concord,  were  seized  and  greatly  abused  by 
armed  men,  who  appeared  to  be  officers  of  gene 
ral  Gage's  army;   that  the  town  of  Lexington,  by 
these  means,  was  alarmed,  and  a  company  of  the 
inhabitants  mustered  on  the  occasion;*  that  the  re 
gular  troops,  on  their  way  to  Concord,  marched  in. 
to  the  said  town  of  Lexington,  and  the  said  com- 
pany, on  their  approach,  began  to  disperse;   that 
notwithstanding  this,  the  regulars  rushed  on  with 
great  violence,  and  first  began  hostilities,  by  firing 
on   the  said  Lexington   company,  whereby,  they 
killed  eight,  and  wounded  several  others;  that  the 
regulars  continued  their  fire  until  those  of  the  said 
company,  who  were  neither  killed  nor  wounded, 
had  made  their  escape;  that  colonel  Smith,  with 
the  detachment,  then  marched  to  Concord,  where 
a  number  of  provincials  were  again  fired  on  by  the 
troops,  two  of  them  killed  and  several  wounded, 
before  any  of  the  provincials  fired  on  them;  and 
that  these  hostile  measures  of  the  troops  produced 
an  engagement  that  lasted  through   the   day,  in 
which  many  of  the  provincials,  and  more  of  the  re- 
gular troops,  were  killed  and  wounded. 

To  give  a  particular  account  of  the  ravages  of 
the  troops,  as  they  retreated  from  Concord  to 
Charles  Town,  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
practicable; let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  houses  on  the  road  were  plundered,  and 
rendered  unfit  for  use;  several  were  burnt;  women 
in  child-bed  were  driven  by  the  soldiery  naked  into 
the  streets;  old  men,  peaceably  in  their  houses, 
were  shot  dead,  and  such  scenes  exhibited,  as 
would  disgrace  the  annals  of  the  most  uncivilized 
nations. 

These,  brethren,  are  marks  of  ministerial  ven- 
geance against  this  colony,  for  refusing,  with  her 
sister  colonies,  a  submission  to  slavery;  but  they 
have  not  yet  detached  us  from  our  royal  sovereign; 
we  profess  to  be  his  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects;  and 
so  hardly  dealt  with  as  we  have  been,  are  still  rea 
dy,  with  our  lives  and  fortunes,  to  defend  his  per- 
son, family,  crown  and  dignity;  nevertheless,  to 
the  persecution  and  tyranny  of  his  cruel  ministry, 
we  will  not  tamely  submit;  appealing  to  Heaven 


f  >t  the  justice  of  our  cause,  "we  determine  to  die, 
or  be  free." 

We  cannot  think  that  the  honor,  wisdom,  and 
valor  of  Britons,  will  suffer  them  to  be  longer  in- 
active spectators  of  measures,  in  which  they  them- 
selves are  so  deeply  interested;  measures  pursued 
in  opposition  to  the  solemn  protests  of  many  noble 
lords,  and  expressed  sense  of  conspicuous  com- 
mons, whose  knowledge  and  virtue  have  long  cha- 
racterized them  as  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
nation;  measures,  executing  contrary  to  the  inter- 
est, petitions,  and  resolves  of  many  large,  respect- 
able counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain; measures  highly  incompatible  with  justice, 
but  still  pursued  with  a  specious  pretence  of  eas- 
ing the  nation  of  its  burthens;  measures  which,  if 
successful,  must  end  in  the  ruin  and  slavery  of  Bri- 
tain, as  well  as  the  persecuted  American  colonies. 

We  sincerely  hope,  that  the  Great  Sovereign  of 
the  Universe,  who  hath  so  often  appeared  for  the 
English  nation,  will  support  you  in  every  rational 
and  manly  exertion  with  these  colonies,  for  saving 
it  from  ruin,  and  that,  in  a  constitutional  connec- 
tion with  our  mother  country,  we  shall  soon  be  al- 
together a  free  and  happy  people. 

Signed  by  order, 

JOS.  WARREN,  president. 


IN  PROVINCIAL  CONGRESS. 

Watertoion,  May  5,  1775. 
Whereas,  his  excellency,  general  Gage,  since  his 
arrival  in  this  colony,  hath  conducted,  as  an  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  an  arbitrary  ministry,  to  en- 
slave this  people;  and  a  detachment  of  the  troops 
under  his  command,  has  of  late  been,  by  him,  or- 
dered to  the  town  of  Concord,  to  distroy  the  pub- 
lic stores,  deposited  in  that  place  for  the  use  of 
the  colony:  And  whereas,  by  this  clandestine  and 
perfidous  measure,  a  number  of  respectable  inha- 
bitants of  tlds  colony,  without  any  provocation  giv- 
en by  them,  have  been  illegally,  wantonly,  and  in« 
humanly  slaughtered  by  his  troops: 

Therefore,  resolved,  that  the  said  general  Gage 
hath,  by  these  and  many  other  means,  utterly  dis- 
qualified himself  to  serve  this  colony  as  a  governor, 
and  in  every  other  capacity;  and  that  no  obedience 
ought,  in  future,  to  be  paid  by  the  several  towns 
and  districts  in  this  colony,  to  his  writs,  for  calling 
an  assembly,  or  to  his  proclamations,  or  any  other 
of  his  acts  or  doings;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 


he  ought  to  be  considered  and  guarded  against,  as 

Ian  unnatural  and  inveterate  enemy  to  the  country-. 
JOSEPH  WARREN,  president  P.  T» 
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IVatertown,  Nov.  20. 

A  PROCLAMATION  FOR  A  PUBLIC  THAHK3GIYIHG. 

Although,  in  consequence  of  the  unnatural,  cru- 
el, and  barbarous  measures,  adopted  and  pursued 
by  the  British  administration,  great  and  distressing 
calamities  are  brought  upon  our  distressed  coun- 
try, and  in  this  colony  in  particular;  we  feel  the 
dreadful  effects  of  a  civil  war,  by  which,  America 
is  stained  with  the  blood  of  her  valiant  sons,  who 
have  bravely  fallen  in  the  laudable  defence  of  our 
rights  and  privileges;  our  capital,  once  the  seat  oj 
justice,  opulence  and  virtue,  is  unjustly  wrested 
from  its  proper  owners,  who  are  obliged  to  flee 
from  the  iron  hand  of  tyranny,  or  held  in  the 
unrelenting  arms  of  oppression;  our  seaports  great- 
ly distressed,  and  towns  burnt  by  the  foes  who 
have  acted  the  part  of  barbarous  incendiaries.— 
And,  although  the  wise  and  Holy  Governor  of  the 
worldhas,  in  his  righteous  Providence,  sent  droughts 
into  this  colony,  and  wasting  sickness  into  many 
of  our  towns,  yet  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to 
adore  and  praise  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events, 
who  deals  infinitely  better  with  us  than  we  deserve; 
and  amidst  all  his  judgments,  hath  remembered 
mercy,  by  causing  the  voice  of  health  again  to  be 
heard  amongst  us;  instead  of  famine,  affording  to 
an  ungrateful  people  a  competency  of  the  neces- 
saries  and  comforts  of  life;  in  remarkably  preserv- 
ing and  protecting  our  troops,  when  in  apparent 
danger,  while  our  enemies,  with  all  their  boasted 
skill  and  strength,  have  met  with  loss,  disappoint- 
vient,  and  defeat,— and,  in  the  course  of  his  good 
Providence,  the  Father  of  all  Mercies,  hath  be- 
stowed upon  us  many  other  favors,  which  call  for 
our  grateful  acknowledgments: 


Therefore— We  have  thought  fit,  with  the  advice 
of  the  council  and  house  of  representatives,  to  ap- 
point Thursday,  the  23d  of  November,  instant,  to  be 
observed  as  a  day  of  public  thatiksgiving,  through- 
out this  colony;  hereby  calling  upon  ministers 
and  people,  to  meet  for  religious  worship  on  the 
said  day,  and  devoutly  to  offer  up  their  unfeigned 
praises  to  Almighty  God,  the  source  and  benevo-j 
lent  bestower  of  all  good,  for  his  affording  the  ne-j 
cessary  means  of  subsistence,  though  our  com- 
rnerce  has  been  prevented,  and  the  supplies  from 
the  fishery  denied  us;— that  such  a  measure  of 
health  is  enjoyed  among  us;  that  the  lives  of-  our 
officers  and  soldiers  have  been  so  remarkably  pre- 
served, while  our  enemies  have  fallen  before  them; 
that  the  vigorous  efforts,  which  have  been  used  to 
excite  the   savage  vengeance  of  the  wilderness, 


destruction  might  come  upon  our  frontiers,  have 
been  almost  miraculously  defeated;  that  our  un- 
natural enemies,  instead  of  ravaging  the  country 
with  uncontroled  sway,  are  confined  within  such 
narrow  limits,  to  their  own  mortification  and  dis- 
tress, environed  by  an  .American  army,  brave  and 
determined; — that  such  a  band  of  union,  founded 
upon  the  best  principles,  unites  the  American  co- 
lonies,— that  our  rights  and  privileges,  both  civil 
and  religious,  are  so  far  preserved  to  us,  notwith- 
standing all  the  attempts  of  our  barbarous  enemies 
to  deprive  us  of  them. 

And  to  oflTer  up  humble  and  fervent  prayers  to 
Almighty  God,  for  the  whole  British  empire;  es- 
pecially for  the  imited  American  colonies: — That  He 
would  bless  our  civil  rulers,  and  lead  them  into 
wise  and  prudent  measures,  at  this  dark  and  diffi- 
cult day;  that  He  would  endow  our  general  court 
with  all  that  wisdom  which  is  profitable  to  direct; 
that  He  would  graciously  smile  upon  our  endeavors 
to  restore  peac?,  preserve  our  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  hand  them  down  to  posterity;  tliat  He 
would  give  wisdom  to  the  American  congress, 
ecptal  to  their  important  station;  that  He  would  di- 
rect the  generals,  and  the  American  armies,  wher- 
ever employed,  and  give  them  success  and  victory; 
that  He  would  preserve  and  strengthen  the  harmo- 
ny of  the  united  colonies,-  that  He  would  pour  out 
his  spirit  upon  all  orders  of  men,  through  the  land, 
bring  us  to  a  hearty  repentance  and  reformation; 
pHrify  and  sanctify  all  His  churches;  that  he  would 
make  ours,  Emanuel's  land;  that  He  would  spread 
the  knowledge  of  the  Redeemer  through  the  whole 
earth,  and  fill  the  world  with  his  glory. 

And  all  servile  labor  is  forbidden  on  said  day. 

Given  under  our  hands,  at  the  council  chamber, 
in  Watertown,  the  fourth  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five. 

By  their  honors  command, 

FEREZ  MORTON,  Dep.  Sec. 
Benjamin  Lincoln, 
Michael  Farley, 
Joseph  Palmer, 
Samuel  Holten, 


James  Otis, 
Walter  Spooner, 
Caleb  Cushing, 
Joseph  Whitcomb, 
Jedidiah  Foster, 
James  Prescott, 
Eldad  Taylor, 


Jabez  Fisher, 
Moses  Gill, 
Benjamin  White, 


GOD  SAVE  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  folio-wing   test  passed  the  assembly  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1776. 
"We  the  subscribers  do  each   of  us  severally 
for  ourselves  profess,  testify  and  declare,  before 


and  rouse,  the  Indians  to  arms,  that  an  unavoidable!  God  and  the  world,  that  we  verily  believe  tha* 
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the  war,  resistance  and  opposition  in  which  the 
United  American  Colonies  are  now  engaged  against 
the  flees  and  armies  of  Great  Britain,  is  on  the 
part  of  the  said  colonies,  just  and  necessary;  and 
we  do  hereby  severally  promise,  covenant  and 
engage  to  and  with  every  person  of  this  colony, 
who  has  or  shall  subscribe  this  declaration,  or  ano- 
ther of  the  same  ter.or  and  words,  that  we  will  not> 
during  the  said  war,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any 
ways  aid,  abet,  or  assist  any  of  the  naval  or  land 
forces  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  employ- 
ed by  him,  or  supply  them  with  any  kind  of  pro- 
visions, military  or  naval  stors,  or  hold  any  corres 
pondence  with,  or  communicate  any  intelligence 
to  any  of  the  officers,  soldiers  or  mariners  belong 
ing  to  the  said  amy  or  navy,  or  enlist  or  procure 
any  others  to  enlist  into  the  land  or  sea  service  of 
Great  Britain,  or  take  up  or  bear  arms  against  this 
or  either  of  the  United  Colonies,  or  undertaking 
to  pilot  any  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  said 
navy,  or  any  other  way  aid  or  assist  them;  but  on 


should  have  given  the  good  people  of  this  cpJpHy 
a  very  just  and  general  alarm;  your  subsequent 
proceedings  in  fortifying  the  town  of  Boston,  and 
other  military  preparations,  greatly  increased  their 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  their  friends  and 
brethren;  they  could  not  be  unconcerned  specta- 
tors of  their  suff -rings,  in  that  which  they  esteem. 
ed  the  common  cause  of  this  country;  but  the  late 
hostile  and  secret  inroads  of  some  of  the  troops 
under  your  command,  into  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try,  and  the  violences  they  have  committed,  have 
driven  them  almost  into  a  state  of  desperation.  They 
feel  now  not  only  for  their  friends,  but  for  them- 
selves, and  their  dearest  interests  and  connections. 
We  wish  not  to  exaggerate;  we  are  not  sure  of  ev- 
ery  part  of  our  information;  but,  by  the  best  intel- 
ligence that  we  have  yet  been  able  to  obtain,  the 
late  transaction  was  a  most  unprovoked  attack  up- 
on  the  lives  and  property  of  his  majesty's  subjects; 
find  it  is  represented  to  us,  that  such  outrages  have' 
been  committed,  as  would  disgrace  even  barbai 


■ -~     "lojiai-g    even    US!  (J3- 

the  contrary,  according  to  our  beat  power  andjrians,  and  much  more  Britons,  so  highly  famed  <br 
abilities,  will  defend  by  arms  the  United  American  u 
Colonies,  and  every  part  thereof,  against  every 
hostile  attempt  of  the  fleets  and  armies  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Great  Brifain,  or  any  of  them,  according  to 
the  requirements  and  directions  of  the  laws  of  this 
colony,  that  now  or  may  hereafter  be  provided  for 
the  regulation  of  the  militia  thereof." 


humanity,  as  well  as  bravery.     It  is  feared,  there- 
for-, that  we  are  devoted  to  destruction,  and  that 
you  have  it  in  command  and  intention,   to  ravage 
and  desolate  the  country.     Jf  this  is  not  the  case, 
permit  us  to  ask,   why  have  these  outrages  been 
committed?     Why  is  the  town  of  Boston  now  shut 
I up?     And  to  what  end  are  all  the  hostile  prepara- 
tions that  are  daily  making,  and  why  do  we  conti- 
Copy  of  a  letter  to  his  excellency  general  Gage,  from  jnually  hear  of  fresh  destination  of  troops  for  his 
the  hon.  Jonathan  Trumbull,  esq.  governor  of  the  country?     The  people  of  this  colony,  you  may  rely 
colony  of  Connecticut,  in  behalf  of  the  general  as-  upon  it,  abhor  the  idea  of  taking  arms  aeainst  the 


sembly  of  said  colmy,  dated 

Hartford,  April  28,  1775. 
Sir — The  alarming  situation  of  public  affairs  in 
this  country,  and  the  late  unfortunate  transactions 
in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  have  induced 
the  general  assembly  of  this  colony,  now  sitting 
in  this  place,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  their  body 
to  wait  upon  your  excellency,  and  to  desire  me, 
in  their  name,  to  write  to  you  relative  to  these 
very  interesting  matters. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  colony  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  people  of  your  province,  and 
esteem  themselves  bound,  by  the  strongest  ties  of 
friendship,  as  well  as  of  common  interest,  to  regard 
with  attention,  whatever  concerns  them.  You  will 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised,  that  your  first  arrival 
at  Boston,  with  a  body  of  his  Majesty's  troops,  for 
the  declared  purpose  of  carrying  into  execution 
certain  acts  of  parliament,  which,  in  their  appre- 
hension,   were   unconstitutional  and  oppressive, 


troops  of  their  soveriegn,  and  dread  nothing  so 
much  as  the  horrors  of  civil  war;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  beg  leave  to  assure  your  excellency,  that 
as  they  apprehend  themselves  justified  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  self  defence,  so  they  are  most  firmly  re- 
solved to  defend  their  rights  and  privileges  to  the 
last  extremity;  nor  will  they  be  restrained  from 
giving  aid  to  their  brethren,  if  any  unjustifiable  at- 
tack  is  made  upon  them.  Be  so  good,  therefore, 
as  to  explain  yourself  upon  this  most  important 
subject,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  your  duty  to 
our  common  sovereign.  Is  there  no  way  to  pre- 
vent this  unhappy  dispute  from  coming  to  extre- 
mities? Ts  there  no  alternative  but  absolute  sub- 
mission, or  the  desolations  of  war?  By  that  hu- 
manity which  constitutes  so  amiable  a  part  of  your 
character;  for  the  honor  of  our  sovereign,  and  by 
the  glory  of  the  British  empire,  we  entreat  you  to 
prevent  it,  if  it  be  possible;  surely,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  temperate  wisdom  of  the  empire  might, 
even  jet,  find  expedients  to  restore  peace,  that  so 
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all  parts  o*"  tbe  empire  may  enjoy  their  particular 
rigbts,  honors,  and  immunities:  Certainly,  this  is 
an  event  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  for;  and  will 


when  you  are  assured,  that  previous  to  my  taking 
these  steps,  such  were  the  open  threats,  and  such 
the  warlike  preparations  throughout  this  province, 


it  not  be  consistent  with  your  duty  to  suspend  the  j  8S  rendered  it  my  indispensible  duty  to  take  every 
operation  of  war  on  your  part,  and  enable  us  on  J  precaution  in  cay  power,  for  the  protection  of  his 
ours,  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  at  least,  till  majesty's  troops  under  my  command,  against  all 
the  result  of  seme  further  deliberations  may  be{ hostile  attempts.    The  intelligence  you  seem  to 


known?  The  importance  of  the  occasion  will,  we 
doubt  not,  sufficiently  apologize  for  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  we  address  you,  and  any  seeming 
impropriety  which  may  attend  it,  as  well  as  induce 
you  to  give  us  the  most  explicit  and  favorable  an- 
swer in  your  power. 

I  am,  with  great  esteem  and  respect,  in  behalf 
of  the  general  assembly,  sir,  &c. 

(Signed)         JONATHAN  TIIUMBULL. 
His  excellency,  Thomas  Gage,  esq. 

His  excellency  general  Gage's  answer  to  the  forego- 
ing letter,  dated 

Bostow,  May  3,  1775. 
Sm: — I  am  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  28tb  of  April  last,  in  behalf  of  the 
general  assembly  of  your  colony,  relative  to  the 
alsrming  situation  of  public  affairs  in  this^ountry, 
and  the  lute  transactions  in  this  province:  that  this 
situation  is  greatly  alarming,  and  that  these  trans- 
actions are  truly  unfortunate,  are  truths  to  be  re- 
gretted by  every  friend  to  America,  and  by  every 
well-wisher  for  the  peace,  prosperity,  and  happi- 
ness of  this  province.  The  intimate  connection,  jproper  to  publish  themselves;  and  to  that  end,  the 
and  strong  ties  of  friendship  between  the  inhabi-  post  has  been  stopped,  the  mails  broke  open,  and 
tants  of  your  colony,  and  the  deluded  people  of  letters  taken  out;  and,  by  these  means,  the  most 
this  province,  cannot  fail  of  inducing  the  former  to  J  injurious  and  inflammatory  accounts  have  been 
interpose  their  good  offices,  to  convince  the  latter  |  spread  throughout  the  continent,  which  has  served 
of  the  impropriety  of  their  past  conduct,  and  to  t0  deceive  and  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people, 
persuade  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and 


have  received,  relative  to  the  late  excursion  of  a 
body  of  troops  into  the  country,  is  altogether  inju- 
rious  and  contrary  to  the  true  state  of  facts;  the 
troops  disclaim,  with  indignation,  the  barbarous 
outrages  of  which  they  are  accused,  so  contrary  to 
their  known  humanity.  I  have  taken  the  greatest 
pains  to  discover  if  any  were  committed,  and  have 
found  examples  of  their  tenderness,  both  to  the 
young  and  the  old,  but  no  vestige  of  cruelty  or 
barbarity:  It  is  very  possible,  that  in  firing  into 
houses,  from  whence  they  were  fired  upon,  that  old 
people,  women,  or  children,  may  have  suffered,  but 
if  any  such  thing  has  happened,  it  was  in  their  de- 
fence, and  undesigned.  I  have  no  command  to 
ravage  and  desolate  the  country,  and  were  it  my 
intention,  I  have  had  pretence  to  begin  it  upon  the 
sea  ports,  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  fleet.  For 
your  better  information,  1  inclose  you  a  narrative 
of  that  affair,  taken  from  gentlemen  of  indisputa- 
ble honor  and  veracity,  who  were  eye  witnesses  of 
all  the  transactions  of  that  day.  The  leaders  here 
have  taken  pains  to  prevent  any  account  of  this  af- 
fair getting  abroad,  but  such  as  they  have  thought 


to  seek  redress  of  any  supposed  grievances,  in  those 
decent  and  constitutional  methods  in  which  alone 
they  can  hope  to  be  successful. 

That  troops  should  be  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  magistrates  in  the  execution  of 
tf:eir  duty,  when  opposed  with  violence,  is  not  a 
new  'hing  in  the  English,  or  any  other  government: 
that  any  acts  of  the  British  parliament  are  uncon- 
stitutional or  oppressive,  1  am  not  to  suppose;  if 
any  such  there  are,  in  the  apprehension  of  the  peo- 


When  the  resolves  of  the  provincial  congress 
breathed  nothing  but  war,  when  those  two  great 
and  essential  prerogatives  of  the  king,  the  levying 
of  troops,  and  disposing  of  the  public  monies* 
were  wrested  from  him;  and  when  magazines  were 
forming  by  an  assembly  of  men,  unknown  to  the 
constitution,  for  the  declared  purpose  of  levying 
war  against  the  king,  you  must  acknowledge,  it  was 
my  duty,  as  it  was  the  dictate  of  humanity,  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  by 

.destroying  such  magazines.     This,  and  this  alone, 
pie  of  this  province,  it  had  been  happy  for  them  if  . 

„....,..  _„,:_r   „„,..  :_  .u„  ..,„.,  ..,k:„i.  .u„  ! l  attempted.     \ou  ask,  why  is  the  town  of  Boston 

now  shut  np?  I  can  only  refer  you,  for  an  answer, 
to  those  bodies  of  armed  men,  who  now  surround 


they  had  sought  relief,  only  in  the  way  which  the 
constitution,  their  reason,  and  their  interest,  point- 
ed out. 


You  cannot  wonder  at  my  fortifying  the  town  of 
Boston,  or  making  any  other  military    reparations, 


the  town,  and  prevent  all  access  to  it.  The  hos- 
tile preparations  you  mention,  are  sl:!i  as  the  con- 
duct of  the  people  of  tljis  province  has  rendered 
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ait  prudent  to  make,  for  the  defence  of  those  under 
my  command. 

You  assure  me,  the  people  of  you  colony  abhor 
the  idea  of  taking  arms  against  the  troops  of  their 
sovereign;  I  wish  the  people  of  this  province,  for 
their  own  sakes,  could  make  the  same  declaration. 
You  enquire,  is  there  no  way  to  prevent  this  un- 
happy dispute  from  coming  to  extremities?  Is  there 
no  alternative  but  absolute  submission,  or  the  de- 
solations of  war?  I  answer,  I  hope  there  is;  the  king 
and  parliament  seem  to  hold  out  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation, consistent  with  the  honor  and  interest  oi 
Great  Britain,  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
■colonies;  they  have  mutually  declared  their  readi- 
ness to  attend  to  any  real  grievances  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  to  afford  them  every  just  and  reasonable 
indulgence,  which  shall,  in  a  dutiful  and  constitu- 
tional manner,  be  laid  before  them;  and  his  Majes- 
ty adds,  it  is  his  ardent  wish  that  this  disposition 
may  have  a  happy  effect  on  the  temper  and  conduct 
of  his  subjects  in  America:  I  must  add  likewise, 
the  resolution  of  the  27th  of  February,  on  the  grand 
dispute  of  taxation  and  revenue,  leaving  it  to  the 
colonies  to  tax  themselves,  under  certain  condi 
lions;  here  is  surely  a  foundation  for  an  accommo- 
dation, to  people  who  wish  a  reconciliation,  rather 
than  a  destructive  war,  between  countries  so  nearly 
connected,  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  interest;  but  1 
fear,  that  the  leaders  of  this  province  have  been, 
and  still  are,  intent  only  on  shedding  blood. 

I  am  much  obliged,  by  your  favorable  sentiments, 
«f  my  personal  character,  and  assure  you,  as  it  has 
been  my  constant  wish  and  endeavor  hitherto,  so  1 
shall  continue  to  exert  my  utmost  efforts  to  pro- 
tect all  his  majesty's  iiege  subjects  under  my  care, 
in  their  persons  and  property.  You  ask,  whether 
it  will  not  be  consistent  with  my  duty,  to  suspend 
the  operations  of  war,  on  my  part?  1  have  com- 
menced no  operations  of  war  but  defensive;  such 
you  cannot  wish  me  to  suspend,  while  I  am  sur- 
rounded by  an  armed  country,  who  have  already 
hegun,  and  threaten  farther  to  prosecute  an  offen- 
sive war,  and  are  now  violently  depriving  me,  the 
king's  troops,  and  many  other  of  the  king's  sub- 
jects, under  my  immediate  protection,  of  all  the 
conveniences  and  necessaries  of  life,  with  which 
the  country  abounds;  but  it  must  quiet  the  minds 
of  all  reasonable  people,  when  I  assure  you  that  1 
have  n$  disposition  to  injure  aud  molest  quiet  and 
peaceable  subjects;  but  on  the  contrary,  shall  es- 
teem it  my  greatest  happiness  to  defend  and  pro- 
tect them  against  every  species  of  violence  and 
oppression.— I  am,  sir,  &c 

(Signed)  THOMAS  GAGE. 


Letter  from  the  committee  of  JVew  York,  to  the  lord 

mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council  of  London , 

laid  before  the  court  of  common  council  by  the  mayor, 

on  the  23rd  of  June,  1775. 

Committee  Chamber,  ? 

New-York,  May  5,  1775.  5 

My  lord  and  gentlemei*—  Distinguished  as  you  are, 
by  your  noble  exertions  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  expiring  commerce  of  the 
empire,  you  necessarily  command  the  meat  re- 
spectful attention.  The  general  committee  of  as* 
sociation,  for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  beg 
leave,  therefore,  to  address  you,  and  the  capital 
of  the  British  empire,  through  its  magistrates,  on 
the  subject  of  American  wrongs.  Born  to  the 
bright  inheritance  of  English  freedom,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  extensive  continent,  can  never  submit 
to  the  ignominious  yoke,  nor  move  in  the  galling 
fetters  of  slavery.  The  disposal  of  their  own  pro- 
perty, with  perfect  spontaniety,  and  in  a  manner 
wholly  divested  of  every  appearance  of  constraint, 
is  their  indefeasible  birthright.  This  exalted  bles- 
sing, they  are  resolutely  determined  to  defend  with 
their  blood,  and  transfer  it,  uncontatninated,  to 
their  posterity. 


You  will  not,  then,  wonder  at  their  early  jealousy 
of  the  design,  to  erect  in  this  land  of  liberty,  a  des- 
potism scarcely  to  be  parallelled  in  the  pages  of 
antiquity,  or  the  volumes  of  modern  times;  a  des- 
potism, consisting  in  power,  assumed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  part  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  at 
their  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  to  strip  the  rest 
of  their  property; — and  what  are  the  engines  of 
administration  to  execute  this  destructive  project? 
The  duty  on  tea;  oppressive  restraints  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  colonies;  the  blockade  of  the  port  of 
Boston;  the  change  of  internal  police  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Quebec;  the  establishment  of  pope- 
ry in  the  latter;  the  extension  of  its  bounds;  the 
ruin  of  our  Indian  commerce,  by  regulations  calcu- 
lated to  aggrandize  that  arbitrary  government;  un- 
constitutional admiralty  jurisdiction  throughout 
the  colonies;  the  invasion  of  oar  right  to  a  trial,  in 
the  most  capital  cases,  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage; 
the  horrid  contrivance  to  screen  from  punishment 
the  bloody  executioners  ef  ministerial  vengeance; 
and  not  to  mention  the  rest  of  the  black  catalogue 
of  our  grievances,  the  hostile  operations  of  an  ar- 
my, who  have  already  sited  the  blood  of  our  coun- 
trymen. The  struggles  excited  by  the  detestable 
stamp  act,  have  so  lately  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  Americans  will  not  be  slaves;  that  we  stand 
astonished  at  the  gross  impolicy  of  the  minister.— 
iiecent  experience  had  evinced,  that  the  possesstrs 
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of  this  extensive  continent  would  never  submit  to  ment  to  the  welfare  of  his  realm  and  dominions, 
a  tax,  by  pretext  of  legislative  authority  in  Britain;  I  Permit  us  further  to  assure  you,  that  America  is 
disguise,  therefore,  became  the  expedient.  In  pur-  grown  so  irritable,  by  oppression,  that  the  least 
suit  of  the  same  end,  parliament  declared  their  ab-  shock,  in  any  part,  is  by  the  most  powerful  and 
solute  supremacy  in  attempting  to  raise  a  revenue,  sympathetic  affection,  instantaneously  felt  through 
under  the  specious  pretence  of  providing  for  their  the  whole  continent.     That  Pennsylvania,   Mary- 


good  government  and  defence.  Administration, 
to  exhibit  a  degree  of  moderation,  purely  ostensi- 
ble and  delusory,  while  they  withdrew  their  hands 
from  our  most  necessary  articles  of  importat.on, 
determined  with  an  eager  grasp  to  hold  the  duty 
on  tea,  as  a  badge  of  their  laxative  power.  Zea- 
lous on  our  part,  for  an  indissoluble  union  with  the 
parent  slate,  studious  to  promote  the  glory  and 
happiness  of  the  empire,  impressed  with  a  just 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  controlling  authority  to 
regulate  and  harmonize  the  discordant  commercial 
interests  of  its  various  parts;  we  cheerfully  submit 
to  a  regulation  of  commerce,  by  the  legislature  of 
a  parent  state,  excluding,  in  its  nature,  every  idea 
of  taxation. 

Whither,  therefore,  the  present  machinations  of 
arbitrary  power  infallibly  tend,  you  may  easily 
judge;  if  uniemittedly  pursued,  as  they  were  inhu- 
manly devised,  they  will,  by  a  fatal  necessity,  ter- 
minate in  a  total  dissolution  of  the  empire. 


The  subjects  of  this  country  will  not,  we  trust, 
he  deceived   by   any  measures  conciliatory  in  ap- 
pearance, while  it  is  evident  that  the  minister  aims 
at  a  sordid  revenue,  to  be  raised  by  grievous  and 
oppressive  acts  of  parliament,  and  by   Meets  and 
armies  employed  to  enforce  the  execution.     They 
never  will,  we  believe,  submit  to  an  auction  on  the 
colonies,  for  the  more  effectual  augmentation  of 
the  revenue,  by  holding  it  up  as  a  temptation  to 
them,  that  the  highest  bidder  shall  enjoy  the  great- 
est share  of  government  favor.     This  plan,  as  it 
would  tend  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord,  would  be 
far  more  dangerous  than  hostile  force,  in  which  we 
hope  the  king's  troops  will  ever  be,  as  they  have 
already  been,  unsuccessful.    Instead  of  those  unu- 
sual, extraordinary,  and  unconstitutional  modes  of 
procuring  levies  from  the  subjects,  should  his  Ma- 
jesty graciously  be  pleased,  upon  suitable  emergen- 
cies, to  make  requisitions  in  ancient  form,  the  co- 
lonies have  expressed  their  willingness  to  contri- 
hute  to  the  support  of  the  empire — but  to  contri 
bute  of  their  voluntary  gift,  as   Englishmen;  and 
when  our  unexampled  grievances    are  redressed, 
our  prince  will  find  his  American  subjects  testify- 
ing, on  all  proper  occasions,  by  as  ample  aids  as 
their  circumstances  will  permit,  the  most  unshak- 
en fidelity  to  their  sovereign,  and  inviolable  attach - 


land,  and  New  York,   have  a'ready  stopped  their 
exports  to  the  fishing  islands,  and  those  colonies, 
which  at  this  dangerous  juncture,  have  refused  to 
unite  with  their   brethren  in  the  common  cause; 
and  all   supplies  to  the  navy  and  army  at  Boston; 
and  that  probably  the  day  is  at  hand,  when   our 
continental  congress  will  totally  shut  up  our  ports. 
The  minions  of  power  here,  .nay  now  inform  ad- 
ministration, if  they  can  ever  speak  the  language 
of  truth,  that  this  city  is  as  one  man  in  the  cause 
of  liberty;  that  to  this  end,  bur  inhabitants  are  al- 
most unanimously  bound   by  the  inclosed  associa- 
tion; that  it  is  continually  advancing  to  perfection, 
by  additional  subscriptions;  that  they  are  resolute- 
ly bent  on  supporting  their  committee,  and  the  in- 
tended provincial  and  continental  congresses;  that 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  their 
example  in  the  other  colonies:  In  short,  that  while 
the  whole  continent  are  ardently  wishing  for  peace 
on  such  terms  as  can  be  acceded  to  by  English- 
men, they  are  indefatigible  in  preparing  for  the 
last  appeal.     That  such  are  the  language  and  con- 
duct of  our  fellow  citizens,  will  be  further  mani- 
fested by  a  representation  of  the  lieutenant  gover- 
nor and  council  of  the  1st  inst.  to  general  Gage, 
at  Boston,  and  to  his  Majesty's   ministers  by  the 
packet.     Assure  yourselves,  my  lord  and  gentle- 
men, that  we  speak  the  real  sentiments  of  the  con* 
federated  colonies  on  the  continent,  from  Nova  Sco- 
tia to  Georgia,  when  we  declare,  that  all  the  hor- 
rors of  a  civil  war,  will  never  compel  America  to 
submit  to  taxation,  by  authority  of  parliament. 

A  sincere  regard  to  the  public  weal,  and  the 
cause  of  humanity;  in  hearty  desire  to  spare  the 
further  effusion  of  human  blood;  our  loyalty  t» 
our  prince,  and  the  love  we  bear  to  all  our  fellow 
subjects  in  his  majesty's  realm  and  dominions;  a 
full  conviction  of  the  warmest  attachment  in  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  to  the  cause  of  justice  and 
liberty,  have  induced  us  to  address  you  on  this 
momentous  subject,  confident  that  the  same  cogent 
motives  will  induce  ihe  most  vigorous  exertions 
of  the  city  of  Londun  to  restore  union,  mutual 
confidence,  and  peace  to  the  whole  empire. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  lord  and  gentle- 
men,  your  most  obedient  and  affectionate  fellow- 
subjects,  and  humble  servants, 

ISAAC  LOW,  Chairman, 
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John  Jay,  Frederick  Lewis,  John  Alsop,  Philip  jous  struggle  for  American  liberty,  and  the  fullest 
Livingston,  James  Duane,  E.  Duyckorcb,  William  j  assurances,  that  whenever  this  important  contest 


Seton,   William  W.   Ludlow,    Cornelius   Clopper, 
Abm.  Brinkerhoff,    Henry    Remsen,  Robert  Ray, 
Ever.  Bancker,  Joseph  Totten,  Abm.  P.  Lott,  David 
Buckman, Isaac  Rooswelt,  Gabriel  H.  Ludlow,  Wm. 
Walton,   Daniel  Phenix,    Frederick  Jay,   Samuel 
Broome,  Jno.  De  Lancey,  Alexander  M'Dougall,  Jno. 
Reade,  Joseph  Bull,  George  Janeway,  John  While, 
Gab.  W.  Ludlow,  John  Lasher,  Theoph.  Anthony, 
Thomas  Smith,  Richard  Yates,  Oliver  Templeton, 
Jacobus  Van  Landby,  Jeremiah  Piatt,  Peter  S.  Cur- 
tenius,  Thos.  Randall,  Aug.  V  Home,  Ab.  Duryee, 
Samuel   Verplanck,   Rudolphus   Ritzeman,    John 
Morton,  Joseph  Hellctt,  Robert  Benson,  Abraham 
Brasher,   Leonard    Lispenard,   Thomas   Marstory, 
Nicholas  Hoffman,  P.  V.  B.  Livingston,  Lewis  Pin- 
tard,  John  Jmlay,  Eleazer  Miller,  jun.  John  Broom, 
John  B.  Moore,  Nicholas  Bogert,  John  Anthony, 
"Victor  Bicker,  William  Goforth,  Hercules  Mulli 
gen,  Nidi.  Roosevelt,  Corn.  P.  Low,  Francis  Bas 
set,  James  Beckman,  Thomas  Ivers,  William  Den 
ning,  John  Berrien,  Banjsmin  Helme,  William  AV. 
Gilbert,  Dan.  Dunscomb,  John  Lamb,  Rich.  Sharp, 
Joha    Morin   Scott,    Jacob    Vanvoorstis,    Comfort 
Sands,  Edward  Fleming,  Lancaster  Burling,  Benj. 
Kissauv,  Jacob  Lcfferts,  Ant.  Van  Dane,  Abraham 
Walton,   Hamilton  Young,   Peter  Goelet,   Genet 
Kiiettas, Thomas  Buchanan,  James  Desbrosses,  jun. 
Petrus  Byvanck,  Laurence  Embren. 

To  the  right  honorable  the  lord  mayor,  the  al- 
dermen, and  common  council  of  the  city  of 
London. 


New  York,  July  3,  1775. 
The  following  address  of  the  provincial  congress 
f>f  the  colony  of  New  York,  was  presented  on  the 
26th  ult.  to  his  excellency  George  Washington, 
generalissimo  of  all  the  forces  in  the  confederated 
colonies  of  America. 

"Jlay  it  please  your  excellency: — At  a  time  when 
the  most  loyal  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  from  a 
regard  to  the  laws  and  constitution,  by  which  he 
sits  on  the  throne,  feel  themselves  reduced  to  the 
unhappy  necessity  of  taking  up  arms  to  defend 
their  dearest  rights  and  privileges;  while  we  de- 
plore the  calamities  of  this  divided  empire,  we  re- 
joice in  the  appointment  of  a  gentleman,  from 
whose  abilities  and  virtue,  we  are  taught  to  expect 
both  security  and  peace. 

"Confiding  in  you,  sir,  and  in  the  worthy  gene- 
rals immediately  under  your  command,  we  have! 

the  most  flattering  hopes  pf  success  in  the  glori-l 

- — -  56, 


shall  be  decided,  by  that  fondest  wish  of  each 
American  soul;  an  accommodation  with  our  mother 
country,  you  will  cheerfully  resign  the  important 
deposit  committed  into  your  hands,  and  reassume 
the  character  of  our  worthiest  citizen. 
By  order, 

P.  V.  B.  LIVINGSTON,  Pres't. 

To  the  above  address,  his  excellency  returned  the 
following  answer: 
"Gentlemen: — At  the  same  time  that  with  you 
I  deplore  the  unhappy  necessity  of  such  an  ap- 
pointment, as  that  with  which  I  am  now  honored,  I 
cannot  but  feel  sentiments  of  the  highest  grati- 
tude for  this  affecting  instance  of  distinction  and 
regard. 

"May  your  warmest  wishes  be  realized  in  the 
success  of  America,  at  this  important  and  interest- 
ing period;  and  be  assured,  that  every  exertion  of 
my  worthy  colleagues  and  myself,  will  be  equally 
extended  to  the  re-establishment  of  peace  and 
harmony,  between  the  mother  country  and  these 
colonies:  as  to  the  fatal  but  necessary  operations 
of  war,  when  we  assumed  the  soldier,  we  did  not 
lay  aside  the  citizen,  and  we  shall  most  sincerely 
rejoice,  with  you,  in  that  happy  hour,  when  the 
establishment  of  American  liberty,  on  the  most 
firm  and  solid  foundations,  shall  enable  us  to  re- 
turn to  our  private  stations,  in  the  bosom  of  a  free, 
peaceful,  and  happy  country. 

G.  WASHINGTON." 


To  the  honorable  the  delegates  elected  by  tJic  several 

counties  and  districts  -Mthin  the  government  of  JVew 

York,  in  colonial  congress  convened. 
The  respectful  address  of  the  mechanics  in  union, 

for  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  represented 

by  their  general  committee. 

Elected  delegates — With  due  confidence  in  the 
declaration  which  you  lately  made  to  the  chairman 
of  our  general  committee,  that  you  are  at  ail  times 
ready  and  willing  to  attend  to  every  request  of 
your  constituents,  or  any  part  of  them;  we,  the 
mechanics  in  union,  though  a  very  inconsiderable 
part  of  your  constituents,  beg  leave  to  represent, 
that  one  of  the  clauses  in  your  resolve,  respecting 
the  establiahment  of  a  new  form  of  government, 
is  erroneously  construed,  and  for  that  reason  may 
serve  the  most  dangerous  purposes;  for  it  is  well 
known  how  indefatigable  the  emissaries  of  the 
British  parliament  are  in  the  pursuit  of  every 
scheme  which  is  likely  to  bring  disgrace  upon  our 
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rulers,  and  ruin  upon  us  all.  At  the  same  timei  misconstruction,  conceive  tliat  we  ought  to  inform 
we  cheerfully  acknowledge  that  the  genuine  spirit  you  in  due  lime,  that  it  has  alarmed  many  zealous 
of  liberty  which  animates  the  other  part  of  that, friends  to  the  general  cause  which  the  United 
resolve,  did  not  permit  us  to  interpret  it  in  any  Colonies  are  defending  with  their  lives  and  fortunes 


other  sense  than  that  which  is  the  most  obvious, 
and  likewise  the  most  favorable  to   the   natural 


As  the  general  opinion  of  your  uprightness  de- 
pends, in  a  great  measure,  on  your  explanation  of 
rights  of  man.     We  could  not,  we  never  can  be-     '  ,   .   '      .  ., 

b  that   matter;   and  it  being    self-evident   that  the 

lieve  you  intended  that  the  future  delegates,  or!      ,.  .     ,  .  . 

1  political  happiness  or  misery  ox  the  people  under 

yourselves,  should  be  vested  with  the  power  of|  ,  ,       ,    • ' 

J  '  '  your  government,  must  be  deeplv  affected  by  the 

framing  a  new  constitution  for  this   colony;   and  i  ...       . 

°  J  |  measures  whicn  they  may  adopt  in  consequence  ot 

that  its  inhabitants  at  large  should  not  exercise;       , 

such  explanation,  we  trust  that  you  will  receive 
the  right  which  God  has  given  them,  in  common       .  ■'       ,  . 

b  °  I  this  respectful  address  with  indulgence,  and  that 

with  all  men,  to  judge  Whether  it  be   consistent  .  . 

J     °  I  all  our  brethren  in  tins,  and  the  other  colonies  in 

with  their  interest  to  accept  or  reject  a  ccnstitu-i  .  ....  ,    .,  ,       . 

1  J  the  union,  will  do  us  the  justice  to  beileve,  that  it 

tion  framed  for  that  state  of  which  they  are  mem- 

I  was  dictated  by  the  purest  sentiments  of  unconfined 
bers.     This  is  the  b:rthrightof  every  man  to  Wiiat- 1         . 

°  '  i  patriotism. 

ever  state  he  may  belong.     There  he  is,  or  ought  | 

to  be  by  inadmissible  right,  a  collegislator  with  all  I     The  resolve  which  contains  the  obnoxious  clause 
the  other  members  of  that  community.  |  already  mentioned,  is,  together  with  the  introduc- 

tion to  it,  in  the  following  words,  to  wit: 
Conscious  of  our  own  want  of  abilities,  we  are,  j  . 

,    ,  v   *.  .  -m„  n,„*  „.•*,.,.  ;nri;v:rt.,>i  isnnJ     "And  whereas  doubts  have  erisen,  whether  this 

alas!  but  too  sensible  that  every  individual  is  not  » 

,._    ...  ...       .    ,.„  e    ™-.,~«r„  ™nn\L,  I  congress  are  invested  with  sufticient  power  and 

qualified  tor  assisting  in  the  framing  ot  a  constitu- 1       °  r 

■  .    .    i  c         ~  .,  o^.,„„  ,„i.;-K  tK^  authority  to  deliberate  and  determine  on  so  im» 

tion:  but,  that  share  of  common  sense  winch  the  J 

,        ,.»  ,.     ,.      .,    ,    , „.  „,„„    portant  a  subiect  as  the  necessity  of  erecting  and 

Almighty  has  bountifully  distributed  amongst  man- 1 r  J  *  tv     &  "  "* 

,  .    '  rr  •  •  .  »     constituting  anew  form  of  government  and  internal 

kind  in  general,  is  sufficient  to  quicken  every  one's  b  8      • 

.         .  ,     i  ■       .      -    j„„  „-„u.i.    ..i    J  police,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  jurisdiction, 
feeling,   and  enable  him  to   judge  rightly   what  **       ■  *    ■  &    J  ' 

'dominion  and  control  whatever.     And  whereas  it 


degree  of  safety,  and  what  advantages  he  is  likely 
to  enjoy,  or  be  deprived  of,  under  any  constitution 
proposed  to  him.  For  this  reason,  should  a  pre. 
posterous  confidence  in  the  abilities  and  integrity 


appertains  of  right,  solely  to  the  people  of  this 
colony  to  determine  the  said  doubts.    Therefore, 

"Resolved,   That   it   be   recommended    to   the 


of  our  future  delegates,  delude  us  into  measures  electors  .fl  ^  ^^  ^^  in  ^  ^^  by 

which  might  imply  a  renunciation  of  our  inaliena-|  dection  ^   tfae  manner  and  form  prescribed  fo? 

ble  right  to  ratify  our  laws,  we  believe  that  yourjthe  eleclion  of  the  present   congress>  eUher  tQ 

wisdom,  vour  patriotism,  your  own  interest,  nay,       .,      .  _    ,.       ,  ,.,_.       ...  .    ,   . 

v/iauuui,  jum  i»  >  j  >      -"authorise,   (in  audition  to  the  powers  vested  in 

\our  ambition  itself,  would  urge  you  to  exert  all 
the  powers  of  persuasion  you  possess,  and  try  every 
method  which,  in  your  opinion,  could  deter  us  from 
perpetrating  that  impious  and  frantic  act  of  self- 
destruction;  for,  as  it  would  precipitate  us  into  a 
state  of  absolute  slavery,  the  lawful  power  which, 
till  now,  you  have  received  from  your  constitu- 
ents, to  be  exercised  over  a  free  people,  would  be 
annihilated  by  that  unnatural  act.  It  might  proba- 
bly accelerate  our  political  death;  but  it  must  im- 
mediately cause  your  own. 


this  congress)  their  present  deputies,  or  others 
in  the  stead  of  their  present  deputies,  or  either 
of  them,  to  take  into  consideration  the  necessity 
and  propriety  of  instituting  such  new  government 
as  in  and  by  the  said  resolution  of  the  continental 
congress  is  described  and  recommended:  And  if 
the  majority  of  the  counties,  by  their  deputies  in 
provincial  congress,  shall  be  of  opinion  that  such 
new  government  ought  to  be  instituted  and  estab- 
lished; then  to  institute  and  establish  such  a  go- 
vernment  as  they  shall  deem  best  calculated  to 
secure  the  rights,  liberties,  and  happiness,  of  the 
good  people  of  this  colony,  and  to  continue  in  force 
until  a  future  peace  with  Great  Britain  shall  render 


The  continued  silence  of  the  bodies  which  are, 

by  election,  vested  with  an  authority  subordinate 

to  that  of  your  house,  would  strike  us  with  amaze- 

.     ..    .  the  same  unnecessary, 

inent,  should  we  suppose  that,  in  their  presence, 

your  resolve  ever  was  interpreted  in  a  sense  that;  We  cannot  forbear  expressing  our  astonishment 
was  not  favorable  to  the  free  exercise  of  our:  at  the  existence  of  the  doubts  alluded  to  in  the  in- 
inalienable  rights.  But  we,  who  daily  converse  j  induction  just  quoted.  But  when  in  compassion 
with  numbers  who  have' beer,  deceived  by  guchJ  to  those  weak  minds  which  gave  them  birth,  yoc 
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condescended  to  declare,  that  'It  appertains  solely 
to  the  people  of  this  colony  to  determine  the  said 
doubts;'  you  have  in  the  spirit  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  th«  general  congress,  demonstrated 
to  your  constituents,  that  you  will  on  all  occasions 
warn  them  to  destroy  in  its  embryo,  every  scheme 
that  you  may  discover  to  have  the  least  tendency 
towards  promoting  the  selfish  views  of  any  foreign 
or  domestic  oligarchy.  Your  enemies  never  can 
persuade  people  of  reflection,  that  you  fully  in- 
structed the  most  ignorant  among  us  by  such  a 
positive  declaration  of  our  rights,  for  the  purpose 
of  surreptitiously  obtaining  our  renunciation  of 
them.  Human  nature,  depraved  as  it  is,  has  not 
yet,  and  we  hope  never  will  be  guilty  of  so  much 
hypocrisy  and  treachery. 

We  observe  on  the  contrary,  that  your  resolve 
is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  liberal  principle 
on  which  it  is  introduced;  for  after  having  set  forth 
what  relates  to  the  election  of  deputies,  you  recom- 
mend to  the  electors,  'If  the  majority  of  the  coun- 
ties shall  be  of  opinion  that  such  new  government 
ought  to  be  instituted,  then  to  institute  and  estab- 
lish such  a  government.' 

Posterity  will  behold  that  resolve  as  the  test  of 
their  rectitude.  It  will  prove  that  you  have  fully 
restored  to  us  the  exercise  of  our  right,  finally  to 
determine  on  the  laws  by  which  this  colony  is  to 
be  governed;  a  right  of  which,  by  the  injustice  of 
the  British  government,  we  have  till  now  been 
deprived.  But  a  forced  and  most  unnatural  miscon- 
struction, which  is  artfully  put  upon  your  resolve, 
has  deceived  many?  who  really  believe  that  we 
will  not  be  allowed  to  approve  or  reject  the  new 
constitution;  they  are  terrified  at  the  consequences, 
although  a  sincere  zeal  for  the  general  cause  inspire 
them  to  suppress  their  remonstrances,  lest  the  com- 
mon enemy  should  avail  himself  of  that  circum- 
stance, to  undermine  your  authority. 

Impressed  with  a  just  fear  of  the  consequences 
which  result  from  that  error,  we  conceive  it  would 
be  criminal  in  us  to  continue  silent  any  longer;  and 
therefore  we  beseech  you  to  remove  by  a  full  and 
timely  explanation,  the  groundless  jealousies  which 
arise  from  a  misconception  of  your  patriotic  resolve. 

As  to  us,  who  do  not  entertain  the  least  doubt 
of  the  purity  of  your  intentions;  who  well  know, 
that  your  wisdom  could  not  suffer  you  to  aim  at 
obtaining  powers,  of  which  we  cannot  lawfullj 
divest  ourselves;  which,  if  repeatedly  declared  by 
us,  to  have  been  freely  granted,  would  only  pro- 


claim our  insanity,  and  for  that  reason,  be  void 
of  themselves;  we  beg  leave,  as  a  part  of  your 
constituents,  to  tender  you  that  tribute  of  esteem 
and  respect,  to  which  you  are  justly  entitled,  fbr 
your  zeal  in  so  nobly  asserting  the  rights  which 
the  people  at  large  have  to  legislation;  and  in  pro- 
moting their  free  exercise  of  those  rights. 

You  have  most  religiously  followed  the  lines 
drawn  by  the  general  congress  of  the  United 
Colonies.  Their  laws,  issued  in  the  stile  of  re- 
commendations, leave  inviolate,  in  the  conventions, 
the  committees,  and  finally  the  people  at  large, 
the  right  of  rejection  or  ratification.  But  though 
it  be  decreed  by  that  august  body,  that  the  punish- 
ments of  death  shall,  in  some  cases  be  inflicted, 
the  people  have  not  rejected  any  of  their  laws, 
nor  even  remonstrated  against  them.  The  reason 
of  such  general  submission,  is,  that  the  whole  of 
their  proceedings  is  calculated  to  promote  the 
greatest  good  to  be  expected  from  the  circum- 
stances which  occasion  their  resolves,  and  scarcely 
admit  the  delays  attending  more  solemn  forms. 
The  conduct  of  their  constituents  in  this  instance, 
clearly  shews,  what  an  unbounded  confidence  vir'u- 
ous  rulers  may  place  in  the  sound  judgment, 
integrity,  and  moderation  of  a  free  people. 

Whatever  the  interested  supporters  of  oligarchy 
may  assert  to  the  contrary,  there  is  not,  perhaps, 
one  man,  nor  any  set  of  men  upon  earth,  who,  with- 
out the  special  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  could 
frame  a  constitution,  which  in  all  its  parts,  would 
be  truly  unexceptionable,  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  for  whom  it  might  be  intended.  And  should 
Gcd  bless  any  man,  or  any  set  men,  with  such 
eminent  gifts,  that  man,  or  those  men,  having  no 
separate  interest  to  support,  in  opposition  to  the 
general  good,  would  fairly  submit  the  work  to  the 
collective  judgment  of  all  the  individuals  who 
might  be  interested  in  its  operation.  These  it  is 
probable,  would  after  due  examination,  unanimously 
concur  in  establishing  that  constitution.  It  would 
become  their  own  joint  work,  as  soon  as  the  ma- 
jority of  them  should  have  freely  accepted  it;  and 
by  its  having  received  their  free  assent,  the  only 
characteristic  of  the  true  lawfulness  and  legality 
that  can  be  given  to  human  institutions,  it  would 
be  truly  binding  on  the  people.  Any  other  con- 
currence in  the  acts  of  legislation  is  illusory  add 
tyrannical;  it  proceeds  from  the  selfish  principles 
of  corrupt  oligarchy:  and  should  a  system  of  laws 
appear,  or  even  be  good  in  every  other  respect, 
which  is  scarcely  admissible,  yet  it  would  be  im- 
perfect.   It  could  be  lawfully  binding  on  none  but 
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the  legislotors  •themselve-i,  and  must  continue  in 
that  state  of  imperfection  which  disgrace  the  best 
laws,  now  and  then  made  in  governments  establish- 
ed on  oligarchic  principles,  and  deprives  them  of 
true  legality.  As  such  is  the  case  with  Great  Bri- 
tain herself,  it  is  evident  that  her  parliament  are 
so  far  from  having  a  lawful  claim  to  our  obedience, 
that  they  have  it  not  to  that  of  their  own  con- 
stituents; that  all  our  former  laws  have  but  a  rela- 
tive legality,  and  that  not  one  of  them  is  lawfully 
binding  upon  us,  though  even  now  for  the  sake  of 
common  conveniency,  the  operation  of  most  of  them 
be  and  ought  to  be  tolerated,  until  a  new  system 
of  government  shall  have  been  freely  ratified  by 
the  collegislative  power  of  the  people,  the  sole 
lawful  legislature  of  this  colony.  It  would  be  an 
act  of  despotism  to  put  it  in  force  by  any  other 
means,  which  God  avert!  The  people  it  is  true 
might  be  awed,  or  openly  forced  to  obey,  but  they 
would  abhor  the  tyranny  and  execrate  its  authors. 
They  would  justly  think  that  they  were  no  longer 
bound  to  submit  than  despotism  could  be  maintain- 
ed by  the  same  violent  or  artful  means  which  would 
have  produced  its  existence. 

But  the  free  ratification  of  the  people  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  render  the  establishment  lawful, 
unless  they  exercise  in  its  fulness  an  uncontroled 
power  to  alter  the  constitution  in  the  same  man 
ner  that  it  shall  have  been  received.  This  power 
necessarily  involves  that  of  every  district,  occa- 
sionally to  renew  their  deputies  to  committees  and 
congresses  when  the  majority  of  such  district  shall 
think  fit;  and  therefore,  without  the  intervention 
of  the  executive,  or  any  other  power,  foreign  to 
the  body  of  the  respective  electors,  that  right  is 
so,  essential  to  our  safety,  that  we  firmly  believe 
you  will  recommend  to  all  your  constituents  imme- 
diately to  exercise  it,  and  never  suffer  its  being 
wrested  from  them;  otherwise  the  sensibility  of 
our  delegates  could  not  allow  them  to  say  that  they 
hold  their  offices  from  the  voluntary  choice  of  a 
free'  people. 

We  likewise  eonceive  that  this  measure  will 
more  effectually  and  more  speedily  than  any  other, 
remove  disaffected  persons  from  all  our  councils, 
and  give  our  public  proceedings  a  much  greater 
weight  than  they  have  hitherto  obtained  amongst 
our  neighbors. 

"We  never  did  as  a  body,  nor  never  will,  assume 
any  authority  whatsoever  in  the  public  transactions 
of  the  present  times.  Common  sense  teaches  us, 
that  the  absurdity  of  the  claim  would  net  only 


destroy  our  usefulness  as  a  body  of  voluntary 
associators,  who  are  warmly  attached  to  the  cause 
of  liberty;  but  that  it  would  likewise  expose  every 
one  of  us  to  deserved  derision.  At  the  same  time, 
we  assure  your  honorable  house,  that  on  all  occa« 
sions  we  will  continue  to  testify  our  zeal  in  sup- 
porting the  measures  adopted  by  congresses  and 
committees,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  grand  ob- 
ject, the  restoration  of  human  rights  in  the  United 
Colonies.  And  if  at  any  future  time,  the  silence 
of  the  bodies  in  power  give  us  reason  to  conceive 
that  our  representations  may  be  useful,  we  then 
will  endeavor  to  discharge  our  duty  with  propriety, 
and  rely  on  public  indulgence  for  any  imperfection 
which  cannot  affect  our  uprightness. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  committee, 

MALCOLM  M'EUEN,  chairman- 
Mechanics-hall,  June  14,  1776. 

In  convention  of  the  representatives  of  the  state  of 
New-York,  August  10,  1776. 
Resolved,  That  if  any  of  the  militia  officers  in 
the  service  of  this  state  shall,  during  the  present 
invasion,  resign  his  commission  after  having  re- 
ceived orders  to  proceed  upon  duty  from  this  con- 
vention or  his  superior  officer,  without  the  per- 
mission of  this  state,  or  shall  not  repair  with  all 
possible  dispatch  to  such  place  or  places,  a3  be 
or  they  may  be  ordered  to  by  the  convention  of 
this  state,  or  by  his  superior  officer,  shall,  upon 
proof  before  a  general  court  martial,  be  rendered 
incapable  of  holding  any  military  employment  un- 
der this  state,  and  his  name  held  up  as  a  deserter 
of  his  country's  cause. 

ROBERT  BENSON,  Sec. 

IN  VIRGINIA  CONVENTION. 

Saturday,  March  25, 1775.— Resolved,  as  the  opi- 
nion of  this  convention,  that  on  account  of  the  un- 
happy disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  the  co» 
lonies,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  this  country,  the 
lawyers,  suitors,  and  witnesses,  ought  not  to  attend 
the  prosecution  or  defence  of  civil  suits  at  the 
next  general  court:  and  it  is  recommended  to  the 
several  courts  of  justice,  not  to  proceed  to  the 
hearing  or  determination  of  suits  on  their  dockets, 
except  attachments;  nor  to  give  judgment,  but  in 
the  case  of  sheriffs,  or  other  collectors  of  money 
or  tobacco  received  by  them,  in  other  cases  where 
such  judgment  shall  be  voluntarily  confessed,  or 
upon  such  amicable  proceedings  as  may  become 
necessary  for  the  settlement,  division,  or  distribu- 
tion of  estates:  and,  during  the  suspension  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  it  is  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  the  people,  to  observe  a  peaceable  and 
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orderly  behavior;  to  all  creditors  to  be  as  indul- 
gent to  their  debtors  as  may  be;  and  to  all  debtors, 
to  pay  as  far  as  they  are  able;  and  where  differ enc?s 
may  arise,  which  cannot  be  adjusted  between  the 
parties,  that  they  refer  the  decision  thereof  to  ju- 
dicious neighbors,  and  abide  by  their  determina- 
tion. 


and  raise  a  quantity  of  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton,  suf- 
ficient not  only  for  the  use  of  his  or  her  own  family, 
but  also  to  spare  to  others  on  moderate  terms. 

Resolved  unanimously — As  salt  is  a  daily  and  in- 
dispensible  necessary  of  life,  and  the  making  of  it 
amongst  ourselves,  must  be  deemed  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition, it  is  therefore  recommended,  that  the 
utmost  endeivors  be  used  to  establish  salt  works, 
;i»d  that  proper  encouragement  be  given  to  Mr. 
James  Tait,  who  hath  made  proposals,  and  offered 
a  scheme  to  the  public,  for  so  desirable  a  purpose. 


Monday,  March  27,  1775.— The  committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  encouragement 
of  arts  and  manufactures,  reported  the  following 
resolutions,  which  being  severally  read,  were  unan- 
imously agreed  to: 

Whereas,  it  hath  been  judged  necessary,  for  the 

preservation  of  the  just  rights   and   liberties   of 

America,  firmly  to  associate  against  importation; 

,  ,  J  being  of  opinion,  that  it  may  be  done  to  great  ad- 

and,  as  the  freedom,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  j         ° 

a  state  greatly  depend  on  providing  within  itself, 


Resolved  unanimously — That  saltpetre  and  sul- 
phur, being  articles  of  great  and  necessary  use, 
the  making,  collecting,  and  refining  them  to  the 
utmost  extent,  be  recommended,  the  convention 


vantage. 


a  supply  of  articles  necessary  for  subsistence,  cloth- 
ing, and  defence;  and  whereas,  it  is  judged  essen- 
tial, at  this  critical  juncture,  to  form  a  proper 
plan  for  employing  the  different  inhabitants  of  this 
colony,  providing  for  the  poor,  and  restraining  va- 
grants and  other  disorderly  persons,  who  are  nui- 
sances to  every  society,  a  regard  for  our  country, 
as  well  as  common  prudence,  call  upon  us  to  en- 
courage agriculture,  manufactures,  economy,  and 
the  utmost  industry;  therefore,  this  convention  doth 
resolve  as  follows: 

Resolved  unanimously — That  it  be  earnestly  re- 
commended to  the  different  magistrates,  vestries, 
and  churchwardens,  throughout  this  colony,  that 
they  pay  a  proper  attention  and  strict  regard  to 
the  several  acts  of  assembly,  made  for  the  restraint 
of  vagrants,  and  the  better  employing  and  main- 
taining the  poor. 

Resolved  unanimously — That  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  May  next,  no  person  or  persons  what- 
ever, ought  to  use,  in  his  or  their  families,  unless 
in  case  of  necessity,  and  on  no  account,  sell  to 
butchers,  or  kill  for  market,  any  sheep  under  four 
year9  old;  and  where  there  is  a  necessity  for  using 
any  mutton,  in  his,  her,  or  their  families,  it  is  re- 
commended to  kill  such  only  as  are  least  profita- 
ble to  be  kept. 

Resolved  unanimously— That  the  setting  up  and 
promoting  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  manufactures, 
ought  to  be  encouraged  in  as  many  different 
branches  as  possible,  especially  coating,  flannel, 
blankets,  rugs,  or  coverlids,  hosiery,  and  coarse 
cloths,  both  broad  and  narrow. 

Resolved  unanimously— That  all  persons,  having 
proper  lauds  for  the  purpose,  ought  to  cultivate 


Resolved  unanimously — That  the  making  of  gun- 
powder be  recommended. 

Resolved  unanimously — That  the  manufacturing 
of  iron  into  nails  and  wire,  and  other  necessary  ar- 
ticles, be  recommended. 

Resolved  unanimously — That  the  making  of  steel 
ought  to  be  largely  encouraged,  as  there  will  be  a 
great  demand  for  th;s  article. 

Resolved  unanimously— That  the  making  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  paper  ought  to  be  encouraged;  and 
as  the  success  of  this  branch  depends  on  a  supply 
of  old  linen  and  woollen  rags,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  colony  are  desired,  in  their  respective  families, 
to  preserve  these  articles. 

Resolved  unanimously — That,  whereas,  wool 
combs,  cotton  and  wool  cards,  hemp  and  flax  hec- 
els,  have  been  for  some  time  made  to  advantage,  in 
some  of  the  neighboring  colonies,  and  are  necessa- 
ry for  carrying  on  linen  and  woollen  manufactures, 
the  establishing  such  manufactures  be  recom- 
mended. 

Resolved  unanimously— That  the  erecting  full- 
ing mills,  and  mills  for  breaking,  swingling,  and 
softening  hemp  and  flax,  and  also  that  the  making 
grindstones  be  recommended. 

Resolved  unanimously — That  the  brewing  malt 
liquors  in  this  colony,  would  tend  to  render  the 
consumption  of  foreign  liquors  less  necessary,  it 
is  therefore  recommended,  that  proper  attention  be 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  hops  and  bailey. 

Resolved  unanimously— That  it  be  recommended 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony,  that  they  use 
as  the  convention  engageth  to  do,  our  own  raanu- 
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factures,  and  those  of  other  colonies,  in  preference 
to  all  others. 

Resolved  unanimously— That  for  the  more  speed- 
ily and  effectually  carrying'  these  resolutions  into 
execution,  it  be  earnestly  recommended,  that  soci- 
eties be  formed  in  different  parts  of  this  colony; 
and,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention,  that  pro- 
per premiums  ought  to  be  offered  in  the  several 
counties  and  corporations,  to  such  persons  as  shall 
excel  in  the  several  branches  of  manufactories; 
and  it  is  recommended  to  the  several  committees 
of  the  different  counties  and  corporations,  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  the  same,  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power. 

August  16,  1775.— An  address  from  the  Baptists 
in  this  colony  was  presented  to  the  convention, 
and  read;  setting  forth,  that  however  distinguished 
from  the  body  of  their  countrymen,  by  appellatives 
and  sentiments  of  a  religious  nature,  they  never- 
theless consider  themselves  as  members  of  the 
same  community  in  respect  to  matters  of  a  civil 
nature,  and  embarked  in  the  same  common  cause; 
that,  alarmed  at  the  oppression  which  hangs  over 
America,  they  had  considered  what  part  it  would 
be  proper  to  take  in  the  unhappy  contest,  and  had 
determined  that  in  some  cases  it  was  lawful  to  go 
to  war,  and  that  they  ought  to  make  a  military 
resistance  against  Great  Britain  in  her  unjust 
invasion,  tyrannical  oppressions,  and  repeated 
hostilities;  that  their  brethren  were  left  at  discre- 
tion to  inlist,  without  incurring  the  censure  of 
their  religious  community;  and,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, many  of  them  had  enlisted  as  soldiers, 
and  many  more  were  ready  to  do  so,  who  had  an 
earnest  desire  their  ministers  should  preach  to 
them  during  the  campaign;  that  they  had  there- 
fore appointed  four  of  their  brethren  to  make 
application  to  this  convention  for  the  liberty  of 
preaching  to  the  troops  Rt  convenient  times,  with- 
out molestation  or  abuse,  and  praying  the  same 
may  be  granted  them. 

Resolved,  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  regiments  or  troops  to  be 
raised,  that  they  permit  dissenting  clergymen  to 
celebrate  Divine  worship,  and  to  preach  to  the 
soldiers,  or  exhort,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  vari- 
ous operations  of  the  military  service  may  permit, 
for  the  ease  of  such  scrupulous  consciences  as  may 
rot  choose  to  attend  Divine  service  as  celebrated 
by  the  chaplain. 

Test  in  Virginia,  1776,  published  hij  order  of  the 
convention — "I,  A.  B.  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 


God,  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  will,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  support,  maintain,  and  defend  the 
government  of  Virginia,  in  the  present  just  and 
necessary  war,  against  all  powers  whatever,  who 
do,  or  may  levy  or  carry  on  any  hostility  of  war 
against  the  same,  and  that  I  will  not  in  any  man- 
ner aid,  or  assist,  comfort,  countenance,  correspond 
with  or  abet  any  person  whatever,  whom  I  know, 
or  have  cause  to  suspect,  have  designs  to  further, 
aid,  or  assist  the  tyrannical  and  cruel  war,  which 
the  British  parliament  have  levied  against  Ame- 
rica, and  that  I  will,  from  time  to  time,  declare 
and  make  known  all  traitorous  conspiracies  and 
attempts  against  the  peace  and  safety  of  Virginia, 
which  shall  come  to  my  knowledge:  So  help  me 
God." 

Willi  AiMsarRo,  Oct.  1775, 
To  colonel  Andrew  Lewis,  and  Mr.  John  Boyer. 
Gentlemen — For  your  past  service  you  have 
our  thanks,  and  we  presume  it  is  all  the  reward 
you  desire.  And  as  we  have  again  committed  to 
you  the  greatest  trust  we  can  confer  (that  of  ap- 
pearing for  us  in  the  great  council  of  the  colony) 
we  think  it  expedient  you  hear  our  sentiments  at 
this  important  juncture.  And  first,  we  require 
you  to  represent  us  with  hearts  replete  with  the 
most  grateful  and  loyal  veneration  for  the  race  of 
Brunswick,  for  they  have  been  truly  our  fathers; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  dutiful  affection 
for  our  sovereign,  of  whose  honest  heart  we  can- 
not entertain  any  diffidence;  but  sorry  we  are  to 
add,  that  in  his  councils  we  can  no  longer  confide; 
a  set  of  miscreants,  urawcrthy  to  administer  the 
laws  of  Britain's  empire,  have  been  permitted 
impiously  to  sway.  How  unjustly,  cruelly,  and 
tyrannically,  they  have  invaded  our  rights,  we  need 
not  now  put  you  in  mind.  We  only  say,  and  we 
assert  it  with  pride,  that  the  subjects  of  Britain 
are  one;  and  when  the  honest  man  of  Boston  who 
lias  broke  no  lav/,  has  his  property  wrested  from 
him,  the  hunter  on  the  Alegany  must  take  the 
alarm,  and,  as  a  freeman  of  America,  he  will  fly 
to  his  representatives,  and  thus  instruct  them: — 
Gentlemen,  my  gun,  my  tomahawk,  my  life  I  desire 
you  to  render  to  the  honor  of  my  king  and  coun- 
try; but  my  liberty  to  range  these  woods  on  the 
same  terms  my  father  has  done,  is  not  mine  to  give 
up;  it  was  not  purchased  by  me,  and  purchased  it 
was;  it  is  entailed  on  my  son,  and  the, tenure  is 
sacred.  Watch  over  it,  gentlemen,  for  to  him  it 
must  descend  unviolated,  if  my  arm  can  defend  it; 
but  if  not,  if  wicked  power  is  permitted  to  prevail 
against  me,  the  original  purchase  was  blood,  and 
mine  shall  seal  the  surrender. 
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That  our  countrymen  and  the  world  may  know|  ticular,  have  been  precipitated  into  measures,  ex- 
our  disposition,  we  choose  that  this  he  published.  I  traordinary  perhaps  in  their  nature,  but  warranted 


And  we  have  one  request  to  add,  that  is,  that  the 
sons  of  freedom  who  appeared  for  us  at  Philadel- 
phia, will  accept  our  most  ardent,  grateful  ac- 
knowledgments; and  we  hereby  plight  them  our 
faith,  that  we  will  religiously  observe  their  resolu- 
tions, and  obey  their  instructions,  in  contempt  of 
power  and  temporary  interest;  and  should  the  mea- 
sures they  have  wisely  calculated  for  our  relief 
fail,  we  will  stand  prepared  for  every  contingency.) 
We  are,  gentlemen,  your  dutiful,  &c. 

The  Freeholders  of  Botetourt. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Extracts  from  the  reply  of  the  assembly  of  JVorth 
Carolina,  to  the  speech  of  governor  Martin,  April, 
1775. 

To  his  excellency  Josiah  Martin,  esq.  captain  gen- 
eral, governor,  and  commander  in  chief,  in  and 
over  the  province  of  North  Carolina. 

Sir: — We,  bis  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  the  members  of  the  assembly  of  North 
Carolina,  have  taken  into  consideration  you  excel- 
lency's speech,  at  the  opening  of  this  session. 


We  met  in  general  assembly,  with  minds  supe- 
rior to  private  distention,  determined  calmly,  unit- 
edly, and  faithfully,  to  discharge  the  sacred  trust 
reposed  in  us  by  our  constituents.  Actuated  by 
sentiments  like  these,  it  behoves  us  to  declare, 
that  the  assembly  of  this  colony  have  the  highest 
aense  of  their  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  whom  alone,  as  our  constitutional  sovereign, 
we  acknowledge  allegiance  to  be  due,  and  to  whom 
we  so  cheerfully  and  repeatedly  have  sworn  it,  that 
to  remind  us  of  the  oath  was  unnecessary.  This 
allegiance,  all  past  assemblies  have,  upon  every 
occasion,  amply  expressed;  and  we,  the  present 
representatives  of  the  people,  shall  be  always  rea- 
dy, by  our  actions,  with  pleasure  to  testify;  sensi- 
ble, however,  that  the  same  constitution  which  es- 
tablished that  allegiance,  and  enjoined  the  oath  in 
consequence  of  it,  hath  bound  majesty  under  as 
solemn  obligations,  to  protect  subjects  inviolate  in 
ali  their  just  rights  and  priviledges,  wisely  intend- 
ing, by  reciprocal  dependence,  to  secure  the  hap 
piness  of  both. 


by  necessity,  from  whence,  among  many  other  mea- 
sures, the  appointment  of  committees,  in  the  seve- 
ral towns  and  counties,  took  its  birth,  to  prevent, 
as  much  as  in  them  lay,  the  operations  of  such  un- 
constitutional  encroachments:  And  the  assembly 
remain  unconvinced  of  any  steps  taken  by  those 
committees,  but  such  as  they  were  compelled  to 
take  for  that  salutary  purpose. 

It  is  not  to  be  controverted,  that  bis  majesty's 
subjects  have  a  right  to  petition  for  a  redress  of 
grievances,  or  to  remonstrate  against  them;  and 
as  it  is  only  in  a  meeting  of  the  people,  that  their 
sense,  respecting  such  petition  and  remonstrance, 
can  be  obtained,  that  the  right  of  assembling  is  as 
undoubted.— To  attempt,  therefore,  under  the 
mask  of  authority,  to  prevent  or  forbid  a  meeting 
of  the  people  for  such  purposes,  or  to  interrupt 
their  proceedings  when  met,  wou}d  be  a  vain  ef- 
fort, unduly  to  exercise  power  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  constitution. 


Far  be  it  from  us,  then,  sir,  eten  to  wish  to  pre- 
vent  the  operations  of  the  convention  now  held  at 
Newbern,  or  to  agree  with  your  excellency  in  be- 
stowing upon  them  the  injurious  epithet  of  an  il- 
legal meeting.  They  are,  sir,  the  respectable  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  appointed  for  a  spe- 
cial and  important  purpose,  to  which,  though  our 
constituents  might  have  thought  us  adequate,  yet, 
as  our  meeting  depended  upon  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown,  they  would  have  been  unwise  to  have  trust- 
ed to  so  precarious  a  contingence,  especially  as  the 
frequent  and  unexpected  prorogations  of  the  as- 
sembiy,one  of  them  in  particular,  as  if  all  respect 
and  attention  to  the  convenience  of  their  represen- 
tatives hath  been  lost,  was  proclaimed  but  two  or 
three  days  before  the  time  which  had  been  appoint- 
ed for  the  meetings,  gave  the  people  not  the  least 
reason  to  expect  that  their  assembly  would  have 
been  permitted  to  sit  till  it  v/as  too  late  to  appoint 
delegates  to  attend  the  continental  congress  at 
Philadelphia;  a  measure  which  they  joined  the  rest 
of  America  in  thinking  essential  to  its  interest 


The  house,  sir,  neither  know,  nor  believe  that 
any  base  arts  have  been  practised  upon  the  people 
We  contemplate,  with  a  degree  of  horror,  the!  in  order  to  lead  them  from  their  duty;  but  we 
unhappy  state  of  America,  involved  in  the  most}  know  with  certainty,  that  the  steps  they  have  taken 
embarrassing  difficulties  and  distresses,  by  a  num-  proceeded  from  a  full  conviction,  that  theparlia- 
ber  of  unconstitutional  invasions  of  their  just  rights!  ment  of  Great  Britain  had,  by  a  variety  of  oppres- 
and  privileges;  by  which,  the  inhabitants  of  the  |  sive  and  unconstitutional  proceedings,  made  those 
continent  in  genera?,  ar,d  of  this  province  in  par- 1  steps  absolutely  necessary.    We  Hunk  it,  therefore 
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a  duty  we  owe  the  people,  to  assert,  that  their  con- j  We  take  this  opportunity,  sir,  the  first  that  has 
duct  has  not  been  owing  to  base  arts,  practised  been  given  us,  to  express  the  warm  attachment 
upon  them  by  wicked  and  designing  men;  and  have  we  have  to  our  sister  colonies  in  general,  and  the 
it  much  to  lament,  that  your  excellency  should  add!  heart-felt  compassion  we  entertain  for  the  deplor- 
your  sanction  to  such  groundless  imputations,  as  able  state  of  the  town  of  Boston  in  particular,  and 
i*c  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  weaken  the  influence  also  to  declare  the  fixed  and  determined  resolu- 
which  the  united  petition  of  his  majesty's  Ameri-  tion  of  this  colony,  to  unite  with  the  other  eolo- 
can  subjects  might  otherwise  have,  upon  their  so-|nies  in  every  effort  to  retain  those  just  rights  and 
vereign,  for  a  redress  of  those  grievances  of  which  liberties  which,  as  subjects  to  a  British  king,  we 
they  so  justly  complain. 

We  should  feel  inexpressible  concern  at  the  in- 
formation given  us  by  your  excellency,  of  your  be- 
ing authorized  to  say,  that  the  appointment  of  de- 
legates, to  attend  the  congress  at  Philadelphia, 
now  in  agitation,  will  be  highly -offensive  to  the 
king,  had  we  not  recently  been  informed,  from  the 
best  authority,  that  his  majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  receive,  very  graciously,  the  united  petition  of 
his  American  subjects,  addressed  to  him  by  the 
continental  delegates,  lately  convened  at  PUiladel- 
phia.    We  have  not,  therefore,  the  least  reason  to 


possess,  and  which  it  is  our  absolute  and  indispen- 
sible  duty,  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  unimpaired. 
JOHN  HARVEY,  Speaker. 

In  provincial  congress,  A^orth  Carolina,  September  8, 
1775. 
Mr.  Hooper  laid  before  the  house  an  address  t» 
the  inhabitants  of  the  British  empire;  and  the  same 
being  read  was  unanimously  received,  and  is  as 
follows  viz. 

Friends,  and  felloru-cidzens — "The  fate  of  the  con* 
test  which  at  present  subsists  between  these  Ame- 
rican colonies  and  the  British  ministers  who  now 


suppose,  that  a  similar  application  to  the  throne,  i  sit  at  the  helm  of  public  affairs,  will  be  one  of  the 
will  give  offence  to  his  majesty,  or  prevent  his  re-  most  important  epochs  which  can  mark  the  annals 
ceiving  a  petition  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  of  the  British  history. 


which  his  American  subjects  have  a  right  to  pre- 
sent, either  separately  or  unitedly. 

We  shall  always  receive,  with  pleasure,  the  in- 


"Foreign  nations  with  anxious  expectation  wait 
the  result,  and    see  with  amazement  the  blind 
infatuated  policy  which  the  present  administration 
formation  of  any  marks  of  loyalty  <o   the  king,  P^es  to  subjugate  these  colonies,  and  reduce 
given  to  your  excellency,  by  the  inhabitants  ofjthemfrom  beinS  l°yal  and  useful  oubjects,  to  an 

absolute  dependance  and  abject  slavery;  as  if  the 
descendants  of  those  ancestors  who  have  shed  ri- 


this  colony;  but  we  are  greatly  concerned,  lest  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  thought  proper  to  con- 
vey this  information,  should  excite  a  belief,  that  a 
great  number  of  the  people  of  this  province  are 
disaffected  to  their  sovereign,  to  prevent  which, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  in  this  manner,  solemnly 
to  testify  to  the  world,  that  his  majesty  has  no 
subjects  more  faithful  than  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Carolina,  or  more  ready,  at  the  expence  of  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  to  protect  and  support  his  per- 
son, crown,  and  dignity.  If,  however,  by  the  sig- 
nal proofs  your  excellency  speaks  of,  you  mean 
those  addresses  lately  published  in  the  North  Ca- 
rolina Gazette,  and  said  to  be  presented  to  you, 
the  assembly  can  receive  nc  pleasure  from  your 
congratulations  thereupon,  but  what  results  from 
the  consideration  that  so  few  have  been  found  in 
so  populous  a  province,  weak  enough  to  be  seduced 
from  their  duty,  and  prevailed  upon  by  the  base 
arts  of  wicked  and  designing  men,  to  adopt  prin- 
ciples  so  contrary  to  the  sense  of  all  America,  and 
ao  destructive  of  those  rights  and  privileges,  it 
was  their  duty  to  maintain. 


vers  ofblaod,  and  expended  millions  of  treasure, 
in  fiving  upon  a  lasting  foundation  the  liberties  of 
the  British  constitution,  saw  with  envy  the  once 
happy  state  of  this  western  region,  and  strove  to 
exterminate  the  patterns  of  those  virtues  which 
shone  with  a  lustre  which  bids  fair  to  rival  and 
eclipse  their  own. 

"To  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  own  honest  industry* 
to  call  that  our  own  which  we  earn  with  the  labor 
of  our  hands,  and  the  sweat  of  our  brows,  to  re- 
gulate that  internal  policy  by  which  we,  and  not 
they,  are  to  be  affected;  these  are  the  mightjr 
boons  we  ask.  And  traitors,  rebels,  and  every 
harsh  appellation  that  malice  can  dictate,  or  the 
violence  of  language  express,  are  the  returns  which 
we  receive  to  the  most  humble  petitions  and  earnest 
supplications.  We  have  been  told  that  independ- 
ence is  our  object;  that  we  seek  to  shake  off  all 
connection  with  the  parent  state.  Cruel  suggestion! 
do  not  all  our  professions,  all  our  actions,  uniformly 
contradict  this? 
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"We  again  declare,  and  we  invoke  that  Almighty 
Being  who  searches  the  recesses  of  the  human 
heart  and  knows  our  most  secret  intentions,  that 
it  is  our  most  earnest  wish  and  prayer  to  be  restor- 
ed, with  the  other  United  Colonies,  to  the  state  in 
which  we  and  they  were  placed  before  the  year 
li'63,  disposed  to  glance  over  any  regulations  which 
Britain  had  made  previous  to  this,  and  which  seem 
to  be  injurious  and  oppressive  to  these  colonies, 
hoping  that  at  some  future  day  she  will  benignly 
Interpose,  and  remove  from  us  every  cause  of  com- 
plaint. 

"Whenever  we  have  departed  from  the  forms 
of  the  constitution,  our  own  safety  and  self-pre- 
servation have  dictated  the  expedient;  and  if  in 
any  instances  we  have  assumed  powers  which  the 
Jaws  invest  in  the  sovereign  or  his  representatives, 
it  has  been  only  in  defence  of  our  persons,  pro 
perties,  and  those  rights  which  God  and  the  con- 
stitution have  made  unalienably  ours.  As  soon  as 
the  cause  of  our  fears  and  apprehensions  are  re- 
moved, wiih  joy  will  we  return  these  powers  to 
their  regular  channels;  and  such  institutions  formed 
from  mere  necessity,  sbVil  end  with  that  necessity 
which  created  them. 

"These  expressions  flow  from  an  affection,  border- 
ing upon  devotion,  to  the  succession  of  the  house 
•f  Hanover,  as  by  law  established,  from  subjects 
who  view  it  as  a  monument  that  does  honor  to  hu- 
man nature;  a  monument  capable  of  teaching  kings 
how  glorious  it  is  to  reign  over  a  free  people. — 
These  are  the  heartfelt  effusions  of  men  ever  ready 
to  spend  their  blood  and  treasure,  when  constitu- 
tionally calied  upon,  in  support  of  that  succession 
of  his  majesty  King  George  the  third,  his  crown 
and  dignity,  and  who  fervently  wish  to  transmit  his 
reign  to  future  ages  as  the  sera  of  common  happi- 
ness to  his  people.  Could  these  our  sentiments 
teach  the  throne,  surely  our  sovereign  would  forbid 
the  horrors  of  war  and  desolation  to  intrude  into 
this  once  peaceful  and  happy  land,  and  would  stop 
that  deluge  of  human  blood  which  now  threatens 
to  overflow  this  colony;  blood  too  precious  to  be 
shed  but  in  a  common  cause,  against  the  common 
enemy  of  Great  Britain  and  her  sons. 

"This  declaration  we  hold  forth  as  a  testimony 
of  loyalty  to  our  sovereign,  and  affection  to  our 
parent  state,  and  as  a  sincere  earnest  of  our  present 
and  future  intentions. 

"We  hope,  thereby,  to  remove  those  impressions 
which  have  been  made  by  the  representation  of  weak 
and  wicked  men  to  the  prejudice  of  this  colony, 


who  thereby  intended  that  the  rectitude  o!  our 
designs  might  be  brought  into  distrust,  and  sedition, 
anarchy,  and  confusion,  spread  through  this  loyal 
province. 

"We  have  discharged  a  duty  which  we  owe  to 
the  world,  to  ourselves,  and  posterity;  and  may 
the  Almighty  God  give  success  to  the  means  we 
make  use  of,  so  far. as  they  are  aimed  to  produce 
just,  lawful,  and  good  purposes,  and  the  salvation 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  British  empire." 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

IN  PROVINCIAL  CONGRESS. 

Charleston,  June  21,  1773. 
Ordered — That  the  bon.  William  Henry  DraytoR, 
the  hon.  Barnard  Elliot,  colonel  Charles  Pinckney, 
col.  James  Parsons,  col.  Isaac  Motte,  col  Sephen 
Bull,  col.  William  Moultrie,  major  Owen  Roberts, 
captain  Thbmas  Savage,  captain  John  Huger,  Miles 
Brewton,  Thomas  Ferguson,  and  Gabriel  Capers, 
esquires,  be  a  deputation  to  present  his  excellency 
the  governor,  the  address  of  this  congress. 

To  hi3  excellency  the  right  honorable  lord  Wil- 
liam  Camy  bell,  governor  and  commander  in  chief 
over  the  province  aforesaid, 

The  humble  address  and  declaration  of  the  provincial 
congrets. 

J\fny  it  please  yovr  excellency — We,  his  majesty's 
loyal  subjects,  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  this  colony,  in  congress  assembled,  beg  leave  to 
disclose  to  your  excellency,  the  true  cause  of  our 
present  proceedings;  not  only  that  upon  your  arri- 
val  among  us,  you  may  receive  no  unfavorable  im- 
pression of  our  conduct,  but  that  we  may  stand 
justified  to  the  world. 

When  the  ordinary  modes  of  application  for  re- 
dress  of  grievances,  and  the  usual  means  of  de- 
fence against  arbitrary  impositions  have  failed* 
mankind  generally  have  had  recourse  to  those  that 
are  extraordinary.  Hence,  the  origin  of  the  conti- 
nental congress— and  hence  the  present  represen- 
tation of  the  people  in  this  colony. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  grievances  of 
America;  they  lave  been  so  often  represented,  that 
your  excellency  cannot  be  a  stranger  to  them.— 
Let  itj  therefore,  suffice  to  say,  that  the  hands  of 
his  majesty's  ministers,  having  lorg  kin  heavy, 
now  press  with  intolerable  weight.  We  declare, 
that  no  love  of  innovation— -no  desire  of  altering 
the  constitution  of  government— no  lust  of  inde- 
pendence has  had  the  le^st  influence  upon  our  coun- 
cils: brit,  alarmed  and  roused  by  a  lojig-successieh 
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of  arbitrary  proceedings,  by  wicked  administra-  and  of  mankii.d:  to  testify  our  just  resentment  to 
tions — impressed  with  the  greatest  apprehension  of  so  base  and  cruel  a  conduct  in  the  inhabitants  of 
instigated  insurrections— and  deeply  affected  by  Poole,  it  is  hereby  resolved,  That  this  colony  will 
the  commencement  of  hostilities  by  the  British  not  use  or  employ  any  shipping  belonging  to  that 


troops  against  this  continent, — solely  for  the  pre 
servation  and  deferce  of  our  lives,  liberties,  and 
properties,  we  have  been  impelled  to  associate  and 
to  take  up  arms. 

We  sincerely  deplore  those  slanderous  informa- 
tions and  wicked  councils,  by  which  his  majesty 
has  been  led  into  measures,  which,  if  persisted  in, 
must  inevitably  have  involved  America  in  all  the 
calamities  of  a  civil  war,  and  rend  the  British  em- 
pire. We  only  desire  the  secure  enjoyment  of  our 
invaluable  rights,  and  we  wish  for  nothing  more 
ardently,  than  a  speedy  reconciliation  with  our 
mother  country,  upon  constitutional  principles. 

Conscious  of  the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  the 
integrity  of  our  views,  we  readily  profess  our  loyal 
attachment  to  our  sovereign,  his  crown,  and  digni- 
ty; and,  trusting  the  event  to  Providence,  we  pre 
fer  death  to  slavery.  These  things,  we  hiwe  thought 
it  our  duty  to  declare,  that  your  excellency,  and 
through  you,  our  august  sovereign — our  fellow  sub- 
jects— and  the  whole  world — may  clearly  under- 
stand, that  our  taking  up  arms,  is  the  result  of  dire 
necessity,  and  in  compliance  with  the  first  law  of 
nature. 

We  entreat  and  trust,  that  your  excellency  will 
make  such  a  representation  of  the  state  of  this  co- 
lony, and  of  our  true  motives,  as  to  assure  his  ma- 
jesty, that  in  the  midst  of  all  our  complicated  dis- 
tresses, he  has  no  subjects  in  bis  wide  dominions, 
who  more  sincerely  desire  to  testify  their  loyalty 
and  affection,  or  who  would  be  more  willing  to 
devote  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  his  real  service. 

By  order  ef  the  provincial  congress,  at  Charles 
ton,  June  20,  1775. 

HENRY  LAURENS,  President. 

mOM  TUB  SOUTU  CAROLINA  GAZETTE. 

In  provincial  congress,  Charleston,  Wednesday,  June 
21,  1775. 
"Whereas,  the  inhabitants  of  Poole,  a  seaport  in 
the  English  Channel,  lost  to  all  sense  of  honor, 
humanity  and  gratitude,  have,  by  their  late  peti- 
tion  to  parliament,  manifested  themselves  not  onlv 
inimical  to  America,  but  desirous  to  add  to  the 
heavy  oppressions  under  which  the  unfortunate 
and  virtuous  inhabitants  of  the  four  New  England 
governments  labor}  in  consequence  of  their  lauda- 
ble conduct  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  America 


port,  or  owned  by  any  inhabitant  there,  or  carry  on 
any  transactions,  or  hold  any  communication  with 
that  people. 

PETER  TIMOTHY,  Secretary, 

In  provincial  congress,  Charleston,  Thursday,  June  22. 
"Resolved,  that  all  absentees,  holding  estates  in 
this  colony,  except  the  sick,  those  above  60,  and 
those  under  21  years  of  age,  ought,  forthwith,  to 
return  to  this  colony. 

"Resolved,  that  no  persons,  holding  estates  in 
this  colony,  ought  to  withdraw  from  its  service, 
without  giving  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  so 
Joing  to  this  congress,  or,  during  its  recess,  to 
the  general  committee. 

PETER  TIMOTHY,  Secretary, 

Association,  unanimovsly  agreed  to  in  the  provincial 
congress  of  South  Carolina. 
The  actual  commencement  of  hostilities  against 
this  continent,  by  the  British  troops,  in  the  bloody 
scene  on  the  19h  of  April  last,  near  Boston;  the 
increase  of  arbitrary  impositions,  from  a  wicked 
and  despotic  ministry,  and  the  dread  of  instigated 
insurrections  in  the  colonies,  are  causes  sufficient 
to  drive  an  oppressed  people  to  the  use  of  arms: — 
We,  therefore,  the  subscribers,  inhabitants  of  South 
Carolina,  holding  ourselves  bound,   by  that  most 
sacred  of  all  obligations,  the  duty  of  good  citizens 
towards  an  injured  country,  and  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, that,  under  our  present  distressed  circum- 
stances, we  shall  be  justified  before  God  and  man, 
in  resisting  force  by  force,  do  unite  ourselves  un- 
der every  tie  of  religion  and  honor,  and  associate 
as  a  band  in  her  defence,  against  every  foe;  hereby 
solemnly  engaging  that  whenever  our  continental 
and  provincial  councils  shall  decree  it  necessary, 
we  will  go  forth,  and  be  ready  to  sacrifice  our  lives 
and  fortunes,  to  secure  her  freedom  and  safety. — 
This  obligation  to  continue  in  full  force  until  are 
concilation  shall  take  place  between  Great  Britain 
and  America,   upon    constitutional  principles;    an 
event  which  we  most  ardently  desire.  And  we  will 
hold  all  those  persons  inimical  to  the  liberties  of 
the  colonies,  who  shall  refuse  to  subscribe  to  this 
association. 

Subscribed  by  every  member  present,  and  certi- 
fied by  HENRY  LAURENS,  President. 
June,  1775. 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  STAMP-ACT  CONGRESS;  | 

I 

HELD   AT    NEW-I0R5;,    1765. 

We  have  several  times  promised  to  treat  our  rea- 
ders with  a  correct  copy  of  this  venerable  manu- 
script, detailing  the  first  movements  of  the  friends 
of  freedom  in  the  new  world.  It  is  an  official  copy, 
under  the  signature  of  Jon*  Cotton,  esq.  clerk 
to  that  illustrious  body;  and,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  the  only  one  extant.  It  was  handed  to 
the  editor  by  his  much  respected  friend,  Ccesar 
JL.  Rodney,  esq.  of  Delaware,  who  found  it  among 
the  papers  of  his  late  revered  uncle,  the  estima- 
ble and  patriotic  Ccesar  Rodney,  one  of  the  dele- 
gates, and  for  many  years  the  great  prop  and  stay 
of  ffliggism  in  the  lower  parts  of  his  native  state. 
On  a  loose  piece  of  paper,  in  the  manuscript  book, 
is  a  list  of  the  members,  with  which  we  have 
preceeded  the  journal  itself,  in  the  hand  writing 
of  Mr.  C.  R.  We  are  thus  particular  to  shew  the 
entire  authenticity  of  the  document:  which,  we 
are  informed,  many  of  our  sages  have  sought  for 
in  vain. 

fn  this  journal  the  reader  will  not  find  ar>y  thing 
to  astonish  or  surprize  him;  but  there  is  much 


J\~ew- Jersey-— —  Robert  Ogden 

Hendrick  Fisher 
Joseph    Borden. 

Pennsylvania John  Dickinson 

John    Morton 
George  Bryan. 

Delaware Thomas  M'Kean 

Caeear  Rodney. 

Maryland William  Murdoch, 

Edward  Titghman 
Thomas  Ringgold. 
South.  Carolina — Thomas  Lynch 

Christopher  Gadsden 
John   Rutledge. 
JWw  Hampshire,  ~\  Were  not  represented  in  this  con- 
Virginia,  Igress*  But  their  assemblies  wrote 

North.  Carolina    { that  they   would  agree    io  what- 
and  Georgia,      J  ever  was  done  by  the  congress." 

THE  JOURNAL. 

Boston,  June,  1765. 
STR — The  house  of  representatives  of  this  pro- 
vince, in  the  present  session  of  general  court,  have 
unanimously  agreed  to  propose  a  meeting",  as  soon 
as  may  be,  oOommittees  from  the  houses  of  repre- 
sentatives or  burgesses,  of  the  several  British  colo- 
nies on  this  cntinent,  *o  consult  together  on  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  colonies, and  the  diffi- 
culties to  which  th<"y  are  a:d  mrst  be  redued  by 
the  operation  of  the  acts  of  pariiment,  for  levying 
duties  and  taxes  on  the  colonies;  and  to  consider  of 
a  general  and  united,  dutiful,  loyal  and  humble  re- 
presentation of  their  condition  to  his  majesty  and 
to  the  pariiment,  and  to  implore  relief. 


to  admire.     In  every  line  he  will  discover  a  spirit!      The  house  of  representatives  of  this  province 
,,  .     .  .  ,    „  .  ,,      •  .,  ,  ,    I  have  al-<»  voted,  to  propose  that  such  meeting  he 

of  decision  and  firmness  totally  irreconcilable  I  t  the  Clty  of  New.York,  in  the  province  of  New- 
wilh  a  state  of  servitude,  and  highly  worthy  of  York,  on  the.  first  Tuesday  in  October  next,  and 
imitation  at  the  present  day.     The    difficulties  J,ave  W^ted  the  committee  of  three  of  their  mem- 

bers to  attend  that  service,  with  ucii  as  the  other 
the  people  encountered  m  forming  this  congress,  nousC8  0f  representatives  or  burgesses.iri  the  seve- 
unknown  to  the  laws  and  opposed   by  the  royal- 1  ral  colonies,  may  think  fit  to  appoint  to  meet  them; 

ists  invested  with  power,  are  honorable  to  their  i  anduthe  committee  ofthe  house  of  representatives 

r  I  of  this  D'-ovinc^,  are  directed  to  repair  to  the  said 

cause  and  its  agents.     With  an  eye  steadily  fixed  j  New-York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  next, 

on  free. '.oni,  they  cast  behind  them  the  cold  max-  accordingly;    if,   therefore,  your  honorable  house 

r         ,  i       ui  1     j*  should  acrree  to  this  proposal,  it  would  be  accenta- 

ims  of  prudence,  and  nobly  resolved  to  systema-   ,.      .,    .«•  -         ;-         r  .        _      -ut        •   iii 

r  '  J  J  ble,  that  as  early  notice  of  it  as  possible  might  be 

tise  an  opposition  to  the  growing  tyranny  of  the  transmitted  tothe  speakerof  die  house  of  represen- 


"mother  country."  They  did  so,  and  therein 
generated  a  spirit  of  union,  that  finally  brought 
about  the  independence  of  these  states,  and  led 
to  the  establishment  of  our  present  happy  con- 
stitution. 

[Niles'  Weekly  Register,  of  July  25,  1812. 

Delegates  to  the  Congress  of  1765. 

"Massachusetts — James  Otis 

Oliver  Partridge 
Timothy  Ruggles. 

Rhode-Island Metcalf  Bowler 

Henry  Ward. 

Connecticut Eliphalet  Dyer 

David  Rowland 
William  S.  Johnson. 

.^Yew-York Robert  R.  Livingston 

John  Cruger 
Philip  Livingston 
William  Bayard 
Leonard  Lespenard. 


tatives  of  this  province. 

SAMUEL  WHITE,  Speaker. 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  circular  letter, 
the  following  gentlemen  met  at  New- York,  in  the 
province  of  New-York,  oa  Monday,  the  7th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1765,  viz: 


.  rjAjres    Otis,  "\  ™ 

Fron)  the  province  0fJOiiTTBR  pAnTBTDGE     Ig, 

it.     J  (d 


Otis, 
Patit' 
Massachusetts  Aflb^lwrtSx  Ruggle* 

Who  produced  their  appointment   as  follows  viz; 

To  James  Otis,  Oliver  Partridge,  and  Timothy  Rug- 
gles, esquires. 
Gentlemen,— The  houseof  representatives  of  this 
province,  have  appointed  you  a  committee  to  meet 
at  New-York  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October  next, 
such  committees  as  the  other  houses  of  representa- 
tives or  burgesses  in  the  several  colonies  en  this. 
continent.may  think  fit  to  appoint,  to  consult  togeth- 
er on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  colonies, 
on  the  difficulties  to  which  tney  are,    and  must  be 
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reduced  >>y\.ie  operation  of  the  late  acts  of  parlia 
rnent.  I?jy  this  choice,  the  house  has  reposed  in  you 
a  trust  of  singular  importance,  and  have  just  reason 
to  expert  you  will  give  your  utmost  attention  to  it. 
In  c  «e  you  should  receive  advice  that  the  houses 
o'f  representatives  or  burgesses  of  the  other  colo 
nies,  or  any  of  them,  agree  to  sucn  committees,  to 
jSljil  you  in  this  interesting  affair,  you  are  directed 
to1  repair  to  New-York  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
endeavor  to  unite  with  them  in  sentiment,  and  agree 
117/011  such  representations,  as  may  tend  to  preserve 
our  rights  and  privileges.  And  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  house,  that  no  address  or  representation  shall 
be  esteemed  the  act  of  this  house.unless  it  is  agreed 
to  and  signed  by  the  major  part  of  their  commit- 
tee 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  we  are  in  any  manner  re 
presented  in  parliament,  you  must  by  no  means  con- 
cede to  it;  it  is  an  opinion  which  this  house  cannot 
see  the  least  reason  to  adopt. 

further,  the  house  think  that  such  a  representa- 
tion  of  the  colonies  as  British  subjects  arc  to  enjoy, 
would  be  attended  with  tne  greatest  difficulty,  if  it 
if*  not  absolutely  impracticable,  and  therefore,  you 
are  not  10  urge  or  consent  to  any  proposal  for  any  re- 
presentation, if  such  be  made  in  the  congress. 
'  It  is  the  expectation  of  the  house,  that  a  most 
loyal  and  dutiful  address  to  his  majesty  and  the  par- 
liament, will  be  prepared  by  the  congress,  praying 
aswellf.r  the  removal  of  the  grievances  the  colo- 
nies labor  under  at  present,  as  for  preventing  others 
{or  the  future:  which  petitions,  if  drawn  up,  as  far 
as  you  shall  bs  able  to  judge,  agr.  eable  to  the  mind 
of  the  h  >use,  you  are  empowered  o  sign  and  for- 
ward; and  you  are  to  lay  a  copy  of  the  same  before 
this  house,  and  make  report  of  your  proceedings 
upon  your  return.* 

It  is  the  hearty  prayer  of  this  house,  that  the  con- 
gress may  be  endued  with  that  wisdom  which   is 
from  above,  and  that   their  councils  and   determi- 
nations may  be  attended    with  the  divine  blessing. 
SAMUEL  WHITE  Speaker. 

.From  the  colony  of  Rhode- CM  etc  ait  Bowlbh, 
Island  and  Providence     <  and 

Plantations,  (  Henhy  Waiui,  Esqs. 

Who  produced  the  following  appointment,  viz: 

By  the  honorable  SAMUEL  WARD,  governor,  cap- 
tain general  and  commander  in  chief  of  and  over 
the  English  colony  of  Rhode-Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations  in  New-England   in  America. 

To  Metcalf  Bowler  and  Henry  Ward,  enquires, 
Greeting: 

Whereas,  the  general  assembly  of  this  province 
have  nominated  and  appointed  you,  the  same  Mel- 
ca  f  Howler  and  Henry  Ward,  to  be  commissioners 
in  behalf  of  this  colony  to  meet  such  commissioners 
as, are  or  shall  be  appointed  by  the  other  British 
governments  in  North  America,  to  meet  at  New- 
York  the  first  Teusday  of  October  nex  , 

I  do,  therefore,  hereby  authorize  and  empower, 
and  connnissioaate  you,  the  said  Metcalf  Bowler 
and  Henry  Wurd,  forthwith  to  repair  to  New-York, 
and  there,  in  beh  If  of  this  colony, to  meet  and  join 
with  the  other  commissioners  in  consulting  togeth- 
er on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  colonies, 
and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are  and  must  be 
reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  act  of  parliament 

*  The  reader  may  remark  in  all  these  commis- 
sions with  how  great  authority  the  nght  of  intiruc- 
Hen  is  assumed.— Ed.  Reg. 


for  lev\ing  duties  and  taxes  upon  the  colonies;  and 
to  consider  of  a  general  and  united,  dutiful,  loyal 
and  humble  representation  to  his  majesty  and  the 
parliament,  and  to  implore  relief.  And  you  are  also 
hereby  empowered  to  conclude  and  agree  with  the 
other  commissioners,  upon  such  measures  as  you 
s'iall  think  necessary  and  proper  for  obtaining  re- 
dress of  the  grievances  of  the  colonies,  agreeably 
to  the  instructions  given  you  by  the  general  assem- 
bly of  this  colony. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  said  co- 
lony, this  sixteenth  day  of  September,  1765,  and  in. 
the  fifth  year  of  his  majesty's  reign. 

SAMUEL  WARD. 

By  his  honor's  command. 

HENRY  YVJRD,  Secretary. 


From   the    colony 
of  Connecticut 


f"ELlPHALET  DYER,  "} 

iy<  David  Rowland,        V 
'    £  Wm.  Saml.  Johnson,  j 


Who  produced  the  following  appointment,  viz: 
At  a  general  assembly  of  the  governor  and  company 
of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  holden  at  Hartford, 
by  special  order  of  his  honor  the  governor  of  said 
colony,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  September,  An- 
no Do  in.  1765. 

Whereas,  it  has  been  proposed  that  a  congress 
be  attended  by  commissioners  from  the  several  go- 
vernments on  this  continent,  to  confer  upon  a  gene- 
ral, united,  humble,  loyal  and  dutiful  representa- 
tion to  his  majesty  and  the  parliament,  of  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  the  colonies  and  the  difficul- 
ties to  which  they  are  and  must  be  reduced  by  the 
operation  of  the  acts  of  parliament  for  laying  duties 
and  taxes  on  the  colonies,  and  to  implore  relief. 

Resolved  by  this  assembly,  That  Eliphalet  Dyer, 
David  Rowland.and  William  Samuel  Johnson, esqrs„ 
or  any  two  of  them,  be,  and  are  hereby  appointed 
commissioners,  on  behalf  of  this  colony,  to  repair 
to  New-York  to  attend  the  proposed  congress,  in 
the  matters  above  referred  to;  and  his  honor  is 
hereby  desired  to  commissionate  them  accord- 
ingly. 

A  true  copy,  examined  by 

GEORGE  WYLLYS,  Secretary. 

At  a  general  assembly  of  the  governor  and  compa- 
ny of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  holden  at  Hart- 
ford, by  special  order  of  his  honor  the  governor 
of  said  colony,  on  the  19th  day  of  September,  An- 
no Dom.  1765. 

Instructions  to  the  commissioners  of  this  colony, 
appointed  to  meet  commissioners  from  the  other 
colonies  at  New- York,  on  the  first  Teusday  of  Oc- 
tober next: 

Gentlemen,— Yon  are  to  repair  to  the  said  city 
of  New-York,  at  said  time,  or  at  the  time  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  intelligence  you  may  receive  of  the 
convening  of  the  other  commissioners,  it  may  ap- 
pear to  you  seasonable  and  besi,  to  consult  togeth- 
er with  them  on  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
colonies,  and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are  and 
must  be  reduced,  by  the  operation  of  the  acts  of 
parliament  for  levying  duties  and  taxes  on  the  colo- 
nies, and  to  consider  of  and  prepare  a  gener.d  and 
united,  dutiful,  loyal  and  humble  representation  of 
their  condition  to  his  majesty  and  the  parliament, 
and  to  implore  relief,  &c.  In  your  proceedings  you 
are  to  take  care  that  you  form  no  such  junction  with 
the  other  commissioners  as  will  subject  you  to  the 
major  vote  of  the  commissioners  present. 

You  are  to  inform  the  governor  and  general  a»- 
sembly  at  the  sessions  in  October  next,  of  all  such 
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proceedings,  as  appear  to  you  needful  and  conveni 
ent  to  be  communicated  for  considers. ion:  and  to 
ab  erve  all  such  further  instructions  as  you  may  re- 
ceive; and  you  sre  to  report  your  doings  with  the 
doing-*  of  the  commissioners  a.  such  meeting,  to  the 


from  the  general  sense  of  the  people,  and  such  of 
the  representatives  as  they  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to,  that  when  the  assembly  does  meet, 
(which  will  be  probably  very  soon)  the  congress 


general  ^ssenvdy  of  this  colony,  for  acceptance  and  j  ^  bg  ed  and  a  r       lar  coinmittee  for  the 

approbation 


A  true  copv,  examined  by 

GEORGE  WYLEYS,  Secretary. 

Thomas  Fitch,  esqu're,  governor  and  command- 
,,  o  x  er  in  chief  of  his  maj-ity's  colony  of  Con- 
'  '     necticut  in  New-Er.gl  nd,  in  America, 

To  Eliphalet    Dyer,   David  Rowland,  and    William 

Samuel  Johnson,  esquires, 
GnjEETJKG: 

Whereas,  the  general  assembly  of  the  said 
cobny  of  Connecticut,  at  their  session  holden  at 
Hartford  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  this  instant,  Sep- 
tember, nominated  and  appointed  you,  or  any  two 
of  you,  to  be  commissioners  on  behalf  of  this  colo- 
ny, to  repair  to  New-York  to  attend  a  congress  pro- 
posed to  be  held  there  by  commissioners  from  the 
several  governments  on  this  continent,  to  confer 
upon  a  general  and  united,  loyal,  humble  and  duti- 
ful representation  tohis  majesty  and  the  parliament, 


purpose  appointed;  in  the  mean  time  they  think 
themselves  in  some  measure  authorised  to  meet 
the  congress,  by  the  following  vote,  viz: 

Extract  from  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  ge- 
neral assembly  of  the  colony  of  New-York. 

Die  Sabati,  9h.  a  m  the  4th  April,  171.  _ 
Mr.  Speaker  represented  to  tins  house,  that  his 
situation  in  the  country  rendered  it  vastly  inconve- 
nient to  him  alone  to  correspond  with  the  agent  of 
this  colony,  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  and  more 
especially  so,  during  the  recess  of  the  house. 

Ordered.  That  the  members  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  be  a  committee  of 
correspondence  to  correspond  with  the  agent  of 
this  colony  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
recess  of  the  house,  concerning  the  public  affairs 
of  this  colony;  and  that  they  lay  before  the  house 
of  the  present  circumstances  of  the  colonies,  and  i  copies  of  all  sue.  letters  as  they  may  write  to  him, 
the  difficulties  to  which  they  are  and  must  be  redu- 1  Bnd  also  all  such  letters  and  advices  at  they  may 
ced  by  the  operation  of  the  acts  of  parliament,  for;receive  from  him  respecting  the  same, 
levying  duties  and  t  .xes  on  the  colonies,  and  to  im-  j  D(E  j  g,     A  M  Qth  December,  1762. 

plore  relief, ;&c.  and  have  desired  me  to  commission  Alierm:in  Llv.ngston,  from  the  committee  ap- 
you  accordingly.  pointed  to  correspond  with  the  agent  oftniscolony 

I  do  therefore,  reposing  a  special  trust  and  confi-  j  at  the  court  of  G  eat  Britain,  acquainted  the  house, 
dence  in  your  loyalty,  ability  and  good  conduct,  that  the  c  immiitee  conceived  it  expedient  that  one 
hereby  constitute,  authorise  and  commission  the' or  [nore  members  should  be  added  to  the  said  com- 
sail  Eliphalet  Dyr-r,  David  Rowland  and  William  mittee  to  correspond  with  the  said  agent  about  the 
Samuel  Johnson,  esquires,  or  any  two  of  you,  for  j  affairs  of  this  colony. 

and  on  behalf  of  this  colony,  to  repair  to  the  said  j  Ordered,  That  Robert  R.  Livingston,  esq.  be  add- 
city  of  New-York  on  the  first  day  of  October  next,  |  ed  to,  and  be  made  one  of  the  said  committee  of 
or  at  the  time  which,  according  to  the  intelligence  I  correspondence. 

you  may  receive  of 'he  convening  of  the  othe*  com-J  ^  T  Q.    A  fc  tfae  lgth  0ctober.  1764> 

missioned,  may  appear  to  you  seasonable  and  best,  0nlered  (  hat  the  said  commiUee  appointed  to 
to  confer  a-d  consult  witu -them  or  such  of  them  as  L0I.Pe8pond  with  the  said  agent  beais0  a  commiUee 
shall  be  present  upon  and  convening,  the  matters  k.  '  he  recess  ofthe  house,  to  write  to  and  cor- 
and  things  before  mentioned,  for  thepurposes  afore- jre  »d  wih  the  severa,  assemblies  or  committees 
said;  wherein  you  are  to  observe  such  instructions  |of  aKs8embliM  on  this  C0nfI0ent,  on  the  subject  mat- 
as  you  have  received,  or  shall  further  rec-ive  from  tef  of  lhe  commoil)y   called  the  stamp  act,  of 

the  general  assembly  of  the  s.ud  colony  of  Gonnec- L^  ^  ^vrinme  paper  bills  of  credit  in  the  colo- 
ticut,  agreeable  to  the  important  trust  reposed  in  ^  from  be-  a  1  .  iendeJ.t  and  of  the  severai 
you. 

Given  under  my  hand,  and  the  pubic  se*l  of  said 
colony  of  Connecticut,  within  the  same,  the  twen- 
ty-first day  of  September,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  George  the  third,  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  king,  defender  of 
the  faith,  &c.  Anno  Domini,  one  thousand  seven  nun- 
dred  and  sixty-five. 

THOMAS  PITCH. 
By  his  honor's  command, 

George  Willys,  Secretary. 


From  the  colony 


("Robert  R.  Livihgstos,""\ 

|   JiH»  CnUfiER, 


of  JYew-  Yor  k, 


-^  Philip  Livingstoic, 
j  William  Ravav.d, 

l^LtOXAUD   LlSPENARD, 


i  sr 


other  acts  of  parliament  lately  passed,  with  relation 
to  the  trade  of  the  nothern  colonies;  and  also  on  the 
subject  ofthe  impending  dangers,  which  threaten 
the  colonies  of  being  taxed  by  laws  to  be  passed  in 
Great  Britain. 

Extract  from,  compared  and  examined  with 
the  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  general  a^ 
sembly  of  the  colony  of  New-York. 

By  ABRAHAM  LOTT,   clerk, 

„        .,         ,  ,C Robert  Ogdes,      ~)  ?> 

From  the  colony  of  )  TI  __  tj.„  „„_  (  ;* 

,„       r         J      <  Hexdkick  wisher,  \.  cf 

J\«\o- Jersey,        )  ,  „      ,„        C/3 

i"        (_Josepb  Bimidbw,      _)  fe 


Who  produced  the  fallowing  appointment,  via: 
At  a  meeting  of  a  large  number  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  colony  of  New-Jersey,  at  the  house  of 
Robert  Sproul,  October  3d,  1765: 
Appeared,  and  informed  the  congress  that  since       At  the  desil.e  of  the  speaker  of  the*  house  of  re- 

the  above  letter  from  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  presentative.s  as  aforesaid, and  at  the  earnest  request 

representatives  Uf  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  general  of  ""V  •' < °UP T^n^jS^i^S^ 

r  .     method  for  humbiv,  loyally  and  dutituliv  joining  in 

assembly  of  New-York  have  not  had  an  opportum-  L  petitjon  t0  hj3  majesty,  that  he  would  be  gracsi- 
ty  of  meeting,  but  that  they  confidently  expect,  iously  pleased  to  recommend  to  the  parliament  m 
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Great  Britpin  to  redress  our  grievances  by  repealing 
several  of  the  late  acts  of  parliament  affecting  the 
northern  colonies,  particularly  that  called  the  stamp 
act. 

Robert  Ogden,  esq.  Hendrick  Fisher,  esq,  and 
Joseph  Borden,  esq.  were  directed  to  attend  at  the 
congress  now  met  at  New-York,  and  join  the  mea 
sures  there  to  be  concluded,  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said, and  to  make  report  of  their  proceedings  there- 
in, at  the  next  meeting  of  tie  general  assembly. 
Signed  by  order,  JOHN7  LAWRENCE. 

v..~~.  «i „..•    .„  -rOoaN  Dickinson,")  « 

irom  the  province  of )  ,         ..  r  £l 

„  ,  <Jonsr  Morton,      y,  ^ 

J  '        (.George  Bkyaic,   )K 

Who  produced  the  following  appointment  in  gene- 
ral assembly,  September  llth,  1765,  A.M. 

The  house  resumed  the  consideration  of  their  re- 
solution of  yesterday,  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  or  more  of  their  membrr-;,  to  attend  the  ge- 
neral congress  of  committees  from  the  several  as- 
semblies on  this  continent,  to  be  held  at  New-York 
on  the  first  of  October  next,  and,  after  some  time 
spent  therein, 

Retolved,  That  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr. 
Bryan  and  Mr.  Morton  be,  and  they  are,  hereby, 
nominated  and  appointed  to  that  service. 

A  true  extract  from  the  journals, 

CHARLES  MOORE, 
Cleik  of  the  assembly. 

Ex' Tact  from  the  journals  of  the  house  -f  represen- 
tatives for  tile  province  of  Pennsylvania; 
Wednesday,  September  11/ft,    1765,  A.  M.—  The 
committee  appointed  toprepare  instructions  for  the  l 
deputies  nominated  by  this  house  to  attend  the  pro- 
posed congress  at  New-York  mi  the  first  of  next  j 
month,  reported  «n  essay  for  that  purpose,  which  j 
they  presented  to  the  chair;  and  the  same  being  j 
read  and  agreed  to  by  the  house,  follows  in  these  • 
words,  viz: 

Instructions  to  the   committee   appointed  to  meet  the* 

committees  of  the  other  British  continental  coUnies,  ! 

nt  Nexv-York: 

It  is  desired  by  the  house  that  you  shall,  with  the 
committees  that  have  been  appointed  by  the  several 
British  c  lonieson  this  continent  to  meet  at  New-j 
York,  consult  together  on  the  present  circumstances  ) 
of  the  colonies,  and  the  difficulties  they   are  and  I 
must  be  reduced  to,  by  the  late  acts  of  parliament) 
for  the  levying  duties  and  taxes  upon  these  colonies; 
and  join  with  the  said  committees  in  loyal  and  duti- 
ful addresses  to  the  king  and  to  the  two  houses  of 
parliament,  humbly  representing  the  condition  of 
these  colonies,  and  imploring  relief,  by  a  repeal  of 
the  said  acts;  and  you  are  stricily  required  to  take 
care  that  such  addresses  in  which  you  join,  are  drawn 
up  m  the  most  decent  and  respectful' terms;  so  also 
avoid  every  expression  that  can  give  the  least  of- 
fence to  his  majesty  or  to  either  house  of  parlia- 
ment. 

You  are  also  directed  to  make  report  of  your  pro- 
ceedings herein  to  the  succeeding  assembly. 

A  true  extract  from  the  journals, 

CHARLES  MOORE, 
Clerk  of  the  assembly. 

September  26th,  1765. 

From  the  government  of  the  counties  of 

New  Castie,  Kent  andC  Cesar  Robwet,      ^  S2, 
Sussex,  on  Delaware,    (_  Thomas  M'Keax,   3  $ 

Whose  appointment  are  as  follow,  viz: 


Cssar  Rodney  and  Thomas  M'Kean,  esqrs.  ap- 
peared from  the  government  of  the  counties  of  New- 
Castle,  Ken',  and  Sussex,  upon  Delaware,  and  in- 
formed this  congress,  that  the  representatives  of 
the  said  government  could  not  meet  in  general  as- 
sembly after  the  above  letter  was  wrote,  and  before 
the  first  day  of  thisinstant:  that  the  said  assembly 
consists  only  of  eighteen  members,  fifteen  of  whom 
have  appointed  the  other  three  to  attend  here,  he, 
by  three  several  instruments  of  writing,  which  are 
in  the  words  following,  to  wit: 

To  all  whom  these  presents  may  come: 

Ksow  tk,  That  we,  the  subscribers,  five  of 
the  representatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  counties  of  New-Castle,  Kent  and  Sus- 
sex, upon  Delaware,  sensible  of  the  weighty  and  op- 
pressive taxes  imposed  upon  the  good  people  of 
tin's  government  by  divers  late  acts  of  parliament, 
and  of  the  great  infringement  of  the  liberties  and 
just  established  rights  of  all  his  majesty's  colonies 
on  this  continent,  occasioned  by  the  late  measures 
in  England;  and  being  of  opinion  that  the  method 
proposed  by  the  honorable  house  of  assembly  of  the 
province  of  Massachusetts  bay  is  the  most  likely  to 
obtain  a  redress  of  these  grievances;  and,  taking  into 
consideration  the  misfortune  we,  at  present,  labor 
under,  in  not  having  it  in  our  power  to  convene,  as 
a  house,  and,  in  a  regular  manner,  to  appoint  a  com- 
mi'tee:  yet,  zealous  for  the  happiness  of  our  con- 
stituents, think  it  our  duly,  in  this  way,  to  serve 
them  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  (assured  of  the  hearty 
approbation  of  any  future  house  of  assembly  of  this 
government);  and,  the-ef'ore,  do  hereby  nominate 
and  appoint  Jacob  Kollock,  Thomas  M'Kean  and 
Cxsar  Rodnev,  esqrs.  three  of  the  representatives 
of  the  same  government,  a  committee,  to  repair  to 
the  city  of  New-York  on  the  first  day  i"  October 
next,  and  there  to  join  with  the  committees  sent  by 
the  other  provinces,  in  one  united  and  loyal  petition 
to  his  majesty,  and  remonstrance  to  the  honorable 
house  of  commons  of  Great  Britain,  against  the 
aforesaid  acts  of  parliament,  therein  dutifully,  yet 
most  firmly,  asserting  the  colonies'  right  of  exclu- 
sion from  parliamentary  taxation;  and  praying  that 
they  may  not,  in  any  instance,  be  stripped  of  the 
ancient  and  most  valuable  privilege  of  a  trial  by 
their  peers,  and  most  humbly  imploring  relief. 

In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our 
hands,  at  New  Castle,  the  twenty-first  day  of 
September,  Anno  que  Domini,  1765. 
EVAN  RICE, 
THOMAS  COOK, 
WILLIAM  \RMSTRONG, 
GEORGE  MONROE, 
JOHN  EVANS. 

Kent  county,  to  -wit: 

We,  whose  names  are  here  underwritten,  mem- 
bers of  the  general  assembly  of  the  government  of 
the  counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  upon 
Delaware,  for  the  said  county  of  Kent,  though  sen- 
sible of  the  impropriety  of  assuming  the  functions 
of  assensblymen  during  the  recess  of  our  house,  yet, 
zealous  to  concur  in  any  measure  which  may  be 
productive  of  advantage  to  this  government  and  the 
other  British  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America 
in  general,  have  appointed,  and,  as  much  as  in  us 
lies,  do  appoint,  Jacob  Kollock,  esq.  Csesar  Rodney, 
esq.  and  Thomas  M'Kean,  esq.  members  of  said  as- 
sembly, to  be  a  committee  to  meet  with  the  other 
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committees  already  appointed,  or  to  be  appointed,  [restraints  lately  laid  on  their  ,rade  and  roromerce, 
by  the  several  and  respective  assemblies  of  said  and  especially  from  the  taxes  imposed  by  an  act  of 
other  colonies,  at  the  city  of  New-York,  on  the  first  the  last  session  of  parliament  panting  and  apply- 
Tuesday  in  October  next,  in  conjunction  with  the  ing  certain  stamp  duties  and  other  duties  in  the  Bri- 


tish  colonies  r.nd  plantations  in  America,  thereby 
they  are  deprived,  in  same  instances,  of  that  invalu- 
able privilege  of  Englishmen  and  British  subjects — 
trials  by  juries,  that  you  take  care  that  such  repre* 
sentation  shall  humbly  and  decently,  but  expressly, 
contain  and  assertion  of  ihe  rights  of  the  colonies 
to  be  exempt  from  all  and  every  taxations  and  im- 
positions upon  their  persons  and  properties  to  which 
they  do  not  consent  in  *  legislative  way,  either  by 
themselves  or  by  their  representatives,  by  them 
freely  chosen  and  appointed. 

Signed  by  order  of  the  house, 

ROBERT  LLOYD,  Speaker. 


From  the  province  of 
South- Carolina, 


Thomas  Ltnch, 
OuMgp'r'n  G  dsden,  ' 

JoiIN  RuTLEDGE, 


other  committees,  to  consider  of  the  present  dis 
tressful  circumstances  of  the  said  colonies,  occa- 
sioned, in  some  measure,  (as  we  apprehend),  by  se- 
veral late  acts  of  parliament,  and  to  join  with  them 
in  an  hu  nble  address  to  his  most  gracious  majesty, 
and  the  parliame  X  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  redress 
of  our  grievances,  or  in  any  other  expedient  that 
shall  be  agreed  on,  by  the  said  committees,  which 
may  tend  to  promote  the  utility  and  .-elfare  of  the 
British  dominions  in  America. 

JOHN  VINING, 

JOHN  CATON, 

JOHN  BARNS, 

WILLIAM  KILLEN, 

VINCENT  LOCliERMAN. 
September  13th,  1765. 

Sussex  county,  to  tint; 

We,  whose  names  are  here  underwritten,  mem- 
bers of  the  general  assembly  of  the  government  of 
the  counties  of  New-Casile,  Kent  and  Sussex,  upon 
Delaware,  for  the  said  county  of  Sussex,  though  sen- 
sible of  the  impropriety  of  assuming  the  functions 
of  assemblymen  during  the  rece9s  of  our  house,  yet, 
zealous  to  concur  in  any  measure  which  may  be 
productive  of  advantage  to  this  government  and  the 
other  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America  in  gene- 
ral, have  appointed,  and,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  do 
appoint  Jacob  Kollock,  esq  Csesar  R  >dney,  esq  and 
Thomas  M'Xean,  esq.  members  of  the  said  assem- 
bly, to  be  a  committee  to  meet  with  the  other  com- 
mittees already  appointed,  or  to  be  appointed,  by 
the  several  and  respective  assemblies  of  the  said 
other  colonies,  at  the  city  of  New-York,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  October  next,  in  conjunction  with  the 
said  other  committees,  to  consider  of  the  present 
distressful  circumstances  of  the  said  colonies,  occa- 
sioned, iu  some  measure,  (as  we  apprehend),  by  se- 
veral late  acts  of  parliament;  and  to  join  with  them  |  posed  is  prudent  and  necessary,  und  therefore  re- 
in an  humble  address  to  his  most  gracious  majesty  j  commend  to  the  house  to  send  a  committee  to  meet 
and  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  for  redress  of|ihe  committees  from  the  houses  of  representatives 
our  grievances;  or  on  any  other  expedient,  tiiat  slia.il i  or  burgesses  of  the  several  British  colonies  on  the 
be  agreed  on  by  the  said  committees,  which  may  (continent,  at  New-York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Oc- 
tend  to  promote  the  utility  and  welfare  of  the  Bri-jtober  next. 


Who  produced  the  following  appointment: 

Thursday.  25th  July,  1765. — The  house,  (accord- 
ing to  order),  took  into  consideration  the  letter  from 

the  speaker  of  the  house  representatives  of  the 

of  M?.ssacuseHs-bay,  laid  before  them  on  Friday  last 
— and,  debute  arising  thereon,  and  some  time  spent 
therein,  Ordered,  That  the  s  iid  letter  be  referred  to 
a  committee  of  the  following  gentlemen,  viz:  capt. 
Gadsden,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Gaitlard,  Mr.  Wragg, 
Mr.  Parsons,  Mr.  Pinckney,  colonel  Lawrence,  Mr. 
Rutledge,  Mr.  Manigaul'  and  Mr.  Drayton. 

Friday,  26th  July,  1765. — Captain  Gadsden  re- 
ported, from  the  committee  appointed  to  consider 
of  the  letter  sent  from  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  province  of  Mass  tchusetts- 
bay  to  the  speaker  of  this  house,  and  to  report  their 
opinion  thereupon  of  the  exned'.ency  and  utility  of 
the  measures  therein  prop  -se  !,  and  the  best  means 
of  effecting  the  relief  therein  mentioned: 

That  they  are  of  opinion  the  measure  therein  pro- 


tisb.  dominions  in  America. 


September  17th,  1765. 


DAVID  HALL, 
BENJ'N.  BURTON, 
LEVIN  CKAPPER, 
THO'S  ROBINSON, 
JACOB  KOLLOCKJun. 


From  the  province  o 
Maryland, 


,C William  Mchdock.Y  g 
<Edwahu  Tilquman.C  cr 
(_  Thomas  Ringgold,   j  Ui 


Instructions  from  the  honorable  the  lower  house  of  as- 
sembly of  the  province  of  .Maryland: 
To  William  Murdock,  Edward  Tilghman  and  Thos. 
Ringgold,  esqrs.  a  committee  appointed  to  join 
the  several  committees  from  the  several  colonies 
in  America,  at  New-York: 

Gentlemen — You  are  to  repair  immediately  to 
the  city  of  New-York,  in  the  province  of  New- York, 
and  there  join  with  the  committees  from  the  houses 
of  representatives  of  the  other  colonies,  in  a  gene- 


Fhat  the  said  committee  be  ordered  to  consult 
there,  with  those  other  committees,  on  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  colonies,  and  the  difficulties 
which  they  are  and  must  b<*  reduced  to,  bv  the  ope- 
ration of  the  actsof  parliament  for  levying  duties  and 
taxes  on  the  colonies;  and  to  consider  of  a  general 
and  united,  loyal  and  humble  representation  of 'heir 
condition  to  bis  majesty  an]  the  parliment,  and  to 
implore  relief;  that  the  result  of  their  consultation 
shall,  at  their  return,  be  immediately  laid  before 
the  bouse,  to  be  confirmed  or  not,  as  the  house  shall 
think  proper. 

And  the  said  report  being  delivered  in  at  the 
clerk's  table  and  read  a  second  time,  the  question 
was  severally  put,  that  the  house  do  agree  to  the 
first,  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  this  report' 
It  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Friday  2d  August,  1765. — Motion  being  made,  re- 
solved,  that  this  house  will  provide  a  sum  sufficient 
to  defray  the  charges  and  expences  of  a  committee 
of  three  gentlemen  on   account  of  their  going  to. 


ral  and  united,  loyal  and  humble  representation  to  1  convening  at.  and  returning  from  the  meeting  oi 
his  majesty  and  the  British  parliament,  of  thecir-jthe  several  committees  proposed  to  assemble  at 
cumsunces  and  condition  of  the  British  colonies  and!  New-York  on  the  1st  Teusdav  in  October  next,  to 
plantations,  and  to  pray  relief  from  the  burthens  and  I  consult  there  with  those  other  committees  on  the 
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present  circumstances  of  the  colonies,  and  t!ie  dif- 
ficulties which  they  are  and  must  be  reduced  to  by 
the  operation  of  the  acts  of  parliament  for  levying 
duties  and  taxes  on  the  colonies,  and  to  consider  of 
a  general,  united,  dutiful,  loyal  and  humble  repre- 
sentation of  their  condition  to  hi*  majesty  and  the 
parliament,  and  to  implore  relief. 

Ordered,  That  the  public  treasurer  do  advance 
out  of  any  monies  in  his  hands,  to  the  said  commit- 
tee, a  sum  not  exceeding  six  hundred  pounds  ster- 
ling, for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

Resolved,  That  this  house  will  reimburse  the 
treasurer  the  said  sum. 

Ordered,  That  the  following  gentlemen  be  ap- 
pointed a  committee  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  viz: 
Mr.  Thomas  Lynch,  Mr.  Christopher  Gadsden  and 
Mr.  John  Rutledge. 

Thursday,  8//j  August,  1765.—  Ordered,  That  the 
said  speaker  inform  Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher 
Gadsden  and  John  Rutledge,  esquires,  that  they 
are  appointed  a  committee  to  meet  the  committees 
of  the  several  other  colonies  on  the  continent,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  October  next,  at  New-York;  and 
that  he  do  acquaint  them  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
house,  that  they  repair  to  New- York  on  the  said 
first  Tuesday  in  October  next,  for  the  purpose  men- 
tioned in  the  report  of  the  committee,  as  agreed 
to  by  this  house  on  Friday  the  26th  day  of  July 
last. 

Ordered,  That  three  copies  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  house  relative  to  the  said  matter,  be  made  out 
and  signed  by  the  speaker,  and  that  he  deliver  one 
of  the  said  copies  to  each  of  the  said  gentlemen. 
RAW:  LOWNDES,  Speaker. 

Then  the  said  committees  proceeded  to  choose  a 
chairman  by  ballot;  and  Timothy  Rcggles,  esq.  on 
sorting  and  counting  the  votes,  appeared  to  have 
a  majority — and  thereupon  was  placed  in  the  chair. 

Resolved,  nem.  con.  That  Mr.  John  Cotton  be  clerk 
to  this  congress  during  the  continuance  thereof. 

Then  the  congress  took  into  consideration  the 
several  appointments  of  the  committees  from  New- 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  government  of  the  low- 
er counties  on  Delaware — and 

Resolved,  vem.  con.  That  the  same  are  sufficient 
to  qualify  the  gentlemen  therein  named,  to  sit  in 
this  eongres?. 

Resolved  also,  That  the  committee  of  each  colo 
ny,  shall  have  one  voice  only,  in  determining  any 
questions  that  shall  arise  in  the  congress. 

Then  the  congress  adjourned  until  to  morrow 
irsorning,  9  o'clock. 

Tuesday,  Oct.8th,\765,  J).  M.— The  congress  met 
according  to  adjournment.  Upon  motion,  voted, 
that  the  provinces  bef  is  adjourned  to.  Voted, 
that  Mr.  justice  Livingston,  Mr.  McKean  and  Mr. 
Rutledge  be  a  committee  to  inspect  the  proceed- 
ings and  minutes,  and  correct  the  same. 

Then  the  congress  took  into  consideration  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  British  American  Colo. 

fThere  appears  to  be  some  error  here. — [En 
Red. 


nists,  with  the  several  inconveniences  and  hard- 
ships to  which  they  are  and  must  be  subjected  by 
the  operation  of  several  late  acts  of  parliament,  par. 
ticularly  the  act  called  the  stamp  act;  nnd  after 
sometime  spent  therein,  the  same  was  postponed 
for  further  consideration, 

Then  the  congress  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning,  9  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  9th,  1765,  A.  M.— Then  the 
congress  met  according  to  adjournment.  The  con- 
gress resumed  the  consideration  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Hritish  American  colonists,  &c. 
the  same  was  referred  after  sundry  debates,  for 
further  consideration. 

Then  the  congress  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning,  11  o'clock  - 

Thursday,  Oct.  10th,  1765,  A.M.— Then  the  con 
gress  met  according  to  adjournment,  and  resumed, 
&c.  as  yesterday — and  then  adjourned  to  10  o'clock, 
to-morrow  morning. 

Friday,  Oct.  11th,  1765,  A.  M. — The  congress 
met  according  to  adjournment,  and  resumed,  &.  as 
yesterday — and  then  adjourned  to  10  o'clock,  to- 
morrow morning. 

Saturday,  Oct.  12th,  1765,  A.  M.—  The  congress 
met  according  to  adjournment,  and  resumed,  &c, 
as  yesterday— and  then  adjourned  to  Monday  morn  • 
ing  next,  10  o'clock. 

Monday,  Oct.  14<A,  1765,  A.  M. — The  congress 
met  according  to  adjournment,  and  resumed,  See. 
as  on  Saturday  last — and  then  adjourned  to  to-mor- 
row morning,  9  o'clock. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  15th,  1765,  A.  M  —  The  congress 
met  according  to  adjournment,  and  resumed,  kc, 
as  yesterday — and  then  adjourned  to  to-morrow 
morning,  9  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  16th,  1765,  A.  M.—  The  cow- 
gress  met  according  to  adjournment,  and  resumed, 
&c.  as  yesterday — and  then  adjourned  to  to-morrow 
morning,  9  o'clock. 

Thursday,  Oct.  17ih,  1765,  A.  M.— The  congress 
met  according  to  adjournment,  and  resumed,  &c- 
as  yesterdaj — and  then  adjourned  to  to-morrow 
mornirg,  9  o'clock. 

Friday,  Oct.  18th,  1765,  A.  M—  The  congress 
met  according  to  adjournment,  and  resumed,  8cc. 
as  yesterday — and  then  adjourned  to  to-morrow 
■norning,  9  o'clock. 

Saturday.  Oct.  19th,  1765,  A.  M.—  The  congress 
met  according  to  adjourn-nent,  and  resumed,  fcc. 
as  yesterday;  and  »?pon  mature  deliberation,  agreed 
to  the  following  declarations  of  the  rights  and! 
grievances  of  the  colonists  in  America,  which  where 
ordered  to  be   inserted- 
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The  members  of  this  congress,  sincerely  devot- 
ed, with  the  warmest  sentiments  of  affection  and 
duty  to  his  majesty's  person  and  government;  in- 
violably attached  to  the  present  happy  establish- 
ment of  the  protestant  succession,  and  with  minds 
deepiy  impressed  by  a  sense  of  the  present  and 
impending  misfortunes  of  the  British  colonies  on 
this  continent;  having  considered  as  maturely  as 
time  would  permit,  the  circumstances  of  the  said 
Colonies,  esteem  it  our  indispensable  duty  to  make 
the  following  declarations,  of  our  humble  opinion, 
respecting  the  most  essential  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  colonists,  and  of  the  grievances  under  which 
they  labor,  by  reason  of  several  late  acts  of  parlia- 
ment. 

1st.  That  his  majesty's  subjects  in  these  colonies, 
owe  the  same  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, that  is  owing  from  his  subjects  born  within  the 
realm,  and  all  due  subordination  to  that  august  bo- 
dy, the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

2d.  That  his  majesty's  liege  subjects  in  these  co- 
lonies are  entitled  to  all  the  inherent  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  his  natural  born  subjects  within  the  king- 
dom of  Great  Britain. 

3d.  Thatitis  inseparably  es^ntial  to  the  freedom 
of  a  people, and  the  undoubted  rights  of  Englishmen, 
that  no  taxes  should  be  imposed  on  them,  but  with 
t^eir  own  consent,  given  personally,  or  by  their  re- 
presentatives. 

4th.  That  the  people  of  these  colonies  are  not,  and 
from  their  local  circumstances.c-  mot  be,  represent- 
ed in  the  house  of  commons  in  Great  Britain. 

5th.  That  the  only  representatives  of  the  people 
of  these  colonies,  are  persons  chosen  therein,  by 
1  hem  selves;  and  that  no  taxes  ever  have  been,  or 
can  be  constitution-lily  imposed  on  them,  but  by 
their  respective  legislatures. 

6th.  That  all  supplies  to  the  crown,  being  free 
gifts  of  the  people,  it  is  unreasonable  and  inconsis- 
tent with  the  principles  and  spirit  of  tiie  British  con- 
stitution, for  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  grant 
to  his  majesty  the  property  of  the  colonists. 

7th.  That  trial  by  jury  is  the  inherent  and  inval- 
nuble  right  of  every  British  subject  in  these  colo- 
nies. 

8th.  That  the  late  act  of  parliament,  entitled,  An 
a>'t  for  granting  and  applying  certain  stamp  duties, 
and  other  duties  in  the  British  colonies  and  plan- 
tations in  America,  &c.  by  imposing  taxes  on  th 
inhabitants  of  these,  colonies,  and  thesaid  act,  and 
several  other  acts,  by  extending  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  of  admiralty  beyond  its  ancient  limits, 
have  a  manifest  tendency  to  subvert  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  colonists. 

9th.  That  the  duties  imposed  by  several  late  acts 
of  parliament,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
these  colonies,  will  be  extremely  burthensome  and 
grevious,  and  from  tiie  scarcity  of  specie,  the  pay- 
ment of  them  absolutely  impracticable. 

lO'.h.  That  as  the  profits  of  the  trade  of  these  co- 
lonies ultimately  centre  in  Great  Britain,  to  pay  for 
the  manufactures  which  they  are  obliged  to  take 
from  thence,  they  eventually  contribute  very  large- 
ly wall  supplies  granted  there  to  the  crown. 

11th.  That  the  restrictions  imposed  by  several 
lateacts  of  parliament,  on  the  tradeof  these  colonies, 
will  render  them  unable  to  purchase  the  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain. 

12th.  That  the  increase,  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  these  colonies,  depend  on  the  full  and  free  enjoy- 
mentof  their  rights  and  liberties, and  an  intercourse, 


with  Great  Britain,  mutually  afFecdmate  and  ad- 
vantageous. 

loth.  That  it  is  the  right  of  the  British  subjects 
in  these  colonies,  to  petition  the  kingor  either  house 
of  parliament. 

Lastly,  That  it  is  the  indispensable  duty  of  these 
colonies  to  the  best  of  sovereigns,  to  the  mother 
country,  and  to  themselves,  to  endeavor,  by  a  loyal 
and  dutiful  address  to  his  majesty,  and  humble  ap- 
plication to  both  houses  of  parliament,  to  procure 
the  repeal  of  the  act  for  granting  and  applying-' 
certain  stamp  duties,  of  all  clauses  of  any  other  acts 
of  parliament,  whereby  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ad- 
miralty is  extended  as  aforesaid,  and  'of  the  other 
late  acts  for  the  restriction  of  the  American  com- 
merce- 

Upon  motion,  voted,  that  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
William  Samuel  Johnson  and  William  Murdock, 
Esqrs.  be  a  committee  to  prepare  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  and  lay  the  same  before  the  congress  on 
Monday  next. 

Voted  also,  that  John  Rutledge,  Edward  Tilgh- 
man  and  Philip  Livingston,  Esqrs.  be  a  committee 
to  prepare  a  memorial  and  petition  to  the  lords  in 
parliament,  and  lay  the  same  before  the  congress  on 
Monday  next. 

Voted  also,  that  Thomas  Lynch,  James  Otis  and 
Thomas  McKean,  Esqrs.  be  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  petition  to  the  house  of  commons  of  Great  Britain, 
and  lay  the  same  before  the  congress  on  Monday 
nest. 

Then  the  congress  adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at 
12  o'clock. 

Monday,  Oct.  21st,  1765,  A.  M.— The  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  and  bring  in  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  did  report,  that  they  have  essayed  a  draught 
for  that  purpose,  which  they  laid  on  the  table,  and 
humbly  submitted  to  the  correction  of  the  congress. 

The  said  address  was  read,  and,  after  sundry 
amendments,  the  same  was  approved  of  by  the  con- 
gress, and  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

The  committee,  appointed  to  prepare  and  bring  irt 
a  memorial  and  petition  to  the  lords  in  parliament 
did  report  that  they  had  essayed  a  draught  for  that 
purpose,  which  they  laid  on  the  table,  and  humbly 
submitted  to  the  correction  of  the  congress. 

The  said  address  was  read,  and  after  sundry 
amendments,  the  same  was  approved  of  by  the  con- 
gress, and  ordered  to  be  engrossed. 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  and  bring  in 
a  petition  to  the  house  of  commons  of  Great  Britain, 
did  report  that  they  had  essayed  a  draugt  for  that 
purpose,  which  they  laid  on  the  tabie,  and  humbly 
submitted  to  the  correction  of  the  congress. 

The  said  address  was  read,  and  after  sundry 
amendments,  the  same  was  approved  of  by  the  con- 
gress and  ordered  to  bo  engrossed. 
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Then  the  congress  adjourned  to  to-mcrrow  morn- 
ing, at  9  o'clock. 

Tuesday,  Oct  22<A  1765,  Ji.  .If —The  congress 
met  according  to  adjournment.  The  address  to  his 
majesty  being  engrossed,  was  read  and  compared, 
and  is  as  follows,  viz: 

To  the  Icing's  most  excellent  majesty, 

The  petition  of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Massachusets  Bay,  Khcde  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  government  of  the  counties  of  New- 
Castle,  K>nt  and  Susses  upon  Delaware,  and  pro- 
vince of  Maryland, $ 

JfTosl  humbly  -'heurin, 

That  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies, 
unanimously  devoted  with  the  warmest  sentiments 
of  duty  and  affection  to  your  sacred  person  and  go- 
Ternment,  and  inviolably  attached  to  the  present 
happy  establishment  of  the  protectant  succession  in 
tour  illustrious  house,  and  deeply  sensible  of  your 
royal  attention  to  their  prosperity  and  happiness, 
humbly  beg  leave  to  approach  the  throne,  by  repre- 
senting to  your  majesty,  that  these  colonies  were 
Originally  planted  by  subjects  of  the  British  crown; 


as  are  required  for  the  support  of  your  government 
over  them,  and  other  public  exige  -ci:-s.  and  tria's 
by  their  peers.  By  the  one  they  are  secured  f  om 
unreas*  able  impositions,  find  by  the  other  from  she 
arbitrary  decisions  of 'he  executive  power.  TNe  con- 
tinuation of  these  liberties,  to  the  inhabita;  ts  of 
America,  we  ardently  implore,  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  unite  the  several  parts  of  your  vide  extend* 
ed  dominions,  ir  that  harmony  so  essential  to  the 
preservation  and  happiness  of  the  whole.  Protected 
in  these  liberties, 'he  emoluments  Gt  eat  Biit.-in  re- 
ceives from  us,  however  great  at  pre  sen',  are  incon- 
siderable, compared  wi'h  those  she  h  is  the  fairest 
prospect  of  acquiring.  By  ihis  protection,  she  will 
forever  secure  to  herself  the  advantages  of  convey- 
ing to  all  Europe,  the  merchandize  which  America 
furnishes,  and  for  supplying, through  the  same  cl  an- 
ncl,  whatsoever  is  wanted  from  thence.  Here  opens 
•i  boundless  source  ofweal'h  and  nival  strength.  Yet 
these  immense  advantages,  by  the  abridgement  of 
t1  ose  inValuable  rights  and  liberties,  by  which,  our 
growth  has  been  nourished,  are  in  danger  of  being 
forever  lost,  and  our  subordinate  legislatures  in  ef- 
fect rendered  useless  by  he  late  acts  of  pari  i  iment 
imposing  duties  and  taxes  on  these  colonies,  and  ex- 
te  ding  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  admiratity 
here,  beyond  its  ancient  limits;  statu'es,  by  which 
your  majesty's  commons  in  "Britain  undertake  abso- 


Who,  animated  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  encourag-  fute,  tQ-  dis poseoflb e propert y  of  their  fellow  sub 
ed  by  your  majesty's  royal  predecessors,  and  confid-  :ect8J  in  America  without  their  consent,  and  for  the 
mg  m  the  public  faith  for  the  enjoyment  of  au  tlicpetlfcrc-in  1?vvhereof,  they  are  subjected  to  the  deter* 
rights  and  liberties  essential  to  freecom,  emigrated  I  minalfc.1*90f  a  6mg|e  judge,  in  a  court  unrestrained 
from  their  native  country  to  this  continent,  and,  by  b    ^  wise  ruiesVtm  common  law,  the  birthright 


their  successful  perseverance,  in  the  miclst  of  innu- 
merable dangers  and  difficulties,  together  with  a 
profusion  of  their  blood  and  treasure,  have  happily 
added  these  V:s3t  and  extensive  dominions  to  the 
empire  of  Great  ttritain. 

That,  for  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights  and  liber- 
ties, several  governments  were  early  formed  in  the 
said  colonies,  with  full  power  of  legislation,  agreea- 
bly to  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution; — 
that,  under  those  governments,  these  liberties,  thus 
Vested  in  their  ancestors,  and  transmitted  to  their 
posterity,  have  been  exercised  and  enjoyed,  and  by 
the  inestimable  blessings  thereof,  under  the  favor 
of  Almighty  God,  the  inhospitable  desarts  of  Amer- 
ca  have  been  converted  into  flourishing  countries; 
science,  humanity  and  the  knowledge  of  divine 
truths  diffused  through  remote  regions  of  ignor- 
ance, infidelity,  barbarism;  the  number  of  British 


of  Englishmen,  and  the  safeguard  of  their  persona 
and  properties. 

The  invaluable  rights  of  taxing  ourselves  nnd  trial 
by  our  peer3,  of  which  we  implore  your  majesty*s 
protection,  are  not,  we  most  humbly  conceive,  un- 
constitutional, bu<  confirmed  by  the  Great  Charter 
of  English  liberties.  On  the  first  of  these  rights  the 
honorable  house  of  commons  found  their  practice 
of  originating  money;  a  right  enjoyed  by  the  king- 
dom  of  Ireland,  by  the  clergy  of  England,  until  re- 
linquished by  themselves;  a  right,  in  fine,  which  all 
other  your  majesty's  English  subjects,  both  within 
and  without  the  realm,  have  hitherto  enjoyed 

With  hearts,therefore,  impressed  with  the  most 
indelible  characters  of  gratitude  to  your  majesty, 
and  to  the  memory  of  the  kings  of  your  illustrious 
house,  whose  reigns  have  been  signally  distinguish  - 
ed  by  their  auspicious  influence  on  the  prosperity 


subjects  wonderfully    increased,    and    the  wealth  of  the  British  dominions,  and  convinced  by  the  most 
and  power  of  Great  Britain  proportionably  augmen-l  affecting  proofs  of  your  majesty's  paternal  love  to 

all  your  people,  however  distant,  and  your  unceasing 
and  benevolent  desires  to  promote  their  happiness, 
we  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  that  you  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  take  into  your  royal  consid- 
eration the  distresses  of  your  faithful  subjects  on 
this  continent,  and  to  lay  the  same  before  your  ma- 
jesty's parliament,  and  to  afford  them  such  relief,  as 
in  your  royal  wisdom  their  unhappy  circumstances 
shall  be  judged  to  require. 

And  your  petioners  will  pray,  &c. 


ted. 

That,  by  means  of  these  settlements  and  the  un- 
paralleled 9«ccess  of  your  majesty's  arms,  a  founda- 
tion is  now  laid  for  rendering  the  British  empire  the 
most  extensive  and  powerful  of  any  recorded  in  his- 
tory; our  connection  with  this  empire  we  esteem 
our  greatest  happiness  and  security,  and  humbly 
conceive  it  may  now  be  so  established  by  your  royal 
wisdom,  as  to  endure  to  the  latest  period  of  time; 
this,  with  the  most  humble  submission  to  your  ma- 
jesty, we  apprehend  will  be  most  effectually  accom- 
plished by  fixing  the  pillars  thereof  on  liberty  and 
justice,  and  securing  the  inherent  rights  anel  liber- 
ties  of  your  subjects  here,  upon  the  principles  of  the 
English  constitution.  To  this  constitution,  these 
t,wo  principles  &re  essential;  the  right  of  your  faith- 
ful subjects  fret ly  to  grant  toyour  majesty  such  aids 


$  South -Carolina,  wc  presume,  is  omitted  in  the 

Cfcpy.— [Ed. 


The  memorial  to  the  lords  in  parliament  being 
engrossed,  was  read  and  compared,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

To  the  right  honorable  tile  lords  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral of  Great  Britain,  in  parliament  assembled, 
The  memorial  of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  R  jode  Island  and 
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Providence  Plantations, 
nia,    the  government  of 


Castle,  Kent  a  ul  Sussex  unci  Delaware,  and  p  o 
vince  of  Maryland,  in  America, 


New-Jersey,  Pennsylva- (future  grievances,  thereby  promoting  the  united  m- 
the  counties   of  New-fterest  of  Great   Britain   and  America,  as  to  your 

loriships  in  your  great  wisdom,  shall  seem  mcst 
conducive  and  effetetual  to   that  important  end. 
And  your  memorialists  will  pray,  &-C. 


Most  humbly  sheioetk,. 

That  his  majesty's  liege  subjects 
Jn   his   American  colonies,  though   they   ack-.ow-  ing, 9  o'clock. 
le:i^e  a  due  subordi  <atio:i  to  thai  august  body,  the 
British  parliament,  are  entitled,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  memorialists,  to  A\  the  inherit  rights  undlib-j 
erties  of  the  natives  of  Great  Britain,  nnd  have,' 
ever  since  the  settlement  of  the  said  colonies,  ex 
ercised  those  rights   and   liberties,  as  far  as  their 
local  circumstances  would  permit. 

Th  .tyour  memorialists  humbly  conceive  that  one 
of  the  most  essential  rights  of  these  coloni-it-i, 
•which  they  Inve  ever  till  lately  uninterruptedly  en 
joyed,  to  be  trial  by  jury. 

That  your  me  o:ialists  also  humbly  conceive 
another  of  these  essential  rights,  to  be  the  exemp- 
tion f;om  all  taxes,  hut  such  as  are  imposed  on  the 
people  by  the  several  legislatures  in  these  colo- 
nies, which  rig  ts  they  have  also,  till  of  late  enjoy- 
ed. Bat  your  me  iorialists  humbly  beg  leave  to 
represent  to  your  lordships,  that  the  act  for  grant- 
ing certain  stamp  duties  in  the  British  colonies  in 
America,  Sec.  fills  bis  majesty's  American  subjects 
with  the  deepest  concern,  as  it  tends  to  deprive 
them  of  the  two  fundamental  and  invaluable  rights 
and  liber  lies  above-mentioned;  and  that  several  other 
late  acts  of  parliament,  which  extend  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  power  of  courts  of  admiralty  in  the  plan- 
tations beyond  their  limits  in  Great  Britain,  there- 
by make  an  unnecessary,  unhappy  distinction,  as  to 
the  modes  of  trial  between  us  and  our  feilow  sub- 
jects there,  by  whom  we  never  have  been  excelled 
in  duty  and  loyalty  to  our  sovereign. 

That,  from  the  natural  connection  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  the  perpetual  continuance  of 
which  your  memorialists  most  ardently  desire,  they 
conceive  that  nothing  can  conduce  more  to  the  in- 
terest of  both,  than  the  colonists  free  enjoyment 
of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  an  affectionate  in- 
tercourse between  Great  Britain  and  them.  But 
yonr  memorialists  (not  svavi  .g  their  claim  to  these 
rights,  of  which,  with  the  most  becoming  venera- 
tion and  deference  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  your 
lordships,  they  apprehend,  they  cannot  reasonably 


Then  the  congress  adjourned  to  to-morrow  morn 


Wednesday,  Oct.  23d  1765,  A.  M.— -The  congress 
met  according  to  adjournment. 

The  petition  to  the  house  of  commons  being  en- 
grossed, was  read  and  compared,  and  is   as  fol- 
lows, viz: 
To  the  honorable  the  knights,  citizens  and  bnrgesse't 

of  Gnat  Britain,  in  parliament  assembled, 
The  petition  of  Ids  majesty's  dutiful, loyal  subjectst 
the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  coin- 
nies  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode-Island 
a<  d  Providence  Plantations,  New-Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, the  government  of  the  counties  of  New- 
Castle,  Kent  a:.d  Sussex  upon  Delaware,  and  pro- 
vince of  Maryland,  in  America, 
Most  humbly  sheiueth, 

That  the  several  late  acts  of  par- 
liament, imposing  divers  duties  and  taxes  on  the  co- 
lonies, and  laying  the  trade  and  commerce  under 
very   burthensome  restrictions,  bt't,  above  all,  the 
act  for  granting  and  applying-  certain  stamp  duties 
m  America,  have  filled  them  with  the  deepest  con- 
cern and  surprize,  and  they  humbly  conceive  the  ex- 
ecution of  them  will  be  attended  with  consequent 
ces  very  injurious  to  the  commercial  interest  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  must  terminate 
in  the  eventual  ruin  of  the  latter.     Your  petition- 
ers, therefore,  most  ardently  implore  the  attention 
of  the  honorable  house  to  the  united  and  dutiful 
representation  of  their  circumstances,  and  to  their 
earnest  supplications  for  relief  from  their  regula- 
tion1!, that  have  already  involved  this  continent  in 
anxiety,  confusion  and  distress.     We  most  sincere- 
ly recognize  our  allegiance   to  the  crown,  and  ac- 
knowledge all  due  subordination  to  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain,  and  shall  always  retain  the  most 
grateful  sense  of  their  assistance  and  approbation;  it 
is  from  and  under  the  English  constitution  we  de- 
rive all  our  civil  and  religious  rights  and  liberties; 


be  deprived)  humbly  represent,  that  from  the  pe-  we  glory  in  being  subjects  of  the  best  of  kings, 
culiar  circumstances  of  these  colonies,  the  duties  having  been  born  under  the  most  perfect  form  of 
imposed  by  the  aforesaid  act,  and  several  other  |  government.     But  it  is  with  the  most  ineffable  and 


late  acts  of  parliament,  are  extremely  grievous  and 
burthensome;  and  the  payment  of  the  several  duties 
will  very  soon,  for  want  of  specie,  become  absolute- 
ly impracticable;  and  that  the  restrictions  on  ;rade 
by  the  said  acts,  will  not  only  distress  the  colonies, 
but  must  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the  trade 
and  true  interest  of  Great  Britain. 

Your  memorialists,  therefore,  impressed  with  a 
just  sense  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the 
colonies,  the  impending  destructive  consequences 
which  mu3t  necessarily  ensue  from  the  execution 
of  these  acts,  and  animated  with  the  warmest  sen- 
timents of  filial  affection  for  their  mother  country, 
most  earnestly  and  humbly  entreat  your  lordships 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  th~ir  council  in  support  of 
this  memorial,  and  take  the  premises  into  your 
most  seriout  consideration,  and  that  your  lordships 
will  also  be  thereupon  pleased  to  pursue,  such 


humiliating  sorrow  that  we  find  ourselves  of  late, 
deprived  of  the  right  of  granting  our  own  proper- 
ty for  his  majesty's  service,  to  which  our  lives  and 
fortunes  are  entirely  devoted,  and  to  which,  on  his 
royal  requisitions,  we  have  been  ready  to  contribute 
to  the  utmost  of-  our  abilities. 

We  have  also  the  misfortune  to  find,  that  all  the 
penalties  and  forfeitures  mentioned  in  the  stamp 
act,  and  divers  late  acts  of  trade  extending  to  the 
plantations,  are,  at  the  election  of  the  informers, 
recoverable  in  any  court  of  admiralty  in  America. 
This,  as  the  newly  erected  court  of  admiralty  has 
a  general  jurisdiction  over  all  British  America,  ren- 
ders his  unjesty's  subjects  in  these  colonies,  liable 
to  be  carried  at  an  immense  expense  from  one  eni 
of  the  continent  to  the  other.  It  always  gives  us 
great  pain  to  see  a  manifest  distinction  made  there- 
in between  the  subjects  of  our  mother  country  and 


measures  for  restoring  the  just  rights  and  liberties  the  colonies,  in  that  the  like  penalties  and  forfei. 
of  the  colonies,  and  preserving  them  forever  invio-  tures  reaoverable  there  only  in  his  majesty's  courts 
Sate,  for  redressing  their  present,  and  preventing1  ofreewd,  are  made  cognizable  here  by  &  coiirtai  ad- 
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miralty.  By  this  means  we  seem  to  be,  in  effect,  un 
happily  deprived  of  two  privileges  essential  to  free- 
dom, and  which  all  Englishmen  have  ever  considered 
as  their  best  birth  rights;  that  of  being  free  from  all 
taxes  but  such  as  they  have  consented  to  in  person, 
or  by  their  representatives,  and  of*  trial  by  their 
peers. 

Your  petitioners  further  shew,  that  the  remote 
situation  and  other  circumstances  of  the  colonies, 
render  it  impracticable  that  they  should  be  repre 
sented  but  in  their  respective  subordinate  legisla- 
tures, and  they  humbly  conceive  that  the  parliament 
adhering  strictly  to  the  principle  of  the  constitution, 
have  never  hitherto  taxed  any  but  those  who  were 
therein  actually  represented:  for  this  reason,  we 
humbly  apprehend,  they  never  have  taxed  Ireland, 
nor  any  other  of  the  subjects  without  the  realm. — 
But  were  it  ever  so  clear,  that  the  colonies  might  in 
law  be  reasonably  represented  in  the  honorable 
house  of  commons,  yet  we  conceive  that  very  good 
reasons  from  inconvenience,  from  the  principles  of 
truepolicy,  and  from  the  spirit  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, may  be  adduced  to  shew,  that  it  would  be 
for  the  real  interest  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  her 
colonies,  that  the  late  regulations  should  be  rescind- 
ed, and  the  several  acts  of  parliament  imposing  du- 
ties and  taxes  on  the  colonies,  and  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  conrts  of  admiralty  here  beyond 
their  ancient  limits,  should  be  repealed. 

We  shall  not  attempt  a  minute  detail  of  all  the 
reasons  which  the  wisdom  of  the  honorable  house 
may  suggest,  on  this  occasion,  but  would  humbly 
submit  the  followig  particulars  to  their  considera- 
tion.— 

That  money  is  already  very  scarce  in  these  colo- 
nies, and  is  still  decreasing  by  the  necessary  expor- 
tation of  specie  from  the  continent  for  the  discharg- 
ing of  our  debts  to  British  merchants,  that  an  im- 
mensely heavy  debt  is  yet  due  from  the  colonies  for 
British  manufactures,  and  that  they  are  still  heav- 
ily burthened  with  taxes  to  discharge  the  arrear- 
ages due  for  aids  granted  by  them  in  the  late  war; 
that  the  balance  of  trade  will  ever  be  much  against 
the  colonies,  and  in  favor  of  Great  Britain,  whilst 
we  consume  her  manufactures;  the  demand  of  which 
must  ever  increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants  settled  here,  with  the  means  of  purchas- 
ing them.  We  therefore  humbly  conceive  it  to  be 
the  interest  of  Great  Britrin  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish  those  means,  as  the  profit  of  all  the  trade 
of  the  colonies  ultimately  centre  there  to  pay  for 
her  manufactures,  as  we  are  not  allowed  to  pur 
chase  els  where,  and  by  the  consumption  of  which, at 
the  advanced  prices  the  British  taxes  oblige  the 
makers  and  venders  to  set  on  them,  we  eventually 
contribute  very  largely  to  the  revenues  of  the 
crown. 

That,  from  the  nature  of  American  buisness,  the 
multiplicity  of  suits  and  papers  used  in  matters  of 
small  value,  in  a  country  where  freeholds  are  so  mi 
nutely  divided,  and  property  so  frequently  transfer- 
red, a  stamp  duty  must  be  ever  very  burthensome 
and  unequal. 

That  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  the  honora- 
ble house  of  commons  should  at  all  times  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  our  condition,  and  all  facts 
requisite  to  a  just  and  equal  taxation  of  the  colo- 
nies. 

It  is  also  humbly  submitted  whether  there  be  not 
a  material  distinction,  in  reason  and  sound  policy  at 
least,  between  the  necessary  exercise  of  parliamen- 
tary jurisdiction  in  general  acts,  and  the  common 


lw,  and  the  regulations  of  trade  and  commerce, 
through  the  whole  empire,  and  the  exercise  of 
that  jurisdiction  by  imposing  taxes  on  the  colo- 
nies. 

That  the  several  subordinate  provincial  legisla- 
tures have  been  moulded  into  forms  as  nearly  re- 
sembling that  of  the  mother  country,  as  by  his 
majesty's  royal  predecessors  was  thought  conveni- 
ent; and  these  legislatures  seem  to  have  been  wise- 
ly and  graciously  established,  that  the  subjects  in 
tiie  colonies  might,  under  the  due  administration 
thereof,  enjoy  the  happy  fruits  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  in  their  present  circumstances  they 
cannot  be  so  fully  and  clearly  availed  of  any  other 
way. 

Under  these  forms  of  government  we  and  our  an- 
cestors have  been  born  or  settled,  and  have  had 
our  lives,  liberties  and  properties  protected;  the 
people  here  as  every  where  else,  retain  a  great 
fondness  of  their  old  customs  and  usages,  and  we 
trust  that  his  majesty's  servce,  and  the  interest  of 
the  nation,  so  far  from  being  obstructed,  have 
been  vastly  promoted  by  the  provincial  legisla- 
tures. 

That  we  esteem  our  connection  with  and  depen- 
dence on  Great  Britain,  as  one  of  our  greatest  bless- 
ings; and  apprehend  the  iatter  will  be  sufficiently 
.secure,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  inhabitants 
in  the  colonies  have  the  most  unbounded  affection 
for  his  majesty's  person,  family  and  government,  as 
well  as  for  the  mother  country,  and  that  their  sub- 
ordination to  the  parliament  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged. 

We,  therefore,  most  humbly  intreat  that  the  hon- 
orable house  would  be  pleased  to  hear  our  council 
in  support  of  this  petition,  and  take  our  distressed 
and  deplorable  case  into  their  serious  consideration, 
and  that  the  acts  and  clauses  of  acts  so  greviously 
restraining  our  trade  and  commerce,  imposing  du- 
ties and  taxes  on  our  property,  and  extending  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  admiralty  beyond  its 
ancient  limits,  may  be  repealed;  or  that  the  honor- 
able house  would  otherwise  relieve  your  petition- 
ers as  in  your  great  wisdom  and  goodness  shall  seem 
mete. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  p  ay  &c. 

Then  the  congress  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning,  10  o'clock. 

Thursday,  Oct.  %4th,  1765,  A.  M— The  congress 
met  according  to  adjournment. 

The  congress  took  into  consideration  the  manner 
in  which  their  several  petitions  should  be  preferred 
and  solicited  in  Great  Britain,  and  thereupon  came 
to  the  following  determination,  ziz: 

It  is  recommended  by  the  congress  to  the  several 
colonies  to  appoint  special  agents  for  soliciting  re- 
lief from  their  present  grievances,  and  to  unite  their 
utmost  interest  and  endeavors  for  that  purpose. 

Voted  unanimously,  that  the  clerk  of  this  con- 
gress sign  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings,  and  de- 
liver a  copy  for  the  use  of  each  colony  and  pro- 
vince. 

By  order  of  the  congress, 

JOIIX  COTTON,  clerk. 
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A  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  province  of  New- 
Hampshire,  as  transmitted  to  the  congress. 

Province  of     C  In  the  house  of  representatives. 

New- Hampshire,  ~t      June  29th,  1765. 

Mr.  Speaker  laid  before  the  house  a  letter  from 
the  honorable  speaker  of  the  honorable  representa- 
tives of  the  province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  to 
the  speaker  of  this  assembly,  proposing  a  meeting 
of  committees  from  the  several  assemblies  of  the 
British  colonies  on  the  continent,  at  New- York,  to 
consider  of  a  general,  united,  dutiful,  loyal  and  hum- 
ble representation  of  our  committees,  and  for  im- 
ploring his  majesty  and  the  parliament  for  relief; 
which  being  read, 

.Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  we  are  sensible 
that  such  a  representation  ought  to  be  made,  and 
approve  of  the  proposed  method  for  obtaining 
thereof,  yet  the  present  situation  of  our  govern- 
mental affairs,  will  not  permit  us  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  attend  such  meeting;  but  shall  be  ready  to 
join  in  any  address,  to  his  majesty  and  the  parlia- 
ment we  may  be  honored  with  the  knowledge  of, 
probable  to  answer  the  proposed  end. 

A.  CLARKSON,  clerk. 

A  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  Georgia,  during 
the  sitting  of  the  congress: 

Savannah,  in  Georgia,  September  6th,  1765. 

Sir — Your  letter  uated  in  June  last,  acquainting 
me  that  the  house  of  representatives  of  your  pro- 
vince, had  unanimously  agreed  to  propose  a  meet- 
ingat  theciiy  of  New-York,  of  committees  from  the 
houses  of  representatives  of  the  several  British  co- 
lonies on  this  continent,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Oc- 
tober next,  to  consult  together  on  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  the  colonies,  and  the  difficulties  to 
which  they  are  and  must  be  reduced  by  theoppera- 
tionofthe  acts  of  parliament,  for  laying  duties  and 
taxes  on  the  colonies,  and  to  consider  of  an  humble 
representation  of  their  condition  to  his  majesty  and 
the  parliament,  and  to  implore  relief,  came  to  hand 
at  an  unlucky  season,  it  being  in  the  recess  of  the 
general  assembly  of  this  province.  Nevertheless, 
immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  dis- 
patched expresses  to  the  several  representatives  of 
this  province,  acquainting  them  with  the  purport 
thereof,  and  requesting  thein  to  meet  at  this  place 
without  delay. 

And  according  they  met  here  on  Monday  last,  to 
the  number  of  sixteen,  being  a  large  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  this  province;  the  whole  consist- 
ing of  twenty-five  persons,  but  his  excellency  onr 
governor,  being  applied  to,  did  not  think  it  expedi3 
ent  to  call  them  together  on  the  occasion;  which  is 
the  reason  of  not  sending  a  committee  as  proposed 
by  your  house,  for  you  may  be  assured,  no  represen- 
tatives on  this  continent  can  more  sincerely  concur 
in  the  measures  proposed,  than  do  the  representa- 
tives of  the  province  now  met  together;  neither 
can  any  people,  as  individuals  more  warmly  espouse 
the  common  cause  of  the  colonies,  than  do  the  peo- 
ple of  this  province. 

The  gentlemen  now  present,  request  it  as  a  favor, 
you'll  be  pleased  to  send  me  a  copy  of  such  repre- 
sentation as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  several 
committees  at  New- York,  and  acquaint  me  how,  and 
in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  laid  before  the 
king  and  parliament;  whether  by  any  person  partic- 
ularly authorized  for  that  purpose,  or  by  the  colony 
agents?  The  general  assembly  of  this  province 
stands  prorogued  to  the  22J  day  of  October  next, 
which  is  the  tim^  it  generally  meets  for  the  dis 


patch  of  the  ordinary  buisness  of  the  province;  and 
I  doubt  not  the  representatives  of  this  province 
will  then,  in  their  legislative  capacity,  take  under 
consideration  the  grievance-  so  justly  complained 
of,  and  transmit  their  sense  of  the  same  to  Great 
Britain,  in  such  way  as  may 'seem  best  calculated 
to  obtain  redress,  and  so  as  to  convince  the  sister 
colonies  of  their  inviolable  attachment  to  the  com- 
mon cause. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
servant, 

ALEX.  WYLLY. 
To  Samuel  White,  esqr.  speaker  of  the ~) 
house  of  representatives  of  Massachu-  C 
setts  Bay,  in  New-England,  j 

The  two  foregoing  letters,  are  true  copies  from 
the  original. 

Attest,  JOHN  COTTON,  clerk. 


NEW-JERSEY. 
The  following  instructions,  from  the  legislature 
of  this  state  to  its  delegates  in  congress,  1777,  will 
be  perused  with  pleasure  by  all  who  cherish  the 
principles  and  revere  the  worthies  of  the  revolu- 
tion. We  have  copied  them,  by  permission  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  from  the  journals  of  the  joint 
meeting.  [Trenton  True  American. 

The  council  and  assembly  of  the  state  of  JVew-Jersey, 
in  joint  meeting; 

To  the  hon.  John  Witherspoon,  Abraham  Clark. 
Jonathan  Elmer,  Nathaniel  Scudder  and  Elias 
Boudinot,  esquires,  and  each  and  every  of  you: 

We  have  called  you  to  the  important  and  inte- 
resting service  of  representing  this  state  in  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
A  higher  proof  cannot  be  given  of  the  confidence 
we  repose  in  your  abilities  and  integrity;  and  we 
rest  assured  your  best  endeavors  will,  at  all  timey, 
be  exerted  to  promote  the  freedom,  independence, 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  union,  particularly  to 
that  part  to  which  you  stand  in  more  immediate 
relation. 

Numerous  and  diversified  as  the  objects  of  your 
attention  will  be,  we  attempt  not  to  point  out  either 
the  line  or  the  extent  of  your  mission.  Keep  in 
constant  view  the  cause  of  your  delegation,  and  let 
all  your  conduct  be  directed  to  the  general  good 
and  the  prosperity  of  your  country.  Wecannot,how- 
ever,  omit  the  following  particulars,  suggested  by 
the  present  posture  of  affairs,  and  to  which  we  re- 
quire you  carefully  to  attend. 

1.  We  hope  you  will  habitually  bear  in  mind  that 
the  success  of  the  great  cause  in  which  the  United 
States  are  engaged,  depends  upon  the  favor  and 
blessing  of  Almighty  G»d,  and,  therefore,  you  will 
neglect  nothing  which  is  competent  tq  the  assem- 
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bly  of  the  states,  for  promoting  piety  and  good  mo 
rals  among  the  people  at  large.  But,  especially,  we 
desire  that  you  may  g've  attention  to  this  circum- 
stance  in  the  government  of  the  army,  taking  care 
that  such  of  the  articles  of  war  as  forbid  profane- 
ness,  riot  and  debauchery,  be  observed  and  enforc- 
ed with  all  due  strictness  and  severity.  This,  we 
apprehend,  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  encou- 
ragement and  maintenance  of  good  discipline,  and 
will  be  a  means  of  recruiting  the  army  with  men  of 
credit  and  principle — an  object  ardently  to  be 
wished,  but  not  to  be  expected,  if  the  warmest 
friends  of  their  country  should  be  deterred  from 
sending  their  sons  and  connections  into  the  service, 
lest  they  should  be  tainted  with  impious  and  im- 
moral notions,  and  contract  vicious  habits. 

2.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  as  guardians  of  the 
Btate  of  New-Jersey,  you  will  be  particularly  atten- 
tive to  its  interests;  but  we  also  expect  you  will 
be  watchful  to  guard  against  every  thing  which  will 
be  hurtful  to  the  general  union,  or  injurious  to  the 
common  interests  of  the  United  States.  Extinguish, 
by  all  means  in  your  power,  the  least  appearance 
of  jealousy  in  its  earliest  rise.  Discountenance  all 
local  and  partial  reflections  in  every  instance,  and 
reprove,  by  your  example,  and  suppress,  as  far  as 
your  authority  extends,  party  feuds  and  factions,  be 
the  offenders  who  they  may. 

3.  Let  the  wants  of  the  soldiery  be  amply  supplied 
and  due  provision  made  for  their  health  and  com- 
fort; and,  as  we  think  this  can  be  done,  so  we  wish 
it  always  may,  in  such  manner  as  to  guard  the  civil 
rights  of  the  people  against  military  encroachment, 
and  the  arbitrary  oppression  of  officers  of  the  army, 
or  of  persons  employed  in  the  commissary's,  quar- 
ter-master's or  hospital  departments.  We  contem- 
plate with  concern,  the  slighest  appearance  of 
such  an  evil,  and  wish  you  to  take  proper  pains  to 
prevent  it.  This  state  is  forwardedly  disposed  to 
use  every  exertion  in  behalf  of  their  troops,  and,  as 
far  as  can  reasonably  be  expected,  of  the  army  in 
general;  but  we  desire,  when  a  requisition  for  this 
effect  is  necessary,  it  may  be  seasonably  made, 
without  waiting  till  the  very  hour  of  necessity, 
when  it  is  impossible  to  take  due  and  legal  means 
of  complying  with  it  so  as  to  answer  any  good  pur- 
pose. 

4.  We  desire  you  may  be  cautious  of  multiplying 
offices,  or  the  number  of  the  officers  in  the  several 
continental  departments,  and  thereby  unnecessarily 
increasing  the  public  expense.  Especially,  you  will 
use  your  utmost  influence  that  the  departments  be 
filled  with  men  of  probity,  principle,  and  discre- 


tion, well  qualified  in  point  of  capacity,  and  of  un- 
suspected attachment  to  the  liberties  of  America. 
We  need  not  urge  the  reasons  for  calling  your 
attention  to  this  object,  they  are  daily  before  your 

eyes. 

5.  V'e  recommend  the  immediate  completing  of 
the  establishment  for  wounded  and  disabled  sol- 
diers and  seamen,  by  extending  it  to  the  militia  ta 
the  continental  service,  and  making  some  provision 
for  the  widows  and  children  of  those  who  fall  in 
battle,  or  die  in  the  service,  whether  in  the  regu- 
lar  or  militia  troops.  The  necessity  of  a  law,  in  this 
as  well  aa  the  several  states  in  the  union,  grounded 
upon  such  establishment,  requires  that  it  be  attend- 
ed to  as  speedily  as  possible. 

6.  You  are  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  hav- 
ing some  effectual  mode  adopted  for  negociating 
the  exchange  of  citizens  and  civil  prisoners,  no  ade- 
quate provisions  being,  as  we  conceive,  made  for 
this  end  in  the  cartel  now  subsisting.  Numbers  of 
civil  officers,  inhabitants  and  subjects  of  this  state, 
in  captivity,  and,  we  doubt  not,  the  case  is  similar 
in  other  states,  where  the  operations  of  war  have 
extended,  not  being  taken  in  arms,  and,  therefore, 
not  within  the  description  of  prisoners  of  war,  art 
languishing  in  gaols  and  chains,  under  the  power 
of  the  enemy,  without  the  means  or  hope  of  relief. 
As  their  sufferings  are  in  consequence  of  their  zeal 
and  activity  in  the  common  cause,  they  are  entitled 
to  the  most  vigorous  exertions  of  their  country  in 
their  behalf. 

7.  The  great  irregularities  and  abuses  which  have 
been,  and  continue  to  be,  committed  in  this  state, 
and,  probably,  in  others  where  the  army  hath  been, 
or  now  is,  by  the  impressing  horses,  teams  and  Car- 
riages, and  taking  provisions,  forage  and  fuel  for 
the  troops  on  march  or  in  camp,  and  in  delaying, 
neglecting,  or  totally  refusing,  upon  the  application 
of  the  inhabitants,  with  their  receipts  or  certifi- 
cates, to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  satisfac- 
tion, have  given  rise  to  such  universal  uneasines3 
and  complaint,  that  it  cannot  have  escaped  your 
notice.  The  ill  consequences  of  such  a  grievance, 
not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  the  cause  in  general, 
are  so  obvious,  we  need  only  remind  you  of  it,  and 
desire  you  would  use  your  endeavors  to  procure  a 
speedy  remedy. 

8.  We  wish  you  to  consider  whether  it  may  not  be 
advisable,  and  even  necessary,  that  congress  digest 
and  recommend  to  the  several  states,  some  general 
plan  for  a  treason  law,  lest  inconveniences  and  dif- 
ficulties should  arise  from  such  laws  being  drawn 
in  different  forms  and  settled  on  different  princi- 
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pie?,  either  as  to  the  crirr.r s  or  penalty,  in  the  dif  i  him,  into  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  well  affected, 
ferent  states;  and  particularly  that  treason  against 'called  tories,  and  will  attack  all  such  of  the  mili- 


the  union  may  be  properly  described,  and  the  pu- 
nishment thereof  suitably  defined.  Such  a  general 
foundation  being  once  laid,  the  law  can  be  varied 
and  accommodated,  if  necessary,  to  the  local  and 
special  circumstances  of  each  state,  without  sub- 
stantially departing  from  it. 

9.  That  your  attendance  on  the  duties  of  your  ap- 
poirtment  may  be  the  more  easy  and  convenient, 
and  that  you  may  have  leisure  and  opportunity  occa- 
sionally to  attend  to  your  domestic  concerns,  from 
which,  otherwise,  you  must  have  been  totally  ab- 
otracted,  we  have  made  the  representation  to  con- 
sist, of  five,  some  three  to  be  constantly  present  in 
congress,  unless  when  precluded  by  unavoidable 
accident.  And  that  the  state  may  not  be  put  to 
unnecessary  expense,  not  more  than  three  are  to 
attend  at  the  same  time. 

By  order  of  the  joint-meeting, 

JOHN  STEVENS,  Chairman. 
Princeton,  December  4,  1777. 

SI10SI  THE  SALZW    (».  J.)  JIESSEWGER,  AT7G.  15th. 

The  following  correspondence,  which  passed  be- 
tween the  commanding  officers  of  the  British 
troops  and  American  militia,  at  this  place,  in  the 
lime  that  "tried  mens  souls,"  in  the  revolutionary 
struggle,  was  handed  us  by  a  venerable  old  man; 
who  bore  the  fatigues  and  privation  of  a  soldier  in 
those  days.  It  was  presented  for  publication,  for 
the  purpose  of  reviving  and  keeping  alive  our  gra- 
titude to  those  who  so  nobly  contended  for  liberty, 
and  adoration  to  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  universe, 
for  causing  the  seemingly  just,  though  apparently 
weaker  power,  to  prevail.  The  proposal  of  the 
British  commander  is  cruel  and  insulting:  the  an- 
swer ingenious  and  bold.  They  are  as  follows: 
"Colonel  Mawhood,  commanding  a  detachment  of 


tia  as  remain  in  arms;  burn  and  destroy  their  houses 
and  other  property,  and  reduce  them,  their  unfor- 
tunate wives  and  children  to  beggary  and  distress. 
— And,  to  convince  them  that  these  are  not  vain 
threats,  he  has  subjoined  a  list  of  the  names  of  such 
as  will  be.  the  first  objects  to  feel  the  vengeance  of 
the  Brtish  nation. 

"Given  under  my  hand  at  headquarters,  Salem, 
21st  day  of  March,  1778. 

CS.  MAWHOOD,  Col." 
Jinsiuer  of  the  colonel  of  militia. 
"SIR— I  have  been  favored  with  what  you  say  hu- 
manity has  induced  you    to  propose.    It  would 
have    given   me   much   pleasure    to    have  found 
that  humanity  had  been  the  line  of  conduct  to 
our  troops   since  you  have  come  to  Salem.    Not 
only  denying  quarters,   but  butchering  our  men 
who  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  in  the  ski  m- 
ish  at  Quinton's  Bridge  last  Thursday:  and  bayonet- 
ing yesterday  morning,  at  Hancock's  Bridge,  in  the 
most  cruel  manner,  in  cold  blood,  men,  who  were 
taken  by  surprise, in  a  situation  in  which  they  neih- 
er  could  nor  did  attempt  to  make  any  resistance; 
and  some  of  whom  were  not  fighting  me  ,  are  in- 
stances too  shocking  for  me  to  relate,  and  I  hope 
for  you  to  hear.     The  brave  are  ever  generous  and 
humane!    After  expressing  your  sentiments  of  hu- 
manity, you  proceed  to  make  a  request  which  I 
think  you  would  despise  us  if  we  complied  with. 
Your  proposal  that  we  should  lay  down  our  arms, 
we  absolutely  reject.     We  have  taken  them  up  to 
maintain  rights,   which  are  dearer  to  us  than  our 
lives,  and  will  not  lay  them   down,  till  either  suc- 
cess has  crowned  our  cause  with  victory,  or  like 
many  ancient  worthies  contending  for  liberty,  we 
meet  with  an  honorable  death. —  You  mention,  that 
if  we  reject  your  proposal,  you  will  put  arms  into 
the  hands  of  the  tories  against  us.  We  have  no  ob- 
jections to  the  measure,  for  it  would  be  a  very  good 


the  British  armv  at  Salem,  induced  by  motives  of  .    r,, 

jr       ,-.i»ca  one  tQ  ^  QUr  Rrsena]3  W1tf,  HVms.    Your  threat  to 

humanity,  proposes    to    the   militia   at   Quinton's  „,  „,„„,    u  >  j     .  i.  j    .1 

r     '  ^  wantonly  burn  and  destroy  our  houses  and  other  pro 

Bridge  and  the  neighborhood,  as  well   officers  as 


private  men,  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  depart, 
each  man  to  his  own  home;  on  that  condition  he 
solemnly  promises  to  re-embark  his  trocp3  without 
delay,  doing  no  further  damage  to  the  country,  and 
he  will  cause  his  commissaries  to  pay  for  the  cat- 
tle, hay  and  corn,  that  have  been  taken,  in  sterling 
money. 

"If,  on  the  contrary,  the  militia  should  be  delu 
ded  and  blind  to  their  true  interest  and  happiness, 
he  will  pot  the  arms  which  he  has  brought  with 


perty,  and  reduce  wives  and  children  to  beggary 
and  distress,  is  a  sentiment  which  my  humanity  al- 
most forbids  me  only  to  recite!  and  induces  me  to 
imagine  that.I  am  reading  the  cruel  order  of  a  bar- 
barous Attila,  and  not  of  a  gentlemen,  brave,  gene- 
rous and  polished  with  a  genteel  European  educa- 
tion.—-To  wantonly  destroy  will  injure  your  cause 
more  than  ours.  Ft  will  increase  your  enemies  and 
our  army.  To  destine  to  destruction  the  property 
of  our  most  distinguished  men,  as  you  have  done  in 
your  proposal,  is,  in  my  opinion,  unworthy  a  gen??- 
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ous  foe,  and  more  like  a  rancorous  feud  between 
two  contending  barons,  than  a  war  carried  on  by 
one  of  the  greatest  powers  on  earth  against  a  peo. 
pie  nobly  struggling  for  liberty.  A  line  of  honor 
would  mark  out  that  these  men  should  share  the 
fate  of  their  conntry.  If  your  arms  should  be  crown- 
ed with  victory,  which  God  forbid,  they  and  their 
property  will  be  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  your 
power,  will  only  make  them  desparate,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  increase  your  foes  and  our  army;  and 
retaliation  upon  tories  and  their  property  is  not  en- 
tirely out  of  our  power.  Be  assured  that  these  are 
the  humble  sentiments  and  determined  resolution 
npt  only  of  myself,  but  of  all  the  officers  and  pri- 
vates under  me. 

*'My  prayer  is,  sir,  that  this  answer  may  reach 
you  in  good  health  and  happiness. 

"Given  at    head-quartes,  at    Quinton's  Bridge, 
March  22d,  1778. 

ELIJAH  HAND,  Colonel. 

"To  Cs.  Mawhood,  Colonel." 

FROM  THE  BOSTON  CENTINEL. 

Mr.  Russell. — On  reading  in  your  last  Wednes- 
day's Centinel,  an  extract  from  Mr.  Knapp's  biogra- 
phy of  Warren,  it  reminded  me  of  some  circum- 
stances, not  mentioned  by  him,  which  occurred  at 
the  "Old  South"  on  the  5th  of  March,  1775,  which 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  massacre  of  several  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Boston  by  the  British  troops, 
in  1770. 


frustrate  the  designs  of  God,  and  render  vain  the 
bounties  which  his  gracious  hand  pours  indiscrimi- 
nately upon  his  creatures.  By  these  the  miserable 
slaves  in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  many  other  extensive 
countries,  are  rendered  truly  wretched,  though 
their  air  is  salubrious,  and  their  soil  luxuriously  fer- 
tile. By  these  France  and  Spain,  though  blessed  by 
nature  with  all  that  administers  to  the  convenience 
oflife.have  been  reduced  to  that  contemptible  state 
in  which  they  now  appear;  and  by  these  Britaii* 
!  !  !  but  if  I  was  possessed  of  the  gift  of  pro- 


phecy, I  dare  not,  except  by  Divine  command,  un- 
fold the  leaves  on  which  the  destiny  of  that  once 
powerful  kingdom  is  inscribed." 

At  that  time  there  were  no  British  troops  in  Bos- 
ton;  four  regiments,  however,  shortly  after  arrived, 
the  officers  of  which  expressed  the  most  decided 
detestation  of  the  above  inserted  quotation,  and  as 
Mr.  Knapp  says,  "threatened  vengeance  on  any  ora„ 
tor,  who  should  dare  to  repeat  such  sentiments." 
When  Warren  delivered  his  Oration  the  following- 
year,  in  defiance  of  those  threats,  the  British  army 
had  been  reinforced  to  nearly  ten  thousand  men,  and 
more  than  an  hundred  of  the  officers  attended  se- 
cretly armed,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  revenge,  or. 
the  utterance  of  any  sentiment,  which  should  be 
obnoxious  to  them. 

The  writer  of  this  article  was  standing  in  the  broad 
aisle,  near  the  upper  end,  and  saw  Capt.  Chapman, 
of  the  Royal  Welch  Fusileers,  on  the  lowest  step  of 
the  pulpit  stairs,  playing  with  three  pistol  bidlets  in 
his  right  hand,  and  occasionally  casting  looks  of 
contempt  on  the  orator,  but  more  particularly  on 
Mr.  Hancock  had  delivered  an  oration  the  pre-  WiUiam  Cooper,  esq.  the  town  clerk,  who  was  seat- 
ceding  year  on  the  same  occasion,  in  the  course  of  ed  neap  him>  directly  under  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Cooper 
of  which  he  had  made  the  following  observations:—  imainta;ned  a  firm  anci  undaunted  countenance,  and 


"  Standing  armies  are  sometimes  (I  would  by  no 
means  say  generally,  much  less  universally)  com- 
posed of  persons  who  have  rendered  themselves  un- 
fit to  live  in  civil  society;  who  have  no  other  motives 
of  conduct  than  those  which  a  desire  of  the  present 
gratification  of  their  passions  suggests;  who  have  no 
property  in  any  country;  men  who  have  lost  or  given 
up  their  own  liberties,  and  envy  those  who  enjoy 
liberty;  who  are  equally  indifferent  to  the  glory  of 
a  George  or  a  Louis;  who  for  the  addition  of  one 
penny  a  day  to  their  wages,  would  desert  from  the 
Christian  cross,  and  fight  under  the  crescent  of  the 
Turkish  sultan.  From  such  men  as  these  what  has 
not  a  state  to  fear? — With  such  as  these  usurping 
Caesar  passed  the  Rubicon;  with  such  as  these  he 
humbled  mighty  Rome,  and  forced  the  mistress  of 


returned  his  looks  with  disdain.  I  never  look  back 
upon  that  scene  without  horror,  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  danger  we  were  then  in  of  a  much  more  hor. 
rid  massacre  than  the  one  we  were  then  commemo  - 
rating.  A  trifle,  lighter  than  air,  would  have  de- 
luged that  church,  in  the  minds  of  both  parties,  it 
has  always  been  a  wonder  to  me  that  the  war  did 
not  commence  on  that  day. 

The  47th  regiment,  fit  was  supposed  by  design  J, 
passed  the  church  at  this  time,  the  drums  beating 
with  redoubled  force.  This  regiment  was  cem- 
manded  by  the  infamous  colonel  Nesbit,  who,  a  few 
days  after,  caused  an  innocent  man  to  be  tarred  and 
feathered,  and  carted  through  the  principal  streets 
in  open  day,  and  headed  the  party  himself!!  !  fol- 
lowed by  some  grenadiers  and  the  whole  band  of 


the  world  to  own  a  master  in  a  traitor.    These  are  the  regiment,  in  defiance  of  that  la^>  which  he  was 
the  men  whom  sceptered  robbers  now  employ  to  J  ostensibly  sent  to  protect. 
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accurately  inspected;  to  reject  such  as  are  not  fit 
for  use,  and  report  the  corps  that  offer  them. 

13— T\fo  Hessian  deserters  came  in;  every  thing 
favorable. 

Headquarters,  Oct.  13, 1781* 
For  to-morrow.  1 

B.  G.  Wayne  and 
Gist's  brigade. 
14. — This  morning  a  deserter  says  the  infantry 
refuse  doing  duty.  That  Comwallis  promised  them 


After  the  orator  had  made  some  remarks  on  the 
massacre  of  the  5th  March,  1770,  he  said — 

"And  could  it  have  been  conceived  that  we  again 
should  have  seen  a  British  army  in  our  land,  sent  to 
enforce  obedience  to  acts  of  parliament  destructive 
of  our  liberty  ?  But  the  royal  ear,  far  distant  from 
this  western  world, has  been  assaulted  by  the  tongue 
of  stAUDEn;  and  villains,  traitorous  alike  to  king 
and  countrt,  have  prevailed  upon  a  gracious  prince 
to  clothe  his  countenance  with  wrath,  and  to  erect 
the  hostile  banner  against  a  people  ever  affectionate  I  they  would  be  relieved  from  New-York,  and  give 

and  loyal  to  him  and  his  illustrious  predecessors  of  each  reg.  a  pipe  of  wine. 


the  house  of  Hanover.  Our  streets  are  again  filled 
with  armed  men;  our  harbor  is  crowded  with 
ships  of  war,  but  these  cannot  intimidate  us;  our 
liberty  must  be  preserved;  it  is  far  dearer  than  life, 
we  hold  it  even  dear  as  our  allegiance;  we  must  de- 
fend it  against  the  attacks  of  friends  as  well  as  ene- 
mies; we  cannot  suffer  even  Britons  to  ravish  it  from 
us." 

While  this  sentence  was  repeating,  captain  Chap- 
man exclaimed — Fie!  Fie!  It  was  at  first  supposed 
that  fire  was  cried,  which  occasioned  a  momentary 


The  marquis,  at  dark,  stormed  their  river  batte- 
ry, and  baron  viscount  Viomnel  stormed  another 
on  their  extreme,  to  the  left,  with  little  loss.  We 
run  our  second  parallel  complete. 

Head-quarters,  Oct.  14,  1781. 
For  tomorrow. 
M.  G.  Lincoln, 
B.  G.  Clinton. 
Maj.  general  Lincoln's  division  will  mount vth.e 
trenches  to-morrow. 

The  effects  of  the  late  col.  Scammel  will  be  dispos- 
ed of  at  public  sale,  to-morrow  at  3  o'clock,  P. 


disturbance — when  William  Cooper  rose  from  his 

...  .  ,   «,«.     l    •  c     *    ,1  M.  at  maj.  Rice's  tent,  in  gen.  Hayne's  Brigade 

chair,  and,  with  a  voice  truly  Stentorian,  vociferated       ^      ^L_  ___  _  ,, 

that  "there  was  no  fire,  but  the  fire  of  envy,  burning 

in  the  hearts  of  our  enemies,  which  he  hoped  soon 

to  see  extinguished,"  looking  with  indignation  on 

Chapman,  Hawkes   and  other  officers    who  where 

near  him. 


I  could  enlarge  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Russell,  but 
as  I  have  already  extended  my  remarks  beyond  my 
original  intentions,  and  1  fear  encroached  on  your 
patience,  I  will  subscribe  myself 

AN  OLD   BOSTONIAN. 


From  the  Village  Record,  Xov.7,  1821. 
This  week  the  Journal  of  capt.  Davis  is  brought 
to  a  close.  The  event  to  which  it  particularly  re- 
lates is  the  most  important  in  our  military  annals. 
It  is  not  recollected  that  the  general  orders,  issu- 
ed during  the  investment  of  Cornwallis,  were  ever 
before  published. 

JOURNAL  OF    CAPT.  DAVIS. 

Oct.  12.— A  tremendous  fire  from  both  sides. 
Head-quarters,  Oct.  12,  1781. 
For  to-morrow. 
M.  G.  M.  La  Fayette, 
B.  G.  Muhlenburgh. 
The  Marquis'  division  will  mount  in  the  trenches 
to-morrow.    The  superintendant  of  the  deposite  of 
the  trenches,  is  required  to  have  the  quality  of  sau- 

cisson,  fascines  and  gabions  brought  to  the  d«posi*e, 

59. 


15. — This  night  the  enemy  made  a  sally  and  im- 
posed themselves  on  the  French  for  Americans; 
forced  their  works  and  made  themslves  masterg  of 
an  American  battery  which  they  spiked.  Imposi- 
tion being  found  out,  they  retired,  with  eight  men 
killed  on  the  spot. 

Head  quarters,  Oct.  15,  1781. 
For  to-morrow. 
M.  G.  M.  La  Fayette, 
B.  G.  Muhlenburg  and 
Hayne's  brigade. 
Maj.  gen.  La  Fayette's  division  will  mount  the 
trenches  to-morrow. 

The  commander  in  chief  congratulates  the  army 
on  the  success  of  the  enterprize  against  the  two  im- 
portant works  on  the  left  of  the  enemy's  lines.  He 
requests  the  baron  Viomnel,  who  commanded  the 
French  grenadiers  and  chasseurs,  and  marquis 
La  Fayette,  who  commanded  the  American  light 
infantry,  to  accept  his  warmest  acknowledgments 
for  the  excellency  of  their  dispositions  and  their 
own  gallant  conduct  on  the  occasion;  and  he  begs 
them  to  present  his  thanks  to  every  individual  offi- 
cer, and  to  the  men  of  their  respective  commands, 
for  the  spirit  and  rapidity  with  which  they  advanc- 
ed to  the  attacks  assigned  them,  and  for  the  admi- 
rable firmness  with  which  they  supported  them, 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  without  returning  a 
shot. 
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The  general  reflects  with  the  highest  degree  of  19.— Ai  1  o'clock  tins  da- ,  our  troops  marched  in 
pleasure  on  the  confidence  which  the  troops  of  the  and  took  po-session  of  their  horn-works,  and  the 
two  nations  must  hereafter  have  in  each  other. —  British  marc'ned  out.  The  American  and  French  ar- 
Assured  of  mutual  support,  he  is  convinced  there  mies  form  a  lane  through  which  the  British  pass 
is  no  danger  which  they  will  not  cheerfully  encoun-  and  ground  their  arms. 

ter— no  difficulty  which  they  will  not  bravely  over-  Head- quarters,  Oct.  19.  1781= 

come.  I  For  to-morrow. 

The  troops  will  be  supplied  with  fresh  beef  to  M.  G.  Lincoln, 

Thursday  next,  inclusive;  they  will  receive  3  pints  Col.  Butler, 

of  salt  to  every  100  rations,  for  their  allowance  of  Maj.  Woodson, 

"Wednesday  and  ^Thursday.  B.  M.  Blake. 


16.— Our  batteries  completing  very  fast. 

He  a  d- quarters,  Oct.  16, 1781. 
For  to-morrow. 
M  G    B.  Steuben, 
B   G.  Wayne  and 
Gist's   brigade. 

Maj.  gen.  baron  Steuben's  division  will  mount  in 
the  trenches  to  morrow. 

The  commander  in  chief  having  observed  that 
the  trenches  are  constantly  crowded  with  specta- 
tors, who,  by  passing  and  repassing,  prevent  the 
men  from  working,  and  thereby  greatly  impede  the 
operations  of  the  siege.  He  therefore  orders  that 
no  officer,  who  is  not  on  duty,  shall  hereafter  enter 
the  trenches,  except  gen.  officers  and  their  aids, 
and  that  no  inhabitant,  or  person  not  belonging  to 
the  army,  be  suffered  to  enter  the  trenches,  at  any 
time,  without  permission  from  the  maj.  general  of 
the  trenches. 

In  future  the  relief  for  the  trenches  are  not  to 
beat  their  drums  after  they  pass  the  mill  dam;  they 
are  from  that  place  to  march  silently,  with  trailed 
arms  and  colours  furled,  until  they  arrive  at  their 
posts  in  the  trenches. 

Lieut,  col.  Dehart  being  relieved  from  his  arrest, 
the  court  martial,  of  which  col.  Cortland  is  presi- 
dent, will  proceed  to  the  trial  of  the  prisoners  con 
fined  in  the  provost. 

17. — At  11  o'clock,  his  lordship  closes  the  scene 
by  propsitions  for  deputies  from  each  army,  to  meet 
at  Moore's  house,  to  agree  on  terms  for  the  surren- 
der of  York  and  Gloster.  An  answer  was  sent 
by  3  o'clock,  when  a  cessation  of  arms  took  place. 

Head-quarters,  Oct.  17,  1781. 
For  .the  trenches  to-morrow. 
Maj.  gen.  Lincoln's  Division. 

18— Flags  alternately  passing  this  day. 

Headquarters,  Oct.  18, 1781. 
For  the  trenches  to-morrow. 
Maj.  gen.  marquis  La  Fayette's  division. 


Gen.  Muhlenburg's    brigade  will  hold  itself  in  , 
readiness  for  duty  to-morrow. 

20.— Lay  quiet  this  day  cleaning  our  arms. 

Headquarters,  Oct.  20,  178L- 
For  tomorrow. 
M.  G.  M.  La  Fayette, 
Col.  Stewart, 
Maj.  Bird, 
M.  M.  Cox. 
Brig,  general  Hayne's  brigade  for  duty  to  mor» 
row,  to  parade  at  10  o'clock  on  their  own  parade. 

The  general  congratulates  the  army  upon  the^o. 
rious  event  of  yesterday:  the  generous  proofs  which 
his  most  Christian  majesty  has  given  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  America,  must  force  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  most  deceived  among  the 
enemy,  relative  to  the  decisive  good  consequences 
of  the  alliance;  and  inspiie  every  citizen  of  these 
states  with  sentiments  of  the  most  unalterable  gra- 
titude. His  fleet,  the  most  numerous  end  powerful 
that  ever  appeared  in  those  seas,  commanded  by  an 
admiral  whose  fortune  and  talents  insure  success; 
an  army  of  the  most  admirable  composition,  both 
in  officers  and  men,  are  the  pledges  of  his  friendship 
to  the  United  States,  and  their  co-operation  has  se- 
cured us  the  present  signal  success. 

The  general,  upon  this  occasion,  entreats  his  ex* 
cellency,  count  Rochambeau,  to  acccept  his  most 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  his  council  and  as- 
sistance at  ail  times.  He  presents  bis  warmest 
thanks  to  the  generals  baron  de  Viomnel,  chevalier 
Chastelleux,  marquis  de  St  Simon,  count  de  Viom- 
nel, and  to  brig,  de  Choisey,  (who  had  a  separate 
command),  for  the  illustrions  manner  in  which  they 
have  advanced  the  interest  of  the  common  cause. 
He  requests  the  count  de  Rochambeau  will  be  pleas- 
ed to  communicate  to  the  army  under  his  immedi- 
ate command,  the  high  sense  he  entertains  of  the 
distinguished  merits  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of 
every  corps,  and  that  he  will  present, in  his  name,  to 
the  regiment  of  Argenois  and  Deaponts,  the  pieces 
of  brass  ordnance  captured  by  them,  as  a  testimony 
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of  their  gallantry  in  storming  the  enemy's  redoubs,!     2.— Distribution  of  the  supplies. 

on  the  night  of  the  14' I,  inst.  when  officers  and  men       3.— Orders  for  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  troops 

so  universally  vied  with  each  other  in  the  exercise  to  march  to-morrow  for  South  Carolina. 

of  every  soldierly  virtue.  I     4  — General  beat  at  8  o'clock.    Tents  struck  and 

_  ....  l  •  j-  -i     i  „r  «,«-•.<  I  loaded.    Troops  march  at  9. 

The  general's  thanks  to  each  individual  ot  merit,  r 

would  comprehend  the  whole  army:  but  he  thinks  ~~= 

himself  bound  however  by  affection,  duty  and  gra-  DRAYTON'S  MEMOIRS. 

titude,  to  express  his  obligation  to  maj.  gens.  Lin-       ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^ 

coin,  La  F.yette  and  Steuben,  for  their  dispositions  published  -mthe  charleston  Courier,  we  have  select- 

in  the  trenches— to  gen.  Duportail  and  col.  Carney  J  gd  tfae  fo\lowm_. 


for  the  vigor  and  knowledge  which  were  conspicu- 
ous in  their  conduct  of  the  attacks;  and  to  gen 
Knox  and  col.  de  Abberville  for  their  great  atten- 
tion  and  fatigue  in  bringing  forward  the  artillery 
and  stores;  and  for  their  judicious  and  spirited 
management  of  them  in  the  parallels.  He  requests 
the  gentlemen  above  mentioned,  to  communicate 
his  thanks  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  their  com- 
mands. Ingratitude,  which  the  general  hopes  never 
to  be  guilty  of,  would  be  conspicuous  in  him,  was 
he  to  omit  thanking  in  the  warmest  terms  his  excel- 
lency governor  Nelson,  for  the  aid  he  has  derived 
from  him,  and  from  the  militia  under  his  command; 
to  whose  activity,  emulation  and  coarage  such  ap- 


The  proceedings  at  Charleston  to  resist  the  ope- 
rations of  the  stamp-act  are  very  interesting.  The 
commons  house  of  assembly,  having  been  assured 
of  the  stamp-act  from  Great  Britain,  endeavored  to 
prevent  it  from  being  enforced  by  denying  it  offi- 
cial promulgation.  This  furnishes  additional  evi- 
dence that  the  colonists  resorted  to  the  chances  of 
war,  after  having  ineffectually  tried  every  mode  of 
redress.  Out  fate,  for  wise  purposes,  had  render- 
ed remonstrance,  argument,  and  even  entreaty,  un* 
availing. 

•'Having  received  the  stamp-act,  the  lieut.  go- 
vernor, (in  the  absence  in  England  of  Thomas 
Boone,  the  governor),  manifested  a  desire  of  com- 


plause  is  due;  the  greatness  of  the  acquisition  p,y.ng  with  Ug  requ;8itions>  in  causing  it  to  be  ex 
would  be  ample  compensation   for  the  hardships  \ezaied)  (the  governor  of  tlie  province  being,  by  the 


and  hazards  which  they  encountered  with  so  much! 
patriotism  and  firmness. 

In  order  to  diffuse  the  general  joy  in  every  breast, 
the  general  orders  those  men  belonging  to  the  ar- 
my, who  may  now  be  in  confinement,  shall  be  par- 
doned,  and  join  their  respective  corps. 

21. — British  marched  out  for  their  cantonments 
under  militia  guards. 

22 — York  affords  very  good  Port- wine. 

23. — Orders  for  the  troops  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  march  at  the  shortest  notice. 

24. — Marquis  de  St.  Simon's  troops  embark  their 
cannon. 

25. — Demolish  our  works  by  brigades. 

26. — Expeciations  of  a  supply  of  necessaries 
from  the  merphants  of  York  and  Gloster. 

27 — Report  says  sir  H.  Clinton  has  embarked 
from  New-York  for  Virginia. 

28. — The  American  cannon  put  on  board  vessels 
for  ihe  head  ot  Elk. 

29. —  Nothing  material. 

30. — I  was  on  duty  at  Gloster.] 

31. — Col.  Tarlton  dismounted  from  his  horse  by 
an  inhabitant,  who  claimed  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
street. 


terms  of  the  act,  sworn  to  its  due  execution);  but 
his  powers  at  that  lime  were  insufficient  to  effectu- 
ate  the  same. 

"Encouraged  by  this  weakness,  and  by  the  pub- 
lic opinion  which  was  hostile  to  the  act,  the  mem- 
bers of  assembly  deliberated  in  what  manner  they 
might  most  embarrass  and  elude  its  operations.— 
And,  as  the  best  mode  they  could  devise,  they  ad- 
dressed the  lieutenant  governor  on  the  occasion, 
requesting  to  be  informed  whether  the  stamp-act, 
said  to  have  been  passed  in  parliament,  had  been 
transmited  to  him,  and  if  it  had,  through  what  chan- 
nel; and  whether  he  had  received  it  from  a  secretary 
of  state,  the  lords  of  trade,  or  from  any  other  authen- 
tic source?  These  were  questions  of  a  singular  na- 
ture—however,  his  honor,  from  a  desire  to  soften 
as  much  as  possible  the  fermentations  which  exist 
ed,  answered,  he  had  received  it  from  Thomas 
Boone,  the  governor  of  the  province.  The  assem- 
bly replied,  that,  while  Mr.  Boone  was  out  of  the 
bounds  of  his  government,  they  could  not  consider 
him  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  private  gentlemen; 
and  the  act  being  received  through  such  a  channel, 
was  not  sufficiently  authentic,  to  place  the  lieuten- 
ant governor  under  the  obligation  of  enforcing  it. 


Nov.    1 — A    supply   of  clothing  purchased  by  J     "The  stamps  soon  reached  Charleston,  and  were 
*gents,  appointed  for  that  purpose.  'deposited  at  Fort  Johnson.    The  people,  finding 
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\he  lieutenant  governor  and  crown  officers  deter 
mined  to  circulate  them,  resolved  to  counteract  all 
their  movements,  and  obtain  possession  of  the 
stamped  paper. 

"About  one  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers  were 
soon  organized  and  armed  for  the  purpose;  and  two 
nights  after,  boats  being  provided  at  Lamboll's 
bridge,  on  the  west  end  of  South  Bay,  they  formed 
and  marched  towards  that  place  for  embarkation. 
From  thence,  they  proceeded  in  boats  across  Ash- 
ley river,  and  landed,  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
on  James'  Island,  between  Style's  plantation  and 
1be  fort.  They  then  proceeded  towards  the 
fort,  and  halting  at  a  small  distance  from  it,  a 
reconnoitering  party  was  sent  forward.  This  par- 
ty proceeded  to  the  draw-bridge  unnoticed,  or 
challenged  by  sentries.;  and  finding  it  down,  through 
the  omission  of  the  garrison,  they  immediately  re- 
turned  and  reported  the  same. 

"The  whole  body  of  volunteers  then  advanced 
upon  the  fort;  and  arriving  at  the  bridge,  they  cross- 
ed it  without  opposition — pressed  through  the  in- 
ner gate,  which  was  not  secured,  and  immediately 
possessed  themselves  of  the  fort.  Only  one  sol- 
dier was  found  awake;  and  before  he  could  give  the 
alarm,  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  was  secured, 
except  Lloyd,  its  commander,  who  bad  not  slept 
there  that  night.  The  garrison  were  then  placed 
Under  a  guard— the  bridge  was  drawn  up — and  a 
search  commenced  for  the  obnoxious  stamped  pa- 
per. This,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  volunteers,  was 
at  length  found  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  barracks, 
and  a  guard  was  placed  over  it.  Preperations  were 
then  made  for  maintaining  the  fort  against  any  at- 
tack which  might  be  made  upon  it  by  the  sloop  of 
tvar,  when  day  light  should  arrive;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  cannon  on  the  platforms  were  loaded  with 
ball  and  grape  shot,  matches  were  provided,  and  a 
number  of  men  were  stationed  at  each  gun;  and  a 
flag,  shewing  a  blue  field,  with  three  white  cres- 
cents, which  the  volunteers  had  brought  with 
them  for  the  purpose,  was  hoisted  on  the  flag  staff 
of  the  fort. 

GENERAL  WARREN. 
[It  is  well  remembered,  that  this  ardent  patriot 
twice  mounted  the  rostrum  to  address  his  fellow 
citizens  on  the  subject  of  the  massacre  of  the 
5th  of  March;  but  the  occasion  of  his  second  ap- 
pointment for  that  purpose  is  not  generally  known 

i Mr.  KwArp,  in  his  "biographical  sketches," 

just  published,  has  given  the  following  very  in- 
teresting explanation  of  it,  which  is  in  concur- 


rence with  the  daring  spirit  of  the  man,  who 
was  always  foremost  in  danger.] 

"His  next  oration  was  delivered  March  5th,  1775. 
It  was  at  his  own  solicitation  that  he  was  appointed 
to  the  duty  a  second  time.  The  fact  is  illustrative 
of  his  character,  and  worthy  of  remembrance. — 
Some  British  officers  of  the  army  then  in  Boston, 
had  publicly  declared  that  it  should  be  at  the  price 
of  the  life  of  any  man  to  speak  of  the  event  of 
March  5,  1770,  on  that  anniversary.  Warren's  soul 
took  fire  at  such  a  threat,  so  openly  made,  and  he 
wished  for  the  honor  of  braving  it.  This  was  rea- 
dily granted,  for  at  such  a  time  a  man  would  pro- 
bably find  but  few  rivals.  Many  who  would  spurn 
the  thought  of  personal  fear,  might  be  apprehen- 
sive that  they  would  be  so  far  disconcerted  as  to 
forget  their  discourse.  It  is  easier  to  fight  brave- 
ly, than  to  think  clearly  or  correctly  in  danger. — 
Passion  sometimes  nerves  the  arm  to  fight,  but  dis- 
turbs the  regular  current  of  thought.  The  day 
came,  and  the  weather  was  remarkably  fine.  The 
Old  South  meeting-house  was  crowded  at  an  early 
hour.  The  British  officers  occupied  the  aisles,  the 
flight  of  steps  to  the  pulpit,  and  several  of  them 
were  within  it.  It  was  not  precisely  known  whe- 
ther this  was  accident  or  design.  The  orator,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  friends,  made  his  entrance  at 
the  pulpit  window  by  a  ladder.  The  officers,  see- 
ing his  coolness  and  intrepidity,  made  way  for  him 
to  advance  and  address  the  audience.  An  awful 
stillness  preceded  his  exordium.  Each  man  felt  the 
palpitations  of  his  own  heart,  and  saw  the  pale  but 
determined  face  of  his  neighbour.  The  speaker 
began  his  orat'on  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  great  energy  and  pathos.  Warren  and 
his  friends  were  prepared  to  chastise  contumely, 
prevent  disgrace,  and  avenge  an  attempt  at  assas- 
sination. 

The  scene  was  sublime;  a  patriot  in  whom  the 
flush  of  youth,  and  the  grace  and  dignity  of  man- 
hood were  combined,  stood  armed  in  the  sanctuary 
of  God,  to  animate  and  encourage  the  sons  of  liber- 
ty, and  to  hurl  defiance  at  their  oppressors.  The  ora- 
tor commenced  with  the  early  history  of  the  coun- 
try, described  the  tenure  by  which  we  held  our  li- 
berties and  property — the  affection  we  had  constant- 
ly shown  the  parent  country,  and  boldly  told  them 
how,  and  by  whom  these  blessings  of  life  had 
been  violated.  There  was  in  this  appeal  to  Britain 
— in  this  description  of  suffering,  agony  and  hor- 
ror, a  calm  and  high-souled  defiance  which 
must  have  chilled  the  blood  of  every  sensible  foe. 
Such  another  hour  has  seldom  happened  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  man,  and  is  not  surpassed  in  the  records  of 
nations.  The  thunders  of  Demosthenes  rolled  at  a 
distance  from  Philip  and  his  host — and  Tully  pour- 
ed the  fiercest  torrent  of  his  invective  when  Cata- 
line  was  at  a  distance,  and  his  dagger  no  longer  to 
be  feared;  but  Warren's  speech  was  made  to  proud 
oppressors  resting  on  their  arms,  whose  errand  it 
was  to  overawe,  and  whose  business  it  was  to  fight. 
If  the  deed  of  Brutus  deserved  to  be  commemo- 
rated by  history,  poetry,  painting  and  sculpture, 
should  not  this  instance  of  patriotism  and  bravery 
be  held  in   lasting  remembrance?     If  he, 

'That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world,' 
was  hailed  as  the  first  of  freemen,  what  honors  are 
not  due  to  him,  who,  undismayed,  bearded  the  Bri- 
tish lion,  to  show  the  world  what  his  countrymen 
dared  to  do  in  the  cause  of  liberty?  If  the  statue  of 
Brutus  w  ere  placed  among  those  of  the  gods,  who 
were  the  preservers  of  Roman  freedom,  should  not 
that  of  Warren  fill  a  lofty  niche  in  the  temple  rear- 
ed to  perpetuate  the  rememberanceof  our  birth  as 
a  nation?" 

CAPTAIN  EZRA  LEE. 

FROM  TnE  COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER,  NOV.    1821 

Died,  at  Lyme,  (Connecticut),  on  the  29th  ult. 
Captain  EZRA  LEE,  aged  72,  a  revolutionary  offi- 
cer.— It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  this  officer  is 
the  only  man,  of  which  it  can  be  said,  that  he  fought 
the  enemy  upon  land — upon  water — and  under  the 
water,-  the  latter  mode  of  warfare  was  as  follows: — 

When  the  British  fleet  lay  in  the  North  River,  op- 
posite to  the  city  of  New-York,  and  while  general 
Washington  had  possession  of  the  city,  he  was  very 
desirous  to  be  rid  of  such  neighbors. —  A  Mr.  Bush- 
nell,  of  Saybrook,  (Conn.)who  had  the  genius  of  a 
Fulton,  constructed  a  sub-marine  machine,  of  a  coni- 
cal form,  bound  together  with  iron  bands,  within 
which  one  person  might  sit,  and  with  cranks  and 
skulls,  could  navigate  it  to  any  depth  under  water. 
In  the  upper  part  was  affixed  a  vertical  screw  for 
the  purpose  of  penetrating  ships  bottoms,  and  to 
this  was  attached  a  magazine  of  powder,  within 
which  was  a  clock,  which,  on  being  set  to  run  any 
given  time,  would,  when  run  down,  spring  a  gun- 
lock,  and  an  explosion  would  follow.  This  Marine 
Turtle,  so  called,  was  examined  by  gen.  Washing- 
ton, and  approved;  to  preserve  secrecy,  it  was  ex- 
perimented  within  an  inclosed  yard,  over  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  water,  and  kept  during  day-light  locked 
in  a  vessel's  hold.  The  brother  of  the  inventor  was  to 
be  the  person  to  navigate  the  machine  into  action, 
but  on  sinking  it  the  first  time,  he  declined  the  ser- 
vice; 


Gen.  Washington,  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  ob- 
ject, requested  major  general  Parsons  to  select  a 
person,  in  whom  be  could  confide,  voluntarily  to  en- 
gage in  the  enterprize;  the  latter  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  heroic  spirit,  the  patriotism,  and 
the  firm  and  steady  courage  of  the  deceased  above 
mentioned,  immediately  communicated  the  plan  and 
the  offer,  which  he  accepted, observing  that  his  life 
was  at  general  Washington's  service.  After  prac- 
tising the  machine,  until  he  understood  its  powers 
of  balancing  and  moving  under  water,  a  night  was 
fixed  upon  for  the  attempt.  General  Washington, 
and  his  associates  in  the  secret,  took  their  stations 
upon  the  roof  of  a  house  in  Broadway,  anxiously 
waiting  the  result.  Morning  came  and  no  intelli- 
gence could  be  had  of  the  intrepid  sub-marine  na- 
vigator, nor  could  the  boat  who  attended  him,  give 
any  account  of  him  after  parting  with  him  the  first 
part  of  the  night.  While  these  anxious  spectators 
were  about  to  give  him  up  as  lost,  several  barges 
were  seen  to  start  suddenly  from  Governor's  Island, 
(then  in  possession  of  the  British),  and  proceed 
towards  some  object  near  the  Asia  ship  of  the  line, 
—as  suddenly  they  were  seen  to  put  about  and 
steer  for  the  Island  with  springing  oars.  In  two  or 
three  minutes  an  explosion  took  place,  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  resembling  a  water  spout,  which 
aroused  the  whole  city  and  region;  the  enemy  shipg 
took  the  alarm — signals  were  rapidly  given — the 
ships  cut  their  cables  and  proceeded  to  the  Hook, 
with  all  possible  dispatch,  sweeping  their  bottoms 
with  chains,  and  with  difficulty  prevented  their  af- 
frighted crews  from  leaping  overboard. 

During  this  scene  of  consternation,  the  deceased 
came  to  the  surface,  opened  the  brass  head  of  his 
aquatic  machine;  rose  up  and  gave  a  signal  for  the 
boat  to  come  to  him,  but  they  could  not  reach  him, 
until  he  again  descended  under  water,  to  avoid  the 
enemy's  shot  from  the  Island,  who  had  discovered 
and  commenced  firing  in  his  wake.  Having  forced 
himself  against  a  strong  current  under  water  until 
without  the  reach  of  shot,  he  was  taken  in  tow  and 
landed  at  the  battery  amidst  a  great  crowd,  and  re- 
ported himself  to  general  Washington,  who  express- 
ed his  entire  satisfaction,  that  the  object  was  effect" 
ed,  without  the  loss  of  lives.  The  deceased  was 
under  the  Asia's  bottom  more  than  two  hours,  en- 
deavoring to  penetrate  her  copper,  but  in  vain.  He 
frequently  came  up  under  her  stern  galleries  search- 
ing for  exposed  plank,  and  could  hear  the  sentinels 
cry.  Once  he  was  discovered  by  the  watch  on 
deck,  and  heard  them  speculate  upon  him,  but  con- 
cluded a  drifted  log  bad  paid  them  a  visit— he  re- 
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turned  to  her  keel  and  examined  it  fore  and  aft,  and 
then  proceeded  to  some  other  ships;  but  the  impos- 
sibility of  penetrating  their  copper,  for  want  of  a  re- 
sisting power,  hundreds  owed  the  safety  of  their 
lives  to  this  circumstance.  The  longest  space  of 
time  he  could  remain  under  water  was  two  hours. — 
For  a  particular  description  of  this  sub-marine  cu 
riosity,  see  SiUiman's  journal  of  arts  and  sciences. 

The  deceased,  during  the  war,  ever  had  the  con 
Sdence  and  esteem  of  the  commander  in  chief,  and 
was  frequently  employd  by  him  on  secret  missions  of 
importance.  He  fought  with  him  at  Trenton  and 
Monmouth;  at  Brandywine  the  hilt  of  his  sword  was 
shot  away,  and  his  hat  and  coat  were  penetrated  with 
the  enemy's  balls.  On  the  return  of  peace,  he  laid 
aside  the  habiliments  of  war,  and  returned  to  his 
farm,  where,  like  Cincinnatus,  be  tilled  his  lands, 
until  now  called  by  the  great  commander  in  chief  to 
the  regions  above.  He  died  without  an  enemy;  he 
was  universally  beloved.  The  suavity  of  his  man 
sers — evenness  of  temper,  and  correctness  of  princi- 
ples, was  proverbial  and  pleasing  to  all  his  acquaint- 
ance. He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, to  an  extent  almost  unparalleled. — His  desk 
was  the  repository  of  deeds,  contracts  and  other  evi- 
dences of  property,  as  well  as  the  widows  and  or- 
phans wealth  for  safe  keeping.  He  constantly  read 
the  papers  of  the  day,  and  was  by  many  considered 
a  political  prophet.  His  christian  and  moral  life  was 
sternly  strict;— his  Bible  his  guide  and  rule  of  ac- 
tion. *'  To  do  unto  others,  as  he  would  they  should 
do  unto  him,"  was  his  universal  maxim  and  rule  of 
life.  His  benevolence  and  charity  was  only  circum- 
scribed by  his  means.— Contented  and  happy,  he  was 
an  example  of  the  great  blessings  which  flow  from 
the  perfect  enjoyment  of  life,  regulated  by  christian 
and  moral  virtue.  He  has  left  a  widow,(with  whom 
he  has  lived  51  years),  and  a  numerous  offspring  to 
EDoarn  the  loss  of  one  of  the  best  of  men. 

REVOLUTIONARY  RECOLLECTIONS. 

THOM  THE  NATIONAL  GAZETTE,  OF  SEPT.  5,    1821. 

I  am  one  of  that  class  of  your  readers  who  are 
much  pleased  with  the  plan  of  the  reminiscences, 
and  wish  it  may  be  promoted,  by  our  well-informed 
aged  citizens  taking  the  trouble  to  present  to  the 
public  such  authentic  facts  and  information  as  their 
memories  can  furnish.  It  may  be  the  means  of  pre- 
serving some  flowers,  and  placing  them  in  the  chap, 
let  of  the  historic  muse,  which  would  otherwise  fal; 
to  the  ground  and  perish  in  oblivion.  I  offer  the 
following. 


Upon  reading  the  Boston  rerr.ir.iscence  of  he  tea- 
ship,  the  line  quoted  from  the  old  song  occasioned 
the  whole  of  it  to  rise  like  an  exhalation  before  me. 

As  near  beauteous  Boston  lying, 

On  the  gently  swelling  flood, 
Without  jack  or  pendam  fl>irg, 

Three  ill-fated  tea-ships  rode. 

Just  rs  glorious  Sol  was  setting, 
On  the  wharf,  a  numerous  crew, 

Sons  of  freedom,  fear  forgetting, 
Suddenly  appear'd  in  view. 

Arm'd  with  hammers,  axes,  chisels, 
We-pons  new  for  warlike  deeds, 

Towards  tie  heritage  freighted  vessels, 
They  approach'd  with  dreadful  speed. 

Hovering  o'er  their  heads,  in  mid  sky, 
Three  bright  angel  forms  were  seen; 

That  was  Hampden,  this  was  Sidney, 
With  fair  liberty  between. 

•Soon,'  they  cried,  'your  foes  you'll  banish, 
'Soon  your  triumph  will  oe  won, 

•Scarce  shall  setting  P  ocbus  vanish, 
'Ere  the  deathless  deed  be  djne.' 

Quick  as  shot  the  ships  were  boarded, 
Hatches  burst  and  chests  display'd; 

Axes,  hammers,  help  afforded. 
What  a  glorious  crash  they  made! 

Captains!  once  more  hoist  your  streamers, 
Spread  your  sails  and  plough  the  wave; 

Tell  your  masters  they  were  creamers, 
When  they  thought  to  cheat  the  brave. 

The  people  of  "the  good  old  thirteen  states," 
though  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  suffering 
and  endurance,  did  not  enter  on  the  contests  for 
their  rights  and  liberties  in  a  hasty  and  unadvised 
manner;  they  had  counted  the  cost,  and,  although  de- 
termined <o  sacrifice  all  that  they  held  dear,  rather 
than  to  crouch  as  slaves,  yet  they  shuddered  at 
being  forced  upon  that  extremity.  The  intelligence 
of  the  buttle  of  Lexington,  the  first  blood  that  was 
drawn  in  the  quarrel,  was  received  with  the  deepest 
regret;  in  Philadelphia  the  bells  were  muffled,  and 
an  expression  of  horror  and  gloom  covered  the  coun- 
tenances of  all  its  citizens. 

Congress  first  sat  in  the  building  then  called  Car- 
penters' hall,  up  the  court  of  that  name  in  Chesnut 
street.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  that  they  first 
convened,  their  future  secretary,  the  now  venerable 
Charles  Thomson,  who  resided  at  that  time  in  the 
Northern  Liberties,  and  who  afterwards  so. mate- 
rially assisted  to  launch  our  first  rate  republic,  had 
th.at  morning  rode  into  the  city,  and  alighted  in 
Chesnut  street;  he  was  immediately  accosted  by  a 
message  from  congress,  that  they  desired  to  speak 
with  him.    He  followed  the'messenger}  and,  enter- 
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ing  the  building,  has  described  himself  as  struck 
with  awe,  upon  viewing  the  aspects  of  so  many  great 
and  good  men  impressed  with  the  weight  and  re 
spur  stbility  of  their  situation,  on  the  perilous  edge  of 
which  they  were  then  advancing.  He  walked  up 
the  aisie,  and  bowing  to  the  president,  desired  to 
know  their  pleasure. 

"Congress  request  your  services,  sir,  as  their  se- 
cretary." He  took  his  seat  at  the  desk,  and  never 
looked  back  until  the  vessel  was  securely  anchored 
in  the  haven  of  independence. 

The  first  speaker,  (I  mean  the  first  who  rose  to 
speak)  in  that  congress,  was  Patrick  Henry,  an  ora- 
tor undoubtedly,  but  not  superior  to  many  who  took 
their  seats  on  that  day,  although  his  biographer  has 
ascribed  to  his  eloquence  the  fulminating  character 
of  Demosthenes.  What  he  said  on  that  occasion  was 
short  and  practical. 

Peyton  Randolph,  first  president  of  congress,  died 
in  October,  1775,  at  the  seat  of  Henry  Hill,  Roxbo- 
rough,  near  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  accepted  an 
invitation  to  dine  with  other  company.  He  fell  from 
his  seat  in  an  apoplectic  fit,  and  immediately  expir- 
ed*    His  corpse  was  taken  to  Virginia  for  interment. 

With  respect  to  the  notices  of  the  still  more  re- 
mote "olden  time"  in  Philadelphia,  William  Penn, 
at  his  first  coming,  brought  over  the  frame  ofa  house 
whifch  was  set  up  for  him  in  town  and  remained  in 
being  for  many  years.  I  have  also  heard  that  the 
first  mill  for  grinding  corn  was  brought  over  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  was  placed  on  Ridley  Creek. 

Tobacco  was  at  first  cultivated  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  among  her  earliest  exports.  An  old  petition 
co  the  governor  and  council  for  a  road  10  German- 
'.own,  mentions  'the  tobacco  field,  (in  Front  street), 
near  the  town.' 

When  William  Penn  arrived  the  second  time  with 
his  family,  in  1699,  he  brought  over  a  coach.  In  the 
former  part  of  last  century,  Isaac  Norris,  senr.  of 
Fairhill,  kept  a  coach  and  four — he  lived  out  of 
town,  and  like  his  worthy  decendant  of  our  time,  had 
a  large  family.  His  cotemporary,  Jonathan  Dickin- 
son, a  gentleman  who  had  moved  from  Jamaica  to 
Pennsylvania,  had  likewise  a  coach  and  four.  A 
very  respectableold  gentleman,  who  died  some  years 
since,  has  told  me  that  he  well  remembered  when 
there  were  but  eight  four-wheeled  carriages  in  the 
whole  province;  viz.  the  three  above  mentioned,  capt. 
Anthoney  Palmer's,  Andrew  Hamilton's,  James  Lo- 
gan's, judge  Lloyd's,  of  Chester,  and,  I  think,  judge 
Langhorne's,  of  Bucks. 

The  bells  of  Christ  church  were  first  tolled  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  the  wife  of  captain  Falmer, 


when  a  fatal  accident  happened  to  onp  of  the  ring- 
ers. Captain  Palmer  was  president  of  the  council 
after  James  Logan,  about  the  year  1740.  Some  of 
his  descendants  are  still  among  us.  O. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  SOLDIER'S  DAUGHTER, 
FROM   WOODWORTU'S  LITERARY  CASKET. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
my  father  had  attained  the  age  when  the  mind 
yields  most  er.sily  to  the  passion  for  military  glory, 
and  he  was  among  the  firs*  who  were  enrolled  under 
the  banner  of  American  liberty. 

The  sentiment  of  freedom  was  electric,  and  no  age 
or  sex  was  exempt  from  its  influence.  The  fond 
mother,  who  had  shrunk  from  exposing  the  darling 
of  her  bosom  to  the  slightest  personal  danger,  now 
beheld,  with  proud  satisfaction,  that  son  decorated 
with  the  knapsack  her  own  hand  had  wrought,  and 
carefully  resigned  him  to  the  call  of  patriotism. 

Thus  do  the  sentiments  of  freedom  elevate  the 
mind  above  its  ordinary  exertions,  and  call  forth  the 
latent  energies  of  soul,  that  have  immortalized  a 
Cornelia.  My  venerable  grandsire,  whom  I  can  just 
remember  as  an  old  man  with  snowy  locks,  who  used 
to  pacify  my  infant  clamors  with  tales  of  military 
prowess,  was  often  heard  to  "boast  that  he  led  five 
sons  to  the  battle  of  Bunker-hill. 

The  third  of  these  sons  was  he  from  whom  I  in- 
herited that  spirit  of  patriotism  which  has  accom- 
panied me  through  life.  With  feelings  which  neither 
time  nor  sorrow  can  obliterate,  I  review  the  scenes 
of  my  childhood,  and  while  my  brave  parent,  bending 
with  Age  and  infirmity,  is  verging  to  the  grave,  a  de- 
sire to  snatch  his  memory  from  oblivion  prompts  me 
to  record  the  following  detail: 

Some  of  the  brightest  years  of  my  existence  were 
passed  in  the  vicinity  of  Bunker  hill,  and  I  was  early 
taught  to  venerate  that  spot,  as  connected  with  a 
display  of  that  magnanimous  virtue.  It  was  to  that 
spot  my  gallant  father  led  his  family  of  sprightly 
boys,  and,  over  the  grave  of  Warren,  inculcated  les- 
sons of  heroism  and  virtue.  Nor  was  I  always  ex- 
cluded from  the  party,  for  though  my  father  believ- 
ed that  nature  had  designed  me  for  a  domestic 
sphere,  he  did  not  believe  that  an  ardent  love  of 
liberty  and  thorough  estimate  of  its  value,  as  pur 
chased  by  the  blood  of  my  fathers,  could  unfit  me  for 
the  discharge  of  the  important  duties  which  Provi- 
dence has  assigned  to  a  woman. 

It  was  a  fine  morning  in  May,  and  nature  seemed 
to  have  communicated  her  smile  to  the  heart,  and 
diffused  a  joyous  serenity  over  all  its  feelings,  wben 
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my  three  little  brothers  and  myself  recieved  the 
welcome  summons  to  prepare  to  attend  our  parent 
on  his  morning  excursion.— "Whither  shall  we  walk?" 
said  he,  as  we  sallied  forth  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
childhood — "To  Bunker-hill"  was  the  spontaneous 
reply  of  every  little  voice,  and  to  Bunker-hill  my 
father  led  the  way. 

Days  of  artless  innocence,  alas!  ye  are  fled  forever- 
Never  can  I  recal  the  sportive  hilarity  with  which 
we  lightly  bounded  over  the  adjacent  fields,  never 
regain  the  innocent  gaity  and  improvident  lightness 
of  heart,  that,  under  present  enjoyments,  shut  the  fu- 
ture from  my  view.  Yet  memory,  busy  memory,  oft 
retards  the  flowery  way,  and, in  the  visions  of  the  past, 
loses  the  sense  of  the  present,  and  the  anticipations 
of  the  future. 

With  that  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  refuses  to 
yield  to  weariness,  we  climbed  the  ascent,  and  found 
ourselves  on  the  summit,  from  whence  we  were  pre- 
sented with  a  view  of  the  whole  peninsula,  with  the 
bay  and  harbor  of  Boston.  My  father  pointed  out 
the  relative  position  of  the  armies,  and  entered  into 
a  minute  detail  of  events,  which  abler  historians  have 
recorded:  they  will  not  therefore  occupy  a  place  in 
this  narration. 


ed  was  my  poor  drummer,  who  was  killed  not  five 
paces  from  me;  but  the  next,  not  at  all  deterred  by 
the  fate  of  his  comrade,  commenced  the  race,  and 
got  over  in  safety.  In  like  manner  most  of  our  he- 
roic band  succeeded,  and  one  honest  fellow,  as  he 
bowed  to  the  word  of  command,  thus  addressed 
me,  'captain  I  see  it  is  close  dodging,  but  let  me  once 
get  safely  over,  and  I'll  spend  my  heart's  last  drop 
for  you,  and  bring  you  off  again  dead  or  alive,  that 
I  will." 

"This  honest  fellow  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and 
about  six  months  previous  was  confined  for  debt  in 
the  prison  of  Salem,  whence  I  released  him  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  enlist;  and  never  man  was  bles- 
sed with  a  more  devoted  friend  than  Murphy 
M'Culloch  proved  to  me. 

"I  was  the  last  to  make  the  adventurous  attempt, 
and  though  the  balls  showered  about  my  head,  none 
were  permitted  to  touch  me,  and  we  gained  the  en- 
trenchment, and  passed  into  the  line  of  battle. 

"On  this  spot  as  near  as  I  could  recollect,  1  stood, 
and  endeavored  to  do  my  duty  as  a  soldier  of  liber- 
ty. I  received  a  ball  through  the  calf  of  my  leg, 
and  another  through  my  left  shoulder,  but  these 
were  mere  trifles,  and  stood  my  ground  in  spite  of 


His  own  personal. adventure,  and  narrow  escape  tnem- 


from  a  living  grave,  are  all  that  filial  piety  will  jus-! 
tify  this  feeble  attempt  to  perpetuate. 

"Pray  papa,"  said  my  oldest  brother,  "was  it  here 
that  you  received  that  ugly  wound  that  had  nearly 
cost  you  your  life?" 

"It  was  on  this  very  spot,  my  son,  behind  this 
breast-work— but  the  story  is  long—  you  must  have 
patience,  and  let  me  commence  at  the  beginning." 

Each  little  heart  beat  high  with  expectation,  and 
mutually  promising  profound  attention,  we  listened 
to  the  following  tale. 

"You  see  that  narrow  speck  of  land  yonder  that 
unites  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown  to  the  adjacent 
country.  Over  that  isthmus,  it  became  my  duty  to 
lead  the  little  band  under  my  command,  to  join  the 
main  army,  in  the  intrenchment,  where  we  now 
stand.  You  see  how'lt  is  exposed  to  water— well 
there  lay  the  Glasgow  frigate,  which  kept  up  a  con- 


"The  gallant  and  generous  Warren  was  on  horse- 
back,  pressing  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other, 
animating  the  troops  to  a  vigorous  defence,  and 
every  heart  hailed  him  with  love  and  gratitude. 

"He  had  ever  distinguished  me  with  peculiar 
marks  of  friendship,  and  as  he  passed  the  spot 
where  I  sood,  he  condescended  to  address  me  with 
words  of  cordial  recognition.  I  know  not  whether 
any  historian  has  recorded  the  last  words  of  that 
hero,  but  believed  they  were  addressed  to  myself. 
"My  young  friend,  (said  he,  as  he  turned  to  leave 
me),  do  your  duty,  for  the  salvation  of  our  country 
depends  on  this  day's  action." 

"He  had  not  moved  ten  paces  before  I  saw  him  fait 
At  that  moment  a  shell  burst  by  my  side,  and  was 
thrown  several  feet  into  the  air,  and  then  precipitat- 
ed violently  to  the  ground. 

"A  fragment  of  the  broken  shell  struck  me  in  the 
breast,  and  caused  a  contusion  of  the  sternum,  and 


tinual  fire  of  shot  and  bombs  across  that  pass,  while  the  violent  shock  my  whole  sy3tem  sustained>  took 


several  floating  batteries,  and  the  fortification  on 
Copps'  hill,  endeavored  to  annoy  the  troops  on  the 
hill,  and  drive  them  from  the  entrenchment. 

"My  little  band  had  each  the  spirit  of  aLeonidas, 
and  not  a  murmur  was  heard  when  I  ordered  them 
to  attempt  gaining  the  hill,  by  running  singly 
across  the  dangerous  pass.    The  first  who  atteropt- 


from  me  the  power  of  motion. 

"Blood  gushed  from  my  mouth,  nose  and  ears, 
and  I  lay  covered  with  dust  unable  to  speak  or 
move,  but  for  some  time  perfectly  conscious. 

"I  remember  to  have  heard  col.  B — ,  who  was  my 
father's  friend,  exclaim  'William  is  dead  then!  well, 
he  died  like  a  soldier.' 
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"I  felt  the  pressure  of  his  hand  upon  my  forehead, 
as  he  leaned  over  me;  "he's  gone,  poor  fellow!  but 
I'll  take  his  sword— the  regulars  shall  never  get 
that." 

"This  sword  was  a  present  from  Warren,  and, 
though  in  that  awful  moment  my  soul  seemed  flut- 
tering on  the  verge  of  eternity,  it  gave  me  inexpres- 
sible pleasure,  to  find  that  the  gift  of  friendship  was 
likely  to  be  preserved. 

"  A  faintness  now  came  over  me,  and  I  heard  no 
more,  and  for  what  succeeded  am  indebted  to  the 

observation  of  col.  B . 

"  The  Americans  fought  with  determination  and 
bravery  until  their  last  round  of  ammunition  was 
expended,  and  they  were  reluctantly  compelled  to 
retreat. 

"My  poor  Irish  soldier,  actuated  by  u  sentiment 
that  should  immortalize  his  name, now  declared  that 
the  British  should  never  have  his  captain,  alive  or  dead. 
He  sought  among  the  slain  for  the  breathless  form  of 
one  he  loved,  and  at  last  recognized  the  object  of 
his  search,  among  a  heap  of  human  bodies,  which 
some  resolute  soldiers,  where  the  breastwork  hap- 
pened to  be  too  high,  had  piled  up  to  stand  on. 

"He  bore  the  inanimate  body  on  his  shoulder 
from  the  scene  of  carnage;  but  unable,  thus  loaded, 


the  whole  family  appeared  at  church  the  next  sab- 
bath, clothed  in  habiliments  of  sorrow,  and  in  the 
note  which  the  minister  read  for  the  deceased,  was 
an  expression  of  triumph  that  he  had  fallen  for  li- 
berty. 

"The  next  morning  as  my  mother  sat  by  her  win- 
dow, intently  watching  some  little  shrubbery  which 
the  hand  of  her  departed  child  had  planted,  she 
discovered,  through  the  vista  of  the  trees  that  em- 
bowered our  peaceful  dwelling,  a  litter,  slowly  wind - 
ing  along  the  road. 

"The  hope  of  being  able  to  afford  relief  or  re- 
freshment to  a  wounded  soldier,  drew  my  mother  to 
the  little  gate  that  separated  her  own  cultivated 
lawn  from  the  highway. 

"Will  you  stop  and  rest?"  said  she  to  the  man 
who  conducted  the  litter— "vV  ego  no  farther,"  wai 
the  reply.  She  heard  no  more — the  truth  flashed 
across  her  mind  and  she  fainted. 

"Long  and  tenderly  was  I  nursed  by  that  heroic 
woman,  and  though  she  sympathised  in  every  pain 
I  felt,  she  never  breathed  a  regret  for  the  part  I  had 
acted,  and  when  I  was  again  able  to  join  my  regi- 
ment, she  mingled  with  her  parting  blessing  a  fer- 
vent prayer  that  all  her  children  might  prefer  death 
to  slavery."     Such  was  my  father's  tale— could  I 


to  keep  up  with  his  companions,  a  shot  from  the  hear  it  and  ever  forget  that  I  am  a  soldier's  daugh- 
pursuers  terminated  his  life,  when  the  main  body  ter?  Never,  never.  Recollections  of  patriotism  are 
of  the  retreating  army  was  out  of  danger.  impressed  on  every  page  of  my  existence,  and  sen- 

"Sorne  friends  who  knew  us,  passing  immediately]  timents  of  freedom  twined  with  every  fibre  of  my 
after,  thought  they  discovered  in  me  signs  of  return- 
ing life,  and  by  their  means  I  was  conveyed  to  the 
hospital." 

By  this  time  the  little  auditors  were  in  tears,  and 
even  Warren  was  awhile  forgotten  in  admiration  of 
the  fidelity  of  the  Irish  soldier. 

My   father,  though  a  brave  man  and  a  soldier, 


heart. 

Sadly  as  the  tenor  of  my  days  have  passed,  and 
sorely  as  the  storms  of  sorrow  have  beaten  on  my 
head,  there  are  hours  when  the  tide  of  impetuous 
feeling  rushes  back  to  the  scenes  of  my  infancy, 
and  finds,  in  tracing  the  lessons  of  paternal  love,  a 
kind  of  half  oblivion  to  my  cares."  Then  it  is  that 


wept — and  though  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  has 
presented  new  and  varied  objects  to  my  mind,  1  am 
;iot  ashamed  thata  kindred  tear  has  blotted  the  page 
that  records  his  story. 

Recovering  his  usual  composure,  and  addressing 
himself  particularly  to  me,  my  father  thus  continued: 

"What  follows  i3  an  example  of  female  heroism 
and  tenderness,  if  recorded  on  the  page  of  history, 
might  form  a  counterpart  to  the  story  of  the  Roman 
mother,  who  died  from  the  effect  of  joyful  surprise, 
when  her  son,  whom  she  thought  dead,  was  restored 
to  her  arms. 

"My  mother  received  the  news  that  her  darling 
had  fallen  in  battle, — but  shed  no  tears. 

"Her  son  bad  done  his  duty,  and  what  more  in 
these  times  of  peril  could  a  virtuous  mother  desire? 
Agreeably  to  the  primitive  custom  of  oar  fa'hers 
60. 


the  spirit  of  my  father  glows  with  undiminished  ar- 
dour, and  it  is  my  pride  and  my  boast  that  I  am  a 
SOLDIER'S  DAUGHTER. 


Extract  from  an  Election  Sermon,  delivered  by  presi' 
dent  Stiles,  before  the  Ctnnecticut  legislature,  in  May, 
1783. 

"While  we  render  our  supreme  honors  to  the 
Most  High,  the  God  of  armies,  let  us  recollect,  with 
affectionate  honor,  the  bold  and  brave  sons  of  free- 
dom who  -willingly  offered  themselves,  and  bled  in  the 
defence  of  their  country.  Our  fellow  citizens,  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  patriot  army,  who,  with 
the  Manlys,  the  Joneses,  and  other  gallant  comman- 
ders and  brave  seamen  of  the  American  navy,  have 
heroically  fought  the  war  by  sea  and  by  land,  merit, 
of  their  once  bleeding,  but  now  triumphant  country, 
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laurels,  crowns,  reward?,  *n  !  the  high  est  honors. 
Never  was  the  profession  of  arms  used  with  more 
glory,  or  in  a  better  cause,  sin;e  the  days  of  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun.  O  Wa«hinoto?«!  how  do  I  love  thy 
name!  how  often  hav  1  adored  and  blessed  thy  God, 
for  creating  and  forming  thee  the  great  ornament  of 
humankind.  Upheld  and  protected  by  the  omnipo- 
tent, by  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  th  >u  hast  been  sustained 
and  carried  through  one  of  the  most  arduous  and 
important  wars  in  all  history.  The  world  and  pos- 
terity will,  with  admiration,  contemplate  thy  deli, 
berate,  cool,  and  stable  judgment,  thy  virtues,  thy 
valor  and  heroic  achievements,  as  far  surpassing 
those  of  Cyrus,  whom  the  world  loved  and  adored. 
The  sound  of  thy  fame  shall  go  out  into  all  the  earth, 
and  extend  to  distant  ages.  Thou  hast  convinced 
the  world  of  the  bkautt  of  virtue — for,  in  thee  this 
beauty  shines  with  distinguished  lustre.  Those  who 
would  not  recognize  any  beauty  inviriue  in  the  world 
beside,  will  yet  reverence  it  in  thee.  There  is  a  glory- 
in  'hy  disinterested  benevolence,  which  thegreatest 
characters  would  purchase,  if  possible,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  worlds,  and  which  may  excite  indeed  their 
emulation,  but  cannot  be  felt  by  the  venal  great— 
who  think  every  thing,  even  virtue  and  true  glory, 
may  be  bought  and  sold,  and  trace  our  every  action 
to  motives  terminating  in  se?f; 

"Find  virtue  local,  all  relation  scorn, 
"See  all  in  self,  and  but  for  self  be  born." 

But  thou,  O  Washington,  forgottest  thyself,  when 
thou  lovedst  thy  bleeding  country.  Not  all  the  gold 
of  OpVir,  nor  a  world  filled  with  rubies  and  dia- 
monds, could  affect  or  purchase  the  sublime  and 
noMe  feelings  of  thine  heart,  in  that  single  self 
moved  act,  when  thou  renouncedst  the  rewards  of 
generalship,  and  heroically  tookest  upon  thyself  the 
dangerous  as  well  as  arduous  office  of  generalissimo 
— and  this  at  a  solemn  moment,  when  thou  didst  de- 
liberately cast  the  die,  for  the  dubious,  the  very  du- 
bious alternative  of  a  gibbet  or  a  triumphal  arch! — 
But,  beloved,  enshielded  and  blessed  by  the  great 
Melchisedec,  the  king  of  righteousness  as  well  as 
peace,  thou  hast  triumphed  gloriously.  Such  has 
been  thy  military  wisdom  in  the  struggles  of  this 
arduous  conflict,  such  the  noble  rectitude,  amiable- 
ness  and  mansuetude  of  thy  character:  somethi.-.g 
is  there  so  singularly  glorious  and  venerable  thrown 
by  Heaven  about  thee,  that  not  only  does  thy  coun 
try  l>ve  thee,  but  our  very  enemies  stop  the  mad- 
ness of  their  fire  in  full  volley,  stop  the  illiberality 
ot  their  slander,  at  thy  name,  as  if  rebuked  from 
Heaven  with  a  "touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my 
hero  on  harm."  Thy  lame  is  of  sweeter  perfume 
than  Arabian  spices  in  the  gardens  of  Persia.     A 


baron  de  Steuben  shall  waf  its  fragrance  to  the 
monarch  of  Prussia:  a  marquis  de  la  Fayette  shall 
waft  it  to  a  far  greater  monarch,  and  diffuse  thy 
renown  throughout  Europe.  Listening  angeU  shall 
catch  the  odour,  waft  it  to  heaven,  and  perfume  the 
universe." 

KOSC1USCO. 

The  following  is  not  a  revolutionary  paper,  but  it 
relates  to  a  noble  volunteer  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
in  the  new  world,  and  a  fearless  advocate  for  the 
freedom  of  his  native  land  in  the  old;  and  a  pre- 
servation  of  the  eulogium  upon  him  is  due  to  hi3 
services.  It  was  delivered  at  Warsaw  on  the  14th 
Nov.  1S17,  by  M.  Von  Neimcewisez,  who  was  Irs 
bosom  friend.  The  translation  here  used  was 
made  for  the  "Republican  Citizen,"  published  at 
Fredericktown,  Maryland. 

This  mournful  solemnity,  these  funeral  rites; 
these  blazing  tapers,  this  assemblage  of  dejected 
knights  and  people,  the  doleful  voice  of  the  vener- 
able  divine,  all,  all  conspire  to  impress  upon  us  a 
strong  perception  of  our  great,  our  irreparable  loss. 
What  can  I  add  to  the  accuteness  of  your  feelings, 
or  how  dilate  upon  the  ardent  expressions  of  the 
reverend  ministers  of  religion!1  Alas!  it  does  not 
appertain  to  these  grey  hairs,  to  this  enfeebled 
voice,  to  a  mind  blunted  with  years,  and  weakened 
by  infirmities,  to  eulogize  the  man,  who  was  coura- 
geous and  generous  in  war,  and  amiable  in  peace. 
But  such  was  your  desire:  unmindful  of  the  re- 
straints and  difficulties  under  which  I  labor,  I  will 
endeavor  to  comply,  and,  although  myself  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  will  become  the  interpreter 
of  this  universal  mourning. 

Great  and  destructive  have  been  the  losses  sus., 
tained  by  our  country  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years; 
but  we  have  felt  none  with  such  keen  anguish,  as 
that  which  we  now  bewail  in  the  decease  of  our  be- 
loved Kosciusco.  To  mention  the  name  of  Koscius- 
co,  that  pattern  of  virtuous  citizenship-,  to  depict, 
his  love  of  country,  which  continued  to  blaze  out 
whilst  there  was  a  breath  of  life  remaining;  his  fear- 
less intrepidity  in  battle;  his  manly  fortitude  in  ad- 
versity; his  patient  endurance  of  suffering;  his  Ro- 
man uprightness  of  deportment;  his  delicate  modes- 
ty, that  inseparable  accompaniment  of  real  worth — 
is  to  awaken  a  thousand  pleasing,  but  alas  !  also 
numberless  painful  emotions  in  the  breast  of  every 
native  of  Poland. 

Ere  History  shall  record  our  misfortunes,  and  ex- 
hibit,  in  their  true  light,  the  merits  of  this  truly 
great  man,  be  it  permitted  to  us,  his  conteropora 
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ties,  to  notice,  in  condensed  brevity,  his  noble  ac- 
tions, and  the  principal  incidents  of  his  life. 

Thaddeus  Kociusco,  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  the  palatinate  of  Brescia,  in  Lithuania 
proper,  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in 
the  military  academy  founded  by  Stanislaus  A'igus 
tus.  The  commandant  of  that  academy,  prince 
Adam  Czartorski,  soon  remarked  the  uncommon 
military  genius  of  the  youth,  together  with  his  pre- 
dilection for  the  science  of  war,  and  in  consequence, 
sent  him  into  France  to  complete  his  studies.  To 
the  latest  moments  of  his  life,  Kosciusco  gratefully 
remembered  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to  the 
bounty  of  his  benefactor.  The  abject,  impotent  and 
submissive  situation  of  Poland,  at  that  period,  en- 
gendered dejection  and  despair  in  his  useful  breast. 
He  left  his  country  and  repaired  to  a  foreign  land, 
there  to  fight  the  battles  of  independence,  when  he 
found  that  her  standard  would  not  be  raised  in  the 
land  of  his  birth.  A.n  the  companion  of  the  immor- 
tal Washington,  he  fought  bravely  from  the  Hud- 
son to  the  Potomac,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  lakes  of  Cmada.  He  patiently  endured 
incredible  fatigue;  he  acquired  renown;  and,  what 
Was  infinitely  more  valuable  in  his  estimation,  he 
acquired  the  love  and  gratitude  of  a  disenthraled 
nation.  The  flag  of  the  United  Stales  waved  ia  iri 
unoph  over  the  American  forts,  and  toe  great  work 
of  liberation  was  finished  ere  Kosciusco  returned  to 
his  na.ive  country. 

Just  at  that  period  Poland  awoke;  but  alas!  awoke 
too  iate  from  her  deplorable  lethargy  She  had  pro- 
claimed the  memorable  constitution  of  the  third  of 
May,  and  determined  to  acknowledge  no  laws  but 
her  own.  Hence  the  inimical  attack,  hence  the  de- 
solating wars  which  ensued.  Say,  ye  few  remain- 
ing witnesses — say  ye  fields  of  Zielenice  and  Du- 
binki,  did  not  Kosciusco,  did  not  the  Poles  con- 
tend with  a  valor  wonhy  the  sons  of  Poland? 
—It  was  not  that  our  feeoie  force  was  over- 
powered: No — it  was  by  the  stratagems  and  wiles 
of  our  enemies  that  our  arms  were  wrested  from 
our  hands,  and  tne  burning  desire  for  the  combat 
smothered;  aye,  smothered!  for  in  a  short  time  the 
dismemberment  of  our  territory,  and  the  contemp- 
tuous, the  scornful  treatment  which  we  received,  ex- 
asperated the  feelings  of  our  people.  The  excess  of 
their  misfortunes  and  sufferings  roused  them  to  an 
effort  of  noble  and  almost  frenzied  desperation. 
His  enraged  countrymen  grasped  the  sword  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Kosciusco! 

The  fraternal  bonds  which  unite  us  to  another 
nation,  the  protection  of  one  common  sovereign, 
and  the  gratitude  due  to  Jflexander,  forbid  that  1 


should  enlarge  upo.i  the  occurrences  of  the  memo* 
rable  war  which  followed.  The  army  of  Kosciusco 
was  not  composed  of  warriors,  arrayed  in  'the  pride 
of  military  pomp:'  N  !  he  led  troops  of  irritated  pea- 
santry to  the  field  of  glory;  peasantry,  armed  with  the 
implements  of  husbandry,  against  experienced  and 
veteran  soldiers!  —  How  many  battles,  sieges,  dread- 
ful nocturnal  sallies  and  skirmishes  did  they  sustain? 
The  earth  was  ensanguined  with  the  blood  of  the 
commandants  ere  it  furnished  them  with  graves. 

The  result  of  all  these  sacrifices,  sufferings  and 
exertions,  were  inhuman  fetters.  The  captivity  con- 
tinued two  years,  and  would  have  lasted  yet  longer; 
— nor  wouldst  thou,  Kosciusco,  have  ended  thy  days 
in  Solothurn's  free  walls — nor  would  you,  ye  weep, 
ing  sons  of  Poland,  have  again  enjoyed  the  sweet 
smiles  of  liberty,  but  would  have  dragged  out  the 
miserable  remnant  of  your  lives  in  dark  and  moul- 
dering dungeons,  had  it  not  been  for  the  magnani- 
mous interference  of  Paul  1.  The  first  act  of  hie 
reign  was  to  burst  the  fetters  of  twenty  thousand 
Pules.  Thanks  to  thee,  venerable  shade!  The  name 
of  Paul  cannot  he  mentioned  by  a  native  of  Poland, 
without  feelings  of  genuine  gratitude! 

When  Kosciusco  was  liberated,  he  did  not  turn 
his  steps  to  that  depressed  and  mourning  country 
which  tiad  already  become  as  a  strange  land  to  him. 
No:  he  turned  his  eyes  to  that  distant  shore,  where 
in  his  youth,  he  had  mingled  in  the  combat  for  li- 
berty and  independence;  to  that  land  which  he  knew 
would  receive  him  as  one  of  her  own  children.  Al- 
though covered  with  scars  .md  crippled,  lie  did  not 
permit  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  voyage  to 
dishearten  mm.  He  embarked  tor  America;  and,  du- 
ring tiiis  voy  ge,  the  ocean  had  nearly  Oecome  the 
grave  of  our  uero.  A  vessel,  belonging  to  a  fleet  of 
merchantmen,  returning  from  Jamaica,  was  separat- 
ed from  her  company  in  a  dark  night,  and  whilst 
sailing  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  struck  the  Ame- 
rican ship  Mass,  ng&i  gai.d  sails  were  instantly 
entangled.  Two  large  vessels  lay  beating  forcibly 
against  each  other.  Great  was  Uie  tumult,  noise 
and  disorder  upon  deck — death  stared  us  \\\  the 
face.  Kosciusco  viewed  the  scene,  at  this  dismay- 
ing and  terrifying  momen.,  with  his  usual  serenity 
and  composure:  but  his  last  hour  lud  not  yet  arriv- 
ed. Providence  had  ordained  tua.  he  should  sur- 
vive to  see  that  day  on  which  tnegenerous./A'e.rM^/er 
proclaimed  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land. We  escaped  this  imminent  danger  with  the 
loss  of  the  mam-mast  and  torn  sails,  but  the  voyage 
was,  in  consequence  of  the  disaster,  protracted  to 
seventy  days.  At  length  we  espieu  the  happy  shores 
of  the  land  of  freedom.     Pennsylvania!  the  country 
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of Penn  and  Franklin,  received  Kosciusco  into  her 
bosom.  After  suffering  such  accumulated  miseries, 
this  was  the  first  happy  and  joyful  moment.  The 
members  of  congress,  then  in  session — his  old  com- 
patriots in  arms — his  friends  and  acquaintances,  and 
the  citizens  generally,  hailed  his  arrival  with  unaf- 
fected pleasure.  The  people  surrounded  the  car. 
riage  of  him,  who  had  been  one  of  their  favorite 
chiefs,  who  had  suffered  so  much  in  their  cause,  and 
accompanied  him  to  his  lodgings.  Not  only  in  Ame- 
rica, but  also  in  every  European  city  through  which 
he  passed  after  his  liberation,  in  Stockholm,  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  Bristol,  all  those  who  cherished  in  their 
hearts  a  love  of  liberty,  and  a  regard  for  her  defen- 
ders, thronged  about  him  and  gave  him  the  most 
lively  demonstrations  of  their  esteem.  Oh!  it  was 
greatful  to  the  heart  of  a  Polander  to  perceive,  in 
the  honor  and  respect  with  which  his  chief  was  re- 
ceived, esteem  and  commisseration  for  the  fate  of 
an  unjustly  destroyed  nation. 

Was  it  the  delusion  of  hope  or  the  wish  to  have 
the  advantage  of  the  best  medical  advice,  that  in- 
duced Kosciusco  to  visit  the  shores  of  Europe  once 
more?   If  it  was  hope,  soon,  alas!  did  he  preceive  its 
fallaciousness  and  vanity,  and  the  inutility  of  human 
exertions.    He  rejected  the  bustle  and  applause  of 
tins  world,  and,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  enclosed 
himself  in  the  mantle  of  his  own  virtues  and  retired 
to  the  rural  solitude  of  a  farm.    Here  agriculture 
■was  his  employment,  his  solace,  and  his  delight. — 
He  left  his  peaceful  retirement,  for  the  first  time, 
to  thank  the  illustrious  Alexander  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Polish  name.    His  aversion   to  public 
employment,  which  had  increased  with  age,  hii  love 
of  solitude  and  quiet,  led  him  into  Switzerland.— 
There  in  the  city  of  Solothurn,  it  pleased  the  Ah 
mighty  to  call  his  virtuous  soul,  from  the  scene  of 
its  sufferings  and  trials,  to  the  abode  of  the  blessed. 
He  died  as  it  became  a  christian  and  a  soldier,  with 
a  firm  reliance  on  his  God,  with  complacency  and 
manly  fortitude.     Poor  as  his  prototypes,  Phocion 
and  Cincinnatus,  he  forbade  all  pomp  and  show  at 
his  funeral;  and  that  man,  who  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle had  commanded  thousands  of  armed  warriors, 
was  carried  to  the  last  repository  of  frail  mortality, 
upon  the  shoulders  of  six  poor  old  men! 

Peace  to  thy  ashes,  thou  virtuous  man!  receive 
the  last  and  parting  laments  of  thy  sorrowing  coun- 
trymen; receive  the  parting  address  of  him,  in  whose 
arms  thou  hast  so  often  reposed  thine  aching  head. 
If  thy  native  country  do  not  receive  thy  mortal  re- 
mains into  her  lap,  while  thy  liberated  spirit  dwells 
in  the  same  abode   with  the  last  Roman,*  then 


may  thy  memory  be  immortal  amongst  us.  May 
thy  statue  be  placed  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord, 
in  order  to  perpetuate  the  lineaments  of  thy  face, 
the  benevolence  of  thy  heart,  and  the  purity  of  thy 
soul.  May  thy  cenotaph  be  like  thy  life,  plain  and 
unostentatious,  with  no  inscription  but  thy  namej 
that  will  be  all-sufficient!  Whenever  a  native  or 
stranger  shall  with  tearful  eyes  behold  it,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  exclaim,  "That  was  the  man  who  did 
not  permit  his  countrymen  to  die  ingloriously,  and 
whose  virtues,  magnanimity,  intrepidity  and  patriot- 
ism immortalized  himself  and  his  beloved  country."1 


*  L'ltimus  Romanorum,  Marcus  Junius  Brutus  has  been  so  called. 


FROM  THE  1JOSTOM  PATRIOT. 

It  is  good  for  us  all  to  look  back  on  "olden  times" 
—It  is  both  good  and  proper  for  the  young  men  and 
the  youth  of  the  present  day  to  see  and  read  some 
of  the  official  acts  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers; 
and  thereby  to  trace  out  and  mark  down  the  emi- 
nent exertions,  the  privations,  dangers  and  suffer- 
ings to  which  they  were  exposed  in  struggling 
through  the  arduous  contest  to  establish  the  liber- 
ty and  independence  of  their  country,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  their  posterity  a  national  name — a  home, 
a  shelter  and  a  fireside.  Read  this  and  treasure  it 
for  the  time  to  come. 
i    By  the  congress  of  the  United  Stales  of  America — 

A  MANIFESTO. 

"These  United  States  having  been  driven  to  hos- 
tilities  by  the  oppressive  and  tyrannous  measures  of 
Great  Britain;  having  been  compelled  to  commit  the 
essential  rights  of  man  to  the  decision  of  arms;  and 
having  been,  at  length,  forced  to  shake  off  a  yoke 
which  had  grown  too  burdensome  to  bear,  they  de- 
clared themselves  free  and  independent. 

Confiding  in  the  justice  of  their  cause;  confiding 
in  him  who  disposes  of  human  events,  although 
weak  and  unprovided,  they  set  the  power  of  their 
enemies  at  defiance. 

In  this  confidence  they  have  continued  through 
the  various  fortune  of  three  bloody  campaigns,  un- 
awed  by  the  power,  unsubdued  by  the  barbarity  of 
their  foes.  Their  virtuous  citizens  have  borne, 
without  repining,  the  loss  of  many  things  which 
makes  life  desirable.  Their  brave  troops  have  pa- 
tiently endured  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  si- 
tuation, fruitful  in  both  beyond  former  example. 

The  congress,  considering  themselves  bound  to 
love  their  enemies,  as  children  of  that  being  who  is 
equally  the  father  of  all;  and  desirous,  since  they 
could  not  prevent,  at  least  to  alleviate,  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  have  studied  to  spare  those  who  were  in 
arms  against  them,  and  to  lighten  the  chains  of 
captivity. 
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The  conduct  of  those  serving  under  the  king  of 
Great  Britan  hath,  with  some  few  exceptions,  been 
diametrically  opposite.  They  have  laid  waste  the 
open  country,  burned  the  defenceless  villages,  and 
butchered  the  citizens  of  America.  Their  prisons 
have  been  the  slaughter  houses  of  her  soldiers;  their 
ships*  of  her  seamen,  and  the  severest  injuries  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  grossest  insults. 

Foiled  in  their  vain  attempt  to  subjugate  the  un- 
conquerable spirit  of  freedom,  they  have  meanly  as- 
sailed the  representatives  of  America  with  bribes,^ 
with  deceit,  and  the  servility  of  adulation.  They 
have  made  a  mock  of  humanity,  by  the  wanton  des- 
truction of  men:  they  have  made  a  mock  of  religion, 
by  impious  appeals  to  God  whilst  in  the  violation  of 
his  sacred  commands:  they  have  made  a  mock  even 
of  reason  itself,  by  endeavoring  to  prove  that  the  li- 
berty and  happiness  oj  America  could  safely  be  in 
trusted  to  those,  who  have  sold  their  own,  unawed 
by  the  sense  of  virtue  or  of  shame. 

Treated  with  the  contempt  which  such  conduct 
deserved,  they  have  applied  to  individuals;  they 
have  solicited  them  to  break  the  bonds  of  allegiance, 
and  embrue  their  souls  with  the  blackest  of  crimes; 
but,  fearing  that  none  could  be  found  through  these 
United  States  equal  to  the  -wickedness  of  their  purpose, 
to  influence  weak  minds,  they  have  threatened  more 
-.vide  devastation. 

While  the  shadow  of  hope  remained,  that  our  ene- 
mies could  be  taught  by  our  example  to  respect 
those  laws  which  are  held  sacred  among  civilized 
nations,  and  to  comply  with  the  dictates  of  a  reli- 
gion, which  they  pretend  in  common  with  us  to  be- 
lieve and  to  revere,  they  have  been  left  to  the  influ- 
ence of  that  religion  and  that  example.  But  since 
their  incorrigible  dispositions  cannot  be  touched 
by  kindness  and  compassion,  it  becomes  our  duty 
by  other  means  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  humanity. 

We,  therefore,  '.he  congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  do  solemnly  declare  and  proclaim, that  if 

•Notes  by  the  transcriber — who  recollects  that  se- 
veral of  his  school  mates  suffered  severely  on  board 
the  Jersey  prison  ship;  and  he  knows  several  persons 
yet  living  in  Boston,  who  felt  the  iron  hand  and  heart 
of  unrelenting  barbarity,  while  prisoners  on  board 
"that  poisoned  floating  dungeon,"  in  the  harbor  of 
New-York,  when  in  possession  of  the  British. 

f  The  supposed  or  reputed  author,  [Samuel 
Adams],  of  the  above  elegantly  written  state  paper, 
chose  the  high  honor  and  exalted  feeling  of  support- 
ing the  liberties  and  equal  rights  of  his  countrymen, 
with  a  moderate  fortune,  to  the  low  and  grovelling 
dignity  of  a  "  British  pensioner  of  two  thousand  guineas 
per  annum  for  life."  He  was  in  the  cabinet  of  his 
country,  what  general  Greene  was  in  the  field; 
*«ever  early,  ever  watchful,  and  never  weary  of  toil 
or  fatigue  until  he  saw  all  was  -well." 


our  enemies  presume  to  execute  their  threats,  or 
persist  in  their  present  career  of  barbarity,  we  will 
take  such  exemplary  vengeance  as  shall  deter  others 
from  a  like  conduct.  We  appeal  to  that  God  who 
searclieth  the  hearts  of  men,  for  the  rectitude  of  our 
intentions;  and,  in  His  holy  presence,  we  declare, 
that  as  we  are  not  moved  by  any  light  and  hasty  sug- 
gestions of  anger  and  revenge,  so  through  every  pos- 
sible change  of  fortune  toe  'will  adhere  to  this  our  de- 
termination. 

Done  in  Congress,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  October,  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy -eight. 

(Signed)         HENRY  LAURENS,  President." 


IHOM  THE  EVEWING  POST. 

JVew-York,  JVov.  22,  1821. 
William  Coleman,  esq. 

Dear  sir— Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  wil- 
lingly give  you  the  enclosed  copies  of  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  events  of  that  memorable  day,  so  soon 
to  be  celebrated  in  this  city.  1  feel  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  who  transmitted  them  to  me— and  I  can- 
not doubt  but  the  possession  of  them  will  be  gratj* 
fying  to  every  American. 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

Aarox  Ciahs, 

Banbury,  fConn.J  Jug.  24,  1821. 
Mr.  Aaron  Clark:  » 

Sir — Having  observed  that  you  are  collecting 
varisus  documents  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
state  of  New-York,  I  take  the  liberty  of  enclosing 
to  you  copies  of  the  addresses  which  were  exchang- 
ed between  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  New-York 
and  the  American  generals  who  entered  the  city 
in  triumph  after  the  evacuation  of  the  British  in 
1783. 

A  committee  had  been  appointed  by  the  citizens 
to  wait  upon  gen.  Washington  and  gov.  Clinton  and 
other  American  officers,  and  to  express  their  joy- 
ful congratulation  to  them  upon  this  occasion.  A 
procession  for  this  purpose  formed  in  the  Bowery, 
marched  through  a  part  of  the  city,  and  halted  at 
a  tavern,  then  known  by  the  name  of  Cape's  tavern, 
in  Broadway,  where  the  following  addresses  were 
delivered.  Mr.  Thomas  Tucker,  late  of  this  town, 
and,  at  that  time,  a  reputable  merchant  in  New- 
York,  a  member  of  the  committee,  was  selected  to 
perform  the  office  on  the  part  of  the  committee. 
The  originals  now  lie  before  me,  over  the  signature* 
of  the  respective  generals. 

I  am,  sir,  your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 
Eiisni  D.  Whittlesei. 
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To  hit  excellency  George  Washington,  esquire,  general 
and  commander  in  chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  of  America, 
The  address  of  the  citizens  of  New-York,  who  have 
returned  from  exile,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and 
their  suffering  brethren: 
Sib— At  a  moment  when  the  army  of  tyranny 
is  jielding  up  its  fondest  usurpations,  we  hope  the 
salutations  of  long-suffering  exiles,  but  now  happy 
freemen,  will  not  be  deemed  an  unhappy  tribute.  In 
this  place,  and  at  this  moment  of  exultation  and  tri- 
umph, while  the  ensigns  of  slavery  still  linger  in  our 
■sight,  we  look  up  to  you,  our  deliverer,  with  unusual 
transports  of  gratitude  and  joy.  Permit  us  to  wel- 
come you  to  this  city,  long  torn  from  us  by  the  hard 
hand  of  oppression,  but  now,  by  your  wisdom  and 
energy,  under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  once  more 
the  seat  of  peace  and  freedom.  We  forbear  to  speak 
our  gratitude  or  your  praise.  We  should  but  echo 
the  voice  of  applauding  millions.  But  the  citizens 
of  New-York  are  eminently  indebted  to  your  vir- 
tues; and  we,  who  have  now  the  honor  to  address 
your  excellency,  have  often  been  companions  of 
your  sufferings  and  witnesses  of  your  exertions. 
Permit  us,  therefore,  to  approach  your  excellency 
with  the  dignity  and  sincerity  of  freemen,  and  to 
assure  jou  that  we  shall  preserve,  with  our  latest 
breath,  our  gratitude  for  your  services,  and  venera- 
tion for  your  character;  and  accept  of  our  sincere 
and  earnest  wishes  that  you  may  long  enjoy  that 
calm  domestic  felicity,  which  you  have  so  gener- 
ously s,acri£ced — that  the  cries  of  injured  liberty 
may  never  more  interrupt  your  repose — and  that 
your  happiness  may  be  equal  to  your  virtues. 
Signed,  at  the  request  cf  the  meeting, 

Thomas  Randa.ll,  Thomas  Tucker, 

Danl.  Phoenix,  Henry  Kipp, 

Saml.  Broome,  Pat.  Dennison.. 

Wm.  Gilbert,  sen.  Win.  Gilbert,  jun. 

J'rancis  Van  Dyck,  Jeremiah  Wool, 

Geo.  Janeway,  Abrm,  P.  Lott. 
Ephraim  Brashier, 

At --York,  JYov.  25,  1783. 

His  excellency' '»  answer  to  the  citizens  of  JfewYork , 
ivho  have  returned  from  exile: 

Gehtxemeh — I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  affec- 
tionate address,  and  entreat  you  to  be  persuaded 
that  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  me  than 
your  polite  congratulations.  Permit  me,  in  return, 
to  felicitate  you  on  the  happy  repossession  of  your 
city. 

Great  as  your  joy  must  be  on  this  pleasing  occa- 
sion, it  can  scarcely  exceed  that  which  I  feel  at 
seeing  you,  gentlemen,  who,  from  the  noblest  mo 
fives,  have  suffered  a  voluntary  exile  of  msny  years, 


return  again  in  peace  and  triumph  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  jour  virtuous  conduct. 

The  fortitude  and  perseverance  which  you  and 
your  suffering  brethren  have  exhibited  in  the  course 
of  ihe  war,  have  not  only  endeared  you  to  tour 
countrymen,  but  will  be  remembered  with  admira- 
tion and  applause,  to  the  latest  posterity. 

May  the  tranquility  of  yo'ir  city  he  perpetual- 
may  the  ruins  soon  be  repaired,  commerce  flourish, 
science  he  fostered,  and  all  the  civil  and  social  vir- 
tues be  cherished  in  the  same  illust  ious  manner 
which  formerly  reflected  so  much  credit  on  the 
inhabitants  of  New  York.  In  fine,  may  every  species 
of  felicity  attend  you,  gentlemen,  and  your  worth? 
fellow-citizens. 

George  Washington. 

The  address  to  gov.  Clinton,  with  the  answ  er. 

To  his  excellency  George  Clinton,  esquire,  governor  of 

ihe  state  of  JSTew  York,  commander  in  chief  of  the 

militia,  and  admiral  of  the  navy  of  the  same, 

The  address  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  who  have 

returned  from  exile,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and 

their  suffering  brethren: 

Siu— When  we  consider  your  faithfal  labors  at 
the  head  of  the  government  of  this  state,  devoid,  as 
we  conceive  every  free  people  ought  to  be,  of  flat- 
tery, we  think  we  should  not  be  wanting  in  grati- 
tudetoyour  vigilant  and  assiduous  services  in  the 
civil  line. 

The  state,  sir,  is  highly  indebted  to  you  in  your 
military  capacity;  a  sense  of  your  real  merit  will 
secure  to  you  that  reputation  which  a  brave  man 
opposing  himself  in  defence  of  his  country,  will 
ever  deserve. 

We  most  sincerely  congratalate  you  on  your  hap- 
py arrival  at  the  capital  of  the  state.  Your  excel- 
lency hath  borne  a  part  with  us  in  the  general  dis- 
tress, and  was  ever  ready  to  alleviate  the  calamities 
you  could  not  effectually  remove.  Your  example 
taught  us  to  suffer  with  dignity. 

We  beg  leave  to  assure  your  excellency  that,  as 
prudent  citizens  and  faithful  subjects  to  the  people 
of  the  slate  of  New-York,  we  will  do  every  thing 
in  our  power  to  enable  you  to  support  order  and 
good  government  in  the  community,  over  which  you 
have,  by  the  suffrages  of  a  free  and  discerning  peo- 
ple, been  elected  to  preside. 

Signed,  at  request  of  the  meeting, 

Thomas  Kandall,  Thomas  Tucker, 

Danl  Pl.ce nix,  Henry  Kipp, 

Saml.  Broome,  Pat.  Dennison, 

Wm.  Gilbert,  sen.  Wm.  Gilbert,  jun* 

Francis  Van  Dyck,         Jeremiah  Wool, 
Geo.  Janeway,  Abrm.  P.  kott 

Ephraim  Brashier, 
New- York,  J\'ov.  25,  1783. 
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His  excellency's  reply. 
Gentlemen — Accept  my  most  sincere  thanks  for 
your  very  affectionate  and  respectful  address;  Citi- 
zens who,  like  you,  to  vindicate  the  sacred  cause  of 
freedom,  quitted  their  native  city,  their  fortunes 
and  possessions,  and  sustained,  with  manly  forti- 
tude, the  rigors  of  a  long  and  painful  exile,  super 
added  to  the  grievous  calamities  of  a  vengeful  war, 
merit,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  title  of  patriots 
and  the  esteem  of  mankind;  and  your  confidence 
and  approbation  are  honors  which  cannot  be  receiv- 
ed without  the  utmost  sensibility  or  contemplated 
without  gratitude  and  satisfaction. 

To  your  sufferings  and  to  the  invincible  spirit 
with  which  they  were  surmounted,  I  have  been  wit- 
ness, T  have  deeply  lamented  that  I  had  not  means 
to  alleviate  them  equal  to  my  inclination. 

The  assurances  of  your  firm  support  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  government,  give  me  singular  plea 
sure.  A  reverence  for  the  laws  is  peculiarly  essen- 
tial to  public  safety  and  prosperity  under  our  free 
constitution;  and  should  we  suffer  the  authority  of 
the  magistrate  to  he  violated  for  the  sake  of  private 
vengeance,  we  should  be  unworthy  of  the  number- 
less blessings  which  an  indulgent  Providence  hath 
placed  in  our  reach.  I  shall  endeavor  steadily  to  dis- 
charge my  duty,  and  T  flatter  myself  that  this  state 
will  become  no  less  distinguished  for  justice  and 
public  tranquility,  in  peace,  than  it  has  hitherto 
been  marked,  in  war,  for  vigor,  fortitude  and  per- 
severance. 

Gentlemen — Your  kind  congratulations  on  my  ar- 
rival  at  this  metropolis,  after  so  long  an  absence,  are 
highly  acceptable,  and  !  most  cordially  felicitate 
you  on  the  joyful  events  which  have  restored  us  to 
the  free  and  uncontrohble  enjoyment  of  our  rights. 
While  we  regard,  with  inviolable  gratitude  and  af- 
fection all  who  have  aided  us  by  their  counsel  or  their 
arms,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  that  Almighty  B-- 
ing,  whose  gracious  Providence  has  been  manifestly 
interposed  for  our  deliverance  and  protection,  and 
?et  us  shew  by  our  virtues  that  we  deserve  to  par- 
take of  the  freedom,  sovereignty  and  independence 


dition  of,  and  proceedings  in,  that  town  many 

years  ago,  from  which  we  select  the  following  as 

suited  to  the  design  of  this  work: 

The  British  army  evacuated  Boston  on  the  fore- 
noon of  Sunday,  the  17th  March,  1776.  On  the  af- 
ternoon of  that  day  I  landed  (in  company  with  a  sur- 
geon who  was  ordered  in  by  genenral  Washington) 
at  the  bottom  of  the  common,  near  the  high  blufF, 
which  was  taken  away  a  few  years  ago  to  make 
Charles-street.  The  first  object  that  I  observed  on 
landing  was  a  thirteen  inch  iron  mortar  on  the  bench 
'>f  extraordinary  dimensions  and  weight,  which  the 
British  had  thrown  down  from  a  battery  they  had 
erected  on  the  height  above.  I  was  told  that  ano- 
ther of  the  same  size  was  sunk  at  the  end  of  the 
long-wharf,  which  was  afterwards  raised.  One  of 
them  is  now  at  the  navy -yard  in  Charleston,  and  the 
other  was  a  few  years  since  on  the  grand  battery  at 
New-York,  were  it  was  carried  in  the  same  year. 

On  crossing  the  common  we  found  it  very  much 
disfigured  with  ditches  and  cellars,  which  had  been 
dug  by  the  British  troops  for  their  accommodation 
when  in  camp.  To  our  great  regret,  we  saw  several 
large  trees  lying  in  the  mall,  which  had  been  cut 
down  that  morning.  We  were  informed  that  the 
tories  were  so  exasperated  at  being  obliged  to  leave 
the  to.vn,  that  they  were  determined  to  do  all  the 
mischief  possible,  and  had  commenced  destroying1 
that  beautiful  promenade;  but  it  being  told  to  some 
of  the  selectmen,  they  went  in  haste  to  general 
Howe,  and  represented  the  circumstance,  who  kind- 
ly sent  one  of  his  aids  to  forbid  the  futher  destruc- 
tion of  the  trees,  and  to  reprimand  the  tories  for 
their  conduct.  General  Howe  could  not  but  feel 
some  degree  of  grateful  regard  and  sympathy  for  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  as  they  had  erected  a  mon> 
ument  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  the  memory  of  his 
brother,  whose  urbane  and  gentlemanly  deport- 
ment, had  gained  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the 
Massachusetts  forces,  and  who  was  killed  in  a  bat- 
tle with  the  French  and  Indians  in  1758. 

The  mall  was  originally  laid  out  with  only  two 
rows  of  trees,  a  third  was  added  a  few  years  before 
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which  are  so  happily  established  throughout  these   the  war,  which  we  found  were  all  cvit  down  for  fuel, 

{ together  with  the  entire  fence  which  surrounded 
I  the  common,  as  was  also  a  large  magnificent  tree 
!  which  stood  on  the  town's  land,  near  the  school 
!  house,  in  West-street,  of  equal  size  with  that  which 
now  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  common,  both  of 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1851  and  early  in  1822,  j  which  I  suppose  to  be  aboriginal. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OP  A  BOSTONIAN, 


a  series  of  papers  were  published  in  the  "Boston 
Centinel,"  under  the  head  of  "Recollections  of  a 


On  passing  into  the  town,  it  presented  an  inde- 
scribable scene  of  desolation  and  gloominess, for  not- 
Bostonian" — in  which  the  public  were  presented  withstanding  the  joyous  occasion  of  having  driven 
with  many  curious  facts  in  relation  to  thecon-iour  enemies  from  our  land,  our  minds  were  inj- 
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pressed  with  an  awful  sadness  at  the  sight  of  the 
ruins  of  many  houses  which  had  been  taken  down 
fbr  fuel— the  dirtiness  of  the  streets— the  wretched 
appearance  of  the  very  few  inhabitants  who  remain- 
ed  during  the  siege — the  contrast  between  the  Sun- 
day we  then  beheld,  compared  with  those  we  for- 
merly witnessed,  when  well  dressed  people,  with 
cheerful  countenances,  were  going  to,  and  retur- 
ning from  church,  on  which  occasion,  Boston  exhi- 
bits so  beautiful  a  scene— but  more  especially  when 
we  entered  the  Old  South  church,  and  had  ocular 
demonstration  that  it  had  been  turned  into  a  riding 
school,  for  the  use  of  general  Burgoyne's  regiment 
of  cavalry,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  garrison,  but 
which  had  never  ventured  to  pass  the  barriers  of  the 
town.     The  pulpit  and  all  the  pews  were  taken 
away  and  burnt  for  fuel,  and  many  hundred  loads  of 
dirt  and  gravel  were  carted  in,  and  spread  upon  the 
floor.    The  south  door  was  closed,  and  a  bar  was 
fixed,  over  which  the  cavalry  were  taught  to  leap 
their  horses  at  full  speed.     A  grog  shop  was  erect- 
ed in  the  gallery,  where  liquor  was  sold  to  the  sol- 
diery, and  consequently  produced  scenes  of  riot  and 
debauchery  in  that  holy  temple.  All  these  circum- 
stances conspired  to  fill  the  mind  with  sombre  re- 
flections.    But   amidst  the  sadness  of  the  scene, 
there  was  a  pleasing  satisfaction  in  the  hope  that 
men,  capable  of  such  atrocities,  could  not  have  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  in  their  nefarious  plan  of  sub- 
jugating our  beloved  country.     The  English  sol- 
diers were  generally  Episcopalians,  and  viewed  this 
act  with  indifference,  but  the  Scotch,  who  were 
mostly  dissenters,  asd  much  more  moral  and  pious, 
looked  upon  it  with  horror,  and  not  without  some 
feelings  of  superstition. 

I  was  told  that  a  ludicrous  scene  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  winter.  A  good  old  wo- 
man that  frequently  passed  the  church,  was  in  the 
habit  of  stopping  at  the  door,  and  with  loud  lamen 
rations,  (amidst  the  hootings  of  the  soldiery),  be- 
wailed the  desolation  of  the  house  of  prayer.  She 
denounced  on  them  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  and 
assured  them  that  good  old  Dr.  Sewall,  the  former 
parson  of  the  church,  would  rise  from  his  grave,  and 
carry  them  off.— A  Scotch  centinel  was  one  night 
alarmed  by  an  appearance  of  what  he  thought  was 
an  apparition  of  the  doctor.  He  screamed  violent 
ly,  and  alarmed  the  guard  of  grenadiers,  who  were 
always  stationed  at  the  Province-house,  then  occu- 
pied by  general  Howe.  There  was  no  pacifying  him, 
until  some  one  asked  how  the  doctor  was  dressed, 
and  he  answered  with  a  large  wig  and  gown.  One 
of  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  drawn  there  from 
curiosity,  assured  him  it  could  not  have  been  doclor 


Sewall,  because  he  never  wore  a  wig,  which  restor- 
ed the  poor  fellow  to  his  senses.  It  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  a  trick  of  one  of  the  English  soldiers, 
who  wished  to  frighten  a  superstitious  Scotchman; 
and  for  that  purpose,  had  dressed  himself  in  the 
clerical  habit  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Cooke,  of  the  Meno- 
tomy,  which  he  had  plundered,  on  his  retreat  at  the 
battle  »f  Lexington. 

In  a  former  communication,  I  mentioned  tha* 
one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  massacre  of  the. 
5th  of  March,  1770,  was  the  affray  between  the  inba 
bitants  and  the  British  soldiers,  an  account  of  which 
was  related  to  me  shortly  after  the  event,  by  one  who 
was  an  eye  witness. 

At  that  time  there  was  only  one  house  on  the  east 
side  of  what  is  now  called  Pearl  street,  in  which  then 
resided  Charles  Paxton,  esq.     On  the  west  side  of 
the  street,  stood  four  or  five  rope  walks,  extending 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  end  of  the  street,  which 
were  all  burnt  in  1794.     On  Saturday  afternoon,  on 
the  3d  March,  1770,  a  British  soldier  of  the  29th  re- 
giment, accosted  a  negro  who  was  employed  in  one 
of  the  rope  walks,  by  enquiring  "whether  his  mas- 
ter wanted  to  hire  a  man."  (The  soldiers  who  were 
mechanics  were  sometimes  hired  as  journeymen). 
The  negro  answered  that  his  "master  wished  to  have 
the  vault  emptied,  and  that  was  a  proper  work  for 
a  Lobster."*  This  produced  a  conflict  between  the 
soldier  and  the  negro,  and,  before  relief  came  to 
his  assistance,  the  negro  was  very  severely  beaten. 
Some  rope-walk  men,  (among  whom  was  Mr.  Ghat, 
the  foreman  of  the  walk),  came  up  and  parted  them. 
Mr.  Ghat,  (who  was  a  very  respectable  man),  told 
the  soldier  that  "as  he  had  obtained  satisfaction  for 
the  insult,  he  had  better  go  to  his  barracks."     The 
soldier  "damned  him"  and  said  that  "for  six-pence 
he  would  drub  him  as  he  had  done  the  negro"— A 
contest  then  took  place  between  them  in  which  the 
soldier  received  a  much  worse  beating  than  the  ne- 
gro, and  went  off  to  his  barracks  over  Fort-hill,  on 
Wheelwright's  (now  Foster's)  wharf  swearing  re- 
venge.   In  about  half  un  hour  the  soldier  returned 
with  about  seventy  of  his  comrades,  who  came  over 
the  bill  huzzaing,  armed  with  pipe  staves  split  into 
bludgeons,  which  they  obtained  at  a  cooper's  shop, 
and  made  «he  attack  with  great  fury.     Each  party 
was  brave  and  intrepid,  but  the  science  in  this  kind 
ef  warfare,  which  the  ropewalk  men  had  obtained  in 
their  "Pope  Day"  battles  gave  them  a  decided  su- 


*  Lobsters  was  the  usur.l  term- of  contempt,  ex- 
pressed in  those  days  by  the  cmzers  of  Boston,  to- 
r^rds  the  British  soldiers,  *nd  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don, in  a  late  not,  at  the  queen's  funeral,  made  use 
of  the  same  epithet. 
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periority,and  in  their  pursuit  of  thesoldiers.haltedon  i  reputation  for  virtuous  exertions  in  thehour  of  trL 
Fort-hill,  and  gave  three  cheers  in  token  of  victory,  al— patience  under  sufferings— and  forbearance  un- 
The  noise  of  the  shouting  and  huzzaing  resound-  der  severe  provocation. 


ed  far  around,  and  excited  the  curiosity  of  those  at 
a  distance.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Hallowell,  (grand- 
father of  the  present  Admiral  Hallowell,  in  the 
British  navy),  owned  and  resided  in  the  house  in 
Battery  March-street,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Good- 
rich, near  which  he  also  owned  a  ship  yard,  about 
where  now  stands  the  Commercial  Coffee  House,  in 
which  he  usually  employed  about  fifty  or  sixty  men. 
There  was  a  mast  yard  a  little  south  and  several 
.Wood  wharfs,  on  all  which  were  also  employed  har- 
dy laborers,  wlto,  together  with  the  blacksmiths, 
blockmakers,  and  other  athletic  mechanics  in  the 
neighborhood,  (whose  brawny  arms  could  wield  a 
club  with  &3  much  dexterity  as  an  Highlander  could 
manage  his  broadsword),  all  ran  towards  the  scene 
of  combat.  The  bravery  of  the  soldiers  was  not 
doubted,  and  accordingly,  preparations  were  made 
to  repel  another  attack  which  was  expected,  and  in 
which  they  were  not  disappointed. — The  shouting 
cf  the  soldiers,  issuing  from  the  barrack  yard,  tothe 
number  of  more  than  three  hundred,  headed  by 
the  sergeant-major,  moving  over  the  hill  towards 
Pearl  street,  soon  gave  the  alarm.  The  soldiers  pul 
led  down  the  fence  in  High  street,  (then  called  Cow 
lane),  which  inclosed  the  field,  where  row  stands 
Quincy  place.  The  rope-walk  men  pulled  down  the 
fence  on  the  opposite  side  in  Pearl  street,  when 
both  parties  rushed  on  each  other  with  equal  intre- 
pidity.— But  the  Herculean  strength  of  virtuous  la- 
bor, united  with  the  activity  and  science  of  the  Yan- 
kees, soon  obtained  a  triumph  over  an  idle,  inactive, 
enervated,  and  intemperate,  though  brave  soldiery. 

The  effect  of  this  rencontre  was  seen  in  the  coun- 
tenances and  conduct  of  ihe  soldiers  the  next  and 
following  day,  who  looked  vengeance  on  the  inhabi- 
tants, especially  those  whom  they  suspected  to  be 
concerned  in  the  affray  on  Saturday;  and  those  of 
them,  who  where  friendly  to  the  citizens,  advised 
them  to  remain  at  home  on  Monday  evening,  as  re- 
venffs  ivmld  then  be  taken. 

The  soldiers  asserted  on  Sunday  morning,  that 
one  of  their  men  had  died  of  his  xoounds,  but  as  the 
body  was  never  shewn,  it  was  supposed  to  be  only 
a  pretence  to  justify  the  horrid  scene  which  ensued 
en  the  Monday  evening  following. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
massacre  of  the  5th  of  March,  1779,  that  it  is  un- 
pleasant to  repeat  "ugly  recollections"  respecting 
that  horrid  scene,  except  when  it  is  necessary  to 
vindicate  our  town  from  slander— to  establish  its 
—61. 
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The  threats  of  the  soldiers,  as  mentioned  in  my 
last  communication,  were  put  in  execution  on  Mon- 
day evening  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  by  insulting 
and  abusing  many  inhabitants  in  various  parts  of 
the  town,  which  resulted  in  what  was  called  the 
"horrid  massacre,"  by  which  four  persona  were  in- 
stantly killed,  one  died  of  his  wounds  a  few  days 
succeeding,  and  about  seventeen  in  the  total  killed 
and  wounded. 

Language  cannot  describe  the  horror  and  indigna- 
tion which  was  excited  through  the  town  by  this 
dreadful  event.  The  bells  rang  a  terrific  peal, 
which  roused  the  whole  population.  More  than  five 
thousand  citizens  were  collected  in  State  street  and 
its  vicinity.  The  29th  regt.  was  marched  into  the 
same  street.  The  14th  reg.  was  under  arms  at  their 
barracks.  What  a  scene  for  contemplation!  Lieut, 
governor  Hutchinson,  and  the  king's  council,  were 
assembled  in  the  council  chamber,  even  at  the 
solemn  hour  of  midnight!  Many  of  the  venerable 
citizens  repaired  to  them  and  demanded  the  sur-  1"T* 
render  of  the  criminals  to  justice.  The  high-she-  *" 
riff  appeared  in  the  balcony  of  the  state  house,  and  . 
ordered  silence!.' .'  An  awful  stillness  ensued —  ,j  (l 
when,  with  a  loud  voice,  he  declared,  that  he  was 
authorized  by  his  honor  the  lieutenant  governor  and 
his  majesty's  council,  with  the  consent  of  col.  Dal- 
rymple,  to  say  that  capt.  Preston,  and  the  men  who 
had  committed  the  outrage,  should  be  immediately 
delivered  to  the  ci^il  power,  and  requested  the 
citizens  to  retire  peaceably  to  their  dwellings;  which, 
after  the  soldiers  had  marched  off,  was  complied  with. 

The  next  day  a  town  meeting  was  called,  and  the 
lieut.  governor  and  council  assembled,  the  proceed- 
ings of  which  are  very  eloquently  described  by  the 
venerable  sage  of  Quincy  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Tudor,  lately  published. 

The  result  of  this  melancholy  affair  was,  that  all 
the  troops  were  ordered  out  of  town,  and  the  cul- 
prits brought  to  a  trial,  and  acquitted,  excepting 
two  who  were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter.  The 
trial  was  one  of  the  most  important  that  had  ever 
come  before  an  American  tribunal,  especially  as  the 
public  mind  was  wrought  up  to  the  highest  to.^e 
of  indignation.  It  established  the  character  of  thu 
judiciary  for  purity  and  independence,  which  hal 
been  questioned  by  the  tories,  The  law  was  tri- 
umphant, but  the  needless  barbarity  of  the  act  never 
doubted. 

The  funeral  of  the  unfortunate  victims  was  attend- 
ed with  great  pomp  and  parade.    Thousands  came 
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from  the  country;  and  the  whole  number  that  fol- 
lowed them  to  the  grave,  was  supposed  to  exceed 
ten  thousand! 

History  does  not  (perhaps)  record  an  instance, 
Where  the  moral  and  patriotic  character  of  a  city 
was  ever  more  conspicuous  than  Boston  exhibited 
on  this  occasion. 

It  was  supposed  by  many,  that  the  above  recited 
horrid  event,  did  more  to  effect  an  alienation  of  the 
affections  of  the  people  of  New  England  from  the 
British  government,  than  any  other  whatever. 

When  I  bring  to  my  recollection,  Mr.  Russel,  that 
solemn  and  impressive  scene,  when  the  high  sheriff 
was  delivering  the  governor's  message  from  the 
balcony  to  the  assembled  thousands,  I  am  irresisti- 
bly drawn  to  a  contemplation  of  what  must  have 
been  the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  any  one  of 
that  vast  crowd  of  citiz.-ns,  if  an  angel  had  descend- 
ed from  heaven  and  unfolded  to  him  the  events  of 
futurity: — That,  in  less  than  seven  short  j  ears,  we 
should  throw  off  our  allegiance  to  a  beloved  king, 
and  our  connection  with  our  modier  country,  to 
which  we  then  looked  with  solicitude  and  affection, 
aBd  fondly  called  it  our  home!  That  to  establish 
our  independence,  would  produce  an  eight  years' 
■aiar,  in  which  all  Europe  would  be  directly  or  in- 
directly engaged!  That  seven  young  men,  among 
that  populace,would  array  themselves  against  their 
native  country,  and,  finally,  become  admirals  and  ge- 
nerals in  the  English  service!  That  one  of  ;bem,  then 
only  an  apprentice  to  a  Comhill  shop  keeper,  should 
become  distinguished,  not  only  as  a  British  officer, 
but  as  a  general  and  a  count  in  the  German  empire! 
A  philosopher  of  a  new  school,  which  for  usefulness 
would  be  paramount  to  all  others,  and  at  his  death, 
establish  a  professorship  in  the  university  in  our 
neighborhood. 

That  among  them  were  two  youths,  a  physician 
and  a  bookseller,  who  would  become  generals  in 
the  s-rvice  of  their  native  country;  and  one  of 
them,  by  his  heroic  exertions  in  defending  a  post, 
Would  call  forth  the  astonishment  of  'he  oldest  ve- 
terans and  lose  his  life  in  the  attempt!  That  among 
them  were  forty  young  men,  members  of  a  military 
company,  most  of  whom  would  become  officers  of 
artillery,  and  would  distinguish  themselves,  (par- 
ticularly on  one  occasion),  where  they  would  exhi- 
bit so  much  science  and  adroitness,  as  to  command 
the  admiration  of  their  English  and  German  foes! 
More  wonderful  yet— that  among  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  29th  British  regiment,  then  arrayed 
ag»inst  the  inhabitants,  was  one  who  would  become 
an  ighly  respect  ^American  citizen!  would  bold 
important  offices  under  the  American  gover.-nent; 


become  a  member  of  her  illustrious  senate,  and,  af- 
tpr  a  peace  of  thirty  years,  a  strenuous  advocate  for 
declara'ion  of  war  agains*  his  native  country! 

And,  "tha*  last  not  least"  among  the  citzens,  was 
a  young  barrister  whose  brilliant  t. dents  W  ould  place 
him  in  the  front  ranks  of  pa'riotism,  and  <:ause  him 
to  become  an  ardent  assevter  of  indepei  dence — an 
ambassador  to  England,  France  and  Holland — the 
father  of  a  navy,  (destined  to  be  the  riva"  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  sea),  and  finally  the  first  magistrate  of  a 
trreat  nation.  In  the  council  chamber,  were  rrmny  in 
the  height  of  prosperity  and  honor,  who,  in  a  few 
years,  fel)  from  their  elevated  stations;  and  a  go- 
vernor, who,  then  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  rojal 
favor,  was  speedily  consigned  to  ir.f  ;my  and  ruirj, 
and,  il  is  said,  died  of  a  broker,  heart. 

Such  are  the  wonderful  vicissitudes  to  which  thfc 
life  of  man  is  subjected. 

I  believe  it  is  Voltaire  who  says,  that  the  publish- 
ing of  history  does  not  depend  on  its  truth  The 
only  question  the  publishers  ask,  is — "Will it  sell?" 
which  brings  to  my  recollection  some  circumstances 
relative  to  Gordon's  history  of  the  American  revo- 
lution. 

In  the  year  1784,  1  became  acquainted  with  an 
English  gentleman,  v  hose  prejudices  against  our 
country  were  as  violent,  as  they  had  been  previous 
to  his  emigration  in  favor  of  it.  One  day  when  he 
was  inveighing  most  bitterly  against  cur  conduct 
and  institutions,  he  mentioned,  with  great  asperity, 
the  tarring  and  feathering  of  John  Malcom,  (a  Bri- 
tish custom-house  officer),  before  the  revolution, 
whose  only  crime,  he  said,  was  chastising  an  impu- 
dent boy.  I  told  him,  that  if  Mr.  Malcom  had  not 
have  drawn  his  sword  on  the  boy,  no  notice  would 
have  been  taken  of  his  conduct.  I  did  not  however 
attempt  to  justify  the  deed,  as  it  was  condemned 
by  good  men  of  both  parties;  yet  I  insisted,  that 
the  character  of  the  town  or  country  ought  not  to  be 
implicated,  as  it  was  done  in  the  night,  by  a  veryfevt 
disorderly  persons  in  disguise)  who,  if  they  had  been 
discovered,  would  have  been  amenable  to,  and  pu- 
nished by  the  laws.  1  then  related  to  him  the  con- 
duct of  colonel  Nesbit,  of  the  47th  British  regiment, 
who  caused  an  innocent  countryman  to  be  tarred 
and feathered,and  carted  public  y  through  the  streets 
at  noon  day,  wiih  a  guard  of  grenadiers,  and  the 
band  of  the  regiment  playing  "Yankee  doodle,"  and 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  party,  in  defiance  of  those 
iaws  he  was  sent  to  protect  and  enforce.  My  Eng- 
lish f  iend  seemed  to  think  I  wts  mistaken  in  the 
•<enon  o{co\  Nesbit,  and  thought  it  impossible  that 
a  colonel  of  one  of  his  majesty's  regiments,  could  he 
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gtnly  of  such  an  outrageous  act.  A  few  days  after 
this  conversation,  w-  me;  at  Doctor  Gordon's,  (the 
author  of  the  history  of  the  American  Revolution), 
who  then  lived  at  Roxbnry.  I  introduced  the  sub-] 
ject  again,  when  Doctor  Gordon  spoke  of  Meson's 
Co  iduct  in  the  strongest  terms  of  reprobation;  and, 
on  being  asked  whether  he  I  ad  noticed  the  event 
in  his  history,  he  produced  the  manuscript,  and  read 
to  me  a  detail  of  tnat  trans  tc  ion,  which,  with  the 
observatons  and  reflections  connected  with  it,  would 
make  three  or  four  page?  of  >.  is  work. 

In  1790  I  embarked  for  England,  where  I  was  in- 
troduced to  a  relation  of  Doctor  Gordon,  of  whom 
I  inquired  how  the  Doctor  had  succpeded  in  '  is  his- 
tory? He  smiled  and  s  id,  "It  was  not  Doctor  Gnr. 
don's  history!"  On  my  requesting  an  explana'ion, 
be  told  me,  that  on  the  Doctor's  arrival  in  E.v 
he  placed  his  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  an  intelli? 
ge»t  friend,  on  whom  he  could  depend,  who,  (after 
perusing  it  with  care),  declared  that  it  was  not 
suited  to  the  meridian  of  Englani,  consequently 
Would  never  sell.  The  style  was  not  agreeable — it 
was  too  favourable  to  the  Americans — above  all,  it 
Was  full  of  libels  agains'  some  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble characters  in  the  British  army  and  navy— and 
that  if  he  possessed  a  fortune  equal  to  the  duke  of 
Bedford's,  he  would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  damages 
that  might  be  recovered  against  him,  as  the  truth 
would  not  be  allowed  to  be  produced  in  evidence 
The  doctor  had  returned  to  his  native  country,  and 
expected  to  enjoy  "otium  cum  dignitate."  Over 
Whelmed  with  mortification,  and  almost  with  de- 
spair, he  asked  the  advice  of  his  friend;  who  recom 
mended  him  to  place  the  manuscript  in  the  hands 
of  a  professional  gentleman,  that  it  might  be  new 
modelled,  and  made  agreeable  to  English  readers; 
tiiis  was  assented  to  by  the  doctor,  and  the  history 
which  bears  his  name  was  compiled  and  written  from 
his  manuscript,  by  another  hand\ 

If  any  of  our  historical  or  antiquarian  societies, 
could  obtain  Gordon's  original  manuscript,  it  would 
be  an  invaluable  document. 

On  hearing  the  foregoing  narration,  I  had  the  cu- 
riosity to  look  into  Gordon's  history  to  learn  what 
the  "professional  gentleman"  had  said  of  col.  Nesbit 
and  his  exploits,  when,to  my  surprise,  I  found  he  had 
devoted  only  a  few  lines  to  that  subject,  vol.  1, 
page  307,  American  edition.  The  whole  of  this 
statement  evinces  that  all  histories  published  in 
England,  in  which  that  country  is  concerned,  cannot 
Contain  the  -whole  truth. 

[Another  writer  agrees  generally  in  the  fact,  as  to 
certain  alterations  in  Gordon's  history — but  states 
that  the  author,  indignant  at  the  purgation,  went  to 


w  rk  and  re-wrote  his  history:  the  latier  is  thought 
to  have  been  much  less  perfect  than  the  original 
copy.     The  writer  last  alluded  to  says—] 

"If  doctor  Gordon  was  compelled  to  leave  out  of 
his  book  some  atrocious  truths  from  dread  of  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  British  laws  and  customs, 
he,  on  the  other  side,  voluntarily  left  out  some  mat- 
ters to  the  discredit  of  America,  which  things  he 
read  to  me  from  his  manuscript,  at  his  residence  in 
Roxbury.  I  refer  here  particularly  to  the  subject 
of  negro  slavery.  He  was  also  persuaded  to  soften 
his  harsh  picture  of  the  illustrious  Exempt." 

There  are  very  few  of  the  present  generation 
v!io  iiave  any  idea  of  the  humiliations  to  which 
their  ancestors  were  subjected,  while  under  a  co- 
lonial government,  from  the  contumely  and  inso- 
lence of  upstart  officers,  who,  in  their  own  countrv, 
had  been  as  servile  as  the  spaniel,  but  on  their  ar- 
rival here,  aped  the  port  and  authority  of  the  lion- 
Not  only  humiliations,  but  other  severe  sufferings 
and  privations  were  endured  by  them,  with  pati- 
ence  and  fortitude,  and  with  a  moral  rectitude, 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  Greece  or  Rome 
in  their  most  virtuous  days. 

After  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  egress  of  a 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  was  prohibited 
by  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Gage,  and 
those  who  were  permitted  to  depart,  were  obliged 
to  obtain  passports,  as  mentioned  in  my  last  com. 
munication. 

It  was  not  until  the  fifth  of  June  that  my  fit. 
ther  became  determined  to  leave  the  town.  On 
that  day  he  directed  me  to  make  out  a  schedule  of 
the  family,  agreeably  to  the  rules  instituted  by 
general  Gage,  and  demand  a  pass  of  major  Cain,  of 
the  army,  who  was  empowered  to  perform  that  ser- 
vice. Such  was  the  crowd  of  citizens,  eagerly  press- 
ing to  obtain  passports,  that  it  was  not  until  seve- 
ral hours  of  exertion  that  I  was  enabled  to  reach 
the  door  of  the  major's  apartment,  and  when  it  was 
opened,  I  was  so  forcibly  urged  on  by  the  crowd  he- 
hind,  that,  on  entering  the  chamber,  I  lost  my  ba« 
lance,  which  caused  me  to  rush  violently  into  the 
room,  and  though  he  must  have  perceived  that  the 
act  was  involuntary,  yet  he  had  the  brutality  to  ex- 
claim (in  broad  Scotch)  "hoot,  hoot  mon!  are  you 
going  to  murder  me?"  I  was  obliged  to  bear  this 
insolence  in  silence,  though  my  countenance  must 
have  exhibited  marks  of  indignation,  and  I  walked 
to  a  window  which  looked  into  the  court  yard, 
where  my  feelings  were  still  more  excited  by  a 
view  of  my  fellow  citizens,  who,  with  countenances 
almost  bordering  on  despair,  were  waiting  a  favor 
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able  moment  to  obtain  admission.  The  first  reflec- 
tion which  presented  itself  to  my  mind  was,  what 
must  be  the  indignation  of  our  king,  if  he  knew 
how  his  faithful,  loyal,  and  affectionate  subjects, 
were  abused,  insulted,  and  driven  into  acts  of  reluct- 
ant resistance.  Which  brought  to  my  recollection 
a  part  of  Warren's  oration,  on  the  preceding  5th 
of  March,  in  which  he  observes,  that  "The  royal 
ear,  far  distant  from  this  western  world,  has  been  as- 
aastilted  by  the  tongue  of  slander,  and  villains,  trai- 
torous alike  to  king  and  country,  have  prevailed  up 
en  a  gracious  prince  to  clothe  his  countenance  -with 
math."  Even  then  a  reconciliation  was  fondly  hop- 
ed for  by  many  of  the  most  strenuous  assertors  of 
the  rights  of  the  colonies,  although  blood  had  been 
shed  at  Lexington;  and  even  after  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill,  the  congress  presented  an  humble 
petition  to  the  king,  and  an  affectionate  address  to 
their  fellow  subjects  in  England,  in  which,  (with 
much  feeling),  they  say,  "We  have  not  yet  harnt 
to  rejoice  at  a  victory  obtained  over  Englishmen,"  and 
humbly  entreated  that  their  grievances  might  be 
redressed.  Ardent  hopes  were  entertained  that 
these  conciliatory  and  loyal  measures,  would  in- 
duce the  king  to  change  his  ministers,  and  take  to 
his  councils  a  Chatham,  a  Cambden,  and  a  Rocking- 
ham. Most  fortunately,  however,  for  the  eventual 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  America,  they  pursued 


scowling  eyes,  he  said  with  great  asperity,  "Your 
father,  young  man,  is  a  damn'd  rebel,  and  cannot  be  ac- 
commodated with  a  pass."  Not  at  all  intimidated  by 
his  brutality,  I  asserted  with  much  vehemence,  that 
my  father  was  no  rebel,  that  he  adored  the  illustri- 
ous house  of  Hanover,  and  had  fought  for  good  king 
George  the  2d,  in  forty-five.  Whether  it  was,  that 
he  himselfhad  been  a  real  rebel'm  Scotland,  in  1745, 
or  whether  my  mentioning  that  number  reminded 
him  of  Wilkes'  North  Briton  No.  45,  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  London,  and  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
Scotch— or  whether  he  thought  my  expression  of 
the  house  of  Hanover,  was  intended  as  an  insinua- 
tion against  bis  own  loyalty,  (which  it  really  was), 
— whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  his  irrita- 
tion— the  moment  I  had  finished  speaking  he  rose 
from  his  chair,  and  with  a  countenance  foaming  with 
rage,  he  ordered  me  out  of  the  room  -with  abusive  Ian. 
guage.  The  centinel  at  the  door  had  an  English 
countenance,  and,  with  apparent  sympathy,  very  ci- 
villy opened  it  for  my  departure,  which  I  made 
without  turning  my  back  on  my  adversary. 

On  inquiry  it  was  afterwards  ascertained,  that 
what  constituted  the  crime  of  my  father  and  caused 
him  to  be  denominated  a  rebel,  was  his  having  been 
a  member  of  the  Whig  club! 

The  Whig  club,  in  consequence  of  the  perturbed 
state  of  the  times,  had  not  assembled  or  met  for 


their  mad  schemes  of  burning  bur  towns,  hiring  .more  than  a  year.  The  gentlemen  that  had  com- 
the  savages  of  the  wilderness  and  foreign  merce.  posed  it,  were  James  Otis,  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Church, 
naries,  to  spread  death  and  desolation  through  the  D>'-  Young,  Richard  Derby,  of 'Salem,  Benjamin  Kent, 


land,  which  finally  weaned  us  from  our  fond  at- 
tachments to  an  ungrateful  and  cruel  mother,  and, 
on  the  glorious  4th  of  July,  17~6,  we  passed  the 
Rubicon! ! — Never!  never!  never!  t6  return  again 
under  her  subjection,  but  to  establish  a  government 
of  our  own,  founded  on  the  principles  of  justice 
and  equal  laws,  the  influence  of  whose  example,  we 
hope,  will  eventually  emancipate  the  world  from 
tyranny  and  despotism.  America!  recollect  the 
awful  and  solemn  responsibility  which  reposes  on 
your  conduct. 

"Contemplate  well;  and  if  perchance  thy  boma 
"Salute  thee  with  a  father's  honored  name, 
"Go  call  thy  sons— instruct  them  what  a  DEBT 
"They  owe  their  ancestors,  and  make  them  swear 
"To  pay  it, by  transmitting  down  iutire 
"Those  sacred  rights,  to  which  themselves  were  born 
But  to  return  to  the  object  of  my  communication — 
after  waiting  nearly  an  hour  the  major  accosted  me 
with,  "  Well,  young  man,  what  do  yon  want?"    I  hand- 
ed him  a  schedule  of  my  father's  family,  including 
that  of  his  sister's  (the  widow  of  a  clergyman).    He 
examined  a  sma1.!  book  which  contained  what  the  to 


Nathaniel  Barber,  William  Mackay,  col.  Bigelow,  of 
Worcester,  and  about  half  a  dozen  more.    Through 
the  instrumentality  of  my  father,  I  was  sometimes 
admitted  to  hear  their  deliberations.     There  was 
always  at  each  meeting,  a  speech  or  dissertation  by 
one  of  the  members,  on  the  principles  of  civil  liber- 
ty, and  the  British  constitution.     They  professed 
loyalty  to  the  king,  but  were  in  violent  opposition  to 
the  encroachments  of  the  parliament,  and  their  dis- 
cussions tended  to  a  consideration  of  what  would  be 
the  duty  of  Americans  if  those  encroachments  were 
continued.    For   this  purpose  they  corresponded 
with  some  society  in  London,  the  name  of  which  I 
have  forgotton,  (probably  the  Revolution  society). 
Among  the  names  of  their  correspondents  I  recollect 
Wilkes,  Saville,  Barre  and  Sawbridge.     A  few  years 
previous  to  the  revolution,  they  sent  the  London 
society  two  green  turtle,  one  of  which  weighed  45 
and  the  other  92  pounds.    Those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  those  times,  will  easily  under- 
stand to  what  those  numbers  alluded.    On  their  ar- 
rival in  London,  a  grand  dinner  was  prepared,  at 


ries  called  the  "black  list,"  when  slowly  raising  his)  which  col.  Barre  presided,  and  among  other  distia 
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guisred  guests  I  recollect  hearing  the  names  of  earl 
Temple,  lord  Cambden,  and  the  lord  mayor;  and 
among  the  toasts,  "The  Whig  club  of  Boston,"  and 
"The  ninety-two  patriots  of  Massachusetts  Bay"  were 
drank  with  three  times  three  cheers. 

About  the  time  of  the  burning  the  British  govern- 
ment schooner  Gaspee,  at  Newport,  a  few  years  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution,  admiral  Montague,  who  then 
commanded  the  ships  of  war  at  Boston,took  several 
of  his  officers  and  proceeded  to  Newport,  to  make 
personal  inquiry  into  the  affair.  On  his  return  to 
Boston,  not  far  from  Dedham,  a  charcoal  cart  ob- 
structed the  passage  of  the  coach,  when  the  coach, 
man,  feeling  much  consequence  from  his  exalted 
station,  in  driving  a  British  admiral,  and  knowing 
that  bis  master  was  to  dine  that  day  with  Mr.  B.  call- 
ed, in  an  insolent  manner,  to  the  collier  to  turn  out 
and  make  way  for  admiral  Montague! — who,  (not  at 
all  intimidated  by  the  splendid  equipage,  imposing 
manner,  and  rich  livery  of  the  knight  of  the  whip,) 
replied  that  he  was  in  the  king's  high  way,  and  that 
he  should  not  'turn  out'  for  any  one  but  the  king 
himself,  and  thanked  fortune  that  he  had  the  law  to 
support  him.  The  admiral  finding  an  altercation 
had  taken  place,  on  discovering  the  cause,  told  his 
coachman  to  get  down  and  give  the  fellow  a  thrash- 
ing, but  the  coachman  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
obey  his  commander.  One  of  the  officers  in  the 
coach, a  large athletjc  man,  alighted,  reproached  the 
coachman  with  being  a  coward,  and  was  proceeding 
to  take  vengeance  of  the  coal  driver,  who,  perceiv- 
ing so  potent  an  adversary  advancing,  drew  from  his 
cart  a  stake,  to  use  as  a  weapon  of  defence,  and  plac- 
ing himself  between  his  oxen,  in  an  attitude  of  de- 
fence, he  exclaimed— 'JVell,  I  vow,  if  X  must,  darn 
inef  but  I'll  tarnish  your  laced  jacket  if  you  don't 
keep  off.' — By  this  time  the  admiral  and  the  other 
officers  had  left  the  coach,  and  finding  that  no  lau- 
rels were  to  be  obtained  in  such  a  contest,  he  made 
a  conciliatory  proposition,  and  condescended  to  ask 
that  as  a  favor,  which  he  had  ordered  his  coachman 
to  obtain  by  force. — *Ah!  now  said  the  collier,  you 
behave  like  a  gentleman,  as  you  appear,  and  if  you 
had  been  as  civil  at  first,  I  vow  I  would  have  driven 
over  the  stone  wall  to  oblige  you — But  I  won't  be 
drove;  I  vow  I  won't1 — The  coal  driver  made  way, 

and  the  admiral  passed  on. When  he 

»rrived  at  Mr.  B's  he  related  the  occurrence  with 
much  good  humour,  and  appeared  much  gratified 
with  the  spirit  and  independence  of  the  man.  Mr. 
B.  assured  the  admiral,  that  'the  collier  had  exhi 
bited  a  true  character  of  the  American  people,  and 
that  the  story  he  had  then  related  was  an  epitome 
of  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 


nies. Let  the  king  ask  of  us  our  aid,  and  we  will  grant 
more  than  he  will  demand;  but  we  will  notbe'drove,' 
we  will  not  be  taxed  by  the  parliament.' 

Had  the  government  of  Great  Britain  been  as  con- 
ciliatory  to  Americans,  as  the  honest  good  hearted 
Montague  was  to  the  collier,  we  should  probably 
now  be  subjects  of  George  IVlh!— "The  ways  of 
heaven  are  dark  and  intricate." — We  should  still  be 
servile  dependants.  We  should  not  have  a  beauti- 
ful star-spangled  banner,  peeping  into  every  port 
in  the  world,  in  pursuit  of  enterprize  and  wealth. — 
We  should  not  now  have  merchants  whose  capital 
in  trade  is  equal  to  that  of  a  province,  and  making 
magnificent  presents  in  support  of  literature  and 
science  that  would  do  honor  to  princes.  Let  Ame- 
ricans be  thankful  for  these  mercies,  and  a  thousand 
others  and  study  to  appreciate  them. 

Tea — There  have  been  some. doubts  concerning 
the  destruction  of  the  tea  on  the  l6thof  Decem- 
ber, 1773.  The  number  of  the  ships,  and  the  place 
where  they  were  situated  is  not  quite  certain. — One 
gentleman,  now  living,  over  70  years  of  age,  thinks 
they  were  at  Hubbard's  wbarf,  as  it  was  then  called, 
about  half  way  between  Griffin's  (now  Liverpool) 
and  Foster's  wharf,  and  that  the  number  of  ships 
was  four  or  five.  Another  gentleman,  who  is  75 
years  of  age,  and  who  was  one  of  the  guard  detach- 
ed from  the  new  grenadier  company,  says  that  he 
spent  the  night,  but  one,  before  the  destruction  of 
the  tea,  in  company  with  gen.  Knox,  then  a  private 
in  that  company,  on  board  of  one  of  the  tea  ships; 
that  this  ship  lay  on  the  south  side  of  Russell's 
wharf;  and  that  there  were  two  more  on  the  north 
side  of  the  same  wharf,  and  he  thinks  one  or  two  at 
Griffin's  wharf.  A  gentleman  now  living,  who  came 
from  England  in  one  of  the  tea  ships,  thinks  there 
were  but  two,  but  he  is  uncertain  where  they  lay. 
A  song,  written  soon  after  the  time,  tells  of  "Three 
ill-fated  ships  at  Griffin's  wharf."  The  whole  evi- 
dence seems  to  result  in  this,  there  were  three  ships 
— but  whether  at  Russell's  or  Griffin's  wharf,  or  one 
or  more  at  each,  is  not  certain.  The  number  of 
chests  destroyed  was,  according  to  the  news-papers 
of  the  time,  342.  There  was  a  body  meeting  on 
this  16th  of  December,  1773.  This  matter  of  the 
tea  was  the  occasion  of  the  meeting.  The  meeting 
began  at  Fanueil  Hall,  but  that  place  not  being 
large  enough  it  was  adjourned  to  the  Old  South, 
and  even  that  place  could  not  contain  all  who  came. 
Jonathan  Williams  was  moderator.  Among  the 
spectators,  was  John  Rowe,  who  lived  in  Pond 
street  where  Mr.  Prescott  now  lives;  among  other 
things,  he  said, — "Who  knows  how  tea  will  mingle 
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with  salt  water" — and  this  suggestion  was  receiv- 
ed with  great  applause.  Governor  Hutchinson  was 
at  this  time  at  the  house  on  Milton  hill  where  Bar- 
ney Smith,  e«<-qr.  lives.  A  committee  was  sent  from 
the  meeting,  to  request  him  to  order  the  ships  to 
depart. — While  tbey  were  gone,  speeches  were 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  people  toge- 
ther. The  commit  ee  returned  about  sun  set  with 
his  answer,  that  he  could  not  interfere.  At  this 
moment  the  Indian  yell  was  heard  from  the  street 
3Vfr.  Samuel  Adams  cried  out,  that  it  was  a  trick 
of  their  enemies  to  disturb  their  meeting,  and  re- 
quested the  people  to  keep  their  places — but  the 
people  rushed  out,  and  accompanied  the  Indians  to 
the  ships.  The  number  of  persons  disguised 
as  Indians  is  variously  stated — none  put  it  lower 
than  60,  none  higher  than  80.  It  is  said  by  per 
sons  who  were  present,  that  nothing  was  destroyed 
but  tea — and  this  was  not  done  with  noise  and  tu- 
mult, little  or  nothing  being  said  either  by  the 
agents  or  the  multitude, — who  looked  on.  The  im 
pression  was  that  of  solemnity,  rather  than  of  riot 
and  confusion. — The  destruction  was  effected  by 
the  disguised  persons,  and  some  young  men  who 
Volunteered;  one  of  the  latter  collected  the  tea  which 
fell  into  the  shoes  of  himself  and  companions,  and 
put  it  into  a  phial  and  sealed  it  up; — which  phial  is 
now  in  his  possession, — containing  the  same  tea. — 
The  contrivers  of  this  measure, and  those  who  carried 
it  into  effect,  will  never  be  known;  some  few  per- 
sons have  been  mentioned  as  being  among  the  dis- 
guised; but  there  are  many  and  obvious  reasons  why 
secrecy  then,  and  concealment  since,  were  necessa- 
ry. None  of  those  persons  who  were  confidently  said 
to  have  been  of  the  party,  (except  some  who  were 
then  minors  or  very  young  men),  have  ever  admit- 
ted that  they  were  so.  The  person  who  appeared 
to  know  more  than  any  one,  I  ever  speke  with,  re- 
fused to  mention  names.  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  is 
thought  to  have  been  in  the  counselling  of  this  ex- 
ploit, and  many  other  men  who  were  leaders  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  times; — and  the  hall  of  coun- 
cil is  said  to  have  been  in  the  back  room  of  Edes 
and  Gill's  printing  office,  at  the  corner  of  the  ally 
leading  to  Battle  street  church  from  court  street. 
There  are  very  few  alive  now,  who  helped  to 
empty  the  chests  of  tea,  and  these  few  will  pro- 
bably be  as  prudent  as  those  who  have  gone  before 
them.  Daily  Adv. 


it  together,  a  number  of  patriotic  gentlemen  gave 

'heir  bonds  to  the  amount  of  about  two  hundred 

and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  in  gold  and  silver,  for 

pr  curing  them.     The  provisions  were  provided  — 

the  army  was  kept  together,  and  our  independence 

was  finally  achievad.  The  amount  of  the  bonds  was 

never  called  for,  but  it  is  well  to  keep  in  remember. 

ance  the  names  of  those  who  in  the  times  that  tried 

men's  souls,  Ptepped  forward  and  pledged  their  all 

towards  the  support  of  those  who  were  contending 

for  our  liberty.     The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of 

their  names,  with  the  sums  respectively  subscribed 

by  them. 

Robert  Morris      H0000 

B.  M'Clennaghan  10000 

A.  Bunn«»r  &  Co.     6000 

Tench  Francis  5500 

James  Wdson  5000 

William  Bingham    5000 

Richard  Peters         5000 

Samuel  Meredith     5000 

James  Mease  5000 

Thomas  Barrlay      5000 


Abraham  Bickiey  /200Q 


PROM  THE  PITTSBURG  STATESMAN. 

At  a  critical  period  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
when  there  was  great  danger  of  the  dissolution  o' 
■).he  American  army,  for  want  of  provisions  to  keep 


Samuel  Morris,  jr.  5000 

R.bertL.  Hoper  5000 

Hugh  Shield  5000 

Philip  Moore  5000 

Matthew  Irwin  5000 

Thomas  Irwin  5000 

John  Benzet  5000 

Henry  Hill  5000 

John   Morgan  5000 

Thomas  Willing  5000 

Samuel  Powell  5000 

John  Nixon  5000 

Robert  Bridges  5000 

John  Dunlap  4000 

Michael  Hillegas  4000 

William  Coates  4000 

Emanuel  E>re  4000 

James  Bodden  4000 

John  Me*se  4000 

Joseph  Carson  4000 

Thomas  Leiper  4000 

Kean&  Nichols  4000 

Samuel  Morris  3000 

Isaac  Moses  3000 
Charles  Thompson  3000 

John  Pringle  3000 

Samuel  Miles  3000 
Cadwalader  Morris  2500 

Matthew  Clarkson  2500 

Thomas  M'Kean  2000 

John  Donaldson  2000 

John  Seinmetz  2000 

Benj.  Randolph  2000 


iooo 

2000 
2000 
2' 00 
2000 
200O 
2000 
20U0 
2000 
2000 
2000 
2000 


Robert  Bass 
Owen   Biddle 
John  Gibson 
Charles  Petit 
John  Mitchell 
Robert  Knox 
John  Bullock 
Joseph  R  ed 
Francis  Gurney 
George  Campbell 
John  Wharton 
B  ujamiin  Rush 

Thomas  Lawrence  2000 

Joseph  Bieiver  2000 

William  Hall  2000 

John  Patton  2000 

Benjamin  Fuller  2000 
Meade  &  Fitzsim- 

mons  2000 

Andrew  Hodge  200* 

Henry  Keppeie     '  2000 
Francis  C.  Hassen- 

clever  2000 

Isaac  Melcher  20U0 

John  SchafTVr  2000 

Alexander  Tod  2000 

John  Purviunce  2000 

Joh-.  Wilcocks  2000 

Samuel  Inglis  2000 

Jonathan  Penr.se  2000 

Nathanif  1  Faikner  2000 

James  Caidwell  2000 
Gerardus  Clarkson  2000 

John  Shee  1000 

Samuel  Caldwell  1000 

Samuel  Penrose  10u0 

William  Turnbull  1000 

B.  Davis  jr.  1000 

Sharp  De'lany  1000 

Andrew  Doz  1000 

Peter  Whitesides  1000 

Andrew  Robeson  1000 


ARMS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Although  the  study  of  heraldry  may  not  be  very 
amusing  to  our  readers, yet  as  the  eagle  with  extend- 
ed wings,  grasping  the  arms  of  war  and  the  olive 
of  peace,  is  constantly  presented  to  our  eyes,  in 
some  way  or  other,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
give  a  history  and  an  explanation  of  the  arms  of  our 
country. 
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In  June,  1782  when  congress  were  about  to  form 
an  armorial  device  for  a  seal  for  the  union,  Charles 
Thompson,  esq.  then  secretary,  with  the  honorable 
Dr.  Arthur  Lee  and  E.  Boudinot,  members  of  con- 
gress, called  on  Mr.  William  Barton,  and  consulted 
him  on  the  occasion.  The  great  seal,  for  which  Mr. 
Barton  furnished  these  gentlemen  with  devices,  was 
adopted  by  congress  on  the  26th  of  June,  17&2.  The 
device  is  as  follows: 

rirms — Paleways  of  thirteen  pieces,  argent,*  gules, 
a  chief  azure,  the  escutcheon  on  the  breast  of  the 
American  eagle,  displayeJ,  proper,  holding  in  his 
dexter  talon  an  olive  branch,  and  in  his  sinister  a 
bunch  of  thirteen  arrows,  all  proper;  ai^  in  his  beak 
a  scroll,  with  the  motto  "Ephtribus  vnum  " 

The  crest — Over  the  head  of  the  eagle,  which  ap- 
pears above  the  escutcheon,  a  glory,  or,  breaking 
through  a  cloud  proper,  and  surrounding  st^rs,  form- 
ing a  constellation,  urgent,  on  an  azure  field. 

Reverse — A.  pyramid  unfinished. 

In  the  zenith  an  eye  in  a  triangle,  surrounded 
with  a  glory.  Over  the  eye  these  words,  "Annuil 
c&ptis." 

Remarks  and  explanations— The  escutcheon  is 
composed  of  the  chief  and  pale,  the  two  most  ho- 
norable ordinaries.  The  thirteen  p'.ecespale,  repre- 
sent the  several  states  in  the  union,  all  joined  in  one 
boYid  compact  entire,  supporting  a  chief  which 
unites  the  whol%  and  represents  congress.  The 
motto  alludes  to  the  union. 

The  pales  in  the  arras  are  kept  closely  united  by 
the  chief,  and  the  chief  depends  on  that  union,  and 
the  strength  resulting  from  it,  for  its  support,  to  de- 
note the  confederacy  of  the  states,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  the  union,  through  congress. 

The  colours  of  the  pales  are  those  used  in  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  White  signifies 
purity  and  innocence;  red,  hardiness  and  valor;  and 
blue,  the  colour  of  the  chief,  signifies  vigilance,  per- 
severance and  justice.  The  olive  branch  and  arrows 
denote  the  power  of  peace  and  war,  which  is  exclu- 
sively vested  in  congress. 

The  crest,  or  constellation,  denotes  a  new  state 
taking  its  place  and  rank  among  other  foreign 
powers. 

The  escutcheon,  borne  on  the  breast  of  an  Ameri- 
can eagle,  without  any  other  supporters,  denotes 
that  the  U.  States  ought  to  rely  on  their  own  virtue 


*In  heraldry,  argct  signifies  white-,  gules  red, 
and  azure  blue;  where  these  colors  cannot  be  em- 
blazoned, they  are  represented  on  seals,  8cc.  as  fol- 
lows: Argent,  by  a  perfecr  blank:  red  by  perpen- 
dicular, and  azure  by  horizontal  lines.  The  chief 
in  our  arms,  on  the  horizontal  lines  in  the  upper 
quarter  of  the  escuicheon,  or  eagle's  breast. 


The  pyramid  on  the  reverse,  signifies  strength  and 
devotion;  its  unfinished  state  refers  to  the  infancy 
of  the  American  government.  The  eye  over  it,  and 
the  motto,  "Annuit  cccptis,"  "he  sanctions  our 
endeavours,"  allude  to  the  many  and  single  interpo- 
sitions of  Providence  in  favor  of  the  American  cause. 

[Ad(.  Recorder.] 

DOCTOR   FUANKLIN. 

The^uthorof  the"Systeme  de  La  Nature"  says— 
"WLat  imports  it  to  me,  that  Mauper  uis  is  a  good 
geometrician,  if  he  be  a  despotic  and  merciless  pre- 
sident, and  if  I  be  obliged  to  live  in  his  domain  or 
his  academy?  A  beneficent  man  is,  in  my  opinion, 
much  more  estimable,  than  a  being  who  is  learned, 
but  cruel." — JMirubeau  the  Elder.  Not  so  with  our 
Dr.  Franklin—for,  "Whatever  he  -writes,  his  fellow 
ci'izens  read  with  eagerness,  delight  and  pleasure 
— and  whatever  he  performs  the  civilized  part  of  the 
world  approves." — Targol  to  Dr.  Price. 

From  among  "the  political,  miscellaneous,  and 
philosophical  pieces  of  Dr.  Franklin,  printed  in  Lon- 
don, 1779,  p.  297,"  is  extracted  the  following,  and 
placed  at  your  service.  Civis. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1762,  when 
certain  projectors  advised  the  English  ministers  to 
leave  the  French  in  possession  of  Canada,  in  order 
that  they  might  check  the  too  rapid  increase  of  the 
English  colonies,  the  celebrated  doctor  Franklin  ob- 
served'It  is  a  modest,  word,  this  CHECK,  for  mas- 
sacreing  men,  women,  and  children;  and  for  all  the 
other  horrors  of  Indian  warfare."  It  was  being  very 
far-sighted  indeed,  to  feel  so  soon  the  necessity  of 
checking  the  excessive  population  of  the  then  Eng- 
lish colonies.  'But,' continues  tl'i  truly  great  man, 
with  that  Socraric  simplicity  which  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  his  writings,  'If  it  be,  after  all, 
'thought  necessary  to  check  the  growth  of  our  colo- 
'nies,  give  me  leave  to  propose  a  method  less  cruei. 
'It  is  a  method  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the 
'scripture.  The  murder  of  husbands,  of  wives,  of 
'brothers,  sisters  and  children,  whose  pleasing  soeie- 
'ty  has  been  for  some  time  enjoyed,  affects  deeply 
•the  respective  surviving  relations:  but  grief  for  the 
'loss  of  a  child  just  born  is  short,  and  easily  sup- 
'ported.  The  method  I  mean  is,  that  which  was 
■dictated  by  the  Egyptian  policy,  when  the  infinite 
•increase  of  the  children  of  Israel  was  apprehended  as 
^dangerous  to  the  state;  and  Pharaoh  said  unto  his 
'priests,  behold  the  people  of  the  children  of  Israel  are 
'more  and  mightier  than  -we;  come  on,  let  us  dea'ncisely 
'■with  them,  lest  they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass  thai 
'■when  there  falleth  but  any  war,  they  join  also  unto  our 
enemies,  and  fight  against  us,  and  no  get  th?m  up  oxit 
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'of  the  land: — And  the  king  spake  unto  the  Hebrew 
'midwives,  &c. — Exo.  Chap  1.  Now  says  the  doctor, 
*let  an  act  of  parliament  be  made,  enjoining1  the  co- 
'lony  midwives  to  stifle,  in  the  birth,  every  third 
'or  fourth  child.  By  this  means  may  you  keep  the 
'colonies  to  their  size.  And  if  they  were  under  the 
'hard  alternative  of  submitting  to  one  or  the  other 
'of  these  schemes  for  checking  their  growth,  I  dare 
'answer  for  them  they  would  prefer  the  latter.' 

J\ote  by  the  transcriber. — They  seem  to  have  found 
out  since  that  time.another  method  or  scheme  which, 
bye  the  bye,  they  never  have  dared  to  own,  'and  have 
always  disavowed'  it  personally  to  our  ambassadors, 
'thovgh  they  'have  never  discontinued  it*  in  practic.e, 
until  general  J.  made  an  example  of  two  of  their 
notorious  assistants;  and  co'uld  he  have  been  so  for- 
tunate  as  to  have  caught  the  two  principal  agents, 
col.  W — e  and  Col.  N— s,  and  made  them  also  the 
objects  of 'exact  justice,'  we  should  not  hear  for  a 
length  of  time  of  any  more  'secret  schemes  for  the  de- 
'population  of  the  frontiers  of  the  United  States' 

Host.  JPaL 

GENERAL  MARION. 

A  biography  of  this  revolutionary  hero,  it  ap- 
pears, by  an  article  in  the  Southern  Patriot,  has 
been  written  by  judge  James,  of  South  Carolina; 
and  the  following  extract  has  been  given  in  that 
paper  as  a  specimen  of  the  work  about  to  be  pub- 
lished: 

"To  people  of  good  principles,  particularly  the 
religious,  at  this  period  (1780  and  1781),  was  truly 
distressing.  Those  fit  for  military  service,  includ- 
ing men  of  sixty  years  of  age  and  boys  of  four- 
teen, few  of  who/a  dared  to  stay  at  home,  were  en- 
gaged in  active  warfare,  and  had  their  minds  in  con- 
stant occupation,  which,  in  whatever  situation  man 
may  be  placed,  brings  with  it  a  certain  degree  of 
satisfaction,  if  not  content.  But  to  the  superanuat- 
ed  and  the  female  sex,  no  such  satisfaction  was  af- 
forded. Most  of  those  had  relatives  to  whom 
they  were  bound  by  the  most  tender  and  sacred 
ties,  who  were  exposed  to  constant  danger,  and  for 
whose  fate  they  were  unceasingly  anxious.  A3  a 
comfort  in  this  situation,  they  might  employ  them- 
selves in  household  affairs,  or  resort  to  private  de- 
votion;  but  those  refined  pleasures,  which  arise 
from  social  intercourse,  were  wanting;  and  particu- 
larly  that  faint  picture  of  heaven,  the  consolation 
which  is  derived  from  meeting  one's  friends  in  pub- 
lic worship,  was  wholly  denied  them.  Most  of  the 
churches  in  towns  and  in  the  country  were  burnt  or 
made  depot9  for  the  military  stores  of  the  enemy- 
some,  in  fact,  were  converted  into  stables:  aad,  of 


uhe  remainder,  all  in  the  country  were  closed.  In  a 
war  of  such  atrocity  there  was  no  safety,  where  mem- 
bers, however  peaceful,  were  collected;  we  have 
seen  that  the  British  tories*  violated  the  sanctity 
of  private  dwellings  by  their  murders,  and  how 
could  it  be  expected  they  would  be  awed  by  the  ho- 
liness of  a  church?  In  a  camp  where  was  no  perma- 
nency, and  but  little  rest,  there  was  no  place  for 
chaplains— and  at  home  there  was  no  security,  even 
for  the  pastors  of  the  church;  consequently  they 
were  compelled  to  go  into  exile.  Had  they  gone  out 
of  their  own  families  to  administer  comfort,  it 
would  have  been  said  they  were  stirring  up  sedition; 
and,  like  some  bigots  of  old,  they  would  have 
made  themselves  voluntary  martyrs.  They  took 
the  wiser  course  of  retiring  with  their  families  from 
the  murderous  rage  of  the  times." 

******** 

"Near  the  close  of  the  year  1780,  there  took  place 
a  skirmish  between  a  small  patrole  of  whigs,  under 
capt.  Melton,  and  a  large  party  of  tories,  under 
major  Ganey,  near  White's  Bridge,  two  miles  from 
Georgetown;  a  few  shots  were  exchanged,  and 
Melton  was  obliged  to  retreat.  But,  in  this  short 
affair,  Gabriel  Marion,  nephew  to  the  general,  was 
first  taken  prisoner,  and  when  his  name  was  announ- 
ced, inhumanly  shot.  The  instrument  of  death  was 
placed  so  near  that  it  burnt  his  linen  at  the  breast. 
He  was  a  young  gentleman,  who  had  received  a  good 
education — of  whom  high  expectations  were  formed, 
and  who  was  much  beloved  in  the  brigade.  The 
general  had  no  children,  and  he  mourned  over  this 
youth,  as  would  a  father  over  an  only  child,  and  all 
his  men  condoled  with  him,  but  he  soon  publicly 
expressed  this  consolation  for  himself  that  his  ne- 
phew was  a  virtuous  young  man — that  he  died  in  de- 
fence of  his  country,  and  that  he  would  mourn  over 
him  no  more. 

At  that  same  place  a  worthy  man,  Mr.  Swaineau, 
was  killed.  Ere  this  he  had  been  a  schoolmaster, 
but,  finding  there  was  no  emyloyment  for  men  of  his 
peaceful  profession  now,  he  boldly  shouldered  the 
musket  and  died  a  soldier.  But  so  prone  are  man- 
kind to  pass  over  the  merits  of  this  useful  class  of 
citizens,  that,  had  he  not  fallen  by  the  side  of  a 
Marion,  perhaps  his  memory  would  have  been  for- 
gotten.    About  the  same  time  Mr.  Bently,  another 

*The  British,  under  Tarlton,  had  already,  (in 
May,  1780),  cut  to  pieces  Mr.  Samuel  Wyley,  in  his 
own  house,  at  Camden,  wham  they  mistook  for  his 
brother,  John  Wyley,  who  was  sherift'of  the  district; 
and  the  tories,  under  Harrison,  had  murdered  in 
their  dwellings,  the  two  Mr.  Bradleys,  Mr.  Roberts, 
and  others,  in  that  part  of  Salem  which  lies  on 
Lynch's  creek.  Lord  Cornwallis  soon  made  Harri- 
son a  colonel. 
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schoolmaster,  was  killed  in  action.  The  suspension 
of  all  public  education,  which  led  to  the  fate  of  such 
men,  and  the  fact  stated  above,  that  all  public  wor- 


times  white  satin  breeches.  Buckles  were  fashion- 
able till  within  15  or  20  years,  and  a  man  could  not 
have  remained  in  a  ball  room  with  shoe-strings.     It 


ship  was  now  at  an  end,  most  forcibly  shewed  the  was  usual  for  the  bride,  bridegroom  and  maids,  and 
calamitous  state  of  the  country  during  this  eventful  men  attending,  to  go  to  church  together  three  suc- 
period."  cessive  Sundays  after  the  wedding,  with  a  change 

********  |  of  dress  each  day.     A  gentleman  who  deceased  not 

"Men  at  this  time,  and  their  general  too,  had  no-  j  lonS  s''«ce,  appeared  the  first  Sunday  in  white  broad 
thing  but  water   to  drink-they   commonly  wore  cloth— the  second  in  blue  and  gold;  the  third  in 


homespun  clothes,  which  lacked  warmth — they  slept 
in  damp  places,  according  to  their  means,  either 
with  or  without  a  blanket;  he  was  well  off  who  had 
•one  to  himself;  the  one  half  of  the  general's  had  been 
burnt — they  were  content  to  feed  upon  sweet  po- 
tatoes, either  with  or  without  beef;  there  being 
neither  mills  nor  leisure  to  grind  corn — but  all  sigh- 
ed  for  salt— for  salt!  that  article  of  the  first  neces- 
sity to  the  human  race.  Little  do  the  luxurious  of 
the  present  day  know  of  the  pressure  of  such  a 
want.  Salt,  when  brought  from  the  sea-shore  off 
Waccanaw,  where  it  was  coarsely  manufactured, 
brought  at  that  time  ten  silver  dollars,  each  more 
than  ten  at  present;  thus  bay  salt.one  half  brine.sold 
for  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  value  of  this  day. 
As  soon  as  general  Marion  could  collect  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  this  desirable  article,  he  distributed  it 
out  from  Snow's  Island,  on  Pedee,  in  quantities  not 
exceeding  a  bushel,  to  each  Whig  family,  and  thus 
endeared  himself  the  more  to  his  followers." 

THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

There  is  in  course  of  publication,  in  the  Boston 
Gazette,  the  long-hoarded  literary  treasures  of  an 
accurate  observer's  common-place-book,  giving  us 
an  amusing  view  of  the  society  and  manners  of  Bos- 
ton, rather  less  than  a  century  ago — differing  some- 
what, it  will  be  seen,"  from  those  of  the  present  day. 
These  sketches,  one  of  the  numbers  of  which  will 
be  found  below,  are  appropriately  headed 

REMINISCENCES. 

Dress,  &c. — Seventy  years  ago  cocked  hats,  wigs, 
and  red  cloaks,  were  the  usual  dress  of  gentlemen, 
boots  were  rarely  seen,  except  among  military  men. 
Shoe  strings  were  worn  only  by  those  who  could  not 
buy  any  sort  of  buckles.  In  winter  round  coats 
were  used,  made  stiff*  with  buckram;  they  came 
down  to  the  knees  in  front. 

Before  the  revolution  boys  wore  wigs  and  cocked 
hats;  and  boys  of  genteel  families  wore  cocked 
hats  till  within  about  thirty  years. 

Ball  dress  for  gentlemen  was  silk  coat,  and  breech- 
es of  the  same,  and  embroidered  waistcoats—  some- 


peach  bloom  and  pearl  buttons.  It  was  a  custom 
to  hang  the  escutcheon  of  a  deceased  head  of  a 
family  out  of  the  window  over  the  front  door,  from 
the  time  of  his  decease  until  after  the  funeral.  The 
last  instance  which  is  remembered  of  this,  was  in 
the  case  of  gov.  Hancock's  uncle,  1764.  Copies  of 
the  escutcheon,  painted  on  black  silk,  were  more 
anciently  distributed  among  the  pall-bearers — rings 
afterwards — and,  until  within  a  few  years,  gloves. 
Dr.  A.  Eliot  had  a  mug  full  of  rings  which  were 
presented  to  him  at  funerals.  Till  within  about  20 
years  gentlemen  wore  powder,  and  many  of  them, 
sat  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes  under  the  bar- 
ber's hands,  to  have  their  hair  craped;  suffering  no 
inconsiderable  pain  most  of  the  time  from  hair-pul- 
ling, and  sometimes  from  the  hot  curling  tongs. — 
Crape  cushions  and  hoops  were  indispensable  in  full 
dress,  till  within  about  30  years.  Sometimes  ladies 
were  dressed  the  day  before  the  party,  and  slept  in 
easy  chairs,  to  keep  their  hair  in  fit  condition  for  the 
following  night.  Most  ladies  went  to  parties  oo 
foot,  if  they  could  not  get  a  cast  in  a  friend's  car- 
riage or  chaise.  Gentlemen  rarely  had  a  chance 
to  ride. 

The  latest  dinner  hour  was  2  o'clock;  some  offi* 
cers  of  the  colonial  government  dined  later  occa- 
sionally. In  genteel  families  ladies  went  to  drink 
tea  about  4  o'clock,  and  rarely  staid  after  candle 
light  in  summer.  It  was  the  fashion  for  ladies  to 
propose  to  visit— not  to  be  sent  for. 

The  drinking  of  punch  in  the  forenoon,  in  public 
houses,  was  a  common  practice  with  the  most  re* 
spectable  men,  till  about  five  and  twenty  years;  and 
evening  clubs  were  very  common.  The  latter,  it 
is  said,  were  more  common  formerly,  as  they  af- 
forded'the  means  of  communion  on  the  state  of  the 
country.  Dinner  parties  were  very  rare.  Wine  was 
very  little  in  use;  convivial  parties  drank  punch  or 
toddy.  Half-boots  came  into  fashion  about  30  years 
ago.  The  first  pair  that  appeared  in  Boston  were 
worn  by  a  young  gentleman  who  came  here  from 
New  York,  and  who  was  more  remarkable  for  his 
boots  than  any  thing  else.  Within  20  years  gentle- 
men wore  scarlet  coats  with  black  velvet  collars, 
and  very  costly  buttons,  of  mock  pearl,  cut  steel,  or 
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painted  glass— and  neckcloths  edged  with  lace,  and 
laced  ruffles  over  the  ha'tds.  Before  the  revolution, 
from  5  to  600/.  was  the  utmost  of  annual  expendi- 
ture in  those  families  where  carriages  and  corres- 
pondent domestics  were  kept.  There  were  only 
two  or  three  carriages,  that  is,  chariots  or  coaches, 
in  1750.  Chaises  on  four  wheels,  aot  phxtons, 
were  in  use  in  families  of  distinction. 

The  history  of  Liberty  Tree  is  said  to  be  this: 
That  a  certain  capt.  Mcintosh  illuminated  the  tree, 
and  hung  upon  it  effigies  of  obnoxious  characters, 
and  that  these  were  taken  down  by  the  liberty  boys 
and  burnt;  and  the  tree  thus  got  its  name. 

The  Popes — A  stage  was  erected  on  wheels;  on 
this  stage  was  placed  a  figure  in  the  chair,  called 
the  pope;  behind  him  a  female  figure,  in  the  alti- 
tude of  dancing,  whom  they  caiied  Nancy  Dawson; 
behind  her  \  Imiral  Byng  Hanging  on  a  gallows;  and 
behind  him  the  devil.  A  similar  comp  isilion  was 
made  at  the  south-end,  called  south-end  pope.  In 
the  day  time  the  processions,  eac.i  drawing  with 
them  their  popes  and  their  attendants,  met  and 
passed  each  oJier,  on  the  mill  or  drawbridge,  very 
civilly;  bm  in  the  evening  they  met  at  the  same 
points,  so!  battle  ensued  with  fists,  sticks,  and 
si  ines;  and  one  or  the  other  of  the  popes  was  cap- 
tured. The  north-end  pope  was  never  taken  but 
once,  and  tlien  the  captain  had  been  early  wounded 
and  taken  from  t  e  fie;d.  These  pope  conflicts 
Were  held  ir.  memory  of  the  powder-plot  of  Nov.  5, 
an  1  were  (■ome  sort  of  imitation  of  what  was  done 
in  England  on  the  same  anniversary. 

A  man  used  to  ride  on  an  ass,  with  immen3e  jack 
boots,  and  his  face  covered  with  a  horrible  mask, 
and  was  called  Joyce,  Jr.  Mis  office  .vas  to  assem- 
ble men  and  boys  in  mob  style,  and  ride  in  the  mid- 
dle of  them,  anl  in  such  company  to  terrify  the  ad- 
herents to  royal  government,  before  the  revolution. 
The  tumults  which  resulted  in  the  massacre,  1770, 
Was  excited  by  such  means.  Joyce,  Junior,  was  said 
to  have  a  particular  whistle,  which  brought  his  ad- 
herents, &c.  whenever  they  were  wanted. 

About  1730  to  1740,  there  was  no  meat  market; 
there  were  only  four  shops  in  which  fresh  meat  was 
sold— one  of  them  was  the  corner  of  State-street 
and  Cornhill,  where  Mr.  Hartshorn  now  keeps. — 
Gentlemen  used  to  go  the  day  before  and  have  their 
names  put  down  for  what  they  wanted.  Outside 
of  this  shop  was  a  large  hook,  on  which  carcasses 
used  to  hang.  A  littie  man  who  was  a  justice  of  the 
peuce,  came  one  day  for  meat;  but  came  too  late. 
He  >as  disappointed,  and  asked  to  whom  such  and 
such  pieces  were  to  go?    One  of  them  was  io  go  to 


a  tradesman — (it  was  not  a  common  thing  in  those 
days  for  tradesmen  to  eat  fresh  meat — )the  justice 
went  out,  saying,  he  would  send  the  tradesman  a 
sallad  for  his  lamb.  He  sent  an  overdue  and  un- 
paid tax-bill.  Soon  after,  the  tradesman  met  the 
justice  near  this  place,  and  told  him  he  would  re- 
turn his  kindness;  which  he  did,  by  hanging  the  jus- 
tice  up  by  the  waistband  of  his  breeches  to  the 
butcher's  hook,  and  leaving  him  to  get  down  as  he 
could. 

tHOM  EOTTA'S  AMERICAN    nEVOLUTIO^ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  works  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared as  a  history  of  "the  war  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  of  America,"  was  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Charles  Botta,  an  Italian,  a  translation 
of  which  has  been  made  by  Mr.  George  Alexander 
Otis.  From  these  volumes  we  extract  the  two 
speeches  thai  follow — previous  to  the  insertion  of 
which,  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  "notice  of  the 
author"  in  relation  to  them.  By  way  of  preface 
to  his  work,  Mr.  Botta  says — 

"There  will  be  found,  in  the  course  of  this  his- 
tory, several  discourses,  of  a  certain  length.  Thoss 
1  have  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  difierent  speakers 
have  really  been  pronounced  by  them,  and  upon 
those  very  occasions  which  are  treated  of  in  the 
work.  I  should,  however,  mention  that  I  have, 
sometimes,  made  a  single  orator  say  what  has  been 
said  in  suostance  by  others  of  the  same  party. — 
Sometimes,  also,  bu;  rarely,  using  the  liberty,  grant- 
ed in  all  times  to  historians,  1  have  ventured  to  add 
a  siuail  number  of  phrases,  which  appeared  to  me 
to  coincide  perfectly  with  the  sense  of  the  orator, 
and  proper  to  enforce  his  opinion:  this  has  happen- 
ed especially ,  in  the  two  discourses  pronounced 
before  congress,  for  and  against  independence,  by 
liichard  Henry  Lee  and  John  Dickinson. 
"It  will  not  escape  attentive  readers,  that  in  some 
of  these  discourses  are  found  predictions  which 
time  has  accomplished.  I  affirm  that  these  remark- 
able passages  belong  entirely  to  the  authors  cited. 
In  order  that  these  might  not  resemble  those  of 
the  poets,  always  made  after  the  fact,  I  have  been 
so  scrupulous  as  to  translate  them,  word  for  wordj 
from  the  original." 

On  the  8th  of  June  [1776],  says  Mr.  Botta,  a  mo- 
tion being  made  in  congress  to  declare  independence, 
liichard  Henry  Lee,  one  of  the  deputies  from  Vir- 
ginia, spoke  as  follows  and  was  heard  with  profound 
attention: 

"I  know  not,  whether  among  all  the  civil  dis- 
cords which  have  been  recorded  by  historians,  and 
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which  have  been,  excited  either  by  the  love  of  lib  have  found  among  all  other  nations.  \nd  as  at 
erty  in  the  people,  or  by  the  ambition  of  prnces,  n--st  our  forbearance,  and  then  our  resistance,  have 
there  has  ever  been  presented  a  deliberation  more  oroved  equally  insufficient,  since  our  prayers  were 
•nteresting  or  more  important  than  that  which  now  unavailing,  as  well  as  the  blood  lately  shed;  we 
eng  'ges  our  attention;  whether  we  consider  the  fu-  must  go  further,  and  proclaim  our  independnece. — 


ture  destiny  of  this  free  and  virtuous  people,  or 
that  of  our  enemies  tnemselves,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing their  tyranny  and  this  cruel  war,  are  still  our 
brethren,  and  descended  from  a  commnn  stock;  or 
finally,  that  of  the  other  nations  of  the  globe, 
whose  eyes  are  intent  upon  this  great  spectacle, 
and  #ho  anticipate  frora  our  success  more  freedom 
for  themselves,  or  from  our  defpat  apprehend  heavi- 
er  chains  and  a  severer  bondage.  For  the  question 
is  not  whether  we  shall  acquire  an  increase  of  ter- 
ritorial domi»ion,  or  wickedly  wrest  from  others 
their  just  possessions;  but  whether  we  shall  pre- 
serve, or  lose  forever,  that  liberty    which  we  have 


Nor  let  any  one  believe  that  we  have  any  other  op^. 
tion  left.  The  time  will  certainly  come  when  the 
fated  seperation  must  take  place,  whether  you  will 
or  no;  for  so  it  is  decreed  by  the  very  nature  of 
things,  the  progressive  increase  of  our  population 
the  fertility  of  our  soil,  the  extent  of  our  territory, 
the  industry  of  our  countrymen,  and  the  immenshf 
ty  of  the  ocean  which  seperates  the  two  states. — 
And  if  this  be  true,  as  is  most  true,  who  does  not 
see  that  the  sooner  it  takes  place  the  better;  and 
that  it  would  be  not  only  imprudent,  but  the  height 
of  folly,  not  to  seize  the  present  occasion,  \vhen 
British  injustice  has  filled  all  hearts  with  indifrna- 


inherited  from  our  ancestors,  which  we  have  pursued  ,  tion,  inspired  all  minds  with  courage,  united  all  opm> 
across  tempestuous  seas,  and  which  we  have  defend-  i  ions  in  one,  and  put  arms  in  every  hand?  And  how 
ed  in  this  laud  against  barbarous  men,  ferocious  long  must  we  traverse  three  thousand  miles  of  a 
beasts,  and  an  inclement  sky.  And  if  so  many  and]  stormy  sea,  to  go  and  solicit  of  arrogant  and  inso- 
distinguished  nraises  have  always  been  lavished ,  lent  men  either  councils  or  commands  to  regulate 
upon  the  generous  defenders  of  Greek  and  of  Ro-  oar  domestic  affairs?  Does  it  not  become  a  great, 
roan  liberty,  what  will  be  said  of  us  who  defend  a; rich,  and  powerful  nation,  as  we  are,  to  look  at 
liberty  which  is  founded  not  upon  the  capricious  (home,  and  not  abroad,  for  the  government  of  its 
will  of  an  unstable  multitude,  but  upon  immutable  own   concerns?     And  how  can  a  ministry  of  straff- 


statutes  and  tutelary  laws;  not  that  which  was  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  a  few  patricians,  but  thai 
which  is  the  property  of  all;  not  that  which  was 
stained  by  iniquitous  ostracisms,  or  the  horrible 
decimation  of  armies,  but  that  which  is  pure,  tem- 
perate and  gentle,  and  conformed  to  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  present  age.  Why  then  do  we  longer 
procrastinate,  and  wherefore  are  these  delays?  Let 
us  complete  the  enterprize  already  so  well  com- 
menced; and  since  our  union  with  England  can  no 
Ipnger  consist  with  that  liberty  and  peace  which  are 
our  chief  delight,  let  us  dissolve  these  fatal  ties, 
and  conquer  forever  that  good  which  we  already 
enjoy;  an  entire  and  absolute  independence. 

"But  ought  I  not  to  begin  by  observing,  that  if 
we  have  readied  that  violent  extremity,  beyond 
which  nothing  can  any  longer  exist  between  Ameri- 
ca and  England,  but  either  such  war  or  such  peace 
as  are  made  between  foreign  nations,  this  can  onl> 
be  imputed  to  the  insatiable  cupidity,  the  tyranni- 
cal proceedings,  and  the  outrages,  for  ten  years  re- 
iterated, of  the  British  ministers.  What  have  we 
not  done  to  restore  peace,  to  re-establish  harmony? 
Who  has  not  heard  our  prayers,  and  who  is  igno 
rant  of  our  supplications?  They  have  wearied  the 
universe.  England  aloie  was  deaf  to  our  complaints, 
and  wanted  that  compassion  towards  us  which  we 


gers  judge,  with  any  discernment,  of  our  interests, 
when  they  know  not,   and    when  it  little  imports 
-hem  to  know,  what  is  good  fonts,  and  what  is  not? 
The  past  injustice  of  the  British  ministers  should 
warn  us   against   the  future,   if  they   should  ever 
seize  us  again  in  their   cruel  claws.     Since  it  haS 
pleased  our  barbarous  enemies  to  place  before  us, 
the    alternative    of   slavery  or   of   independences 
where    is  the  generous  minded  man  and  the  lover 
of  his  country  who  cm  hesitate  to  choose?     With 
these    perfidious    men   no    promise    is  secure,  no 
pledges  sacred.     Let   us  suppose,   which   heaven 
avert,  that   we  are  conquered;    let  us  suppose  an 
accommodation.     What  assurance  have  we  of  the 
British  moderation  in  victory,  or  good  faith  in  trea- 
ty?    Is  it  their  having  enlisted  and  lei  loose  against 
us    the  ferocious  Indians,  and    the   merciless  sol- 
diers of  Germany?  Is  it  that  faith,  so  often  pledged 
and  so  often  violated  in  the  course  of  the  present 
contest;  this  British  faith,  which  is  reputed  more 
false  than  Punic?     We  ought  rather  to  expect,  that 
when  we  shall  have  fallen  naked  and  unarmed  into 
their  hands,  they  will  wreak  upon  us  their  fury  and 
•  heir   vengeance;  they  will   load   us   with  heavier 
chains,  in  order  to  deprive  us  not  cniy  of  the  pow. 
er,  but  even   of  the  hope  of  again  recovering  our 
liberty.     But  1  am  willing  to  admit,  although  it  is 
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a  thing  without  example,  that  the  British  govern- 
ment will  forget  past  offences  and  perform  its 
promises;  can  we  imagine,  that,  after  so  long  dis- 
sentions,  after  so  many  outrages,  so  many  com- 
bats, and  so  much  bloodshed,  our  reconciliation 
could  be  durable,  and  that  every  day,  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  hatred  and  rancour,  would  not  afford 
some  fresh  subject  of  animosity?  The  two  nations 
are  already  seperated  in  interest  and  affections;  the 
one  is  conscious  of  its  ancient  strengh,  the  other 
has  become  acquainted  with  its  newly  exerted 
force;  the  one  desires  to  rule  in  anarbitary  manner, 
the  other  will  not  obey  even  if  allowed  its  privil- 
eges.    In  such  a  state  of  things,  what  peace,  what 


glorious  a  destiny.  There  are  some  who  seem  ti> 
dread  the  effects  of  this  resolution.  But  will  Eng- 
land, or  can  she,  manifest  against  us  greater  vi- 
gour and  rage  than  she  has  already  displayed?  She 
deems  resistance  against  oppression  no  less  rebel- 
liouthan  independence  itself.  And  where  are  those 
formidable  troops  that  are  to  subdue  the  Americans? 
What  the  English  could  not  do, can  itbedonebyGer- 
mans?  Are  they  more  brave  or  better  disciplined? 
The  number  of  our  enemies  is  increased;  but  our 
own  is  not  diminished,  and  the  battles  we  have  sus- 
tained have  given  us  the  pratice  of  arms  and  the  ex- 
perience of  war.  Who  doubts  then  that  a  declaration 
of  independence  will  procure  us  allies?     All  nations 


concord,  can  be  expected.  The  Americans  may  tare  desirous  of  procuring,  by  commerce,  the  pro - 
become  faithful  friends  to  the  English,  but  subjects,  duction  of  our  exuberant  soil;  they  will  visit  our 
never.  And  even  though  union  could  be  restored,  ports  hitherto  closed  by  the  monopoly  of  insatia- 
withour  rancour,  it  could  not  without  danger. —  ble  England.  They  are  no  less  eager  to  conteim- 
The  wealth  and  power  of  Great  Britain  should  in-  plate  the  reduction  of  her  hated  power;  they  all 
spire  prudent  men  with  fears  for  the  future.     Hav-  loathe  her  barbarous  dominion;  their  succours  will 


Ing  reached  such  a  height  of  grandeur  that  she  has 
no  longer  any  thing  to  dread  from  foreign  powers, 
in  the  security  of  peace  the  spirit  of  her  people 
will  decay,  manners  will  be  corrupted,  her  youth 
will  grow  up  in  the  midst  of  vice,  and  in  this  state 
of  degeneration,  England  will  become  the  prey  of  a 
foreign  enemy,  or  an  ambitious  citizen.     If  we  re- 


evince  to  our  brave  countrymen  the  gratitude  they 
bear  them  for  having  been  the  first  to  shake  the  foun- 
dation of  this  Colossus.  Foreign  princes  wait  only 
for  the  extinction  of  all  hazard  of  reconciliation  to 
throw  off  their  present  reserve.  If  this  measure 
isuseful.it  is  no  less  becoming  our  dignity.  Ame- 
rica has  arrived  at  a  degree  of  power  which  assigns 


main  united  with  her,  we  shall  partake  of  her  cor-i  her  a  place  among  independent  nations;  we  are  not 
ruptions  and  misfortunes,  the  more  to  be  dreaded  less  entitled  to  it  than  the  English  themselves.  If 
as  they  will  be  irreparable;  seperated  from  her,  on  they  have  wealth,  so  also  have  we;  if  they  are  brave, 
the  contrary,  as  we  are,  we  should  neither  have  to  so  are  we;  if  they  are  more  numerous,  our  popula- 
fear  the  seductions  of  peace  nor  the  dangers  of  I  tion,  through  the  incredible  fruitfulness  of  our 
war.  By  a  declaration  of  our  freedom,  the  perils  i  chaste  wives,  will  soon  equal  theirs;  if  they  have 
would  not  be  increased;  but  we  should  add  to  the  men  of  renown  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war,  we  like- 
ardour  of  our  defenders,  and  to  the  splendour  of !  wise  have  such;  political  revolutions  usually  pro- 


victory-  Let  us  then  take  a  firm  step  and  escape 
from  this  labyrinth;  we  have  assumed  the  sovereign 
power,  and  dare  not  confess  it,  we  disobey  a  king, 
and  acknowledge  ourselves  his  subjects;  wage  war 
against  a  people,  on  whom  we  incessantly  protest 
our  desire  to  depend.  What  is  the  consequence  of 
so  many  inconsistencies?  Hesitation  paralyzes  all 
our  measures;  the  way  we  ought  to  pursue  is  not 
marked  out;  our  generals  are  neither  respected  nor 
obeyed;  our  soldiers  have  neither  confidence  nor 
zeal;  feeble  at  home,  and  little  considered  abroad, 
foreign  princes  can  neither  esteem  nor  succour  so 
timid  and  wavering  a  people.  But  independence 
once  proclaimed,  and  our  objectavowed,  more  man- 
ly  and  decided  measures  will  be  adopted,  all  minds 
will  be  fired  by  the  greatness  of  the  enterprize, 
the  civil  magistrates  will  be  inspired  with  new  zeal, 
the  .generals  with  fresh  ardour,  and  the  citizens 
with  greater  constancy,  to  attain  so  high  and  so 


duce  great,  brave,  and  generous  spirits.  From  what 
we  have  already  achieved  in  these  painful  begin- 
nings, it  is  easy  to  presume  what  we  shall  hear- 
after  accomplish,  for  experience  is  the  source  of  sage 
counselsj  and  liberty  is  the  mother  of  great  men. 
Have  you  not  seen  the  enemy  driven  from  Lexing- 
ton by  thirty  thousand  citizens  armed  and  assem- 
bled in  one  day?  Already  their  most  celebrated 
generals  have  yielded  in  Boston  to  the  skill  ofours; 
already  their  seamen,  repulsed  from  our  coasts, 
wander  over  the  ocean,  where  they  are  the  sport  of 
tempest,  and  the  prey  of  famine.  Let  us  hail  the 
favorable  omen,  and  fight,  not  for  the  sake  of  know- 
ing on  what  terms  we  are  to  be  the  slaves  of  Eng- 
land, but  to  secure  to  ourselves  a  free  existence,  to 
found  a  just  and  independent  government.  Anima- 
ted by  liberty,  the  Greeks  repulsed  the  innumera- 
ble army  of  Persians;  sustained  by  the  love  of  in- 
,  dependence,  the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch  humbled  the 
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power  of  Austria  by  memorable  defeats,  and  con- 
quered a  rank  among  nations.  But  the  sun  of 
America  also  shines  upon  the  heads  of  the  brave; 
the  point  of  our  weapons  is  no  less  formidable  than 
theirs;  here  also  the  same  union  prevails,  the  same 
contempt  of  dangers  and  of  death  in  asserting  the 
cause  of  country. 

"Why  then  do  we  longer  delay,  why  still  delib- 
erate? Let  this  most  happy  day  give  birth  to  the 
American  republic.  Let  her  arise,  not  to  devas- 
tate and  conquer,  but  to  re-establish  the  reign  of 
peace  and  of  the  lav/s.  The  eyes  of  Europe  are 
fixed  upon  us!  she  demands  of  us  a  living  example 
of  freedom,  that  may  contrast,  by  the  felicity  of 
the  citizens,  with  the  ever  increasing  tyranny  which 
desolates  her  polluted  shores.  She  invites  us  to 
prepare  an  asylum  where  the  unhappy  may  find  so- 
lace, and  the  persecuted  repose.  She  intreats  us 
to  cultivate  a  propitious  soil,  where  that  generous 
plant,  which  first  sprung  up  and  grew  in  England, 
but  is  now  withered  by  the  poisonous  blasts  of 
Scottish  tyranny,  may  revive  and  flourish,  shelter, 
ing  under  its  salubrious  and  interminable  shade  all 
the  unfortunate  of  the  human  race.  This  is  the 
end  presaged  by  so  many  omens,  by  our  first  vic- 
tories, by  the  present  ardour  and  union,  by  the 
flight  of  Howe,  and  the  pestilence  which  broke  out 
amongst  Dunmore's  people,  by  the  very  winds 
which  baffled  the  enemy's  fleets  and  transports,  and 
that  terrible  tempest  which  ingulfed  seven  hundred 
vessels  upon  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  If  we 
are  not  this  day  wanting  in  our  duty  to  country, 
the  names  of  the  American  legislators  will  be  pl& 
ced,  by  posterity,  at  the  side  of  those  of  Theseus,  of 
Lycurgus,  of  Romulus,  of  Numa,  of  the  three  Wil 
liams  of  Nassau,  and  of  all  those  whose  memory  has 
been,  and  will  be,  forever  dear  to  virtuous  men  and 
good  citizens." 

Lee  bad  scarcely  ceased  speaking,  when  no  dubi- 
ous signs  of  approbation  were  manifested  on  all 
parts.  But  the  deputies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land not  being  present,  and  the  congress  desirous, 
by|some  delay,  to  evidence  the  maturity  of  their  de- 
liberations, adjourned  the  futher  consideration  of 
the  subject  to  the  first  of  July.  Meanwhile  the 
patriots  babored  strenuously  to  induce  the  two  dis- 
senting provinces  also  to  decide  for  independence. 
They  employed  the  most  earnest  persuasions,  to 
which  they  added  also  threats,  intimating  that  not 
only  would  the  other  colonies  exclude  them  from 
the  confederation,  but  that  they  would  immediately 
treat  them  as  enemies.  The  provincial  assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  remained  inflexible.  At  length,  the 
inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania  formed  a  convention, 


in  which  the  debates  and  disputes  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  independence  were  many  and  vehement. 

John  Dickinson,  one  of  the  deputies  of  the  pro- 
vince to  the  general  congress,  a  man  of  prompt 
genius,  of  extensive  influence,  and  one  of  the  most 
zealous  partizans  of  American  liberty,  restricted 
however  to  the  condition  of  union  with  England, 
harangued,  it  is  said,  in  the  following  manner 
against  independence: 

"It  too  often  happens,  fellow  citizens,  that  men, 
heated  by  the  spirit  of  party,  give  more  importance 
in  their  discourses,  to  the  surface  and  appearance  of 
objects,  than  either  to  reason  or  justice;  thus  evin- 
cing that  their  aim  is  not  to  appease  tumults,  but  to 
excite  them;  not  to  repress  the  passions,  but  to  in- 
flame them,  not  to  compose  ferocious  discords,  but 
to  exasperate  and  imbitter  them  more  and  more. 
They  aspire  but  to  please  the  powerful,  to  gratify 
their  own  ambition,  to  flatter  the  caprices  of  the  mul- 
titude, in  order  to  captivate  their  favour.  Accord- 
ingly in  popular  commotions,  the  party  of  wisdom 
and  of  equity  is  commonly  found  in  the  minority;  and, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  safer,  in  difficult  circumstances, 
to  consult  the  smaller  instead  of  the  greater  number. 
Upon  this  principle  I  invite  the  attention  of  those 
who  hear  me,  since  my  opinion  may  differ  from  that 
of  the  majority;  but  I  dare  believe  it  will  be  shared 
by  all  impartial  and  moderate  citizens,  who  con* 
demn  this  tumultuous  proceeding,  this  attempt  to 
coerce  our  opinions,  and  to  drag  us,  with  so  much 
precipitation  to  the  most  serious  and  important  of 
decisions.  But,  coming  to  the  subject  in  contro- 
versy, I  affirm,  that  prudent  men  do  not  abandon  ob- 
jects which  are  certain,  to  go  in  pursuit  of  those 
which  offer  only  uncertainty.  Now,  it  is  an  estab- 
lished fact,  that  America  can  be  well  and  happily 
governed  by  the  English  laws,  under  the  same  king 
and  the  same  parliament.  Two  hundred  years  of 
happiness  furnish  the  proof  of  it;  and  we  find  it 
also  in  the  present  prosperity,  which  is  the  result  of 
these  venerable  laws  and  of  this  ancient  union.  It  is 
not  as  independent,  but  as  subjects;  not  as  republic, 
but  as  monarchy,  that  we  have  arrived  at  this  de- 
gree of  power  and  of  greatness. 

"What  then  is  the  object  of  these  chimeras,  hatch- 
ed in  the  days  of  discord  and  of  war?  Shall  the 
transports  of  fury  have  more  power  over  us  than  the 
experience  of  ages?  Shall  we  destroy,  in  an  mo- 
ment of  anger,  the  work  cemented  and  tested  by 
time? 

"I  know  the  name  of  liberty  is  dear  to  each  one 
of  us;  but  have  we  not  enjoyed  liberty  even  under 
the  English  monarchy?  Shall  we  this  day  renounce 
that  to  go  and  seek  it  in  I  know  not  what  form  of 
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republic,  which  will  soon  change  into  a  licent;ous 
anarchy  and  popular  tyranny?  In  the  human  body 
the  head  only  sustains  and  governs  all  the  members, 
directing  them,  with  admirable  harmony,  to  the 
same  object,  which  is  self-preservation  and  happi 
ness;  so  the  head  of  the  body  politic,  that  is  the 
king,  in  concert  with  the  parliament,  can  alone 
maintain  the  union  of  the  members  of  this  empire, 
lately  so  flourishing,  and  prevent  civil  war  by  obvi- 
ating all  the  evils  produced  by  variety  of  opinions 
and  diversi'y  of  interests.  And  so  firm  is  my 
persuasion  of  this,  that  I  fully  believe  the  most  cruel 
war  which  Great  Britain  could  rmke  upon  us,  would 
be  that  of  not  making  any;  and  that  the  surest 
means  of  bringing  us  back  to  her  obedience,  would 
be  that  of  employing  none.  For  the  dread  of  the 
English  arms  once  removed,  provinces  would  rise 
up  against  provinces,  and  cities  against  cities;  and 
we  should  be  seen  to  turn  against  ourselves  the 
arms  we  have  taken  up  to  combat  the  common 
enemy. 

"Insurmountable  necessity  would  then  compel  us 
to  resort  to  the  tutelary  authority  which  we  should 
have  rashly  abjured,  and  if  it  consented  to  receive 
us  again  under  its  egis,  it  would  be  no  longer  as 
free  citizens,  but  as  slaves.  Still  inexperienced, 
and  in  our  infancy,  what  proof  have  we  given  of  our 
ability  to  walk  without  a  guide?  none,  and,  if  we 
judge  the  future  by  the  past,  we  must  conclude  that 
our  concord  will  continue  as  long  as  the  danger, 
and  no  longer. 

"Even  when  the  powerful  hand  of  England  sup- 
ported  us,  for  the  paltry  motives  of  territorial  limits 
and  distant  jurisdictions,  have  we  not  abandoned 
ourselves  to  discords,  and  sometimes  even  to  vio- 
lence? And  what  must  we  not  expect  now  that 
minds  are  heated,  ambitions  roused,  and  arms  in 
the  hands  of  all? 

"If,  therefore,  our  union  with  England  offers  us 
so  many  advantages  for  the  maintenance  of  internal 
peace,  it  is  no  less  necessary  to  procure  us,  with  fo- 
reign powers,  that  condescension  and  respect  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce, 
to  the  enjoyment  of  any  consideration,  and  to  the 
accomplishment  of  any  enterprize.  Hitherto,  in 
our  intercourse  with  the  different  nations  of  the 
world,  England  has  lent  us  the  support  of  her  name 
and  of  her  arms:  we  have  presented  ourselves  in  all 
the  ports  and  in  all  the  cities  of  the  globe,  not  as 
Americans,  a  people  scarcely  heard  of,  but  as  Eng- 
lish; under  the  shadow  of  this  respected  name, 
every  port  was'open  to  us,  every  way  was  smooth, 
every  demand  was  heard  with  favor.    From  the 


moment  when  our  separation  shall  take  place,  tvery 
thit  g  will  assume  a  contrary  direction.  Tl  e  nations 
will  accustom  themselves  to  look  upon  us  with  dis- 
dain; even  the  pirates  of  Africa  and  Europe  will  fall 
wpon  our  vessels,  will  massacre  our  seamen,  or  lead 
them  into  a  cruel  and  perpetual  slavery. 

•There  is  in  the  human  species,  often  so  inexpli- 
cable in  their  affections,  a  manifest  nropensi  \  to 
oppress  the  feeble  as  well  as  to  flatter  the  power- 
ful. Fear  always  carries  it  against  reason,  p  ids 
against  moderation,  and  cruelty  against  clemency. 

"Independence,  I  am  aware,  has  attractions  for 
all  mankind;  but  I  maintain,  that,  in  the  present 
quarrel,  the  friends  of  independence  are  the  pro- 
moters of  slavery,  and  that  those  who  desire  to  se- 
parate us,  would  but  render  us  more  dependent,  if 
independence  means  the  right  of  commanding,  and 
not  the  necessity  of  obeying,  and  if  being  depen- 
dent is  to  obey,  and  not  to  command.  If,  in  ren- 
dering ourselves  independent  of  England,  suppos- 
ing, however,  that  we  should  be  able  to  effect  If, 
we  might  be  so,  at  the  same  tinie,  of  ail  other  na- 
tions, I  should  applaud  the  project;  but  to  change 
the  condition  of  English  subjects  for  that  of  slaves 
to  the  whole  world,  is  a  step  that  could  only  be 
counselled  by  insanity.  If  you  would  reduce  your- 
selves to  the  necessity  of  obeying,  in  all  things,  the 
mandates  of  supercilious  France,  who  is  now  kind- 
ling fire  under  our  feet,  declare  yourselves  indepen- 
dent. If,  to  British  liberty,  you  prefer  the  liberty  of 
Holland,  of  Venice,  of  Genoa,  or  of  Ragusa,  declare 
yourselves  independent.  But,  if  we  would  not 
change  the  signification  of  words,  let  us  preserve 
and  carefully  maintain  this  dependence,  which  has 
been,  down  to  this  very  hour,  the  principle  and 
source  of  our  prosperity,  of  our  liberty,  of  our  real 
independence. 

"But  here  I  am  interrupted,  and  told  that  no  one 
questions  the  advantages  which  America  derived  at 
first  from  her  conjunction  with  England;  but  that 
the  new  pretensions  of  the  ministers  have  changed 
all,  have  subverted  all.  If  I  should  deny,  that,  for 
the  last  twelve  years,  the  English  government  has 
given  the  most  fatal  direction  to  the  affairs  of  the 
colonies,  and  that  its  measures  towards  us  savor  of 
tyranny,  I  should,  deny  not  only  what  is  the  mani- 
fest truth,  but  even  what  I  have  so  often  advanced 
and  supported.  But  is  there  any  doubt  that  it  al- 
ready feels  a  secret  repentance?  These  arms,  these 
soldiers,  it  prepares  against  us,  are  not  designed  to 
establish  tyranny  upon  our  shores,  but  to  vanquish 
our  obstinacy,  and  to  compel  us  to  subscribe  to 
conditions  of  accommodation.  In  vain  is  it  asserted 
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that  the  ministry  will  employ  all  means  to  maka 
themselves  quite  sure  of  us,  in  order  to  exercise 
lip  n  us,  with  impunity,  all  the  rigor  of  their  power; 
for  to  pretend  to  reduce  us  to  an  absolute  impossi 
bility  of  resistance,  in  cases  of  oppression,  would  be, 
on  their  part,  a  chimerical  project.  The  distance 
of  the  seat  of  gevernment,  the  vast  extent  of  inter- 
Tening  seas,  the  continual  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion, our  warlike  spirit,  our  experience  inarms,  the 
lakes,  the  rivers,  the  forests,  the  defiles  which 
abound  in  our  territory,  are  our  pledges  that  Eng- 
land will  always  prefer  to  found  her  power  upon 
moderation  and  liberty,  rather  than  upon  rigour 
and  oppression.  An  uninterrupted  succession  of 
Victories  and  of  triumphs  could  alone  cons* rain  Eng- 
land to  acknowledge  American  independence; 
which,  whether  we  can  expect,  whoever  knows  the 
instability  of  fortune  can  easily  judge. 

"If  we  have  combated  successfully  at  Lexington 


tories,  they  will  invade  our  fisheries  and  obstruct 
our  navigation,  they  will  attempt  our  liberty  and 
our  priv  leges.  We  shall  learn  too  late  what  it  costs 
to  trust  to  those  European  fiaiteries,  and  to  place 
that  confidence  in  inveterate  enemies  which  has 
been  withdrawn  from  long  tried  friends. 

"There  are  many  persons  who,  to  gain  their  ends, 
extol  the  advantages  of  a  republic  over  monarchy. 
I  wj?l  not  here  undprtake  to  examine  which  of  these 
wo  forms  of  government  merits  the  preference.  I 
know,  however,  that  the  English  nation,  after  hav- 
ing tried  them  both,  has  never  found  repose  except 
in  monarchy.  I  know,  also,  that  in  popular  repub- 
lics themselves,  so  necessary  is  monarchy  to  cement 
human  society,  it  has  been  requisite  to  institute 
monarchical  powers,  more  or  less  extensive,  under 
the  names  of  archons,  of  consuls,  of  doges,  of  gnn~ 
fuloniers,  and  finally  of  kings.  Nor  should  I  here 
omit  an  observation,  the  truth  of  which  appears  to 


and  at  Goston,  Quebec  and  all  Canada  have  wrfnes-,^;^^^  the  English  constitution  seems  to 
sed  our  reverses.     Every  one  sees  the  necessity  of  j  be  the  fru;t  of  ,he  esperience  of  al,  anterior  time; 


opposing  the  extraordinary  pretensions  of  the  min 
isters;  but  does  every  body  see  also  that  of  fight- 
ing for  independence? 

"It  is  to  be  feared,  that,  by  changing  the  object  of 
the  war,  the  present  harmony  will  be  interrupted, 
that  the  ardour  of  the  people  will  be  chilled  by  ap- 
prehensions for  their  new  situation.  By  substitu- 
ting a  total  dismemberment  to  the  revocation  of  the 
laws  we  complain  of,  we  should  fully  justify  the 
ministers;  we  should  merit  the  infamous  name  of 
rebels,  and  all  the  British  nation  would  arm,  with 
an  unanimous  impulse,  against  those  who,  from  op- 
pressed and  complaining  subjects,  should  have  be- 
Gome  all  at  once  irreconcilable  enemies.  The  Eng- 
lish cherish  the  liberty  we  defend;  they  respect  the 
dignity  of  our  cause;  but  they  will  blame,  they  will 
detest,  our  recourse  to  independence,  and  will 
unite  with  one  consent  to  combat  us. 

"The  propagators  of  the  new  doctrine  are  pleas 
sd  to  assure  us,  that,  out  of  jealously  towards  Eng- 
land, foreign  sovereigns  will  lavish  their  succours  up- 
on us,  as  if  these  sovereigns  could  sincere  by  applaud 
rebellion;  as  if  they  had  not  colonies,  even  here  in 
America,  in  which  it  is  important  for  them  to  main- 
tain obedience  and  tranquillity.  Let  us  suppose, 
however,  that  jealousy,  ambition  or  vengeance, 
should  triumph  over  the  fear  of  insurrections;  do 
you  think  these  princes  will  not  make  you  pay  dear 
for  the  assistance  with  which  they  flatteryou?  Who 
has  not  learnt,  to  his  cost,  the  perfidy  and  the  cu- 
pidity of  Europeans?  They  will  disguise  their 
avarice  under  pompous  words;  under  the  most  be- 
nevolent pretexts  ttiey  wilt  despoil  us  of  our  terri- 


in  which  monarchy  is  so  tempered,  that  Jie  monarch 
finds  himself  checked  in  his  efforts  to  seize  abso» 
lute  power;  and  the  authority  of  the  people  is  so  re- 
gulated, that  anarchy  is  not  to  be  feared.  But  for 
us  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  when  the  counter- 
poise of  monarchy  shall  no  longer  exist,  the  demo- 
cratic power  may  carry  all  before  it,  and  involve 
the  whole  state  in  confusion  and  ruin.  Then  an  am- 
bitious citizen  may  arise,  seize  the  reins  of  power, 
and  annihilate  liberty  forever;  for  such  is  the  ordi- 
nary career  of  ill-balanced  democracies,  they  fall 
into  anarchy,  and  thence  under  despotism. 

"Such  are  the  opinions  which  might  have  been 
offered  you  with  more  eloquence,  but  assuredly  not 
with  more  zeal  or  sincerity.  May  heaven  grant  that 
such  sinister  forebodings  be  not  one  day  accomplish- 
ed! May  it  not  permit  that,  in  this  solemn  con- 
course of  the  friends  of  country,  the  impassioned 
language  of  presumptuous  and  ardent  men  should 
have  more  influence  than  the  pacific  exhortations 
of  good  and  sober  citizens;  prudence  and  modera- 
tion found  and  preserve  empires,  temerity  and  pre- 
sumption occasion  their  downfall." 

The  discourse  of  Dickinson  was  heard  with  at- 
tention; but  the  current  flowed  irresistibly  strong 
in  a  contrary  direction,  and  fear  acting  upon  many 
more  powerfully  even  t:*an  their  opinion,  the  i;«a- 
jority  pronounced  in  favor  of  independence.  The 
deputies  of  Pennsylvania  were  accordingly  author- 
zed  to  return  to  congress,  and  to  consent  that  the 
confederate  colonies  should  declare  themselves  free 
trd  independent  states. 


PINIS. 


